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REFORM IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Thk p ublic Service is a somewhat general term, and would probably 
include the Army, Navy, Police, and other services which administer 
to the safety or comfort of the public. We use it here as practically 
synonymous with ( * Civil Service” -a term which, in our opinion, 
has been crystallized into an objectionable individuality from which 
it were better freed. What with Civil Service Stores, Civil Service 
Bread Companies, Civil Service Clubs, el hoc genus vmne } the 
members of this service have stamped themselves as a sort of 
Ishmaclites in the State, and done much to bring upon them the 
odium with which a large part of the public regard them. This 
individuality is the result of that strong self-supporting growth 
which is characteristic of all, or most, British institutions when once 
they have taken root. The Civil Service of the British Empire 
stands alone in the world ; for, although not one, its different parts 
are homogeneous. Between the service of Groat Britain itself and 
our Indian Empire there is nothing to choose in strength and inde- 
pendence; and the corresponding services in the colonies stand at vary- 
ing, but never great, intervals behind. In other European countries 
there is nothing to compare with this : the service of the State is 
either purely bureaucratic or dwarfed into subservience to political 
factions. In the •United States the jobbery and corruption which 
surround public appointments have for years been a crying evil 
which no Government has been strong enough to attack. Similar 
abuse was rampant in this country a century ago : the violence of 
placemen might overturn the Ministry of a Walpole or a Pitt. A 
service resting upon responsible permanent officials, unshaken by 
changes of Ministry, and preserving the continuity of a national 
policy, has strengthened the Government of Great Britain, and 
secured the interests of the public at large. The change did not 
come all at *once ; the last traces of pocket influence have by no 
means passed away ; they may perhaps never die out but they 
tend always to a minimum. The service is born of Jiberal * 
principles, and it should remain a bulwark to the Liberal party. 
The only doubt as to its functions which can fairly arise is whether 
its established independence has not, to some extent made it the 
Von, 133.— No, u a 
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master of the public rather than their servant. This is an idea 
‘which plays a part in recent efforts in the House of Commons to 
curtail 'the independence of the Civil Service. But the general 
impression will not fairly bear scrutiny, and the facts which appear 
to support it are the am pls^y ustification of the service as it exists. 
The apparent indifference to all rules and times which is generally 
alleged against public officers is a remanet from the past, and is 
steadily disappearing with the freedom of entry by competition. The 
integrity with which the modern official discourages jobs of all 
kinds is an assertion of independence which the public can ill afford 
to lose. It is well that the ^democrat who would play the master 
in this matter should bew r are lost he fall into the hands of the 
political jobbers. It is not 'always well to substitute the untried 
variety of a principle for the old well-established plant. 

It is desirable to appreciate the causes of the bitterness or con- 
tempt with which public offices and affairs are too often spoken of. 

Foremost is the antagonism of traders, who conceive that they 
have suffered from the institution of co-operative companies primarily 
intended to relieve or benefit the servants of the Government. Only 
a small portion of this is justified ; it is all of it natural. The 
Civil Service Stores were the embodiment of part of* a great principle. 
They aimed the first blow at profits that were either factitious or 
unfair. They set a great example of co-operation, although in a 
limited degree. This was all to their credit; but it w^as quite 
unnecessary to fide the poor Pegasus to death, by establishing, a 
Civil Service Company for everything under the sun, till the whole 
nation wearied of the title. 

Next in effect of the causes wffiicli make the Civil Service 
unpopular is the scant courtesy which the public receive at the 
hands of officials of an inferior grade in those offices which are 
best known to the public, notably the Inland Be venue. One 
day, a few years back, a private secretary to a Minister, himself 
a permanent official, w r ent into the Stamp Office on some private 
business. A string of persons were waiting ; a clerk was reading 
the papers. . All waited patiently for a while longer, when our 
private secretary seized the situation. “ You, sir,” he began, a 1 

am due at the Office at eleven ; if you have not the goodness 

to attend to me at once I will report the department at Head- 
quarters.” Up jumped the man with the paper, and was made to 
attend to each persoif in turn till their deliverer’s proper turn arrived. 
We do not think such a c^se as this is likely to occur now — the 
.offences are of a less degree. But the impression in the minds of 
the puMic is the same. , u You’ll just be kicked and sent -about 
your business,” was the account given to a young Scotch doctor 
of the treatment he was likely to rereive from a great public 
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office from which he was anxious to obtain some* important 
information. 

Thirdly, there is the public sense that many departments are over- 
manned, ancT that the nation is unfairly taxed to support them. 
This allegation opens up the most crucM part of the question of 
reform which we are considering. 

Then comes the idea, which is born of envy and all uncharitable- 
ness, that the servants of the Crown havo fixed incomes, which 
cannot be diminished by bad times, whilst others must continually 
face anxiety. This complaint, at le^t under the modern conditions, 
will not hold water, as long as the ojicial has plenty of work to do 
and doc- it well. Those who have fixed incomes give up that hope 
of accumulating wealth or making occasional largo profits which is 
the greatest incentive to healthy work. There is no ground for 
attacking public servants on this account. 

Lastly, the Public Service is divided against itself, and its 
internal discontent is largely reflected in a sense of aggravation 
outside. 

Now, although these causes did not in tho first instance produce 
the demand for Sir Matthew White Ridley's Commission, they 
obviously did to some extent influence the minds of the members of 
Hi© Commission, so that their primary object was completely obscured. 
Herein i3 tho Report of the Royal Commission on Public Establish- 
ments only not a complete failure. Tho Commission was primarily 
appointed to investigate the overgrown establishments of Ihe War 
Office and Admiralty, and to satisfy I lie very general belief that the 
maintenance of a huge civil staff was not necessary 1o the conduct of 
tho fighting services. This issue was very rapidly and carefully 
burked by extending the scope of inquiry to a wide generality 
which prevented any blow at particular abuses. The (jpnsequence 
was that a Report exhibiting great care and thought, and appearing to 
teem with suggestions, contains nothing which will help the country 
in coming to a practical conclusion upon the real cause of anxiety. 
There are a few recommendations which might at any time have 
commended themselves to any thinking Government without the 
signatures of a dozen men and the printing of four volumes of Blue 
Books ; there are a few suggestions which are of doubtful expe- 
diency, and one or two which are actually mischievous. 

Lot us consider briefly what was to be done, and the general 
effect of the Report, coupled with the Treasury minute which has 
adopted so many of its proposals. 

The War Office is divided into twelve departments, it has sixty . 
distinct heads and assistant heads of thosedepartments, and a per- 
manent staff of 750 officers. It administers an army of between 
60,000 and 70,000 men^ and has material work in connection with 
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the Indian army of some 60,000 more. This administration includes 
all forts and depots in Great Britain and Ireland, and all the for- 
tresses and commands throughout the , colonies. This, no doubt, 
implies an immense amount of detail ; and we admit that frequently 
an outsider cannot rightly ultimate the value of questions of detail. 
But it must be remembered that in every depot, in every fortress, 
there are military officers who, with their present training, are 
capable of dealing with such questions, that the time of most of 
these officers is only partially employed, and that it is mere waste 
of strength to refer every pett'* question to a civil staff who are 
much less capable of judging^of it. There might even be some 
justification for large separate staffs, if each sub-department “ stuck 
to its last ” ; but it is notorious throughout the service that no 
one officer in the War Office can point to any other as being certain 
to have a given question in hand. The question of mounting a gun 
or providing a pulley will go from one hand to another, till the 
chances are the order is never carried out ; some detail of adminis- 
tration will be referred to a second department*, which will take up 
a secondary question, and send off to a third department, and a fourt h, 
and a fifth, until the original matter lias been lost sight of. And, 
as? a consequence of all this, confusion reigns in the War Office when 
reference or search is required, and all system and continuity is lost. 

The case of the Admiralty is not greatly different. It is divided 
into fifteen sub-departments with forty-nine heads or deputies, and 
514 officers on the permanent staff in London, It presides over, a 
navy consisting of 657 ships, manned by 90,000 men. It lias nume- 
rous dockyards and coastguard establishments under its direct control. 
It is true that the nature of the life makes it more difficult to 
utilize naval officers in administrative work than it is to employ 
their military confreres; and the mass of detail is, if anything, 
greater in the case of the fleet than in that of the troops. Never- 
theless, the want of centralization and organization is sufficiently 
perceptible at the Admiralty ; decisions are slowly taken ; they are 
often reversed; there is a contest between department and department; 
and in matters where military and naval interests run side by side 
there is no sufficient means of touch with the War Office. 

Alike in Pall Mall and the Whitehall there is every symptom of 
unwieldy corpulence. Briefly compare the two fighting departments 
with the Treasury and the Colonial Office, which according to two 
or three witnesses before the Commission are the hardest working 
departments in the State. The establishments of these offices con- 
sist respectively of twenty- five and twenty-four men of the first 
grade, and a proportionately small number of (C Lower Division ” 
clerks. Yet the Treasury deals more or less with all the financial 
and administrative affairs of the nation, and the Colonial Secretary’s 
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department has on its* shoulders the correspondence relating to seven 
and a half millions of square miles of territory, and twenty millions 
of British subjects, besides dealing in many cases with the smallest 
details of administration. We may anticipate somewhat in remark- w 
ing that the acknowledged efficiency of these two departments is due 
to the system of throwing responsibility upon a few picked men, 
who know their own business and stick to it. 

Now this comparison is instructive, and the Commission should 
have appreciated it, whereas they have really not touched the fringe 
of the difficulty which meets us in the case of the overgrown depart- 
ments. We have little hesitation ini saying that no Commission of 
itself will over effect a beneficial reform. Our experience of the 
working of such Commissions has led us to the firm opinion that at 
the most they may indicate blots on a system which ought to be 
expunged. They will hardly do so much unless they have had some 
practical experience of work similar to that which they are examin- 
ing. Lord Lingon was certainly a man who ought to make a first- 
rate head of such an inquiry ; but there is some indication that he 
was bustled along by less experienced and more impetuous inquisi- 
tors, and we distrust the acumen of the chance member of Parliament, 
even if he has served a Ministerial apprenticeship. 

We should deeply regret doing any injustice to the exhaustive 
character of the Commission’s investigations; to the ordinary eye 
their first Report plunges into all ihe official intricacies which the 
W'ork of the War Office and Admiralty seems fo imitate from their 
present, labyrinthine offices ; while their second Report touches all those 
questions of general reform in the Public Service which have been 
brought under notice for past years. But it will be found in fact 
that this diligence was set in motion along a beajten track with 
certain preconceived ideas leading to false conclusions. • We cannot 
see how the public will rest satisfied with a statement which con- 
* tinucs the present organization of the two great spending departments, 
when men with inner knowledge believe that organization to be 
wasteful and incompetent, and when charges of petty jobbery, pecu- 
lations and corruption are whispered at the street-corners. These things 
ought the first Report to have dealt with, and u not to have left the 
other undone.” The second Report errs in the other direction ; 
taking up the popular cries, it works up to their requirements with- 
out any sufficient examination of the evidence on the other side. 
In fact, where the public demand was specific the Commission failed 
to appreciate it ; where the cry was vague, they laboured to make it 
a concrete reality. ‘ , 

The most general form in which the error of the Commissioners 
can be put is that they assumed the paramount necessity of routine 
work in Government departments. But routine is a result, not an 
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essential element; or rather it is a necessary element constantly 
tending in lazy or ignorant hands to usurp the place Of thorough 
work. * Vires adquirit eufaio . It is the result of inferior intelli- 
, gence ; the product of a time when it was more important to fill 
Government offices with tlA cronigs of Ministerial supporters than to 
supply the public with able servants. Routine is a good servant 
if kept in its proper place ; it is apt to become a bad master. The 
broad result of the Ridley Reports is to stereotype routine and per- 
petuate inefficiency. It is a result one would have looked for, 
because an^xternal Commission^ cannot ‘ judge of the real value of 
work in any department of tlm State. It must to a great extent 
be satisfied with what it is told, and can hardly criticize the conduct 
of business which it only partially understands. Accordingly the 
present Commission has fallen into the hands of the so-called u Lower 
Division” men. We do not make any personal or collective reference 
to the merits of a body of public servants which numbers many 
deserving men amongst its ranks : we speak of the system only. 
The existence of the large “ Lower Division 99 is based on the alleged 
mass pf the simple routine work ; the Commission have avowedly 
adopted the fallacy in accepting an improved “ Lower Division ” as 
the chief part of the future Government service. 

We are glad that it is proposed to alter the designation of the 
“ Lower Division 99 or Class in order the more effectually to remove 
any sense of difference between man and man. Public servants can 
at least learn this lesson with the rest of us — if fortune has endowed 
us more abundantly than other men, to let them feel it as little as 
may be. We are not in favour of class-divisions of any sort or kind ; 
and wo have never liked that distinction between the higher and 
lower divisions of the Civil Service : it has bred bad blood and 
fostered discontent which never existed in the old days when 
nominated men of different education worked side by side, usually 
. severed in position throughout their career, sometimes rising together 
to the same degree of success ; but either way doing what work they 
did with a cheerfulness and a contentment which is a lesson to 
modern grumblers. Yet when once the principle of examination is 
admitted, it is very difficult to get rid of that real difference of 
education, or rather of natural ability and industry, which is too 
often neglected nowadays in the crude generalizations of an imperfect 
socialism. We can never do more than give perfect equality of 
opportunity ; in so far as we are continually widening the bounds of 
a liberal education, that opportunity is laid open to all men : if some 
ynen are capable of higher mental culturfe than others, they will attain 
a more prominent place in the race of life ; and ’where examination is 
mad© the test of qualification for certain posts, whether the service 
be public or private, the standard of the examination (assuming that 
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the rewards are proportionate to the culture required) will determine 
the standard of men who obtain the posts. We are not here con- 
cerned to discuss the merits of examinations as classifiers*; but as 
regards ono of the two cases where such a system is defective-^iiamely, 
where able men have had no opportunity of educating themselves for 
higher duties for which they prove eminently fitted — the regulations 
of the British Service for years past have provided for Lower Division 
Clerks special opportunities of subsequent entry to the higher service. 
So that on no side is it easy to find more reason for the recent 
complaints of certain classes of civil servants than for tfye bemoanings 
of any individual who is less biassed by Providence than his 
neighbours. 

But to return to the practical question of reform. Even supposing 
a Commission to have pointed out real defects, or put its fingers on 
the true weakness of a system, we are as far as ever from having 
got rid of the obnoxious thing. Over and over again some such 
detect has been discovered, over and over again it has remained, or 
lias been removed only after the lapse of years. No : real reform of a 
public department as constituted in this country must come from 
within : the straightest road to it is to place at tho permanent head- 
ship of the office a man imbued with a spirit of reform, and one able 
to manage his fellow-men ; but to make his work effective there 
must be behind him tho lew educated and well-paid servants t who 
will do a great deal of work, and do it well, because they have a 
high sense of duty and an interest or. pleasure in their work. 

In this opinion has a wido experience of Government, departments 
at home and abroad confirmed us. The way to get work dono is 
to lay responsibility on a few picked men, and to make them feel 
there is a reward for doing it. The failuro to recognize this accounts 
for much that is unsatisfactory in our Public Service. Tho Report of 
the Ridley Commission goes wrong in sanctioning a further departure 
from this sound principle. To have raised the status and improved 
the prospect of the so-called “Lower Division ” clerks is all in the 
right direction ; to have made that improved division the pivot of 
the Public Civil Service is to have mistaken the noisy clamour of a 
discontented body of officials for the real interests of the State. 
We have but little hesitation in saying that on our principle of few 
men and good pay, there would rarely be needed more than one man 
<of the present Lower Division for every clerk of superior gR.de ; 
responsibility of the individual would reduce routine to its minimuiii, 
and that same sense of responsibility would usually check excesses 
of officiousness. In such offices as the Stamp Office or Custonjs 
Department this principle only partially applies ; but we are chiefly 
concerned with the great administrative departments. If two men, 
each drawing six hundred pounds a year, do the work of four draw- 
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jog four bandred found*, there is a deer gain of few hundred 
pounds « year; and this is the direction in which real economies 
might be made ; reduce numbers, and 'attract good men. Under 
such fi regime it would not be necessary to go to untold expense in 
r building new offices ; the iflea that concentration of departments 
increases efficiency of work » very much overpressed. But a great 
deal can be done in the way of dropping inter-departmental formali- 
ties, letters, and acknowledgment of letters. A simple minute from 
one person in authority to another saves time and labour when 
compared with the machinery involved in writing directions for a 
letter, drafting a letter, copring a letter, and acknowledging 
receipt of the letter; and in 'nine cases out of ten the. minute 
would do. 

We believe, however, that much has been done of late by the 
open competition for the higher grade of offices. The men who 
have been brought in have been of the right type ; they have 
usually brought with them from outside the current spirit of reform. 
We do not say that they are always better or more successful public 
servants than those who came in under a previous system; bat 
apart from any special adaptability for their work they are more in 
touch with the .public, and have a greater sense of their duty to the 
public. 

There is one partial abuse, however, the removal of Vhich ia 
demanded alike by justice to the “ competition ” men and the 
interests of the nation. Certain valuable staff appointments are . 
attached to many of the pnblio departments ; these are still the last 
stronghold of jobbery in the national service. * In the days when 
incompetence was more frequent than merit in the officers of a 
'department there was some little ground for reserving for outsiders 
of proved desert the places at the head of an office. With a system 
of public competition which brings in men of high attainments aqd 
wide education, all this is changed, and any closing of the staff 
appointments to the members of the permanent staff becomes gross 
abuse. It means that the heads of the office in nine cases out of 
ten are of inferior ability to the staff on which they rely ; and that 
the abler men who have been disappointed by the intrusion of job- 
bery to tbeir disadvantage are soured and discontented, and become 
less efficient at the very time when they should be at their best. 
Wej^elieve that the Foreign Office lately has set a good example- 
in this Inspect, and that all the Under-Secretarip of State at this 
time We ’sefcvnd their foil apprenticeship in the department. 

On# Word more. In t&e course of our remarks we have referred 
# And corruption in the conduct of the greet spending 

'tdeptfifcsmaW ere ugly words; we would gladly avoid them; 
htet d^mm«|eni||d.ialea (which we hope are -out of date) of per- 
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centages received on orders Of warlike stores, and allegations of 
.officials that Admiralty dockyards are rarely free from peculations, 
leave an uncomfortable impression which it is at least fair to share 
with the public. Onr Service should be above suspicion : we have 
always believed it so ; yet we know ho# jobbery, large or small, is 
always cropping up in the services and legislatures of most foreign 
countries and many British colonies. 



THE WRITINGS OF MART 
WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


The story of Mary Wollstonecraft’B life has been many times told, 
but it has not occurred to ahy one to show, by a careful study of her 
writings, that she deserves a niche in the cathedral of original 
thinkers, and that she was extraordinarily in advance of her age. 
Indeed, considering the position of women in the eighteenth century, 
we marvel that even a woman of surpassing genius was courageous 
enough to declare her opinions openly to the public. Toleration in 
its truest sense — that is, an acknowledgment of the good points in 
all sorts and conditions of beliefs and opinions — is seldom practised ; 
and however much we may differ from the followers of Comte, i\o 
must greatly admire their love and reverence for those who, m tho 
past, have benefited the human race. In the present day we have 
greatly to deplore a certain lack of reverence, or, as it has been aptly 
termed, “ the miscellaneous self-assertion of the period ” It is a note- 
worthy sign of the times that we can hardly open any of the monthly 
* m a gazin es or reviews without finding an article concerning women 
and their position to-day. It may be that we are tired of the subject 
—the human mind likes variety — but perhaps it will be new to 
many to learn how very small an advance we have made since the last 
century,. Mary Wollstonecraffs views and opinions on woman’s 
position in the social economy, and on her education, are exactly the 
same as those pnt forward to-day by all thoughtful men and women. 
It must therefore be interesting to learn the kind of work done by 
the first woman who saw how great a necessity there was for the 
improvement of the condition of her sex. As Mr. Kegan Paul puts 
it, ‘‘she was the herald of the demand not yet conceded by all, 
tha$ woman should be the equal and Mend, not the slave and toy, of 
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• The Writings of Mary Wollstonecraft: n 

• 

Selborne began the original observations since carried on to such 
great purpose by Darwin and others. * . 

Mary Wollstonecraft was bora into a most interesting world in 
the year 1759. By the great victories^ of this year the first English, 
attempts at colonization were developed into the beginnings of a 
mighty empire. Washington resigned his military command this 
year, and two years later the first feeling against English govern- 
ment showed itself in what thirty years later were already the 
United States. France had all but forgotten the glory of Louis XIV., 
and already showed to the keen eye of Lord Chesterfield the symptoms 
that go before great revolutions. Sterne was setting the fashion of 
sentiment in prose fiction ; Johnson was the king of literature. In 
France it was the age of Voltaire : Rousseau had not yet published 
his* Social Contract. In . Germany it was the year of Schiller’s 
birth. 

The Wollstonecraft family was originally Irish. Mary’s father had 
been once rich, but he squandered his patrimony and fell into diffi- 
culties, from which, in consequence of his idle habits, he was never 
able to extricate himself. Needless to add, the home was very 
unhappy. After some wanderings, they came to live on a farm near 
Beverley, Yorkshire, where they remained six years. Mary went to 
such day-schools as the place afforded. Holding dolls in high 
contempt, and vastly preferring the active and hardy sports of her 
brothers, she delighted to be in the open air. In 1775 she made 
the acquainiance of Fanny Blood, a girl of her own age, whose home 
was equally unhappy from mq,ch tho same cause. The acquaintance 
soon ripened into a friendship that was a very important element in 
Mary’s life. In a letter, written long years after her friend’s 
death, occurs this passage:— When a warm heart has strong 
impressions, they are not to be effaced. Emotions become senti- 
ments, and the imagination renders transient sensations permanent 
by fondly retracing them. I cannot, without a thought of delight, 
recollect .... looks I have felt in every nerve, which I shall 
never more meet. The grave has closed over a dear friend — the friend 
of my youth ; still she is present with me, and I hear her soft voice 
warbling as I stray over the heath.” 

In 1778, at the age of nineteen, Mary saw the necessity of 
earning her own living, and making herself independent. In these, 
days this is no easy task for a woman ; one hundred and twelve 
years ago the difficulties of such a step were well-nigh insurmount- 
able. She went to Bath as companion to a Mrs. Dawson, a lady of 
most uncertain temper. Notwithstanding this inconvenience, Mary 
remained with her two years, and was only recalled home to soothe 
bat mother’s dying hours. Is 1780 Mrs. Wollstonecraft died, and ‘ 
it then became quite impossible ffcr Mary and her two sisters to 
remain at home. Eliza, one of ; the sisters, made a hasty and 
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unhappy marriage, and was forced to leave her husband. This 
Baade the third unhappy home that Mary had known. In 1783 she 
opened a regular school for girls at* Newington Green. Two years 
# later she went to Lisbon to nurse her friend, Fanny Blood, who had 
lately married. She was only in time to see her die. Coming 
home, she found the school had not prospered under her sisters* 
care. She, therefore, turned to literature. Her first pamphlet, 
entitled Thoughts on the Education of Daughters , with Deflections 
on Female Conduct in the more important Duties of Life> was pub- 
lished in 1787, and brought her ten guineas. It is very slight, but 
it serves to show us what direction her mind was taking ; for many 
of the ideas and principles afterwards put forth in the famous 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman are found here in embryo. 

Through a friend at Newington, Mary . was now introduced to a 
Mr. Prior, a master at Eton, who had been commissioned by Lord 
Kingsborough to find a governess for his daughters. Mr. Prior 
suggested Mary Wollstonecraft, Vho was accordingly engaged at a 
salary of forty pounds a year. Before joining her employers, she 
stayed for a little while at Eton, and her opinion of public schools so 
fearlessly expressed in the Vindication was no doubt formed by what 
she saw then. She remained with the Kingsboroughs a year, and 
wAs only dismissed because her pupils came to love their governess 
better than their mother. Mary W ollstonecraf t’s views of aris- 
tocratic life, and her impressions of fine ladies, are worth noting ; for 
these experiences gave rise to many pf the passages in the Vin- 
dication. Dating from the Castle^ Mitchelstown, Ireland, soon 
after her arrival, she writes to her sister : — “ There was such a 
solemn kind of stupidity about this place as froze my very blood. 
I entered the great gates with the same kind of feeling as I should 

have if I was going into the Bastille Lady Kingsborough 

is a shrewd, clever woman — a great talker. I have not seen much 
of her, but I have seen half a dozen of her companions — I mean 
her dogs. The forms and parades of high life suit not my mind. ,> 
Later she writes : — “ .... confined to the society of a set of silly 
females, I have no social converse, and their boisterous spirits and 
unmeaning laughter exhaust me — not forgetting hourly domestic 
bickerings. The topics of matrimony and dress take their turn — 
*not in a very sentimental style — alas, poor sentiment! it has no 
residence beta. Lady Kingsborough’s passion for animals fills up 
the hours which are not spent in dressing. She rouges, ancf, in 
short, is a Sae lady without fancy or sensibility.” It is to be 
feared that this description would apply only too well to some of 
bhe fine ladies of our own day. At this time, the condition of the 
labouring classes m Ireland was* most deplorable, and the contrast 
JMw their and the luxnjry tod display of the Castle no 

tfefffc excited Sjary Wollstoneoraftte indignation* Ite anwifile, she 
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reads Rousseau, and in her letters speaks of the j‘ Emile. 4 ’ She finds 
a certain likeness between Rousseau and herself He rambles 
into that chimerical world into which I have too often wandered, 
and draws the usual conclusion that all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 

In 1788 she deliberately chooses a literary life. Her friend, Mr. 
Johnson, the publisher in St. Paul’s Churchyard, promised to give her 
work, principally translation from the French ; but she also acted as his 
“reader.” All this time she was giving what help she could to 
her family. The first original work in which sho gave any indication 
of her political and social opinions was her answer to Burke’s Meflec - 
tiorn on the French Revolution , which™ she published in 1790. It was 
the first of the numerous replies that appeared, and shows that even 
in those days women and radicalism were closely allied. Its eloquence 
and fire earned it great success. Among the evils of an aristocracy, 
she points out the fact that the middle- class ape the manners of the 
great. She thinks property should be fluctuating, the only security 
of property being the right a man has to enjoy the acquisitions which 
his talents or industry has acquired. With regard to the land, she 
believes in small holdings. “ Why cannot large estates be divided 
into small farms ? These dwellings would, indeed, grace our land. 
Why are huge forests still allowed to stretch out with idle pomp and 
all the indolence of Eastern grandeur ? Why do the brown wastes 
meet the travellers view when men want work ? ” When we think 
of the constant horrors in the East End of London, and of the late 
strikes, how forcibly do we recognise the truth of what she says of 
London : — 

“ In this great city, boasting of its population and commerce, how 
much misery lurks in pestilential comers ? How many mechanics, by 
a flux of trade or fashion, lose their employment ? Where is the eye 
that marks these evils ? Are these remediless evils ? ” She sums up by 
pointing out that if man was content to be the friend of man, and did 
not seek to be his master, if he was ever on the watch to shed abroad 
all the happiness which human nature could enjoy, the world would 
rapidly improve ; for therein, she asserts, lies the whole duty of man. 
It is not necessary here to give the arguments by which she confutes 
Burke’s views ; it is only needful to remember that she was thoroughly 
in sympathy with the French Revolution and its promoters. 

Next in order of publication comes her great work — a book which 
forms an epoch in the subject to which it belongs. It was written 
in six weeks, and raised a storm of acrimonious discussion. The book 
has grave faults, but its excellences are many and striking enough to 
lead us to forget its failings. As it is known to veiy few, a some- 
what detailed account, with copious^ qubtations, will, it is hoped, prove 
interesting. . 

T^e fhll title of the book is A Httdicatum qf v the Sights of Woman: 
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with Strictuns on Political and Moral Subjects” It is dedicated to 
“ M. Talleyrand-P^rigord, late Bishop of Autun.” , It is difficult for 
us to remember that this most astute of opportunists was as yet oqly 
looked on as a trusted revolutionary reader. Mary Wollstonecraft, 
dike most persons who, in 17$2, had the good of humanity at heart, 
looked to Prance for the realization of all her most cherished ideals. 
In the dedication occur these significant sentences : — 

“ Independence I have long considered as the grand blessing of 

life — the basis of every virtue An affection for the whole 

human race .... leads me earnestly to wish to see woman placed 
in a station in which she would advance, instead of retarding? the 
progress of those glorious principles that give a substance to 

morality If she [woman] be not prepared by education 

to become the companion of man, she will stop the' progress of know* 
ledge and virtue, , for truth must lie common to all, or it will be 
inefficacious with respect to its influence on general practice.’ 
John Stuart Mill uses exactly the same arguments in his Subject mi 
of Women, published in 1809 : — “ The principle which regulates the 
existing Bocial relations between the two soxc s — the legal subordina- 
tion of one sex to the other — is wrong in itself, and now one of the 
chief hindrances to human improvement ; it ought to be replaced by 
a principle of perfect equab'ty, admitting no power or privilege on 
the one side, nor disability on the other.” 

We intend to make a special point of those arguments of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, in which her views are identical with those of 
Mill, because so many persons have been pleased to assume that he 
was the first to introduce such ideas to tho public. Like so many 
of the books written in the eighteenth centurv, the very novels too, 
the table of contents prefixed to the Eights of Woman gives an 
excellent notion of what is to be found in the book. The headings 
of some of the chapters run thus : — “ The Eights and involved Duties 
of Mankind considered ; ” “ Observation on the State of Degradation 
to'Whioh Woman is reduced by various causes ; ” “ Animadversions 
on some of the Writers who have rendered Women objects of Pify, 
bordering on Contempt ; ” “ The Effect which an early Association of 
Ideas has upon the Character; ” “ Parental Affection;” “On 
National Education.” The bods begins with the statement that 
man. it raised above the brute creation by reason, virtue, and know- 
ledge. Why, then, should these' be denied to woman? Every 
profession; that of kings, the army, the navy, the clergy, which 
great SUboriHsation of rank constitutes its power, is attacked. 
Birth , riches,- «a& ‘every extrinsic, advantage that exalt a man t above 
h& feUows ^i^oatinny mental -exertion, sink >h u» in reality below 
ftfiatau ttfepeet paid to property Ad*, *■> dww fpta&ed 

of Ate evil* and vices which sender tide 

As +»*&&** jui if* h »t Vn ‘iti ttiiflrir kruaiMfiiir t * 
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dreary seme to the contemplative mind. One class > presses on 
another ; for all are aiming, to procure respect on account of their 
property j and property, once gained, will procure the . respect 
due only to talents and virtues. A great port of the book' is # 
devoted to pointing out the necessity of giving to women a wide and 
sensible education. According to Mary Wollstonecraft, “ the most 
perfect education is such an exercise of the understanding as is best 
calculated to strengthen the body and form the heart, to enable the 
individual to attain such habits of virtue as will render it independent ” 
Sho discusses at some length the arguments of the then known 
writers on woman's education, such as Rousseau, Dr. Gregory, 
Dr. James Fordyce, Madame do J Genlis, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Catherine Macaulay, Lord Chesterfield. It is not possible to give in 
dfetail all the arguments employed by these writers and refuted by 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Rousseau feared, among other things, \hat 
women, if highly educated, would more nearly resemble men, 
and, consequently, would have less power over them. What 
Mary Wollstonecraft wished was, not that women should have more 
power over men, but over themselves. Without knowledge there is 
'no morality; ignorance is a frail base for virtue. She does not 
believe that spending long hours with needle in hand is beneficial to 
women : — “ This employment contracts their faculties more than any 
other that could have been chosen for them, by confining their 
thoughts to their persons. Men order their clothes to be made, and. 
have done with the subject; women make their own clothes, 
necessary or ornamental, and are continually talking about them, 
and their thoughts follow their hands. It is not, indeed, the making 
of necessaries that weakens the mind ; but the frippery of dress. 
For when a woman in the lower rank of life makes her husband’s 
and children’s clothes, she does her duty— this is her part of the 
family business; but when women work only to dress better than 

they could otherwise afford, it is worse than sheer loss of time 

Gardening, experimental philosophy, and literature would afford 
them subjects to think of, and matter for conversation, that in, some 
degree would exercise their understandings.” 

What she says about education is in* every way excellent. She 
declares that the good effects resulting from attention to private 
education will ever be confined: education must become a grand 
national scheme- *fhis was written in 1792, and we had to wait till 
1870 before such a scheme was realized. As she wisely remarks, 
u The fear of innovation in this country extends to everything.” Her. 
tirade against English public schools was no doubt caused by obser- 
vation made while staying with hfr. Prior at .Eton* She , approved 
of mixed school^; “ Both ‘saxes ought * ^ * . to be educated to- 
gether* : If marriage bo 1>h e oement ofsociety, mankind should all 
be aflper $ the sexes 
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will never Reserve .the name of fellowship, nor will women ever 
fulfil fiie peculiar duties of their sex fill they become enlightened 
(itizens; fill they become free, by being enabled to earn their own 
subsistence independent of men, — in the same manner, I mean, to 
* prevent misconstruction, aw one man is independent of another.” 
Punishments shonld be awarded by the children themselves; a 
naughty child should be tried by his peers. Mr. Joseph Lancaster 
(1778-1828), the school-reformer, actually put this system into 
vogue, and, though ultimately abandoned, it became a valuable part 
of a child’s education. Day-schools are to* be preferred to boarding- 
schools. In them boys and girls, rich and poor, are to meet together, 
all dressed alike and obliged to submit to the same discipline. A 
large playground is absolutely necessary where gymnastic plays in 
the jpen air are to be carried on at intervals during the day, because 
between the ages of five and nine no sedentary employment should 
last for more than an hour at a time. The subjects of study are to 
be botany, mechanics, astronomy, taught in the way now employed 
in all kindergartens, “ for many things improve and amuse the 
senses, when introduced as a kind of show, to the principle of which, 
dryly laid down, children would turn a deaf ear.” Heading, .writing, 
arithmetic, natural history, and simple experiments in natural 
philosophy are also to be included. 

The elements of religion, history, the history of man and politics, 
should be taught by means of conversations in the Socratic method. 
At the age of nine, girls and boys intended for domestic employ- 
'ments or trades should be removed to schools where such things are 
taught. In this book, written in 1792, we have technical schools and 
education regarded as part of the national system of education, and 
yet, at the present day, our system of technical education leaves 
much to be desired. Children of superior ability or fortune should 
proceed to learn dead or living languages, elements of science, and 
should continue the study of history and politics on a more extensive 
scale, including polite literature. Humanity to animals must form 
part of the national education. Women should be taught the 
elements of anatomy and medicine, not only to enable them to take 
proper care of their own health, but to make them rational nurses 
of their infants, parent?, and husbands. They should also be r&ade 
acquainted with the anatomy of the mind.* Mary W ollstopecraf t 
anticipates Lord Broughton when she says that any kind of reading 
is better than leaving a blank still a blank : reading is the most 
natural employment, if people seek food for the understanding. Our 
present system of national education falls far below this one set 
f&rth, nearly a hundred years ago, and yet another point is insisted 
<0d 'Which is still but dimly understood. All teachers know from 
experience hbw much more is' expected from them than it is in their 
MM* fi> give: u Mary Wolistmecraft wisely remarks;-^ They 
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can strengthen the body and sharpen the instruments by which the 
child is to gather knowledge, liri the honey must be the reward of the 
individiial’s own industry” Education is not all comprised in the 
School-room, and it is a vast pity that parents are not encouraged to , 
take a more intelligent interest in the Iducation of their children. 

She continues to point out that women must become free and en- 
lightened citizens. If they are denied all political privileges, and 
are not allowed a civil existence, they will have their attention 
naturally drawn from the interest of the whole community to that 
of the minute parts, although the private duty musfr always be 
imperfectly performed when not connected with the general good. 
To render woman really virtuous and useful, she must not, if she 
discharge her civil duties, want individually the protection of citil 
laws. Women should study the art of healing, and be physicians 
as well as nurses ; they should study politics, and be careful not to 
read history as mere biography, but to observe the character of the 
times and regard it as the history of man, not of particular men. 
Women might pursue business Of various kinds, if educated in a 
more orderly manner ; and, in that case, attempts to earn their own 
subsistence would bo regarded with respect, and women would be 
spared the misery of dependence on relatives. 

We come now to the final point : what will be the effect of this 
improved state of things on women themselves, and humanity in 
general ? Mary Wollstonecraft brings all her eloquence to bear on 
the important fact that, under such circumstances, women would 
become better wives and mothers ; the heart, as weli as the under- 
standing, would be opened by cultivation, and marriages of affection 
would be the rule and not the exception. Should, however, a 
woman not marry, a well-stored mind would enable her to support a 
single life with dignity. Women would cease to be affected in their 
behaviour towards men : a woman would be the friend and companion 
of her husband.* Mill also looked forward to a time “ when* each of 
two persons, instead of being a nothing, is a something .... when 
two persons both care for great objects and are a help and encourage- 
ment to each other in whatever regards these.” And he continues : 
“ What marriage may be in the case of two persons of cultivated 
faculties, identical in opinions and purpose^ between whom there 
exists that best kind of equality, similarity of powers aud capabi- 
lities, with reciprocal superiority in them — so that each can enjoy the 
luxury of looking up to the other, and can have alternately the 
pleasure of leading and of being led in the path of developmental 
will not attempt to describe. To those who can conceive it, there is 
no need ; to those who cannot, it would appear the dream of an 
enthusiast But I maintain, with the pxofbnndest conviction, that 
this, and this only, is thS ideal of marriage;” Here again we have 
Mill expressing views identical witb v those put forth so much earlier 

You 133.— No. 1. b 
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by Mary Wollstonecraft. She continues to point oat that in the 
regulation of a family, in the education of children, understanding is 
particularly required ; to be a good mother, a woman must have 
sense and independence of mind. The only way to make women 
* properly attentive to their domestic duties is to lead them to respect 
themselves, and to open political and moral subjects to them. An 
active mind embraces the whole circle of its duties, and finds time 
enough for all. No employment for the mind should, however, be a 
sufficient excuse for neglecting domestic duties ; but Mary Wollstone- 
craft does not believe the two thingB incompatible. A woman may 
fit herself to be the companion pnd Mend of man, and yet know how 
to take care of a family. If women are made rational creatures and 
free citizens, they will quickly become good wives and mothers. To 
sum up, we quote a passage from the concluding pages of this 
wonderful book : — 

“ To render women truly useful members of society, I argue that 
they should be led, by having their understandings cultivated on a 
large scale, to acquire a rational affection for their country, founded on 
knowledge ; because it u> obmous that we are hitlc interested m what we 

do not understand Let woman share the rights, and she will 

emulate the virtues, of .man ; for she must grow more perfect when 
emancipated.” 

Again, note Mill’s words • — 

“ The mere getting rid of the idea that all the wider subjects of 
thonght and action, all the things which are of general and not 
solely of private interest, are men’s business, from which women are 
to be warned off ... . the mere consciousness a woman would then 
have of being a human being, like any other, entitled to choose hot 
pursuits, urged or invited "by the same inducements as any one else 
to interest herself in whatever is interesting to human beings, entitled 
to exert the share of influence on all human concerns which belongs 
to an individual opinion .... this alone would effect an immense 
expansion in the faculties of women, as well as an enlargement of 
the range of their moral sentiments.” 

It may be argued that there is nothing new in all this ; that it has 
been said scores of times before. Such statements would be quite 
true to-day j but when, Mary Wollstonecraffc wrote her book, newly 
• hundred years ago, such sentiments and ideas had never before been 
expressed.. Beading them to-day, we are particularly struck with the 
modem dog of them. It .is true that in Mote’s Utopia, (1516) men 
and women attend the public lectures on literature, &o., together. 
|fefoe, in hkJSmy on Project*, published in 16P7, in the division “ Of 
Academies,” has * .remarkabl^nasBage on tut academy for women. 
3&4«qmm«faees : — “ I hfcg* often ItanK&n? it as one of the 

in the world* p§- us an a civilised 

' and, a that we dear lotting 
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women/' His ideas as to what would form a right* education for women 

are much the same as those of Mary Wollstonecraffc and Mill. Defoe 
believes: — >“They [women] should be brought to read books, and 
especially history, and so to read as to make them understand the 
world, and be able to know and judge tf things when they hear of 
them. To such whose genius would lead them to it, I would deny 
no sort of learning." And he is as sanguine as Mill in regard to 
the result of . this improved education. “ A woman well bred and 
well taught, furnished with the additional accomplishments of know- 
ledge and behaviour, is a creature without comparison ; her society 
is the emblem of sublimer enjoyments ; her person is angelic, and 
her conversation heavenly ; she is all softness and sweetness, peace, 
love, wit, and delight ; she is every way suitable to the sublimest 
wish, and the man that has such a one to hip portion has nothing to , 
do but to rejoice in her and be thankful.” 

But, while making full acknowledgment of the opinions held by 
More and Defoe on female education, we affirm that Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s book remains the first formal plea for equality of education 
and social position, the first protest against a woman being considered 
merely the plaything of man, the first expression of the opinion that 
lasting happiness in marriage is best secured by intellectual inter- 
course ; and, as such, the book deserves our most careful and serious 
consideration. Whether she had read Defoe, or whether Mill had 
read her, wo cannot tell ; but in these days of belief in evolution, it is 
not altogether out of place to apply that theory to the manner in 
which the all-important question of the condition of woman has been 
treated. 

The next event in Mary Wol Is tonecr aft’s life was her visit to 
Paris, which took placo in 1792. She arrived in the very midst of 
all the great events going on there: indeed, history was making 
before her eyes. A few days after her arrival, she witnessed from 
her window *the king going to his trial, and she describes the 
strange scene most graphically in one of her letters. She wrote a 
Letter on the French People , which contains some keen criticism on their 
manners, not out of date even now. The following passage occurring 
in 'a letter dated Paris, 15th February, 1793, will serve for an illus- 
tration : — “ When I first entered Paris, the striking contrast of riches 
and poverty, elegance and slovenliness, urbanity and deceit, every- 
where caught my eye and saddened my soul. . «. The whole mode 
of life here tends indeed to render the people frivolous, and, to 
borrow their favourite epithet, amiable. Ever on the wing, they are 
always sipping the sparkling joy on the brim of the cup, leaving 
satiety in the bottom for those Who venture to drink deep. On all 
sides they trip along, buoyed up by animal spirits, and seemingly 
so void of care that often * . • it occurs to me; they afoneuhder- 

stand the full import of the term leisure a ad they trifle their time 
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away with such an air of contentment, I know not how to wish them 
wiser at the expense of their gaiety. They play before me like motes 
in a sunbeam enjoying the passing ray ; whilst an English head, 
searching for more solid happiness, loses in the analysis of pleasure 
the volatile sweets of the mcflnent.” 

In Paris Mary Wollstonecraft became acquainted with Captain 
Gilbert Imlay, an American ; her connection with him, and his 
subsequent desertion of her caused her the aoutest suffering. Her 
letters to him are those of a true and loving woman, and charm us 
by their beauty : we can only wonder exceedingly how such a woman 
could care for a man so utterly worthless. It is this unfortunate- 
connection that has raised such a wall of prejudice against Mary 
Wollstonecraft ; but with that it is not necessary to deal here. 
This is no modern biography, and therefore the details of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s private life, except those events in it that directly 
influenced her work, are touched on but lightly. Neither is this 
article intended to be an apologia pro mid (jus. Mr. Kegan Paul 
has done so admirably all that was needful in that direction, that it 
would be mere impertinence to offer anything more of the kind to* the 
public. We all know how difficult a thing it is to juclge and under- 
stand rightly the lives of those nearest jus — what totally unexpected 
developments they suddenly show us, what a problem to the spectator 
is the working of every human mind and soul ; and thus how much 
more difficult must it* be to judge the life of one so far removed from 
us by time ! 

In 1791 she published the first volume of An Historical and 
Moral View of the Origin and Progress of the French Revolution t 
md the Effect it has produced vn Europe. It went very quickly 
through two editions, but was unfortunately never carried further* 
md ends with the journey of the king to Paris. The book shows 
hat her intellectual power had made great strides ; she reasons well, 
3 always logical, and criticises in the wisest spirit the 'events of the 
revolution as they had passed before her. No doubt, to the student, 
\ history is more valuable when the writer is at some distance from 
he events he is describing, when he can sit down quietly to his 
vork, unmoved by the enthusiasm or indignation of the moment. 
But, to some, it is still more interesting to have history first-hand, 
itruck from the anvil of events. In the preface she writes To 
nark the prominent features of this revolution requires a mind, not 
mly unsophisticated by old prejudice*, and the inveterate habits of 
legeneracy, hut an amelioration of temper produced by the exercise 
rf the most enlarged principles of humanity.” She sew clearly what 
Ater philosophical historians hare taught us, that the revolution was 
by the abilities or intrigues of sufew individuals, nor 
Saa it fhe effect of sodden and shortlived hut the 

Conscience of intellectual improvement* And hot a sentence 
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that is almost an aphorism she tells ns that, “the complication of 
laws in every country, has tended to bewilder the understanding of 
man in the science of government.” The finest parts of the book 
are those dealing with the taking of** the Bastille, the march of 
the women to Versailles, and the career of Marie Antoinette. Carlyle's • 
famous descriptions of these things are well known, but it is quite 
worth while to contrast them with those of Mary Wollstonecraft. 

In 1795 she went a journey, on some business of Imlay, to Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark ; and the letters written during that period 
form perhaps the pleasantest part of Mary Wollstonecraft’s literary 
work. It is not necessary to give long quotations from them here, 
since Messrs. Bentley have lately made them accessible to all. Her 
appreciation of* the beauties of Nature penetrates through all these 
delightful letters, and her social and political opinions called up by 
the observation of new countries and peoples are fearlessly expressed. 
She thoroughly appreciates the blessings of civilization and culture ; 
and so much does she believe in the cultivation of the mind, that 
she assures us it is even necessary for keeping awake affection and 
preventing the languishing of a friendship. Interest in politics is 
also most important ; she declares that “ men will only exert them- 
selves for the good of their families, and not for that of mankind, till 
politics, becoming a subject of discussion, enlarges the heart by open- 
ing the understanding.” She fears too much attention of nations to 
•commerce. “ England and America owe their liberty to commerce, 
which created a new species of power to undermine the feudal system. 
But let them beware of the consequence : the tyranny of wealth is 
still more gaUing and debasing than that of rank.” 

She was in favour of abolishing capital punishment, and inveighed 
agaifist the prevailing custom that made executions scenes of amuse- 
ment for the gaping crowd. She wisely tells us that most reformers 
run into an error in wishing to do immediately what can only be 
accomplished by time : they aim at destroying prejudices quickly, 
which only time can root out as public opinion becomes subject to 
reason. She confides to us that her favourite subject of contempla- 
tion was the future improvement of the world. How she appeared 
to the people she met in Scandinavia we learn from the following 
reihark : — * At supper my host told me bluntly, that I was a woman of 
observation, for I asked him metis questions'* These, words let us 
into the secret of Mary Wollstonecraffc’s mind and character better 
than volumes of criticism. 

In X796*.Mary Wollstonecraft separated for ever from Imlay, and 
returned to her literary life in London, to meet William Godwin, to 
become hfe wife, and through hisdove to spend the last year of her # 
life in entire happiness. We are told that the most lasting affection 
with a little aversion j -end such was really the case with 
jyfer y, 41*tonecraft and Godwin- They had met some years before, 
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bat Godwin, bad not been attracted by Mary ; die bad talked so much, 
that some other member of the company whose conversation Godwin 
wished to enjoy had had little or no chance of speaking. How, how- 
ever, his mind had changed. Let him, in bis own words, describe 
.what took place : — “ The partiality we conceived for each other was in 
that rnodo which I have always considered as the purest and jpost 
refined style of love. . It grew with equal advances in the mind of 
each. It would have been impossible for the most minute observer 
to have said who was before and who was after. One sex did not 
take the priority which long-established custom has awarded it, nor 
tho other overstep that delicacy which is so soverely imposed. I am 
not conscious that either party dan assume to havo been the* agent or 
the patient, the toil-spreader or the prey, in the affair.* When in the 
Course of things the disclosure came, there was nothing in a manner 

for either party to disclose to the other It was friendship 

melting into love.” 

Unfortunately, after giving birth to a daughter — destined to be 
the wife of tjie poet Shelley — Mary died at the ago of thirty-seven, 
on September 10, 1797. She was buried in old St. Pancras Church- 
yard ; and Godwin, when, in 1836, he too came to die, was laid by her 
* side. The remains of both were removed by the late Sir Percy 
Shelley to the grave in which he laid his mother, in the churchyard 
of Bournemouth parish church. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s death was followed by much discussion as 
to her work and character. Favourable notices appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine for September 1797, and in the Gmtleman’s 
Magazine for October of the same year. In 1798 Godwin himself 
published her posthumous works, prefaced by a memoir, whence our 
knowledge of her is chiefly derived. His opinion of her is, however, to 
be found in the character of Marguerite in his novel St. Leon , pub- 
lished in 1799. One or two passages may be quoted : — “ The first 
time I saw her, she made a deep impression on me ... . the purity 
of her mind seemed to give a celestial brilliancy and softness to her 

person She is a treasure, the equal of which, perhaps, the 

world does not hold. I speak not of her personal attraction ; but 
in understanding, accomplishments, and virtue I firmly believe no 
woman living can compare with her Marguerite was parti- 

cularly distinguished by the justness of her taste and the vividness 

of her feelings The more she delivered herself up to Hatnre, 

the greater was her content, All superfluous appendages and show 
appeared to her as so many obstacles to enjoyment, The story of 
her life is the beat record of her virtues. Her defects, if defects 
# shb had, drew their pedigree from rectitude of sentiment and percep- 
tion, from tiie most generous sensibility, from a heart pervaded and 
■jkQmub wilflt tenderness.” 

1 daughter, Shelley, who had learned almost &B she Jjjuew 
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of Her mother from Mary WoHstonecraft’s loving friends, Mrs; Revely 
(afterwards Mrs. Gisborne) end Miss Hayes, writes “ She had* 
been bred in the hard sobool of adversity $ and having experienced 
the sorrows entailed on the poor and the oppressed, an earnest 
desire was kindled in her to diminish ^hose sorrows. . . . . With 
a heart brimful of generous affection, yearning for sympathy, she had 
fallen on evil days, and her life had been onq course of hardship, 
poverty, lonely struggle, and bitter disappointment.” Shelley’s 
reference to her, in the dedication to The Revolt of Islam , is too well 
known to need repeating here. 

It is. hoped that this sketch — all imperfect as it is — has served to 
point out how much Mjary Wollstoneferaft did for the advancement 
and improvement of her sex and of humanity in general, and how 
extraordinarily modem were the views she held. Detractors of the 
merits of her writings will advance two aiguments'in her disfavour : 
firstly, they will say that Mary Wollstonecraft’s opinions, like those 
of most women, were drawn from her own experience, and not from 
a really wide knowledge of life. But with whom is this not the 
case ? Many of the world’s greatest philosophers have drawn their 
systems of philosophy in great part from what they have suffered 
or enjoyed in their own persons. But the ills that Mary Wollstone- 
craffc endured were, and are, those of very many women, and thus we 
can only be sincerely glad that her genius enabled, her to give the 
result so eloquently to the world. Secondly, we shall bo told that 
her writings are tinged throughout with sentimentalism. It is true 
that we cannot deny this ; but Mary Wollstonecraft lived and wrote in 
a highly sentimental age ; learned men and statesmen of the eighteenth 
century must plead guilty to the same charge. The condition of 
women has indeed greatly improved since 1797; things that were 
then mere dreams are now realities and hard facts ; but .more even 
remains to be done for them and for all humanity. Let us not, 
however, be discouraged, j)ut determine to go onwards in the cause 
of progress slowly but surely, “ ohne Hast, ohne Bast.” 
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If Mr. Du Chaillu lias not in these volumes made any important 
contribution to the early history of the ancestors of the English, he 
has made a most, valuable addition to antiquarian literature. His 
arguments in favour of his theory that the ancestors of the English 
were not those whom it is generally supposed they were, are of the 
slightest and most unconvincing character; and it seems almost 
doubtful if he can attach much importance to them himself, or he 
would have made a greeted effort to sustain them by confirmatory 
evidence if it could have been procured. His argument amounts 
only to the conjecture that the Scandinavian branch of the Germanic 
race was more energetic and earlier advanced in civilization than the 
Low German from whom the English are believed to have been 
descended, and therefore it is more probable that England was sub- 
jugated by the Northmen than by the Saxons. Evidence in 
support of this hypothesis there is none, nor does Mr. Du Chaillu 
look for it in the only place where, if found, it could carry convic- 
tion— that is, in England itself. Neither the antiquities nor the 
language nor the earliest chronicles of England give any support to 
this surmise, for it is little else ; but they all point the other way, 
and confirm the long-accepted view that the Saxons obtained pos- 
session of a large part of the soil of England before the invasion of 
the northern tribes in the ninth century. Very likely the hard-and- 
fast lines formerly drawn with regard to the successive invasions of 
England may have to be modified to some extent, but the history 
as a whole can hardly be reversed. Thefe may have been Saxon 
colonists before the fourth century, and Scandinavian ones before the 
ninth, but the general account of the order of the immigrations 
cannot be challenged with success. Mr. Du Chaillu’s argument in 
favour of his theory is so vague and slight, and occupies so incon- 
siderable a portion of his work, that it does not call for any serious 
reply; the reply is to be found in the early history of England 
itself, to which he must address himself, and show from within to 


he inaccurate, before he can substantiate the claim he makes for his 
favourite Vikings. His method in this matter is purely Conjectural ; 
“ Britain being an island could only be settled or conquered by sea- 
faring tribes,” which is undeniable ; the Danes were a seafaring 
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people, but the first reliable account we hare of their de&cent upon 
Britain is in the eighth and ninth centuries. “What were the 
Danes doing with their mighty fleets before this? Iflrading 
England of course/ 9 says Mr. DujShaillu, notwithstanding the silence 
of history on the subject. tl Let us cotapare by analogy the state* 1 
znent of the chronicles with what might happen to the history of 
England in the course of time/ 9 This is the manner of the argu- 
ment, but it is not in this way that history is written. To say 
that the Danes could have invaded England, and that they might 
have done so, is not to prove that they did do so. They came, cer- 
tainly, and have left unmistakable traces ; but it was later on, 
and they found the Saxons here when they came, and it is 
the Sipxon and not the Scandinavian tongue we speak ; but accord- 
ing to this new way of writing history, the ancestors of the 
English-speaking nations did not even Speak English or the language 
out of which English has grown. One almost is inclined to doubt 
if the author intended these pages to be taken seriously, or whether 
they were not written to enliven a highly interesting but solid work, 
and to attract readers who might otherwise pass it by. Such a 
motive would be unworthy of thbhigh reputation of the author, so we 
will dismiss it. It will be more satisfactory to English readers to 
learn that, from whatever stock they may have descended, Mr. Du 
Chaillu has a very high opinion of the race as it is to-day — “ wherever 
the English-speaking people have settled, or are at this day found, 
even in small numbers, they are far more energetic, daring, adven- 
turous and prosperous, and understand the art of self-government * 
and of ruling alien peoples far better than other colonizing nations.” 
The fallacy that we owe all these qualities and many more enumerated 
by Mr. Du Chaillu to the Northerners, be they Saxons or Danes, who 
settled here fifteen hundred years ago, was long since exposed by 
Defoe in his immortal satire ; our present energy is due to no one 
race alone, but to that mixture of races which is to be found no- 
where in the world to the same extent as upon English soil : — 

♦ u The Romans first with J uliiis Caesar came, 

Including all the nations of that name, 

Gauls, Greeks, and Lombards ; and by computation, 

Auxiliaries or slaves of ev’ry nation. 

With Hengist, Saxons ; Danes with Sueno came ; 

In search of plunder, not in search of fame. 

Scots, Piets, and Irish from the Hibernian shore ; 

And conquering^ William brought the Norman o’er. 

From this amphibious, ill-born mob began 
That vain, ill-natured thing, an Englishman. 

The customs, simames, languages, and manners 
Of all these nations are their own explainers : 

Whose relics are so lasting, and so strong, 

They’ve leffpfc shibboleth upon our tongue ; 

By which with easy search you mhy distinguish, 

Your Roman-Saxon-Danish^NomanrEnglish/’ 
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The real ‘interest and value of this important work is not to be 
estimated by the first few chapters to which we have been referring, 
and which occupy something less than thirty pages out of more than 
a thousand. The materials have b$en collected with indefinable 
■ industry from «a personal investigation of the antiquities found in 
mounds, cairns, and bogs, as well as from the ancient Sagas and 
Eddas. The author has himself seen nearly every object or grave de- 
scribed in the book, and carefully read every Saga, and the result is 
a wealth of illustration, literary and pictorial, of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of the north during a period of about 
one thousand years. The want of sequence and the lack of dates 
detraot to some extent from* the usefulness of the work, but it 
would be ungrateful to find fault with a book which so admqpbly 
fulfils its author’s purpose, and gives us so much information in 
such an attractive form. * 

What is Bometimes said in jest may on this occasion be affirmed 
in all seriousness, that the pictures alone are worth the money. 
The 1366 engravings with which the volumes are enriched are well 
executed, and cover every imaginable field. They illustrate the 
stone, the iron, the bronze, and still more highly civilized ages. 
They embrace the rock tracings of Bohuslan, Runic inscriptions, 
graves, weapons, ornaments, apparel, domestic utensils, agricultural 
implements, and furniture. 

Prom the finds, especially the bog finds, here so copiously illus- 
trated, it is possible in a large measure to construct a picture of the 
"early history of the people. “Prom them we are able to see how 
people were dressed, and to learn about their riding equipment, agri- 
cultural implements, cooking utensils, household vessels, waggons, 
tools, and offensive and defensive weapons ; from one of them also 
we were first made acquainted with their sea-vessels.” “ We can 
dress a warrior from head to foot, and wonder at his costly and 
magnificent equipment, and his superb and well-finished weapons, Ac.” 

A very interesting feature of the burial customs of the Vikings is 
that the graves are found either on the sea-coast or in places where 
easy access to the sea is possible. “ The waves strike at their base, 
and with the wind sing mournfully a requiem over the forgotten 
dead : their work is done, the glorious mission they had to accom- 
plish in the history of the world is ended ; the mighty drama of the 
sward is closed.” So these great warriors and mariners were laid in 
their eternal rest by the side of the wild ocean, they had loved so 
well. f ' 

The custom of mound-burying does not appear to have been the 
earliest ; cremation was no doubt the earlier mode of disposing of the 
‘dead, til that the return to the practice in these days might be re- 
garded. by Mf. -dJa Chaiffu as atavism, and a* eonfimariajp.Gf hie 

tfeecky as to sue conoid anc^tora. Someth*** body w^pmmed 
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m a iuneralgpyre, and sometimes placed on board a ship, Vhich was 
set on fire and driven out to sea. . It was feared that a man whohadf 
been wild and fierce while alive might, as a ghost, cause trouble to 
his household after death, in which case precautions had to be taken. 
The person whose duty it was to close th% eyes and month and pinch 
together the nostrils, approached the body from behind, instead of 
from the front, and the corpse was carried out backwards through a 
hole made in the wall, instead of through one of the usual exits. 

u Snorri godi (temple priest), the great chief, had received a forest 
from Thordlf Bcegifot (lame foot), who wanted to get it back. Thordlf 
Boogifot came home in the evening, and spoke to no one. He sat 
down in his high-seat, but did not eat that evening. He sat there 
when *fche people went to sleep, and in the morning when they rose 
Thor6l£ still sat there, and was dead. The housewife sent a man. 
to his son Arnkel, to tell him the death of Tbor61f. Arnkel rode 
to Hvamm with some of his servants, and saw that his father sat dead 
in the high-seat. All the people were full of fear, for all thought 
there was something frightful in his death. Arnkel went into the 
hall, and in along the seat' to the back of Thorolf ; ho bid every man 
to beware of walking in front of him, while the ndbjaryir had not been 
performed. Arnkel then took hold of the shoulders of Thorolf, and 
he had to use his strength ei*e he could lay him down. Then he 
wrapped a cloth around his head, and prepared his corpse for burial 
according to custom. Thereupon he had the wall broken behind 
him, and got him out there. Then oxen were yoked to a sledge, on 
which Thorolf was placed, and driven up to the valley of Thorsa ; but 
he was not easily brought to the place where he should be. There they 
buried him carefully. After the death of Thorolf many thought it 
bad to be out of doors after the sun had set, and as the summer was 
about to close, they became aware that Thorolf did not rest quiet, for 
then men could never be at peace after sunset. In the spring 
Arnkel took Thordlfs body out on a ness and there buried it anew. 
He had a fence made across the cape above the grave, so high that 
nothing but a flying bird could get over it. There Thorolf lay as 
long as Arnkel lived, but when he afterwards became troublesome 
his body was burned, and the ashes thrown into the sea.” 

Sometimes shoes were put on the body for the journey to ITel, 
horses and carriages were also buried with chiefs, so they might enter 
Yalhalla driving, or on horseback. Friends wished to be buried near 
one another, so thq$ their spirits could converse. These customs 
show' how universal is the belief that the spirit of a man survives 
his body, and at the same time remains near it for a considerable 
time at ,l&at. - - y-'.\ 

In tracing the . religious customs of the; north, and their connection 
iri^ na^y that still survive amongst, the\®agKsh, Mr. Du Chaillu is 
no k/jabte to carry us back beyond historic: period— that is, on his 
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own confesSion, seven or eight hundred years ago, hut no doubt the* 
customs then surviving were of great antiquity. The three great 
sacrificed of the year were the winter sacrifice in October, the mid- 
winter or Yule sacrifice, and the victory sacrifice in the beginning of 
* spring. On the Yule eve it was the custom to lead in procession a 
boar, consecrated to Frey, called Sdnar golt (atonement boar), and on 
this those present placed their hands, made solemn vows, and drank 
the Bragi toast. 

“ King Heidrek had a boar fed ; it was as large as the largest 
bull, but so fine that it seemed as if every hair on it was of gold. 
He placed one hand on its head, and one on its bristles, and made 
a vow that never should a man transgress so much that he should 
not have the lawful judgment of his wise men, and these men should 
take care of the boar.” # 

The people held the common belief, which is not by any means 
extinct in England, that good or bad years were often caused by 
religious zeal or the want of it, or by malign interference. But 
there were unbelievers in those days, of whom Kotil Haeng was one. 
Framar, a Viking king, who was a sacrificer that iron could not 
wound, demanded his daughter in marriage. She refused Framar ; 
nevertheless, Ketil accepted an invitation to meet Framar at Yule- 
tide. Framar and the men_ of the land sacrificed for good years. 
When Odin was mentioned Ketjl got angry, for he did not believe 
in him, and sang a song — 

“ Odin worship [ know that Framar 

Did I never, Will fall sooner 

Though long I have lived, Than this high head. ’ 

Twice the sword of Ketil did not bite ; the third time it cut Framar 
from the shoulder to the loins ; thereupon he died, and Ketil went 
home. Hot for the last time scepticism got the better of super-* 
station. 

Human sacrifices were occasionally offered in times of great 
calamity, or to avert great evils, or to obtain victory. Once when 
there was a very bad year in Beidgotaland, lots were thrown by the 
wise men, and the answer obtained was that there would never be a 
good year until the highest bom boy in the land had been sacrificed. 
The resemblance of this to certain Biblical stories at once suggests 
itself. Closely allied with the religion of the people were numerous 
superstitions. Idols were very common in the temples Wore the 
introduction of Christianity, votive offerings sand amulets were 
common. Hot only heroes but animals and lards were sometimes 
objects of worship^ as also were natural groves an i the sacrificing 
stone. Ho one ' was allowed to look at Helgafell (a holy mountain) 
before h« had washed himself in the morning, ,fud *k> cattle were to 
be killed there fire was also looked upon/ as holy under » m 
SSRtaSsstaQcsil * ■>* • 
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Beliefs in witchcraft, sorcery, and oinehfe naturally prevailed. 
There were two kinds of sorcery, Galdr and Seid, corresponding 
apparently to the white and black magic of the Bast. The Geldra- 
men were supposed to be able to cure wounds and sickness, allay 
fire and storm, rouse up the dead, in offier to consult them about 
the future, and win the love of women. This' art was believed to 
have been taught by Odin himself. The Seid had been learned from 
Vanir, and was generally used for evil purposes. The people paid 
great attention to omens, in wliich they were steadfast believers. 
There was a peculiar kind of appearance of the moon called 
Urdam&ni, the moon of Urd, which foreboded death to many people. 
A raven following a warrior going to battle was considered a good 
omen ; it evidently portended that the bird would find corpses of the 
enemy to devour. It was also considered a good omen to meet two 
men conversing or to hear a wolf howl. Before ’any important event 
occurred, there were generally visions seen or supernatural beings 
who sang songs foretelling the event. Like all the ancient people, 
the Norse were great believers in dreams, which were supposed to 
be sent by the gods to make revelations to the sleeper. King 
Gorm’s dream was not unlike Pharaoh’s. He told his dream to 
Queen Thyri, who interpreted it in this fashion : “ When three 
white oxen went up out of the sea on the land, that must mean 
three severe winters, when so much snow will fall that the season 
will be bad. When thou' sawest three other red oxen, that means 
there will comef three snowless winters, but yet not good ones, for 
they bite the grass off the ground. The three black oxen signify 
that there will come three winters which will be so bad that none 
have ever seen the like, and such a black and bad season and famine 
will come over the land that it will be unexampled. That thou 
sawest them with large Korns means there will be many outcasts 
who will lose all their property. That they went again into the 
sea means that the bad season will 'leave the land like they did. I 
can hinder all these dreams about the famine from being fulfilled. 
After this, King Gorm and Queen Thyri went home to Denmark, 
and had many ships loaded with com and other food and transported 
this to Denmark. The same was kept up every year until the 
arrival of those severe years which she had foretold.. When the 
hard time came they wanted for nothing on account of their prepara- 
tions, and there was no want in Denmark, for they distributed tnuch 
grain among the people.” So there was com -in Denmark under 
nearly the same circumstances as there had once' been in Egypt. 

Many^interesting chapters are devoted to anaccount of the social 
manners and custom! -of the people, the particulars having been 
gathered with painstaking industry .from the various Sagas. Thus 
we have detailed accounts of the holding Things, or Councils, the 
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tenor© of 'land, tire division of the people into classes, marriage, 
divorce, law, trade, and amasemente. 

The land question, whioh is agitating society so profoundly in 
these days, was a much simpler matter amongst the Scandinavians, 
as it was in England before the soil was appropriated by the 
Normans, and the desire to revert to a pre-Norman condition is a 
very natural one, and one to whioh numbers of those who are 
justifiably dissatisfied with present arrangements unconsciously, 
perhaps, are striving to return. * Amongst those whom Mr. Du 
Ghailln considers the ancestors of the English, as indeed in part 
they were, the land was held, ns it ever ought to he, by those who 
used it. The first arrangement was that of Herod or Fylki, a 
number of people settled together on a tract of land for mutual strength 
or convenience, and were called the “her,” the settlement being a herad, 
a number of these herad uniting together formed a nation or thgdd, 
as svithjdd. A great part of the land was divided into odal, the 
title to which was absolute and not depending on a superior. To 
this day we are told there are odal farms in Norway and Sweden 
which have remained in the same family from time immemorial, and, 
owing to the safeguards against alienation, it has been impossible for 
these estates to be gradually absorbed into the hands of a com- 
paratively few. The large estates held by English and Irish land- 
owners have not generally been acquired by a process of absorption, 
but by a process which deserves a very different description. Much 
of the land of England was confiscated and distributed, without any 
respect to the right ownership, at the time of the Conquest, and 
again at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries,* and much 
has also been acquired by enclosure. In the north, as originally in 
England, the large tracts which belonged to no individual were used 
by communities as common property ; they were called almenmng 
or commons, and were under the control of the herad. 

The chief division of the people into classes seems to have been 
the thrall, the karl, the jarl and the hersir. The thrall was the 
labourer, the slave, the karl the former of his own land, the jarl, the 
wealthy and fighting class. Mr. Du Chaillu gives a most interesting 
quotation from the Voluspa, in which these classes are described. The 
thrall is still with ns, though his name is changed and.he has a vote. 


“ They .called him Thrall. 
He grew 
And throve well ; 


r WM on (his) hands 
kjedskin; 
e8 knuckles. 



Back bent, . 

Heels long. 

Thereafter he began 
To try hi* strength, 

To bin! bast, 

To nake-loads } 

Thereafter he carried home 
Ifcggctd the weary day. 
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There came to the house 
The leg-walking ; 

Scars were on her soles ; 
Her arm was sunburnt ; 
Her nose was croaked j 
She was called Thir. 


She sat down 

In the middle of the seat; 

The son of the house . 

Sat at her side ; 

They talked and whispered. 
Hade a bed, 1 
Thrall and Thir, 

Through the wearisome days. 


This is followed by a description of the karl or freeman, and 
the jarl — the high-born chief possessed of warlike qualities. 

The king was the choice of the people, and could not rule 
without the consent of the Thing , and was amenable to the laws. 
The Helmskringla relates that “ some Fylkis-kings summoned a 
Thing and Olaf made a speech, wherein he <asked the bcendr to take 
him for king over the country, and promised to keep to the old laws 
and defend the land against foreign chiefs and hosts; he spoke 
long and well, and was cheered. Then the kings rose one after 
another, and .all spoke in favour of this to the people. At last the 
name of Jring over the whole land was given to Olaf, according 
to the laws of Upplfind.” 

“ The bcendr promised to give him many men in order to get the 
realm, and afterwards to hold it ; and he, on the other hand, 
promised to uphold the laws and rights of the land.” 

It is very curious to notice the tendency in our time to return to 
the ancient ways and to throw off* the yoke that has been imposed 
upon at least some of the descendants of these Northmen. In the 
proposals for local parliaments, in the establishment of county 
councils, and the suggestion of parish councils, we only see a return 
to democratic and ancient forms of government which the feudal 
system supplanted, but which will undoubtedly once more take its 
place. From the most ancient times the people assembled in 
the Thing and exercised their judicial and legislative power. There 
they deliberated, not only on local affairs, but ,on the affairs of the 
whole country. The Herad thing was a kind of village council, 
attended only by the people belonging to the herad. At a general 
Fylhis thing the representative of several herads would attend;* 
while still larger assemblies were sometimes held in which the free- 
men of the whole country would take part. 

The early literature of most peoples takes the fo^m not • only 
of legends in metrical form* but also that of proverbial philosophy, 
and the Norse had theirs, which is comprised in the H&vam&l, and 
attributed to Odin, much as the Hebrew proverbs are attributed to 
Solomon.# These proverbs deal rather with the conduct of life * than* 
with its deeper problems, Sind often remind us of the compositions 
of the late Mr. Tupper. * Notwithstanding the reputation for drink- 
ing which tbe Vikings earned, the evil of ft was not unrecognised : — 
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The afe of men's sons 
Is not so good 
As men say it is ; 

For the more a man drinks 
The less has he his senses. 


I got drunk, * 

I got too drunk 
At the wise Jfjal&r’s ; 
The ale is best when 
JSvery man 
Gets his reason back* 


The well-known lines in Homer rendered by Pope — 

“ A generous friendship no cold medium knows ; 
Burns with one love, with one^resentment glows ; 
One should our interests, one our passions be, 

My friend should hate the man that injures me , 99 

finds a counterpart in the Hdftiavfil : 

u To )iis friend 
A man should be a friend 
To him and his friend ; 

But no man 
Should be the friend 
Of his foe’s friend/* 


The volumes conclude with numerous extracts relating «the deeds 
of famous Vikings ; extracts from Frankish annals, and especially 
interesting are the facsimiles of Norse manuscripts. 

The Viking Age will bo found to contain matters of interest 
to the antiquary, the politician, the student of religion, the lover of 
folklore, and the historian. We can only conclude by hoping the 
book will meet with the reception it so thoroughly deserves. 



PRINCE NAPOLEON (JEfeOME). 


Many persons in reading of the collision in the Channel last 
summer in which Prince Napoleon so nearly* lost his life, must 
have thought of Caesar’s speech to the alarmed sea-captain in 
Plutarch ; “ cSi, roA^ea kcu SiftiQi * Ka la a pa ifrspHQ ical rr^v 

Kalaapog rvyr\v avfiirXiQvaav. Be of good cheer, and fear nothing ; 
thou earnest Caesar and Caesar’s fortune with thee.” The analogy is, in- 
deed, not perfect ; for in the modern incident the luckless captain 
perished, while he to whom his enemies have given the not dishonour- 
able nickname of a Cdsar d6class6 escaped. Which of them went to a 
better thing is a matter which is still on the knees of the gods ; and 
equally doubtful is it whether the princely survivor has not yet before 
him great destinies on earth. For though at this moment the 
Bonapartes may seem to be under a cloud, yet to those who bear in 
mind that in France it is only the improbable which comes to pass, 
it appears by no means impossible 'that the Imperial dignity may 
emerge once more in our own day in all its former splendour. The 
Bonapartes are unpopular indeed; but the same maybe said of the exist- 
ing Republic, and of the Bourbon claimants, not to mention the extinct 
Boulanger ; and yet power must almost certainly be secured within a 
short period in the hands of one or other of these conflicting interests. 
Since 1799 France has never been more restless than she is to-day,, 
and her periods of restlessness have invariably been followed by 
intervals of strong Government, It may therefore easily happen that 
the exit of one or other of the leading personages from the European 
stage, a disturbance of the European peace, or a striking incident in 
the home politics of France, will suddenly cause the French to call 
passionately on any man who may seem capable of leading them — a 
Bonaparte or another. 

Should the Imperial family recover the crown, it would probably 
be in the person of Prince Napoleon, who is the official head of the 
family, and is also a man of talent, of ambition* and of courage. He 
labours, it is true, under a disadvantage in the /estrangement which 
notoriously exists between him and his heir, Prince Victor NapoleOn ; 
for in France the relation between parents and., children is regarded aft 
the most Sacred of hnman obligatioiis/ It would, however, be difficult 
to pass him. over/ His headship is based on family laws made by 
•Napoleon L> and confirmed by Napoleon III. There ere, indeed, 
Vol. i 33v-~No. I, c 
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other Bonapartes who have a prior claim as far as purely hereditary 
right is concerned. Napoleon I. (himself the second of five brothers) 
declared the crown hereditary* first in his own male line, and next in 
that of his elder brother Joseph ; if these branches failed, it was to 
pass to the lines of Louis and J6rome, the fourth and fifth brothers. 
The third brother, Xucien, was excluded on account of his persistent 
republicanism and his sturdy independence, although he, as 
President of the Five Hundred on the 18 Brumaire, had more than 
any other man helped Napoleon to power. LucWs line is most 
amply represented to-day. A short table will simplify the matter - 
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Feed* this table it will fee Been that, according to onr rales of , 
Ascent, Lncien*s grandson, Cardinal Bonaparte (who is, tbratygh Us 
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mother, a grandson of Joseph also) is the head of the house, and that 
the male heirs next in order are : (1) the Cardinal's brother, 
Napoleon Charles ; (2) his uncle, Prince Louis Lucien, wjio so 
worthily represents the family in this country, in which he was bom ; 
and (3) his cousin, Prince Roland, The Jfouse-law, however, excludes 
all these persons in favour of King, Jerome's line. It is true that 
this law is not more immutable than * any other, and if an. active 
leader were wanted in the discreditable dissensions between .Prince 
Napoleon and his son, a family revolution might transfer the head- 
ship to Prince Roland, who is a young man and a soldier, is able and 
popular, and (what is very important) is rich with the millions 
which M. Blanc, his father-in-law, collected at Baden-Baden, and 
elsewhere. As,‘ however, the law of Napoleon I. was confirmed by 
Napoleon III. (who owed his own right to it), and is apparently 
accepted by the family, Jerome’s son must be assumed to be the 
present chief of the Bonapartes, and we propose briefly to show what 
manner of man he is. 

Princo Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul Bonaparte, frequently 
called for distinction Napoleon Jerome, although in fact he does not 
bear his father's name, is the only surviving son of the great 
Napoleon’s youngest brother, King Jerome, and liis wife Catherine* 
daughter of Frederic I., King of W iirtoraberg. Ail earlier marriage 
of Jeronfe with an American lady was declared void by the Emperor, 
who, in 1807, gave his brother the crown of Westphalia, and married 
him to the Wiirtemberg. princess, a noble woman, who, after the fall 
of the Bonapartes in 1815, in spite of her father's strong pressure, 
clung to Jerome, although he had been by no means a model husband. 
Thero were three children of this marriage. The eldest, Jtfrome, born 
in 1814, entered his grandfather s army, and died as a Wiirtemberg 
colonel in 1845. The second is the Princess Mathilde, now in her 
sixty-ninth year. The youngest, the subject of this paper, was bom 
at Trieste in September, 1822, nearly a year and a half after the 
death of the great Emperor, whom ho resembles iu face to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Losing his mother in his thirteenth year, he spent 
much of his boyhood with his aunt, Queen Hortense, in Italy, and 
in her Swiss home ; and to her, and to her son, who became subse- 
quently the Emperor Napoleon III., lie owed a very considerable part 
of his early training. He passed through the military school of 
Wlirtembgrg, and followed his elder brother into the army of that 
country. Unlike Uiafc brother, however, he sympathized entirely 
with the French ; and when in 1840 there were apprehensions of war, 
arising out of the Egyptian question, he resigned his commission and 
left Germany. In 1845 ho received permission to visit France, but, 
as he connected himself ostentatiously with the democratic Opposi- 
tion, and was loud in his sympathy with his cousin (afterwards 
Napoleon HI.), who was then in prison at Ham on account of the 
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Boulogne attempt, he was soon requested to withdraw. In 1847 he 
and his father were both authorized to reside in France, and thus it 
was that they were on the spot at the outbreak of the Revolution 
of 1848. 

Prince Napoleon’s political record may be said to have begun with 
that event. He at once declared that it was the duty of every good 
citizen to rally to the Republic, and he was returned to the Con- 
stituent Assembly as representative of Corsica. He generally voted 
with the party of order, advocating the recall and the election of his 
cousin, Louis Napoleon, opposing the banishment of the Orleans 
family, and favouring the creation of two Chambers and a Presidency. 
After his cousin’s election as President, he was, in 1849, appointed 
Minister to Spain. On his way there he made a speech at Bordeaux, 
in which he referred to the Prince President as a reactionary. The 
latter at once published a strong censure, which reached the new 
Minister at Madrid. He immediately left his post in order to 
vindicate himself in the Chamber at Paris, and was naturally dis- 
missed for absence without leave. This freak and its result drove 
him into retirement for a couple of years. 

On the revival of the Empire in 1852, Prince Napoleon was, in 
accordance with the House-law, declared heir to the throne after his 
father, in default of issue to the Emperor, who was then unmarried. 
He received the title of Imperial Highness, the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and (though he had never served in France) the 
rank of General of Division. His career during the Empire was 
remarkable. He was appointed to several high posts, but he held 
none of them long. He frequently spoke or wrote in opposition to 
the Government, but it was never clearly understood whether he was 
really hostile to the Emperor, or whether his speeches were “ feelers ” 
thrown out by the Emperor’s desire. It is certain that his very free 
opinions on religious questions gained for him the strong dislike of 
the new Empress. He served in the Crimea for a short time, and 
his early return, attributed by some to his bad health, by others to 
the Emperor’s order, provoked by a suspicion that some severe 
criticisms of the campaign, published in Belgium, were written by 
the Prince, made him decidedly unpopular. 

During the second half of the Empire Prince Napoleon’s relations 
with the Sovereign were a source of constanj; discussion. In 1858 
he was appointed to the newly created Ministry of Algiers and the 
Colonies j but he soon resigned ther post on Aiding that he would 
not be allowed to carry through the informs which he deemed 
necessary. A year later he received the hand of the Princess 
QlotUde, daughter of King Victor Emmanuel ; and in return for this 
alliance, the French armies inarched with the King in that campaign 
which practically created. Italy. The Prince took but a subordinate 
part in the war. The occupation of Tuscany wa? assigned to him ; 
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and it has been supposed that the Emperor for a time cherished the 
idea of making his cousin ruler of that Duchy, had not the Italians 
been too strongly opposed to the plan. In March, 1861, the -Prince 
made a very striking speech in the Senate. In it he defended the 
Emperor’s Italian policy, inveighed against the Temporal Power of 
the Pope, and attacked the Bourbons savagely. The Emperor 
addressed to him a letter, • in which he complimented him on his 
eloquence, while disclaiming his opinions. A less pleasant conse- 
quence was a sharp pamphlet written by the Duke d'Aumale, which 
almost brought about a duel between the two princes. Two years 
later the Emperor had again to disavow certain views which the 
Prince had put forward in a speech on the Polish Question. On 
this occasion the reproof was conveyed in very marked terms, and 
the Prince, in consequence, avoided the debates for more than a year. 
In 1865, at the inauguration of a statue to Napoleon I. in Corsica, 
he again made a very Radical speech ; whereupon the Emperor, who 
was absent in Algeria, expressed his displeasure so plainly that Prince 
Napoleon resigned his offices in the Privy Council and the Council 
of Regency, and remained for a time in notorious disfavour. A 
similar incident had occurred under Louis XVIII. in 1815, when 
the Duke of Orleans (afterwards King Louis Philippe), having 
opposed in the 'Chamber of Peers a proposal to punish those who 
had taken part in the Republic or the Empire, the King was so 
annoyed that he forbade the Princes of the Blood to attend the 
debates unless they were specially summoned. The Emperor took 
his cousin back into grace in 1866. Not the least of Prince 
Napoleon’s functions under the Empire was his presidency- of the 
Commission for publishing the Correspondence of Napoleon I. The 
student of history is often surprised at the omission from that 
^collection of important letters which are undoubtedly genuine. The 
Prince, however, made a defence which was at least fairly logical 
when he said that he had made it his rule to publish only that 
which the great Emperor himself would have wished to give to the 
world. # * 

In 1869 Prince Napoleon contributed largely by his influence to 
the introduction of a new system, and the - formation of a liberal 
Ministry. His own name was frequently mentioned in connection 
with the Premiership, which was, however, given finally to M. Ollivier. 
The Prince was yachting off Norway when war 1 suddenly broke out 
in the following year. He at once returned, to Paris, and was 
appointed to the command of an expedition which it was then con- 
templated to»send against the Prussian coasts. That plan was, how- 
ever, not carried out, and the Prince accompanied the Emperor to * 
the field. Immediately after the battle of Gravelotte he was sent to 
Italy to implore the aid’of his father-in-law, the King. While he 
was negotiating, with little hope, he received the news of Sedan. 
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H© immediately wrote to the captive Emperor, begging to be allowed 
to thare his fate. His words show that he was not more unmindful 
of the 'lessons of Arenenberg than of more recent benefits. “Mis- 
fortune,” he said, “ can but strengthen the ties which have bound 
me to you since my childhood.” The Emperor's reply from 
Wilhelmshdhe was affectionate : 

“My dear Cousin, —I am greatly touched by your offer to share my 
captivity; but 1 wish to remain alone with the few persons who have 
accompanied mo. I have even begged the Empress not to come. I hope 
that we shall one day meet in happier times, and, meanwhile, I renew the 
assurance of my sincere friendship.” 

They never met in happier times, and the Prince’s relations with 
the Empress Eug&ue were still strained when the Emperor died in 
January 1873. There was somo idle talk in Prance during the war 
of the Prince being placed on the throne by means of the Prussian 
army and of the French prisoners. This was, however, primely 
outcome of the unpopularity which has generally been his lot in 
Prance, and which was exemplified in a gross and unjust attack by 
Jules Pavre in 1871. 'that Minister spoke of u a person who, 
having had the honour of wearing the French uniform, had turned 
his back at the moment when the enemy was invading the country/’ 
The Prince easily refuted this charge jn a stinging pamphlet, which 
he styled La Vdriti a mcs Calomniaieurs, and in which he showed 
that he had quitted the seat of war only in obedience to the orders 
of the Chief of the State. 

Prince Napoleon was a member of the ConSeil Gdndral of Corsica 
in 1871 and 1872. He was banished from Prance in the latter 
year* but was allowed to return in 1873. He then attempted to got 
his name replaced on the list of general officers, from which it had 
been removed on the fall of the dynasty. In this he failed. He 
now lived quietly for some years, using his influence only indirectly 
to bring about a Monarchical restoration by means of an alliance of 
the Democrats and the Bonapartists. # The Bourbons he opposed 
bitterly and the white flag he epigrammatically denounced as 
“ foreign to modern Prance.” He remained on bad terms with the 
widowed Empress, and even absented himself from the fdte at 
Chislehurst on the coming of age of the Prince Imperial in 1874- 
In return for this slight, the young Prince, in 1876, wrote a letter 
to the electors of Corsica, recommendingHhen#fco vote for M. Rouher, 
Who Was opposing the Prince. The latter was, however, elected, and 
took his seat with the Deft. It was in November of this year that 
he made the violent speech against Clericalism in which occurred 
f the fierce utterance, u Smez dwjdsnite et *uou$ r&olterez dv, rdmluV 
IBat 1870, the death of the son of Napoleon III. made Prince 
Napc^eoh head of the Bonaparte family. The young. Prince 
had; indeed, inhis will left the succession to Prince Naj$£eon’s eon 
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Victor ; but the chiefs of the party preferred to follow the decrees 
of the .two Emperors, and recognized the father. The Prince 
now sedulously avoided all appearance of pretending to the -throne, 
and expressly announced his loyal attachment to the .Republic, a 
profession of faith which he has never l^lied by any overt act. He « 
applauded, as might be expected of him, the measures taken against 
the Congregations in 1880. Immediately after Gambetta’s death in 
1883, he issued a manifesto in which he charged the Government 
with a long series of blunders. For this he was for a time placed 
in arrest ; and proposals were made for banishing all members of 
families which had reigned in France. In the following year 
he opposed the revision of the Constitution by a Congress, and 
vainly demanded the convocation of an entirely new Constituent 
Assembly. In this year the opposition of his son became an 
open breach, the young Prince quitting his father’s house. Two 
years ago, Prince Napoleon, in common with all members of 
former reigning families, was compelled by a now law to quit 
France, and Europe has since heard little of him until the very 
recent shipwreck, in which ho saved himself from a watery grave by 
his vigour and presence of mind. The marriage of his daughter to 
her uncle, Princo Amadeus of Italy, connects the Bonapartes with 
the House of Braganza, and less directly with that of Orloans. 
His second son, Prince Louis, has just taken a siep which will gain 
him some popularity in France, in quitting the Italian army for that 
of the Czar. 

The brief chronicle shows that Prince Napoleon is a man of very 
strong opinions, who possesses tho resolution and courage to make 
himself felt, even in times when it is dangerous to do so. Ho is a 
Radical of the Radicals, bitterly — almost bigotedly — hostile to 
Church or Ecclesiasticism in every form, and eager to see the 
country governed by — or, at least, through — tho masses. Wo may 
roughly reduce the main outlines of his policy to three beads. 
His first aim would seem to be that of winning ovor the Democracy 
by a lino of conduct more or less like that of tho Republic#of 1848, 
and of the Second Empire in its earlier years. In this connection it 
may be observed how carefully he has refrained throughout his 
career from the slightest attempt to exploit his royal birth and 
connections (of which we shall speak later). This may be a small 
matter in itself ; but, considering the varied incidents of the last 
forty-five years, and the general tendency of human nature, his 
consistency goes far to prove the JMnce a matt of character and 
principle. Second only to his regard for the Democracy is his 
hatred of the Church, or, as he would possibly prefer to style it, df 
Clericalism. This opinion, too, he has aired with consistent courage 
at all times, alike when it embroiled him with a powerful monarch, 
and when it estranged him from a kinsman in adversity for whom 
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he felt a real affection. Lastly, lie is a sections advocate of the 
appeal to the popular vote in the form of the plebiscite* which 
has always been so favourable to the Napoleons. Now, unsatisfactory 
as this method of determining great questions may be to those who 
• believe that every people requires to be governed, it is certain that 
a Radical can give no logical or consistent ground for opposing it ; 
and as long as the Bonapartes adhere to it, and the other factions 
reject it, so long the Bonapartes will be a power in France, the 
home of logical principles. It is worthy of remark, perhaps, that 
Prince Napoleon bears a very strong facial resemblance to Napoleon 1., 
and that he also possesses his uncle’s gift of saying clever, terse 
things which generally have a strong bitter flavour. * His age (now 
sixty-seven) will be a disadvantage to him should he ever adopt the 
rdle of active Pretender. 

There is another very important point to be borne in mind when 
the question of a Bonaparte restoration is discussed. Should the 
Prince or his descendants even attain power, Bonapartism would 
appear in an entirely new guise, for, through his mother, he belongs 
to the royal caste, a distinction which neither of the Emperors could 
claim. He is, indeed as “ well-born” as any Sovereign in Europe, 
and there is probably no reigning family to which he is not related. 
As his great-grandmother was a sister of George III., he is second 
cousin once removed to Queen Victoria, and shares all her ancestry 
save that through Queen Charlotte and the Duchess of Kent. He 
has as much of the blood of Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stewart in his 
veins as the Queen has in hers ; and in respect of the last he is 
excelled by his children, who, through their mother, are descended 
from Charles I., through his daughter Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, 
while our reigning house can claim descent only through a daughter 
of James I. Prince Napoleon is descended from George I. in three 
distinct lines, one of them being through George II. and Frederic, 
Prince of Wales. As a singular instance of the irony of history, 
it may be remarked that his father, J6rome, held high command at 
the battW of Auorstadt, which gained him the crown of Westphalia, 
while it drove to ruin and death the enemy’s general, the Duke of 
Brunswick, the author of the famous manifesto of July 1792, which 
had doomed Louis XVI. Now, when Jerome heard of the death of 
his opponent, he little dreamed that that opponent was the great- 
grandfather of his own son that was to be bom hereafter. “Bruns- 
wick’s fated chieftain,” who fell at Qnatre-Bzps, and^ our luckless 
Queen Caroline, were great-uncle* and great-aunt to Prince Napoleon, 
who is, therefore, first-cousin once removed to the long-lamented 
Princess Charlotte. He is descended in two lines from Frederic 
WiHiam I., Xing of Prussia, father of Frederic the Great, and is 
fourth-cousin to the late Emperor Frederic EEL Two of his great- 
aunts, sisters of Frederic t of Wttrtemberg, became empresses of 
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Austria and Russia respectively; and the late Czar Alexander* H. 
was his second-cousin. It is hardly necessary to remark that these 
relationships give him descent from nearly all the ancient reigning 
houses of Europe, from the Saxon Emperors, the royal lines of 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, and Norway^ and even from the older 
French Kings ; for through Edward III. he descends from Philip 
the Fair, and through the Tudors from Charles VI. of France. If, 
therefore, he, or any of his descendants, had one day to stand upon 
a platform (absit omen) in company with Monsieur de Paris and a 
priest, the latter could address the victim as Fils de Saint-Zouis 
with the same right with which the Abb6 Edgworth gave that style 
to Louis XVI. His children have a still stronger strain of royal 
blood ; for through theij; mother they are descended from the House 
of Savoy, from Henry IV., and Louis XIII. of France, and (in two 
lines) from the Emperor Leopold II., and his illustrious mother, the 
Empress-Queen Maria Theresa. This, it may be objected, is a mere 
matter of sentiment and unimportant. But more things are wrought 
by sentiment than this world wots of. For the moment Prince 
Napoleon’s royal birth may be a drawback in France, as his demo- 
cratic opinions may cause him to be regarded doubtfully by foreign 
Sovereigns. Change is, however, rapid in our days, and these family 
connections, and the descent of his sons from Henri IV., are a factor 
which is to be considered when we try to estimate the chances of 
the Government of France falling into the hands even of a man 
endowed with the strong principle, the strong courage, and the strong 
ability of Prince Napoleon. , . 


Frank T. Lawrence. 



SHALL WE ABOLISH THE HALF- 
SOVEREIGN? 


After many postponements and delays, a beginning has at last 
been made in the renewal of the ^old coinage. By virtue of the 
powers conferred by tho Coinage Act passed in the last Session of 
Parliament, Mr. Goschen has, as it is well known, commenced 
calling in the pre-Victorian gold coins. The fact that action has 
really been taken, and the knowledge that the last Act is but the 
prelude to much more extensive measures, have given rise to various 
rumours as to what is likely to be proposed in the next Session. 
Thus the Chancellor of the Exchequer has, rightly or wrongly, been 
credited with the intention of re-arranging altogether the country- 
note issues, of introducing £1 notes, of forcing large quantities of 
silver into circulation, and, lastly, of abolishing the half-sovereign. 
It is on the last of these suggested measures it is proposed to make 
some remarks, without, of course, expressing any opinion as to what 
may bo Mr. Goschen’s real intentions in the matter. 

Mr. Goschen will not be. the first Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who has shown himself no friend to the half-so\&ereign. Lord 
Randolph Churchill looked at it with no friendly eye, and 
Mr. Childers's unsuccessful attempt to “degrade” it to a token 
coin is too recent to be forgotten. The general disapproval with 
which that proposal was received may reasonably incline subsequent 
Ministers to the opinion that the half-sovereign should not be 
mended, jsut ended. The main reason of this official hostility to 
the coin is the fact that it is so terribly expensive. The wear and 
tear of a half-sovereign is on the average much greater in proportion 
to its value than that of a sovereign. This partly arises fft>m its 
popularity and the consequently greater number of times it changes 
hands, but mainly from the fact that, while it is but half the value 
of a sovereign, the surface it presents for abrasion is 'about three- 
quarters* of the larger coin. The investigations that have at different 
- times been made by Professor Jevons, Mr. John B. Martin, Mr. Pal- 
grave, and others, all emphasize this ; and indeed the statutes regu- 
lating the matter also recognise it, as the least legal tender weight 
of a half-sovereign is fixed at less than one-half of a sovereign by 
one-eighth of a groin. A series of elaborate experiments^ Pro- 
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fessor Jevons led him to the opinion that half-sovereigns become 
illegally light after being about ten years in circulation, while the 
legal life of ^ sovereign, on the other hand, might be taken to be 
prolonged for eighteen years. Mr. John Martin, in his investigations, a 
hardly marks so much discrepancy* between them, as he fixes their 
legal lives at eleven and sixteen years respectively. But even this 
more favourable estimate is sufficiently adverse to the smaller coin 
to justify the dislike of the authorities to it, and, in addition to this 
it must be remembered that the. proportion of light half-sovereigns 
is very much larger than that of light* sdvereigns, amounting pro- 
bably to not less than 60 per cent. , of the whole number of half- 
sovereigns in circulation, which amount must, of course, if the half- 
sovereign is to be retained in circulation, be re-coined. The cost of 
re-coining the. half-sovereigns was estimated by Mr. Palgrave in 
1883 at £236,500, to which a large sura, over £120,000, must now 
be added for another six years’ wear ; for, even taking the lowest 
estimate (Professor Jevons’), it is probable that the annual wear of 
£20,000,000 in half-sovereigns must amount to about £21,700 a 
year. Thus not only is the half-sovereign a very expensive coin#to 
maintain, but it stands in the way of possible substitutes which are 
not only not costly, but the issue of them already yields a large 
profit capable, moreover, of considerable increase — i.c,, silver coins* 
The fall in the value of. silver, so frequently discussed and deplored 
in our public press, has no terrors for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who is able to buy the raw article at 42 d. per ounce, and 
sell it to the public in its manufactured state in shillings and half- 
crowns at 60d. The profits realized in a year have frequently 
exceeded £200,000. In the year 1887 the profit was £230,210, and 
in 1888, with somewhat smaller coinage operations, £176,389; so 
that it is not to be wondered at that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should be supposed to be anxious to extend this ex- 
ceedingly lucrative business. Silver seems likely to be procurable 
in almost any quantity, and, though it has been once or twice lately 
reported in the money articles of our .newspapers that the quotations 
have risen slightly in “ consequence of purchases by the Mint,” it is 
Moubtful whether these comparatively small dealings can affect its 
valuer, except in a very temporary manner. Germany is known to 
hav# large quantities of silver coin, which she would be glad to 
dispose of at not too great a sacrifice, and this, . in addition to the 
possible increased output of the American mines, is likely to keep 
silver at such a figure as will for years yield our Government a large 
profit on the coinage thereof. 

So far we have discussed the half-sovereign only as. it may be. 
regarded by the maker. : let us now shortly examine its fuerits or 
defects from the point of view of the user. 

That the public? in general, above the rank of manual labourers, 
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consider the half-sovereign a useful coin there can be little doubt. 
The inconvenience, not to say discomfort, of having to fill purse or 
pocket with, say, four half-crowns in place of the hardlj|appreciable 
c weight of a half-sovereign would be constantly felt by very many 
persons in the ordinary daiSy recurring retail transactions of life. 
It would not be pleasant, when tendering a sovereign weighing 
123J grs. for, say, an eightpenny purchase, to receive therefor 
change in silver weighing over 8£ oz., which would be further 
increased by the necessary addition erf two or three bronze coins. 

This inconvenience, however, is small comparatively with that 
which would bo felt by large tinders and manufacturers, who are in 
^the habit of paying away from £2000 to £3000 a week in wages. 
By them the half-sovereign is very extensively used, and the weekly 
transportation of la^ge masses of silver coin, compulsorily used instead 
of half-sovereigns, from the bank to the works would be attended 
with greatly increased risk and trouble. -When such works are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a bank, the inconvenience will not, 
perhaps, be sufficiently felt to cause more than a temporary protest ; 
bmb it is in instances where the distant situation of the manufactory 
will involve the transportation of heavy coins for, say, three or four 
miles that a real grievance may be felt, and an outcry raised. The 
banks themselves, too, might very reasonably object to being * com- 
' polled to deal with such increased amount of silver ; for though no 
doubt it would be an advantage, and would so far facilitate counting, 
to know that every gold coin was a sovereign, yet this convenience 
would be more than counterbalanced by the manual labour involved 
in manipulating the* silver substitutes for the half-sovereign. Nor 
would the banks, grateful as they may be inclined to feel for being 
relieved of a dead weight of light gold, shut their eyes to the possible 
danger of having to receive a more oppressive weight of silver. This 
particular difficulty, however, of course could be got over by special 
arrangements for the reception of silver being made by the Bank of 
England. As regards the*wage-earners themselves — by far the largest 
class, be it remembered, iq the. country — it is doubtful whether the 
oft-repeated statement that the half-sovereign is an especial favourite 
with them is at all to be relied on. Against this opinion it may be* 
urged that it is small, and not easily recognized by the touch of 
horny fingers, and that it tends to lose itself in deep, pockets m m 
the folds of thick clothing. It is also often found to be an unwel- 
come coin to discharge any of those small purchases in which the 
wages of labour are commonly expended, involving as it does the 
.giving of *6 much change. Such large circulation as the half- 
sovereign enjoys in many parts of England, and especially in Scot- 
land, arises probably not from any special desire erf the working 
classes to possess it, but from the preference of the banks and mauu- 
for the reasons ahbye'stated, to employ itinpaying^wages. 
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Briefly, then, we may sum np these considerations by saying that 
the authorities, as represented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
are fully justified in hostility to the half-sovereign ; that the middle 
and upper classes, large traders, and bankers would view its proposed 
abolition with great disfavour, whil& the great mass of manual* 
labourers would view such a prospect with comparative indifference. 
These various considerations will, no doubt, all receive due weight 
in any legislation affecting the coin, and it is just possible that means 
may be found of reconciling these conflicting sentiments. 

It only remains to mention yet another suggestion that has been 
made— viz., the issue of 10s. notes ip lieu of half-sovereigns. These 
might, of course, be issued against gold, and be received as unlimited 
legal .tender ; or against silver, and pass but as token-money. As,* 
however, it seems to be agreed that we are about, to legalize in some 
form the issue of £1 notes — a measure which it may take some years 
for the public in England to become accustomed to — it is hardly 
likely that the issue of notes of a still smaller denomination will at 
present be proposed. It is a point, however, that should not be lost 
sight of in considering the possible future of the half-sovereign. 


W. Talbot Agar. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

f 

PRESENT, PAST, AND FUTURE. 


The present of that magnificent new Switzerland, known as British 
Columbia, may be said to have only now begun with the first, train 
which arrived at the Pacific terminus of Vancouver in 1886 . Until 
then the British coast of the Pacific was shut off from communica- 
tion with Canada by four great ranges of mountains, and communi- 
cation with England and Europe could only take place through 
foreign territory, or by the dangerous passage round Cape Horn. 

Millions of money and thousands of lives have been squandered 
in trying to find a North-West passage by sea — a passage useless 
and worthless now it has been found — yet now that the North-West 
passage by land has become an accomplished fact, now that Japan 
is brought within throe weeks of Canada, the full grandeur and 
significance of the new departure appears too great to be easily 
grasped. Venice and Genoa owed their greatness to being the 
Italian termini of the Eastern trade, and a greater Genoa will surely 
arise in the new city of Vancouver, on the shores of Bnrrard Inlet,' 
for here we have a centraT link connecting the different members of 
the great British Empire. Burrard Inlet is itself a magnificent 
natural harbour, some twelve miles long by three broad. Already 
large steamers ply between China and Japan and Vancouver, and it 
js a question of but a short time before similar steamers will run 
between Vancouver and Australia. The trade done by sailing vessels 
on the latter route is already large. 

The lack of good agricultural country has always been looked 
upon as the great .drawback to the prosperity of British Columbia ; 
and, -undoubtedly, a crime against the whole nation, and, most 
especially, a crime against Canada, waB committed by the blundering 
politicians at Home, whose inexcusable folly and negligence, or mass 
ignorance, caused fie loss of the magnificent agricultural country 
which should atill be British territory. Of. all blunders from which 
England has had to suffer, the cession of Oregon and Washington 
Temtory was oneofthe greatest. , - . . . . 

> Yet the capacities of this province even, from ah agricultural 
point ef vicw ore great, compared by any European standard. From 
.Ne^.Westmih^t^tlb 'Yale, at the bead of. navigation on twFjazer,-' 
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is a distance of more than a hundred miles through a valley of rich 
alluvial soil. All that is required for the production of all ^ that a 
farmer’s heart could desire is a thorough system , of dyking and 
draining, and this is being carried on with wonderful rapidity. The 
Pitt Meadows, twelve miles from VanGauver, will represent many 
thousands of acres of rich soil as soon as the drainage works now in 
course of construction are completed ; the rich islands at the mouth 
of the Frazer are already dyked, and the same may be said of the 
Matsqui reclaimed lands, and of many thousands of acres higher up 
the Frazer. Here surely is land enough to supply not only the 
wants of a great city but also enough Jt or a flourishing export trade. 
Further back, on what is known as the Interior Plateau of British 
Columbia, is the fine ranching country of Kootanie, from which the 
supplies of cattle and Horses will be drawn for the lower country. 

The trend of all the coast mountains is from N.W. to S.E., and 
the lower slopes haying a southerly aspect are likely to prove excel- 
lent for fruit growing. We will describe one such slope with a 
southerly aspect on the north side of Burrard Inlet. The moun- 
tains appear to a new-comer to come down to the water’s edge, 
but there is really a gentle continuous rise of from eight to twelve 
miles before the mountain . ascent truly begins. One may expect 
five months of glorious summer weather in this part .of British 
Columbia, and here are no valleys to interrupt the sunshine, whilst 
heat is tempered by almost constant S.W. breezes from the Pacific. 

The term south-west is here used correctly, but in passing it is to 
be noted that it is impossible in ordinary conversation to follow tho 
conventional meridian of Greenwich. The sun rises in British 
Columbia over the Rocky Mountains, and sets towards Chjna ; New 
York, Montreal, and Quebec are “ Eastern ” towns; and how much 
further East is England ? China and Japan are the nearest neigh- 
bours in the West ; a very topsy-turvy state of things lor any one 
newly arrived from Europe. 

Two tiny villages only exist at present on tho north side of 
Burrard Inlet, where, in the future, busy wharves and crowded 
shipping will surely be seen. One village belongs to the Indian 
Mission; the other is little but a cluster of huts inhabited by the 
employes of the Moodyville Saw Mills. But stretching back from 
this now squalid village extend woodland roads of exquisite beauty. 
These rough logrfoads, which stretch for miles upon miles in every 
direction, were originally made for the purpose of bringing timber 
to the water’s edge, but have long ceased to be used for this pur- 
pose; the giant trees, which alone are considered worth felling on. 
this coast,, wended their way years ago/at the heels of oxen, to the 
ships whioh were to take them to South America and Australia. 
The drawback to the beauty of the primaeval forest, as one sees it 
in Canada, is the sameness and sombreness of tone caused by the 
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overwhelming superiority in size end numbers of the different 
varieties of pine, the original home of which seems to have been 
the Pacific coast. But along these logging roads, now the giant 
pines are gone, the beautiful deciduous trees of the country are able 
to grow luxuriantly, intermingled with young pines of less sombre * 
tints than their elders. Ferns with fronds more than a yard long, 
ferns of all sizes down to the tiniest ; luxuriant mosses, some of the 
richest green, some hanging like greybeards from the branches ; a 
wealth of fungi and lutens, and all these not only covering the 
ground, but clothing every fallen trpe, climbing up trunks, and* 
venturing out boldly on branches. And small paths of emerald 
green turf wind away through the trees to the right and left, and 
the murmur of running water is heard as some bright mountain- 
stream makes its way to the shore. Wild fruits abound — gooseber- 
ries, plums, cherries, several species of raspberries, cranberries, 
huckleberries, and “ berries ” of all kinds, the names of which are 
unknown to us. The cultivated raspberry, grown by the Indians in 
their garden patches, is of large size and delicious flavour. Two 
wild species known as the salmon- and the thimble-berry are worth 
growing as ornamental shrubs, Vifch their white and pink flowers, 
and pale rose-coloured frfoit. The dogwood, so often mentioned by 
travellers, is interesting to the botanist • the apparent blossom con- 
sists of large white bracts, four to five in number, and the true 
flowers are thickly clustered on a receptacle. A small plant, the 
flower of which reminds one of the wood-anemone, has similar 
blossoms. But the novelties in vegetation are not so striking as the 
resemblances ; the plants which resemble those we are most familiar 
with in {Ingland are numberless. Amongst these are the wild rose, 
the foxglove, the elderberry, and the Michaelmas daisy. And the 
turf looks just as homelike, with, to all appearance, the same mix- 
ture of white clover and small grasses that we have in England. 

Lovely as these roads are, one knows they soon must be, and 
ought to be, things of the past, and that flourishing fruit farms and 
settlers’ homes will be seen where only the Indian and the wild 
beast of the forest wander now. This country is still so new that 
the strangest contrasts exist side by side. Not* only do the trades- 
people call for orders, but one has a luxury, not common, even in 
London, meat and fish and anything else one has money to pay for 
can be ordered by telephone. The town has both gas and electric 
light $ the telegraph-poles are lost to view as they pass through the 
forest to the next point of civilization. Steamers ply constantly 
between the different Pacific ports and Vancouver and Victoria, 
and the railway is the life-giving artery whieh connects ns with 
Eastern Canada. Yet in less than an hour we may drive to the 
spot wher^ with wild sobs and lamentations, the Indians last spring 
carried away their beloved dead. The forest on the peninsula which 
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land-looks Burrard’s Inlet has been kept as a National •Park, .and 
a. road was to be made round it. How could the road be turned 
aside for the sake of the Indian dead ? Yet those who saw the 
removal, said it was a sad and touching sight, for these poor savages 
believe that the spirits of the departed love to linger round their 
last resting-place. We have seen the sp&t : it is one of the love- 
liest where all is lovely. Par away to the north stretch the deep- 
blue calm waters of the lake-like Inlet ; the mountains, some just 
tipped witji snow, and all wooded to they.* summits, seem to rise 
from the water’s edge. Just round us is an open space, thickly 
carpeted with rich velvety turf, and further back a tangled growth 
of trees and shrubs with green or scarlet leaves melts gradually into 
the forest. At our feet is a tiny sandy bay, where canoes can 
safely be beached, just before the tide goes swirling and raging past 
the Narrows into English Bay. The very road along which one 
drives round the park, forms for some miles a curious momento of 
the native race. It is composed of crushed clam shells, the deposit 
of ages. Whenever a small stream of fresh water has made its 
way into the sea, these shell heaps may be found, and have probably 
been hundreds of years in course of formation. 

The Indians of the Coast of British Columbia are to all appearance 
a race totally different from that of the untameablo Red Indian of 
song and story. There is nothing picturesque about the Coast 
Indian. His lace is Mongolian in type, broad and heavy ; his nose 
flat, and his lips thick and shapeless. He is now a peaceful, 
inoirensive creature ; ho easily accommodates himself to steady in- 
dustry, and is a valuable, though humble, member of society. He 
dresses in good, solid English clothes, and the women are comfort- 
ably clad in warm and bright dresses and shawls. We have never 
seen a Coast Indian ragged. Both men and women have been accus- 
tomed to spend the greater part of their lives on the waters, in boats 
made of hollowed logs, and this has caused a great disproportion 
between the upper and lower limbs ; one sees a fine well-developed 
torso, terminating in a pair of bandy legs. Like most of the lower 
races who are brought into contact with European civilization, these 
poor Indians are dying out very rapidly, and the place that knew 
them will soon know them no more. Yot theirs is an euthanasia, 
a painless, unconscious extinction. All that can be done for their 
welfare and protection is honestly and conscientiously done. The 
good rules of the* Hudson’s Bay Company are strictly in force, and 
the selling of liquor to the Indians is punished by fine and imprison- 
ment. They are protected from nil oppression, Christianized and 
civilized, and vaccinated. Yet life se^ms to have no particular • 
attraction for them how ; their old aims and ambitions please them 
no longer, and they care little for new ones. They patiently do their 
day’s work, and with little vitality easily fall victims to disease; 
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fewer and l fewer children are born in their villages, and so they are 
paesi&g away. So new is this country that those of ns who can 
enjoy 'Robinson Crusoe and Treasure Island may find a thrill of 
interest in the very advertisements in the daily papers. One reads: 

“ I hereby give notice thajj^ intend to take possession of an unin- 
habited island in latitude and longitude so-and-so.” Shade of Man 
Friday, who can read of uninhabited islands under his very nose 
without a thrill ! Another advertisement announces : “ I give notice 
that I intend to apply for a timber claim on Valdey Island terminat- 
ing at an dnnamed channel.” Spring Island and the islands in Gulf 
of Georgia are fine places for rearing sheep. In one of them — Salt 
Spring Island-plenty of deer are found. A great part of the island 
is still unexplored. If we lived on an uninhabited island surrounded 
by unnamed channels, with unexplored regions at one’s back door, 
we should long, we imagine, for our daily papers and weekly mails ; 
but it is pleasant to know that such places still exist in this used-up 
world of ours, and that young Englishmen are still to be found with 
the spirit of Robinson Crusoe ; young men who come straight from 
the City counting-house and the Stock Exchange, and set to work 
like navvies, woodmen, and agricultural labourers, all rolled into 
one. The English race “ played out ! ” It has not como to its 
zenith yet, with such sons in every region of the globe. We use 
“ English,” as a general term, designating all those in whose veins 
runs the blood of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, whether they are 
called Canadians, Australians, or Pioneers of the Wild West. 

In Texada Island, near the entrance to Bute Inlet, rich deposits 
of gold have just been found, and great has been the excitement in 
consequence. It is almost unnecessary to speak of the mineral 
riches of British Columbia, for they first made her known to the 
world. Yet, but the faintest commencement in their development 
has been made. The coal of Vancouver Island is of excellent quality, 
and trams like good English coal, though millions of years probably 
separate the coal measures of British Columbia from the true coal 
measures of Eastern Canada and England. It is all of the Cre- 
taceous or Tertiary Age, and at Banff and other coal-hearing districts 
of the Rocky Mountains, has been converted into anthracite, by the 
intense heat and pressure to which the strata have been exposed. 
In tome places, the palaeozoic rocks have been tom from their bases 
in tome mighty convulsion, and hurled on the top of the Cretaoeous 
and Tertiary strata. All the mining industries of British Colombia 
urgently call for both capital trad labour for their development. 

Another great and almost untilled field of wealth lies in the 
‘ fisheries qf these seas. The Straits of Georgia tuid the further toasts 
of VafiMMn^nnd Queen Charlotte Islands' present much the same 
favtramblebbttditiftns for Ming as dd oar narrow ‘seas. Xu the 
British Met a* sinking of the land, geologically recent, has afforded 
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banka where jBsh can spawn in safety, and huddle together (as it 
appears they dp) for winter warmth* These conditions exist for 
about two hundred miles beyond the British Isles, when the sub- 
marine bank suddenly shelves down to the depths of the Atlantic. • 
On this coast, Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte, and other 
islands of the Gulf of Georgia, represent, the stiH unsubmerged por- 
tion of a mountain chain, known in Washington Territory as the 
Olympian Bange. The deep inlets or fiords which run between the 
mountains of the coast were once valleys, and on the bed of these 
fiords still lie the boulders which a stupendous glacier once carried 
with it down the Straits of Georgia. This glacier, more than fifty 
miles wide, left its marks up to a height of 700 feet on Vancouver 
Island, and strewed the whole peninsula of Vancouver with granite 
and syenite boulders. On the further side of the great coast islands 
shallow seas and submarine banks are found ; and about three 
hundred miles away from land the submarine plateau suddenly shelves 
down to the deep Pacific. Here then, as in our narrow seas, are 
spawning grounds and resting places for fish, and here they are in 
millions. Halibut, cod, and salmon of several distinct species; 
sturgeon, herrings, smelts, swarm in the waters, with little to fear 
from the primitive fishing appliances of the Indians. An odd little 
fish, called the onlichan, so fat that its dried body serves the Indian 
for a candle, abounds in the Frazer.’ The bears are said to come 
down to the river bank to fish for this delicacy ; but if you ask an old 
settler for information upon natural history, you will have tougher 
morsels to swallo\V than fishing bears. Plenty of bears, however, 
exist in the forest, and wolves and deer abound ; whilst, fleeing as 
usual from the approach of settlers, the cariboo and the big-horn 
sheep are still to be found in the more distant mountains. 

And what of British Columbia in the recent past — a past which 
may be dated from the first rush for gold in 1859 ? By a devious 
route the emigrant from San Francisco, after being taken to all sorts 
of places he did not want to go to, was finally landed at Victoria or 
Vancouver Island. Here stood a fort of the Hudson Bay Company, 
well stockaded and doubtfully protected by ancient guns, with the 
white tents of the new immigrants scattered round. At first it was 
impossible to procure sufficient boats for crossing to the mainland. 
JSfews would come that a rich find of gold had been made at some 
spot. So u four boards were nailed together, much in the shape of 
an ordinary coffin, and filled up at the ends, the occupants paddling 
their way as best they might. Often these rude boats would capsize 
in a storm, or get filled with water and sink. Often, too, the Indians 
would attack the miners if they succeeded in landing, and murder * 
them simply for the sake of their blankets and clothing/’ On 
Burrard Inlet there existed pnly a wretched encampment of Indians 
and miners; even the mill at Moody vilie was not started till seven 
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years later* and the Boyal Engineers had not yet mapped out the site? 
of the fixture capital, New Westminster. Those miners who were 
attracted to the gold u bars n on the Frazer ran many risks from the 
" rushing, roaring river as it bursts its way through mountain walls 
beyond Yale, from treachejygas Indians, and desperate comrades. Yet 
their Jives were cast in pleasant places compared to the dangers 
which faced those miners who resolved to reach the gold mines of 
Cariboo, five hundred miles distant from the coast. An Indian trail 
only existed which crept along the sides of the terrific canyons of 
the Thompson and the Frazer at a height of many hundred feet. 
The barrier bluffs — rocks which seemed absolutely to bar further 
passage — were passed over platforms slung by the Indians from the 
top of the cliffs by cords of bark and deer-skin. These consisted of 
a single long pole, supported by a cross-pole at each end, the points 
of which rested against the face of the precipice. There was nothing 
to lay hold of, and a slip or hasty step, as the passenger walked 
along the rail embracing the face of the rock, would cause the pole to 
swing away, and hurl the incautious climber into the abyss below. 

The Bishop of Columbia, iu his journal, gives a very graphic 
description of his journey along the old trail, in which he compares 
his position to a fly upon the face of a perpendicular wall, in this 
case between 2000 and 3000 feet high. Many a miner lost his life 
at Jackass Mountain and Nicaragua Slide — places of this kind. 
There was at this time no other way to the mines except a mule 
trail, little less difficult, passing high over the mountain tops, and 
only available for a short time in summer, on account of the snow. 
Supplies were carried to the mines on the backs of the miners 
themselves, or packed on Indians, who carried from 100 to 150 
pounds'over this perilous path. 

• “ On our way,” say Lon! Milton and Dr. Cheadle, in their North-West 
Passage by Land , “ we met several Indians still competing with the male- 
trains (1865). Some of the men were loaded with one hundred and fifty 
pounds, supporting them by a strap across the forehead; and one squaw 
we met had on her back a fifty-pound sack of Hour, on that a box of candles, 

. and on the top of the box a child. The gorge through which the Frazer 
runs here (about fifteen miles above Yale) becomes very narrow, and the 
river flows in a succession of terrific rapids through canyons, farmed by 
mountains 3000 to 4000 feet high almost meeting overhead. The Frazer, 
rarefy anything but a rocky rapid in the upper part of its course, here goes 
utterly mad, and foams and rages down the narrow channel at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. The volume of water which passes through this 
outlethere not more than forty yards in width will be readily conceived 
when it is atated that the Frazer has already collected the waters of over 
800 miles,and amongst other rivers receives the Thompson, of almost 
equal size with itself. Severn! hundred miles above, each of these rivers 
expands into a broad and deep stream more than a quarter of mile in 
width ; afethe canyons the vast accumulation is confined, in a 
ebaoam irn yards wide, , Along tlm^irbf this terrifra gorge, a 

• one of most $ut 
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out 0! the mountain side it follows the hills as they recede in < gulches * 
or advance in bold upright bluffs. The road at one time runs down by a 
series of rapid turns to the very bottom of the valley, and then arises as 
quickly to pass the face of some protruding bluff, apparently a complete 
barrier to all advance, but past which it creeps, looking from below like a 
mere line scratched on the rock front, or 600 feet above the river. 
At these points the road is partly blasted out of the solid granite rock, 
and the width increased by beams of rough pine, which project over the 
precipice. There is, of course, no protecting wall ; the road overhangs the 
precipice, and nothing is to be seen supporting the platform on which you 
stand — a trying place to drive along, as we afterwards found. The road 
has been made in this skilful and laborious manner for a distance of nearly 
one hundred miles, the whole road to Cariboo being about five hundred 
miles in length.” • 

But this wonderful road has been followed by something more 
wonderful still, for from the opposite side of the canyon one can lie 
on the sofa of a luxurious Pulman and watch the old Cariboo road 
creeping like a line along the mountain face. The railway track has 
been blasted out of the solid rock, and crosses gorges and mountain 
torrents on trestle bridges, which look little stronger than a child’s 
house of cards. 

And what was the experience of those who tried to approach this 
mountain-guarded country by land ? Let Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle again tell their experiences. They had left Jasper House, 
the Hudson Bay fort which stood at the entrance of the Yellow 
Head Pass of the Rocky Mountains. They had crossed the Atha- 
basca and the Myette several times on rafts os by swimming their 
horses over, and could see bighorns curiously peering at them from 
the loftiest crags. They had met Shushwap Indians, a strange 
people, which, when first discovered, “ were clothed only in a small 
robe of the mountain marmot. They wandered barefoot amongst 
the sharp rocks, amidst the snow and bitter cold of the northern 
winter. 

“ When camping for the night they are in the habit of choosing the 
most open spot, instead of seeking the protection of the woods. In the 
middle of this they make a small fire, and lie in the snow with their feet 
towards it, like the spokes of a wheel, each individual alone, wrapped in a 
marmot robe, the wife apart from her husband, the child from its mother. 
They live by hunting the bighorns, mountain goats and marmots, and 
numbers who go out never return. Like the chamois-hunters of the 
Alps, some are found dashed to pieces at the foot of the almost inaccessible 
heights to which they follow their game ; of others, no trace is found.” 

After most toilsome and perilous adventures, the travellers at length 
* found themselves lost in the forest, without any guide but the com- 
pass, and almost utterly without provisions ; tea and tobacco were 
long since gone. , * 

“No one,” they say, “who has not seen a primaeval forest; where 
trees of gigantic size have grown and fallen undisturbed for ages, can 
form any idea of the collection of timber, or the impenetrable character 
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of sqoh a region. There were , pines of every size, the patriarch of 
three hundred feet in height standing alone, or thickly clustering 
groups 'of young ones struggling for the vacant place of some pros- 
trate giant. The fallen trees lay piled around, forming barriers often 
six or eight feet high on every ride; trunks of huge cedars, moss- 
grown and decayed, lay half^fmried in the ground, on which others as 
mighty had recently fallen ; trees still green and living, recently blown 
down, blocking tbe view with the walls of earth held in their matted roots ; 
livhfg trunks, dead trunks, dry barkless trunks, and trunks moist and 
green with moss ; prostrate, reclining, horizontal, propped up at different 
angles; timber of every size, in every stage of growth and decay, in 
every possible position, entangled in every possible combination. The 
swampy ground was densely covered with American dogwood, and else- 
where the thickets of the aralia * a tough-stemmed trailer, with leaves as 
large as those of the rhubarb-plant, and growing as high as our shoulders. 
Both stem and leaves are covered to th sharp spines, which pierced our 
clothes as we forced our way through the tangled growth, and made the 
legs and the hands of the pioneers scarlet from the inflammation of myriads 
of punctures. 

u On the evening of the 7th of August wo ate our last morsel of pom- 
miean, and the only food we had left was about a quart of flour. We had 
still one hundred miles to travel before reaching Kamloops. We progressed 
so slowly, at the best only live or six miles a day— often not one — that it 
must take us many days yet to get in. There seemed no chance of any 
assistance, for, since leaving Slaughter Camp, wo had seen no sign that man 
had ever before visited this dismal region. No axe mark on a tree, no 
4 blaze * or broken twig, no remains of an old camp-fire had greeted our 
eyes. Animal life was scarce, and the solemn silence unbroken by note of 
bird or sound of living creature, and the deep gloom of tho woods increased 
the sense of solitude. -Our hoises were weak and in wretched condition ; 
our clothes were already in rags, .and our mocassins patched with pieces of 
saddle-bags/ 9 

Tho hands of their faithful guide, the Assiniboine, were so swollen 
and painful from the injuries caused by the thorns of the aralia 
that he was unable to handle an axe, and every foot of tho way 
had to be laboriously cut. At last, all tho provisions were gone, 
and they sadly resolved to kill one of their horses, petit noir. 
In this miserable crisis their spirits were, if possible, further de- 
pressed by the discovery of the headless body of an Indian ; the 
corpse being in a sitting posture, and the arms clasped over the 
knees, bending forward over the ashes of a miserable fire of small 
Sticks. A heap of broken bones at the skeleton’s ride — the frag- 
ments of a horse’s head— told that he, too, threatened with starva- 
tion, had killed his horse as a last resource. Many years after the 
misting head was discovered by a party of explorers, but by whom 
or how the wretched Indian was murdered will never be known. 
Many days of misery followed for the travellers, till 44 the last of the 
* dried hon^fiesh, boiled with the scrapings of a flour-bag, formed 
ourjmpper/* The Assiniboine, next day, cut his foot to the bone, 
and the Wreteh$4 party reached a river WMre they could discover 
no food. /Thrit ,g#$de eat down with hts%Jfa and son to die, and 
refused to make farther effort. The Englishmen still worked 
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away with axe and knife, till the Assiniboine, fairly put to shame, 
came to their assistance, The next day the harsh cry of *a crow 
was heard, to them a sound of glad tidings, as showing more open 
■Country was near at hand, and soon after their spirits were raised 
by signs of man’s presence, as recently aj^he preceding spring — a few 
branches cut with a knife. Four days after, to their intense delight 
they hit upon a trail, where the trees had been “ blazed,” or marked 
with an axe, and old marten-traps at intervals showed that they had, 
at last, touched the extreme end of an old trapping-path, from Fort 
Kamloops. The valley began rapidly to expand, the hills became 
lower, the trail more and more beaten* and they fairly “ shouted for 
joy” as they entered a beautiful little prairie, diversified with 
rounded hills and sketches of woodland. Three other travellers who, 
the year before, had attempted this perilous journey, met with a 
fearful end ; two of the wretched men had been driven to feed on 
the dead body of their comrade. When the cannibals were found 
by the party of Indians who were sent to rescue them, they drew 
their revolvers and looked so wild and savage that the Indians 
fled and left them to their fate. The following spring a party 
of miners on their way to Peace River found the bones of all 
three miserable men, and tlieir property in the possession of 
wandering Indians. And this once frightful journey is now a 
-question of a few hours of luxurious travelling. We have made 
the acquaintance of ladies and gentlemen who, thirty years ago, 
came round Cape Horn, and who have never revisited England. 
British Columbia resembled that ‘‘bourne from which no traveller 
returns ; ” those who came from England, came for life. 

The names one meets with in the West are suggestive of adventures, 
of wild tales by the camp fire, and sometimes of pleasant rest after 
long wanderings. Such names, for instance, as the Ghost or Dead- 
man’s River, Old Wives’ Lake, the Sweet Grass Hills, Red Deer 
River, Kicking Horse Pass, Whito Man’s Pass, Battle Creek, 
Drowning Man’s Ford, and Devil’s Lake. On the Pacific coast, 
too, the names keep green the memory of those who first explored 
these distant seas. Captain Vancouver, who had served under 
Captain Cook, sailed up the Straits of Georgia in 1778, and two 
main peaks of the Olympian range in Washington Territory still 
bear the names of two of his lieutenants. Two centuries earlier the 
.Spaniards had found their way up the whole* coast of the Pacific, 
and most carefully did they conceal the charts they then made from 
English navigators. The names they gave have survived where all 
other traces of Spain have passed away — as in the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, Texada Island, Valdey Island, and many others. 

< It needs not to be a prophet to tell something as to what will be 
the future of British Columbia* She lies in the direct highway to 
India and China, and she possesses, in Burrard Inlet a magnificent 
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harbour, through which much of the trade of the great British 
Empire* is destined to pass. ; She has grazing and com lands,, 
unlimited mineral riches, narrow seas swarming with fish, a climate 
and soil fitted for all fruits grown in England. If anything can put 
a check on her prosperity it will be- a jealous protective system, 
utterly unsuited to a country through which passes one of the world's 
highways. Canada was once a poor country with a powerful and 
aggressive neighbour pressing on her borders, and threatening to 
draw her life-blood away. Her fiscal system was once a protection 
to her nationality ; but with the Canadian Pacific Bailway the 
position has totally altered. Through Canada runs the North-West 
Passage, long so vainly sought ; she has unlimited com lands and 
grazing country, where a few years ago the Red Indian and the 
buffalo were the denizens of trackless wilds. Such a country would 
find its prosperity in the development of its almost untouched natural 
resources — its wheat, its minerals, its fisheries, its timber — instead of 
stifling commerce for the sake of a comparatively small number of 
manufacturers. It is no longer a matter of doubt that a town 
population inevitably degenerates unless ' fresh inhabitants are- 
supplied from the country. Manufacturing towns in old and thickly 
populated countries are a necessary evil ; but why foster them arti- 
ficially in a young country, where the healthiest occupations are those, 
most imperatively demanded for the development of its resources ? 
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There can be no doubt that this subject has secured a hold on the 
minds of large masses of the people of Scotland. We have watched 
the movement steadily gathering in force during the last three years, 
and its extent was further indicated by the warmth with which it 
was approved at the recent meeting of the Scottish Liberal Federation 
at Glasgow. On the occasion of that meeting, Lord Rosebery put 
the subject before the country in all its strength and with all 
its difficulties in a way which leaves nothing to be desired. His 
words will doubtless be pondered and will produce fruit. 

The demand for Home Rule for Scotland need not, in my opinion, 
be urged on the ground that it would necessarily or primarily 
accomplish the redress of a grievance. Any grievance on the part of 
Scotland as against England has been of a negative rather than a 
positive character, or, as Lord Rosebery put it, 4 ‘Scotland has 
suffered from neglect, not oppression.” 

In this, and not only in this respect, therefore, the question of 
Home Rule for Scotland is entirely different in character and 
urgency from the question of Home Rule for Ireland. 4s a natural 
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consequence of this difference in origin, so will there necessarily be a 
difference in the "method of carrying out the principle which alone is 
asserted in the words “Home Buie.” It is for the principle 
that we have now mainly to contend, and we may be sure that the 
Scottish people will not bt unmindful of their past history nor 
forgetful of their national characteristics when the time comes for 
applying the principle in this fresh development of their country's 
life. 

On the other hand, there are points of similarity in the movement 
in favour of Home Rule in the two countries. They both possess 
the vitality which belongs tp a movement emanating from and 
expressing the sentiment of the people. They are both largely 
based on a national and patriotic instinct. Above all, they both 
form part of the gradual and general movement towards Federation. 
It is, in short, a phase in a great political evolution, the signs 
of which can be seen on all hands, and which means a building up of 
the nation and of the empire in a sense so magnificent, that it must 
ever be the highest privilege of every loyal patriot to contribute, in 
however small a degree, to so noble an end. » 

Aberdeen. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, in his recent speech at Perth, said tho 
advocates of Home Rule for Scotland “ cannot demonstrate that 
Scotch affairs have been unduly neglected, or that English interfer- 
ence in the settlement of those affairs have been of an active or 
injurious character.” Both the neglect and the interference can be 
demonstrated by innumerable instances. Let us take one or two which 
are very recent and unanswerable. First, in illustration of the neglect 
of Scotch affairs. A very important Bill — the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill — for regulating the police and sanitary administra- 
tion of towns and populous places, and for facilitating the union of 
police and municipol administration in burghs in Scotland, was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons in 1883. It deals with the 
arrangement of boundaries, the constitution of burghs, the election, 
meetings, powers, and duties of Commissioners, and the appointment 
of officers ; the appointment, powers, and duties of the police ; the 
lighting, cleansing, paving, laying out and improvement of streets 5 
regulation of new buildings, with respect to open spaces, height of 
rooms, common stairs, and ventilation ; public sewers, drainage, soil- 
pipes; supply of water, markets, slaughter-houses, fire brigades, 
public baths, hospitals, and common lodging-houses, assessments, 
rating and borrowing powers ; offences and penalties. The House 
of Commons had no time to pass this Bill Sfe 1883. It was intro- 
duced again in 1-884, in 1883, in. 1886, in 1887, .and in 1888— year 
after yean for six years ; but, although frequent representations were 
mads of its importance and urgency, the House of Commons jjpver 
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coaid find time to deal" with it. As it consists of 555 clauses, i<j 
may safely be predicted that the present Hdttse of Commons will 
never pass it. By its inaction since 1888 it has virtuallydeclared 
that it is incompetent for such a task, which a Home Bale Parlia- 
ment in Scotland would easily dispose of in a few weeks. 

Secondly, as to Lord Randolph’s bold denial, “ that English inter- 
ference in the settlement of Scotch affairs has been of an active or 
injurious character.” It is sufficient to refer to what occurred when 
the Local Government Bill for Scotland was before the House of 
Commons last Session. The discussion of that Bill was left very 
much to the Scotch members. If the voting upon it had been left 
to them too, it would have been a very different Bill, a much better 
and more useful measure than it is. At least twelve important pro- 
posals wore made by Scotch members for enlarging the powers of 
the County Councils, and liberalizing the scope of their administra- 
tion, all of which were supported by large majorities of Scotch mem- 
bers. Taking the votes of the Scotch members alone, five of the 
twelve proposals had majorities of three to one and upwards, two had 
majorities of four to one, and two had majorities of five to one. 
When the division bell rung, however, the Scotch members who had 
debated the proposals were not left to decide upon them. There was 
always an “ ugly rush ” of English members, especially of English 
Tory members, to outvote and prevent the Scotch members having 
the settlement of Scotch affairs, and following the guidance of the 
Lord Advocate and the Irish Secretary — Mr. Balfour, who was even 
more determined in his opposition to the majority of the Scotch mem- 
bers than the Lord Advocate — the English Tory majority frustrated 
the Scotch majority, although in several instances it included the 
votes of some Scotch Tories and Liberal Unionists. The proposal 
that County Councils in Scotland should have the same licensing 
powers as burghs-- surely a very moderate and reasonable proposal — 
had four to one of the fjcotch members in its favour — viz., 48 to 
12, but the total votes in the division were only 127 to 164, show- 
ing that 152 English reinforced the 1.2 Scotch Tories, and enabled 
them to counteract the wish of fo'ur-fifths of the Scotch members. 
A still more striking illustration of the frustration of the enlightened 
views of the representatives of the people of Scotland is afforded by 
the votes on the proposal that the County Councils should be em- 
powered to maintain and protect public rights of way. More than 
five to one of the Scotch members — 52 to 10— were in favour 
of that power, but in the total division 176 to 149 were against it. 
Here is a statement giving twelve instances in which during the 
discussion of a single Scotch Act of Parliament large majorities of 
the representatives of Scotland were systematically overridden bythe 
English Tory majority :— r 
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Scotch Vote*. 

Total Vote*. 

1. That County Councils should have control 

For A git. 

For Agst. 

of the police . . ^ . 

43 

18 

75 102 

2. That County Councils should have the sam e 
licensing powers as burghs . . . j 

48 

12 

127 164 

3. That police burghs should have the same 
licensing powers as other burghs 

41 

17 

87 148 

4. That County Councils should have power 
to acquire land compulsorily for public 
purposes 

46 

12 

90 128 

5. That Town Councils should have the same 
power regarding land . . . . j 

45 

12 

100 12C 

6 . That County Councils should be empowered 
to maintain and protect public rights of way 

52 

10 

149 176 

7. That Railway Companies seeking Parlia- 
mentary powers to close roads should give 
notice of intention to County Councils 

43 

10 

90 140 

8. That travelling expenses of County Coun- 
cillors be paid out of rates 

41 

18 

103 188 

9. That power be given to regulate duties of 
Officers of Health 

40 

12 

99 160 

10. That employers should not be empowered 
to deduct rates from wages service-fran- 
chise men ...... 

, 39 

13 

, 

129 104 

11. That £30,000 proposed to be granted to 
Highlands should be devoted to free edu- 
cation . 

53 

10 

109 173 

12. That the Highland grant should be de- 
voted to benefit of crofters and cottars, 
instead of to relief of rates paid chiefly 
by landlords 

39 

14 

109 173 


580 158 | 

1288 1842 


Taking the whole of the twelve proposals together, 580 Scotch 
votes were for and only 158 against them, bnt in the total divisions 
1842 were against and only 1288 for them. Looking merely to the 
number of divisions, will Lord Randolph Churchill venture to repeat 
Mb denial “ that English interference in the settlement of Scotch 
aflairs Mm been of an active,” or, looking to the proposals themselves, 
“ of an injurious character ? ” There is a clamant case for Home 
Rule in Scotland, whether regard be had to “ the undue neglect ” of 
Scotch business — to the excessive delays in taking it up and trans- 
acting it, or to the mischievous interference of the English Tory party 
when it it taken up and disposed of. If left to themselves a number 
Of the Scotch Tory or 'Unionist members would often support 
practically liberal proposals, but, especially oh ecclesiastical questions, 
the English Tories either compel them to Vote the wrong way or 
outvote them. 

The eonstitaCneies in Scotland, -the masses of the Scottish people, 
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will not tolerate this much longer. I believe that the Home Rule 
question could be easily settled in a way that would give general 
satisfaction in Scotland without any complicated or any revolutionary 
arrangement. The changes I would recommend would be few and 
simple. The objects I should aim $t would be moderate and 
reasonable, adapted to the temper and requirements of the Scottish 
people, and such as would facilitate the transaction of Scottish 
business, while interfering as little as possible — except in the way 
of improvement — with the constitution and working of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

John Leng. 

I look upon the action of those who have, as it seems to me, in- 
considerately flung down this apple of discord before people who 
must necessarily, for the most part, be imperfectly instructed in the 
history of their country, the perils it has passed through and the 
development of its institutions — as entirely deplorable. 

Not the less do I hold this view because I am aware that some who 
advocate a separate Parliament do so on high and disinterested 
grounds, because they honestly regard this as the surest means of 
developing legitimate rational aspiration. There are others who 
have stooped to the temptation; inseparable from a system of Party 
Government, of promoting this idea as a means of attracting 
popular support. The former class is not likely to become more 
numerous ; the latter, judging from what is evident to the most 
superficial student of politics, is daily increasing. The motives of 
each differ in worthiness, but their effect is alike mischievous. 

Any small influence that I possess and any action it may be in 
my power to take, will be uniformly employed and perseveringly 
directed in opposition to the establishment of a separate legislative 
chamber in Edinburgh. 

Herbert Maxwell. 


I cannot sit at “ The New Round Table ” this month longer than a 
few moments. These are largely some notes I made four years ago. 
I agree with the admirable article on Scottish Homer Rule, by the 
Marquis of Bute, in the last number of the Scottish Hevieiv. As 
a thinking man, more concerned about the investigation of principles 
than about the administration of affairs, I do not imagine that any 
practical man, in general circumstances, would . consider any word 
from me worth looking at. But as matters now stand, I suddenly 
see, to my surprise, that not a few persons of sound administrative 
intelligence are beginning to think and to speak on the subject of 
Home Rule exactly as I have been doing within my own soul 
quietly for many years beck. My strong conviction has always 
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been that ‘good government lies in the just balance and vise distri- 
bution of metropolitan and provincial functions ; and & fortiori 
where two separate and independent kingdoms such as England and 
Scotland are united, they will certainly fall short of the ideal of 
well-regulated social machinery unless to each kingdom he preserved 
its own separate domain of local administration, distinct from, though 
in due subordination to, the great central authority which controls 
the movements of the Empire; and in this view it has always 
appeared to me that the statesmen who carried out the union between 
the two kingdoms at the beginning of the last century made no small 
mistake in relegating to London much administrative business that 
would have been gone through more expeditiously, more cheaply, and 
more intelligently in the capital of the kingdom to which the business 
belongs. And not only bo, but the abstracting of so much local life 
to an extraneous and a distinct centre has a tendency to denation- 
alize the people, to rob them of their characteristic features, and to 
make them lose their individuality in a mass that has no superiority 
bat that of mere position and multitude. For these reasons I should 
gladly see any such change in the management of public affairs as 
would give more free play to the Scottish element in Scotsmen, and 
prevent Edinburgh from falling into the unworthy position of a mere 
pendant of London. But, however this matter of administration 
may be arranged, I am constrained to see with great sorrow, that 
from a combination of unhappy influences the people of Scotland are 
more and more losing their distinctive character, and that men like 
Sir Walter Scott and women like the Baroness Naime, who carry 
with them a gennine Scottish flavour which recommends them to 
every discerning foreigner, are yearly becoming fewer. Some part 
of this lamentable change is no doubt owing to circumstances over 
which we have no control ; but it is owing principally to the radical 
defect of our Scottish education, in which the principle of nationality 
is systematically ignored. And thus it has come to pass, that — to 
confine myself to one instance — while our rare treasure of national 
music and our musical lyric dialect have been allowed to fall into 
disuse, every poor girl who aspires to make a respectable figure in a 
drawing-room is laboriously drilled into the execution of whatever 
German, French, Italian, or Cockney ariette may be the fashion of 
the hour. The f upshot of this meretricious parade of borrowed 
charms is in nine eases out of ten a mere dexterity of the throat and 
tickling of the ear, utterly destitute of the executive virtue which lies 
fct the rich world of healthy human emotion and stirring human story 
of which our Scottish songs and ballads are the classical expression. 
The ftoetlhotk Which are invented ip this shameful neglect of our 
nath^'hprW treasures we not unknown to, me, hut When weighed 
in rnfmem^ ikef are found wanting, and When lookedat honestly, 
they twelve tym an unseasoned medley of stupidity, * ignorance, 
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servility, affectation, and vulgarity in the masque of Refinement. 
Whether there may still be good, hop© to redeem the rising genera- 
tion from this lamentable phase o£ self*disownment, I cannot say. 
In certain quarters, I fear, the disease is rottenness in the bones, and 
so past all remedy ; but it is the duty equally of piety and philosophy 
to hope the best ; so I may find sympathy in the meantime for a whiff 
of patriotic indignation and a gleam of hopeful promise in the 
following fourteen lines arising out of the political situation: — 

Well done, old Gladstone ! if Home Rule is the cry, 

Let it uprise for Scotland ! ’Tis high time 
That we, being made of sterner stuff, should try 
Some other way to make our lives sublime 
Than licking England’s paws, and making fat . 

That monstrous London with our best heart’s blood, 

And spreading out the softly plaited mat 
For Cockney fpet in servile flunkeyhood. 

Come ! let us be our stout old selves again, 

As when we stood with Bruce for Scotland’s cause ; 

Walk our own ways, and hold our heads like men ; 

Sing our own songs, and brook our home-grown laws ; 

Thus shall we beg no boon and fear no wrong, 

In native panoply complete and strong. 

John Stuart Blagkie. 


Some fancy that the demand for Home Rule for Scotland arose 
out of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Government Bill, after its introduction 
in April 1886. In December preceding — to quote only one expres- 
sion of what had occupied the thoughts of many Scotchmen ever 
since the Union — a Midlothian elector wrote to the Scotsman — “ No 
practical man of business can be ignorant that for long the Scottish 
people have felt keenly, though they have borne patiently, the 
neglect of their national affairs in Parliament, the inconvenience and 
expense inseparable from local legislation in London, and the grow- 
ing disposition of English courts and judges to arrogate to themselves 
jurisdiction over Scotsmen and the Scottish estates of deceased 
Scotsmen.” Nearly four years have since been occupied in discus- 
sions so fruitless, as yet, that most thoughtful persons may be inclined 
to re-echo the words in* which the remedy which the same elector 
thus looked forward to in December 1885 : — “ The Reform Bill for 
Great Britain and Ireland was carried in the end by mutual aid and 
concession on the part of both the great political parties ; and if 
the pacification of Ireland, the due administration of local govern^ 
menVthe efficiency and dignity of the Imperial Parliament, the 
cohesion of the colonies and the mother country, and the reform of 
the House, of Lords, are^all, as I think, to be best promoted by 
devoMngon a National Parliament for each of the three kingdoms, 
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the regulation of its own internal affairs, leaving to the Imperial 
Parliament matters of Imperial concern, may we not hope that the 
new Parliament may rise as one man to an occasion for patriotic 
statesmanship, and careful, yet thorough, constitutional reform, 
such as has never before presented itself in the history of this great 
Empire? 

The question is, How is the Empire to obtain practical aid and 
concession on the part of both the great political parties ? 

It might be despaired of but for the fact that both parties are 
beginning to see that each may have something to gain by yielding 
something so as to solve the^ Home Buie question on constitutional 
lines. 

Leaving out of view, for the present, Imperial Federation — which, 
however, may soon become impossible unless, by relieving the 
Imperial Parliament of domestic legislation, the way be opened for 
its receiving representation from the colonies — the key to the position 
is to my mind to be found in a few words uttered by tho great Duke 
of Argyll, when in 1713 he supported the dissolution of the Union 
between England and Scotland, which he had done so much to 
bring about. Ho wished the Union repealed, because “ he clearly 
perceived it would beggar Scotland and enslave England.” 

The Scottish people uro now becoming so aliVb to its effect in 
beggaring Scotland of its wealth and its wit, that, unless Mr. Glad- 
stone shall include Scotland in his next Home Rule Bill, it is clear 
he will lose the Scotch votes essential to the success of his Irish 
policy. 

The English people are just beginning to see that, by insisting on 
the representation of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, taking part in 
their domestic legislation, England, mainly Conservative, is being 
enslaved by the Radical representation from the sister kingdoms. It 
is to maintain their domestic slavery in England that John Morley 
and the English Radicals will not give Scotland Home Rule. 

Thus both the great political parties may see that their party ends 
may be served by Home Rule all round. 

So soon as this and the common sense of Home Rule dawns on 
the minds of the leaders 1 of these parties, we may expect the mutual 
aid and concession which such a great constitutional change requires 
for its satisfactory accomplishment. 

W. Mitchell. 


The Imperial Parliament for the three Britain# — West Britain, North 
Br itain , and South Britain — is enough for me. I would only have 
Provincial assemblies with strictly limited powers under this central 
Pariianteftt, wbi^b central Parliament might meet at Edinburgh and 
DuWSn alternately %ith London, although* t don't see the benefit of 
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Whenever u national ” assemblies are constituted, they will try 
to get too much power, and so would any inordinately large province,’ 
and “ Old Harry * would be played with the Imperial finances by the 
“ National Parliaments , ” either sponging for too much local 
allowance, or their assumptions would Have to be checked after a 
manner little pleasing to the pseudo-patriotism that founded them. 
I don’t think Scotland desires to be poor and isolated as she would 
be if debased into a <c one-horse ” tributary State, and I hope that 
the delusions that befog the brain df our Irish friends, and that lead 
them at present to vote for political obscurity, are passing imagina- 
tions of minds always generous to everybody but themselves, and 
their curiously represented country. 

Lorne. 


The rapid rise of the demand for Home Rule for Scotland is ono 
of the most curious episodes in the political history of this century, 
and fills those who are unacquainted with the history and manners of 
the people with astonishment. It is not yet four years since the 
Scottish Homo Rule Association was founded, and now there is not a 
candidate who dare refuse to accept the principle of Scottish Home 
Rule, for even the Unionists in Scotland are Home Rulers, and the 
only difference in opinion being the amount of Home Rule that it is 
expedient to demand 5 and among tho Conservatives there are many 
where tho national spirit overleaps tho bond of party, and who 
support the movement. Now one of the most cheering features 
of this Homo Rule movement is the perfect goodwill towards 
England; in no instance has there ever been a word breathed 
against the sister country ; we are well content to remain a united 
people, and to take our fair share in the burdens as well as the 
privileges of governing the British Empire. 

The desire of Home Rule for Scotland is partly the outcome of 
national sentiment, but mainly practical and utilitarian. It has been 
a long-standing complaint that the affairs of Scotland receive very 
inadequate attention in the British House of Commons ; the time 
for bringing in Scotch Bills being generally the small hours of the 
morning, when tho exhausted members are unable to give that 
attention to the business which its importance demands. The 
result of this hasty slipshod legislation is that the laws of Scotland 
have been seriously impaired, and when some foolish Bill has been 
found unworkable, a measure of amendment is brought in and 
passed in the same* hasty fashion, so that sometimes the patch is 
worse than the original garment* Year after year we have waited 
for useful reforms, but have been doomed to disappointment. 
National education was delayed for twenty* five years, a necessary 
reform in our legal procedure for thirty years. The stereotype 
answer from all Governments was. No time, you must wait ; but 
Vofc. 133. — No. 1. e 
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while we were receiving the minimum of attention from Govern- 
ment, we were receiving the maximum of attention from the tax- 
gatherer, and have the high privilege of paying more per head of 
population than any other part of the United Kingdom. It might 
well be asked how were 30 quiet and patient under so many 
grievances ; well, we could not see a remedy, and Scotsmen are not 
in the habit of crying over spilt milk ; our people were prosperous 
in spite of misgovernment, or rather no government. The rich 
minerals found in Scotland, the engineering skill of our people, the 
good education secured to them by John Knox, their pluck and 
determination overcame every disadvantage, and secured to them 
their present prosperity. It must not, however, be imagined that 
we did not feel or know the wrongs we were suffering at the hands 
of Government ; there has always been a party protesting against 
the injustice under which we suffered ; the late Duncan McLaren, 
M.P. for Edinburgh, spent his whole life in exposing the evils under 
which Scotland lived. This was the btate of the feeling up to the 
time of Mr. Gladstone’s famous Government of Ireland Bill. A new 
light then fell upon the Scottish mind ; here was the remedy for all 
their evils, the restoration of their national Parliament would 
secure to them the most perfect command of their own affairs. 
Home Rule for Ireland was received with loud acclamations, because 
it was the prototype of Home Rule for Scotland. A very little 
reflection, however, was sufficient to convince us that the Irish Bill 
would never work in truth. Ireland has made a lucky escape, and 
She as well as the other divisions of the country have gained 
immensely by the delay. 

Now let us consider what are the changes needed in our 
Constitution to secure to each country that command of their own 
affairs without which there is no 'liberty. There are two forms of 
union known to the political world, an incorporate union and a 
Federal union ; both may be perfectly just to all the parts, provided 
the balance of power is fairly adjusted. An incorporate union to 
be just must have all the nations concerned equally represented in 
the one Parliament ; population or wealth has nothing to do with 
the question, the smallest nation has a 3 much right to justice as the 
largest. We are living under an incorporate union at present, 
but not founded upon the above equitable principles; the false 
theory of population has been permitted to shape the representa- 
tion* the result being that there is only one of the four countries of 
the Union constitutionally free — viz. , England, her numerical majority 
being two to one of the united voting powbrs of the other three. 
Various excuses are made for this state of affairs, such as English 
members always vote after the majority of Scotch members on a 
Scotch BiU* Even if this were trite, and it is as far from 

truth pa "any statement could possibly be, what wisdom would thefee 
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be in entrusting the dearest interests of a people to the sense of fair 
play of another ? The smaller people must always be in a state of 
tutelage, and can* have no security that the goodwill of the more 
powerful people will continue to be exercised for their good. 
Experience has taught us that this isi the case; the Scotch are 
more advanced in political life than the English, and the progress 
of our country is^ impeded, the wishes^ of our people set aside, 
because English opinion lags behind that of Scotland. The 
present is a notable example of the evils complained of by the 
incorporating union ; of the seventy-two members Scotland sends 
up to Parliament, twelve are Tories and sixty are Liberals. Yet 
the twelve Tories govern Scotland, because England wills it so. 
In every relation in life the same influence is brought to bear 
adversely upon the interests of Scotland. The inequality of 
population and wealth of the four nations of the Union renders an 
incorporate union upon just principles impossible ; we are impelled 
then towards the Federal plan of government. What is it ? 
Federation means that each nation shall manage its own national 
and local affairs by means of a legislature and executive of their 
own. But what are the national and local affairs of a country ? 
The best answer wo can give to that question, is to give an 
example of a national and local measure. Well, then, the Scottish 
Parliament would have power to bring in a Bill to disestablish the 
Church of Scotland ; that would be a national measure, for it would 
affect the interests of all Scotland. The same Parliament would 
have a right to pass a Bill for the erection of a new harbour at 
Wick ; that would be a local measure, for it w r ould affect the interest 
of Caithness alone, so that district would have to bear the expense 
and reap the benefit. Such are examples of the legislative 
functions of the National Government ; the administrative powers 
are equally important. The enforcing of the law, the payment of our 
judges, and other servants of the State, the supervision and control 
of our local authorities, such questions affect Scotland and her alone. 
Each nation can easily understand that the same rule applied to 
them. These national and local affairs being removed to their 
proper sphere, the central or Federal Parliament and Government 
would then be enabled to perform its duties in a proper manner. 
These duties are formidable enough ; to look after the interest of 
the greatest Empire the world has ever seen is surely enough without 
interfering with the petty details of local measures. Our Indian 
Empire alone would give honest employment for one month instead 
of a summer’s afternoon as at present, the army and navy need to 
be closely looked into ; the waste of public money is one of the 
greatest scandals of the age. We remember when this country 
was as well governed as it is at present for fifty-six, millions ; we 
j&ow spend nearly ninety millions: this reckless extravagance is 
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enough to make Joseph Hnme turn in his grave. Would not the 
Federal Government be well employed in sifting this enormous 
expenditure? But we think we have said enough to show what 
would be the duties of this central authority. 

The last point to which we wish to draw attention is the^mode of 
settling this vexed question of Home Rule. The cry that Ireland 
must go first is not founded upon reason ; the State may be fairly 
compared to an overladen waggon which wends its creaking way 
along laboriously, but slowly ; to remove ono of the wheels from the 
waggon renders the other three useless, the whole lumbering affair 
comes to a standstill. Common sense shows us a more perfect way, 
the construction of four light carts to relieve the old waggon of its 
burden, after which it will wend its way with more dignity and use- 
fulness. It is a constitutional change that is wanted : none of the 
four countries can be either first or last, simultaneous treatment 
alone can solve the problem. 

Charles Waddie. 

In one sense, the Scottish demand for Home Rule is a result of the 
Irish one. Ireland forced the question to the front : Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill made the question a practical one; and Scotland then 
began to advance her claim. But the grievances that impelled her to 
do it have been long and severely felt. 

And they have a deeper root than the English people seem yet to 
understand. It is not only that Scotland has been shabbily and 
unfairly treated in the matter of Imperial grants ; it is not only that 
the Scottish people have been put to enormous and needless expense, 
vexation, and trouble in connection with so-called private Bills ; it is 
not only that Scottish affairs have been grossly mismanaged in 
London ; Scottish legislation trifled with by the leaders of both 
parties, and the verdict of the Scottish constituencies on Scottish 
questions reversed in Parliament by the overwhelming votes of 
English members knowing little, caring less,* about Scottish affairs, 
and merely voting as their party leaders bid. 

These are serious grievances that would have justified more 
resolute and independent action for their removal than have ever yet 
been taken. 

, But underneath these grievances, aggravating them all, is the 
wrong done thus and otherwise to Scotland’s life and honour and 
pjrpgre«s as a nation. 

England seems scarcely to know that Scotland remains a nation. 
Only no% indeed, for the first time since the Union, is England 
beginning!^ hear the real voice of Scotland.; What she has hitherto 
the voice of Scotland the voice of a denational- 
. I zed class of 'Scotchmen' 1 w&o, * educated in England' 

; and gi^bg-up ' ‘wfth English ideas, have to understand or tfrtify 
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represent their country. They are the people who, in contemptuous 
disregard of the solemn Treaty of Union, have joined with the 
English in calling Britain “England,” and Imperial affairs “English” 
- — who, instead of “the British flag,” “ the British army,” “the 
British Parliament,” cpeak of “the ^English Parliament,” “the 
English army,” and “the English. flag” — speaking of Scotland and 
treating her as if she were a mere English county. 

But Scotland though a part of Britain is no part of England, and 
never was. She has her own history — a fountain of strength and 
inspiration to her children at home and abroad ; and Scotland lives 
to-day, as a nation, with as vigorous and independent a life as when, 
more than 500 years ago,, she met and vanquished the invading 
hosts of England at Bannockburn. 

The attempt to denationalize her by the violation of her Treaty 
Rights and the transference of Scottish business to London, has 
made the gross mismanagement of these affairs more intolerable : has 
helped to open her eyes to the necessity of Home Rule, and lias 
strengthened her determination to have it. 

The accomplishment of Home Rule for Scotland would thus 
remove a source of irritation and discontent that is otherwise bound 
to increase. England has been slow to learn (though Ireland might 
have taught her long ago) that the pathway to peace and higher 
unity lies in the fraternal union or federation of different national- 
ities, not in the attempt to aggrandise her own nationality by deriding 
or attempting to extinguish those around. 

There is a strength in nationality which an Empire like ours, 
instead of seeking to destroy, should seek to develop and utilize. 
For as honour and self-respect in the individual man make him a 
better and more valuable citizen, so, in a nation, honour and self- 
respect make it a worthier, stronger, and more valuable member 
in tho union of nations. 

Without Home Rule nationalities cannot develop and pacific 
union cannot be maintained. With it a new and larger nationality 
would be created. 

What Britain needs, and what I believe Scotland is setting her- 
self to seek, is Home Rule for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, with an Imperial Parliament in which all parts of the 
United Kingdom shall be represented (as the United States are 
in Congress), and which shall confine itself to Imperial affairs. 

Imperial Federation would only mean an extension of the same 
principle to alt parts of the Empire. 


David Macrae. 



THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE LAND 

A REPLY. 


The intensity with which an enthusiast desires the realization of 
his ideal is so often assumed to be .the measure of its practi- 
cability, that the readers of the Westminster Review owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. F. L. Soper for having tried to show how the much 
talked-of nationalization of the land might be carried out although 
they will find, on examination, that the paths he has laid down are 
as misleading as would be any traced over bogs and swamps to- 
follow those bubbles of phosphoretted hydrogen called will-o'-the- 
wisps, to which pursuit, indeed, the methods of the land nationalizers 
are not without resemblance. 

The growth of public sentiment in favour of land nationalization 
must be admitted, and is remarkable, considering that it is mainly 
the result of one man’s book and speeches within the last seven years. 
Although Mr. Wallace took up the question as early as Mr. George, 
Ms more even views, more calmly expressed, have been forced into 
the background by the latter’s strenuous eloquence, and a style of 
argument bold to the verge of recklessness. On the other hand, it 
is worth noting that not one man who is in any way a leader of 
public opinion, or a power in politics, has identified himBelf with it ; 
and that while trade unionists — dwellers in cities, and in no way 
specially qualified to solve such difficult questions— -have tardily pro- 
nounced in its favour, those who get their living off the land, and 
are, therefore, presumably possessed of some knowledge of the- 
primary conditions of agriculture, have made no sign. 

This success of the new land gospel is probably not so much evi- 
dence of its intrinsic truth as of the openness of men’s minds to- 
receive any remedy, propounded with a certain amount of energy and 
earnestness, for a state of thiogs which all will admit to be far from 
ideal; although those who have most studied the development of 
society daring long periods, will lie the best satisfied with modem 
progress,' and the most hopeful for the future. 

The' complexity of social problems, the many factory of which 

even 9 , siqgle result may he compounded, are not presenttothe 
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minds of the general public, ready, therefore, to believe that a mere 
shifting of the parts can affect the development of the life tragedy. 

But the way of salvation, for nations as for men, is strait and 
thorny ; the road paved with good intentions is the one that is so 
smooth and wide ; and of its goal we mflst say, as Mr. George says 
of that other mirage, Socialism, “ It is a golden dream, which may 
grow, but cannot be made.” 

* Before we enter upon , a detailed consideration of the question, and 
of Mr. Soper's views upon it, we must note, and claim as a victory 
for the cause of moderation and good sense, the circumstance that Mr. 
Soper seems to offer to compensate landlords for their eviction. Mr. 
George more logically desired, and desires, “ to confiscate all rent 
by taxation.” Mr. Wallace, conceding something to British notions 
of equity, offered annuities for two or three lives ; and when we now 
find Mr. Soper promising landlords annuities equal to their supposed 
nett rents (p. 274), which, he says, by a re-investment of 2-5ths 
per cent. (86*., p. 270), could be made perpetual, we may well ask 
whether the game of land nationalization is still worth the candle. 
It is true, however, that when Mr. Soper says u gross land rental ” 
(p. 274), he means something which is quite another thing, for he 
means rent for buildings, for improvements, rather than for the 
land, and he estimates this at ^84,000,000 (p. 275) for the purposes 
of his argument. But an argument which professes to discuss 
details of arrangement and legislation with actuarial minuteness, 
should also aim at accuracy in its terms and figures, and such 
phrases as 4< over £100,000,000 ” and (i about £80,000,000 ” (p. 274), 
are hardly wliat we have a right to expect. As we shall imme- 
diately see, they are far from being correct. Caird gives the rental 
for 1878 of land, excluding holdings under ten acres and minerals, 
as £68,500,000, to which house rents would have to be added. 
MulhaU’s figures for 1877, £69,439,000, are practically the same. 
From the income-tax returns for 1874 we get lands £65,442.000, 
and houses £127,050,000, from which, by the way, it is apparent 
that land rents had fallen four millions sterling in the seven years 
1877-84. 

As Mr. Soper proposes what are practically two different methods 
of procedure with these two classes of property we must examine 
each separately. 

In the case of land rents, which, we have seen, amount to 
£65,000,000, he proposes that “the State should take the gross 
rental ” (p. 274), and pay it, less an arbitrary deduction for cost of 
management, &c., to the landlords, in the form of the annuities he 
describes. This proposition is an absolute departure from the purity 
of Georgian ethics,' for if there is one point on which Mr. George 
has insisted more strenuously than another it is that the original or 
prairie value of the latid must be* taken from the landlords who are 
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now, according to him, in wrongful possession. Mr. Soper leaves 
them the land, in which he probably does wisely, but this is 
none the less abandoning, from a logical point of view, the main 
position of the attack. Perhaps, however, Mr. Soper has made this 
concession as a rough compensation for the wrong he does the land- 
lords by appropriating their improvements and paying for them in 
dwindling annuities, in which alternative we have a right to ask 
him why he does not make the same offer to owners of land in 
towns. 

It is true that the opposite course might have an unexpected 
result, for if landlords were to be paid the annual value of their 
improvements, it is possible that they would get more than their 
present rentals, as these in many cases do not represent a fair return 
on their actual outlay for reclaiming or improving the land. The 
advocates of land nationalization often speak of the land as if it had 
always been available for the husbandman. As a matter of fact, 
agricultural land is almost, and in some cases quite, as much a 
manufactured article as a pig of iron or a hank of wool. The 
original material was forest, waste or morass. It had to be cleared 
and drained. Pences and buildings had to be erected. Centuries 
of painstaking cultivation and fertilizing were needed to bring it into 
its present condition, and all this has in England, at least, been done 
under the auspices and, directly or indirectly, at the expense of 
successive generations of private owners, and, it may be added, 
would never have been done so well by the “ State.” The original 
or prairie value of the land is therefore, apart from town lands, 
hardly worth stealing, and from that point of view, Mr. Soper has 
been well advised not to confiscate it. 

But when he comes to “ residential and town holdings ” he would 
pay the present owners only “ a reasonable percentage on the value 
of the buildings ” (p. 274), and that in dwindling annuities, “ and the 
balance (of £127,000,000), being the rental value of the land or site, 
would be payable to the State” (p. 274). This is bold enough : he 
would take all existing ground rents and impose equivalent ground 
rents on existing freeholds. When we speak of the owners of town 
property, most of us have in our mind a few wealthy peers such 
a8 the Dukes of Westminster and Bedford, but a closer examination 
shows (Parliamentary Paper 335, 1876) that much of the land in 
question is in -small lots, as there are no less than 852,438 owners 
of land in the United Kingdom who possess between them a total of 
188,418 aero s, or rather more than one-fifth of an acre each, but 
the rent of these 188,000 acres amounts to £37,294,174, being at the 
rate of £197 per acre. These small properties are therefore obviously 
among the ' most valuablo in the kingdom. The diet consequence of 
the adoption -of Mr. Soper’s plan, or of any similar one, would thus 
be the appropriation (alwayt ^by the State *) of these properties, bo 
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fer as regards their land value, and the simultaneous ruin of the 
852,438 owners, who may reasonably be supposed to be among the 
most thrifty of the population, and are, indeed, known to comprise 
many thousands of the Hite of the working classes, who have pur- 
chased their houses through Building Societies. We will not dwell 
on the immorality of thus seizing properties sdld and bought for 
generations in accordance with the law, and in reliance on the good 
faith of Parliament, for such considerations would be wasted on 
that modem school (of which land nationalizers are but a wing) 
which argues that settlements come to by Parliament or king, one 
two or three hundred years ago may justly be voided without com- 
pensation because now alleged to have ’been impolitic or influenced 
by corrupt motives when made. But we may ask these political 
pirate^ to look at it as a question of expediency, and to ponder how 
such action would affect the confidence now placed in the honour of 
the State, and what would be the commercial value of annuities 
guaranteed by such a people through their representatives in 
Parliament ” (p. 274). 

Without doing more than to suggest this aspect of the matter as 
a reason to pause and reflect, we may point out its practical bearing 
on Mr. Soper’s plan for the redemption of mortgages, which consist in 
paying them oft* with money borrowed at 3 per cent., for this is what 
his scheme of annuities comes to. This is no doubt good financing ; 
but a moment s reflection will show that no banker would lend money 
at 3 per cent, to a “ State” which, by appropriating vested interests 
sanctioned by centuries of usage and legislation, had just shown its 
utter disregard of its own engagements. To ascertain what interest 
such an unreliable “ State” would have to pay for money, we should 
have to find what Spain or a South American Republic is asked 
when it wants to borrow. On this single rock of public faith any 
scheme of land nationalization yet propounded must inevitably go. 
to pieces $ and we can confidently assort that if land nationalization 
were ever carried into effect in the way proposed by Mr. George 
or Mr. Soper, and if every penny of the existing rents flowed into 
the coffers of the State, all gain thus obtained would be enormously 
outweighed by the injury done to the national well-being through 
the consequent impairment of credit. 

Mr. fjoper’s proposal in the matter of mortgages illustrates alike 
the crudity of his plans and the apparent confusion in his mind on 
the subject. It can, first, hardly have been his intention to 
appropriate land values when unencumbered, and to pay for them 
when mortgaged, yet this is what his plan amounts to, and the pro- 
posal is an effective measure of his statesmanship. A man who had 
kept out of debt would have his freehold taken from him ; another, 
who had borrowed, on the security of his land, would lose only his 
margin and equity of* redemption,” Secondly, in this part of his 
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paper, Mr. Soper evidently has in view the encumbrances on large 
landed estates, but as he has in the previously developed part of 
his scheme left the whole net rental in the hands of the owners of 
such estates, they, and not the “ State/’ are the proper parties to 
pay off their mortgages. 1 

The economic effects, admittedly ruinous to many, of the f< con- 
fiscation of land values ” are usually traversed by Land Nationalizes, 
with the asumption that the consequent relief from taxation would 
compensate the unlucky proprietors. We have ourselves heard Mr. 
George offer this consolation to a Birmingham artisan, who asked 
who would repay him the £100 he had invested in a house ; but the 
promise of free brandy and tobacco did not strike the man as 
adequate. Indeed, as the burden of Imperial taxation, apart from 
luxuries, is mainly borne by the wealthier classes, who pay the 
whole of the income and assessed taxes, most of the stamp duties, 
and a great part of the Post Office profit, it is rather curious to see 
the advocates of a revolution, which is recommended particularly as 
a means of benefiting what Mr. George calls the lower Classed, 
state that its first effects would be to lighten a burden which weighs 
on the rich rather than on the poor 

But, taking Mr. Soper’s own figures, we shall not find any reason to 
expect any speedy reduction of taxation, still less that (p. 27C) c * in 
half a century the entire burden of both Imperial and local taxation 
might be removed,” nor need we remind our readers that the Bir- 
mingham art|san, of whotfi we have spoken, could not reasonably be 
asked to regard with equanimity the prospect of being houseless in 
his old age, on the chance that his grandchildren would bo free 
from taxation. For the purpose of his calculation, Mr. Soper 
takes £100,000,000 as tho amount of revenue from the land, 
and deducts £20,000,000 “ for cost of management, losses, and 
mother contingencies ” (p. 274), yet, on the very next page, he says 
that, a £5,000,000, with certain small fees, would amply suffice 
for all the costs of administration,” which term, we presume, 
includes “ management, losses, and other contingencies.” As the 
expense of government management with “ its losses and other con- 
tingencies ” is notoriously much greater than that of private manage- 
ment, it would be much more reasonable to add £15,000,000 
to get at the cost of management by ‘‘the State;” but, even 
ou the charitable supposition that the new system would cost 
no more than tho old, the profit of £15,000,000, from the first 
purely hypothetical, disappears. « That the expected gain from the 
conversion of mortgages would prove illusory, we have already 
indicated, and Mr. Soper has thus nothing for his tremble but 
££,000,000 (<* say the annual increment in the value of the land ”) 
and an journal reduction (possible only if the nation’s credit 
were not affected) of £850,000 in annuities. *Ehte annual increment 
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in the value of land is not so certain an item as Mr. Soper evidently 
thinks. It is true that up to ten or fifteen years ago there had been 
a great rise in agricultural rents, which more than doubled ‘within 
a hundred years, the value of land having risen from £1 8 per acre 
in 1774, to £42 per acre in 1875 ; bulf nearly the whole of that 
increase took place in the early years of the century, during the 
French war (when the area of cultivated land was so inadequate, 
that waste and common lands were almost given to those who would 
bring them under the plough), as in 1810 it was already £85. The 
increase in sixty-five years was therefore only £7 per acre, which has 
been more than lost by the fall sincje 1875. Town rents have 
undoubtedly largely increased, but as they are only £127,000,000 
now, it is obvious that they cannot increase by £2,000,000 a year, 
and they, too, are subject to considerable local fluctuations. 1 On 
the whole, taking into account the difference in the value of money, 
and the vast sums spent in improvement and building within the 
present century, we think it doubtful whether there has really 
been a substantial rise in rents in that time. We have, at any rate, 
adduced sufficient evidence to show that land national izers have little 
to expect from any increase of value. It may be added that, it* 
there is any material increase, it is certain to be outweighed by the 
increased expenditure of a growing population. 

The system of administration which Mr. Soper elaborates in his. 
second article naturally suggests the question, whether management # 
by “ the State ” is better than management by individuals, or is even 
practicable. 

He proposes the establishment of a public department, or board of 
control, of the kind which now manages education, and, in a much 
looser way, certain conditions of trade. Such a board, Mr. Soper 
believes, would be under the direct influence of the people, acting 
through a Government, which ‘‘ at the present time here in England,, 
if anywhere, is entirely dependent on the people ” (p. 368) ; but he 
overlooks the distinction between political principles and administra- 
tive functions, the former of which alone come within the compass 
of Government in a parliamentary country, the latter inevitably 
drifting into the hands of Government officials. It is not necessaiy 
to call a Government corrupt, as Mr. Soper does, or to wait, with him, 
for the advent of 4 4 true and honest men to parliament ” (p. 363) to 
recognize this difficulty, and to see that, having once started the 
machinery, Government or Parliament could not do more than change 
its nominal chiefs, when Ministers changed ; or, once in a decade or 
so, re-adjust its principles or alter its procedure. The daily routine 
work, which is what would be in constant touch with the well-being 
of the people, would of necessity be performed by permanent officials. 

1 In Dronfield, some years ago, blocks of four houses were sold for £32, and some 
were actually given to any one who would act as caretaker for others. 
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who alone would hold the threads of the multifarious details of the 
department, and, although probably capable and conscientious, would 
not necessarily be more so than the superseded landlords, and wguld 
be even more autocratic and irresponsible. 

In the present Committee for Education wo have a type of the 
way in which State management works in a department of affairs 
which, if not exceedingly simple, are at least much more so than 
those relating to the land. Though the culture of the mind may 
not be easier or less important than the cultivation of the soil, there 
is, at any rate, less difference of opinion as to the succession of 
lessons than as to the succession of crops. Merely to ensure duo 
service by the teachers, an unnatural system of payment by results 
has been found necessary. What system of chocks could be devised 
to prevent outgoing tenants neglecting to renew the fertility of tho 
soil they are about to surrender? Who could decide where the 
“dishonesty” and “ unpatriotic conduct,” so indignantly denounced 
by Mr. Soper (p. 369), begins V The undoubted national gain of 
State education cannot be disassociated from the disadvantages of 
over-pressure, and of a rigid uniformity, applied to an endless 
diversity of minds ; and are purchased at the cost of all initiative 
by the parents, who have no choice as to the way their children are 
to be educated, that being settled by a few permanent officials, 
.whose very names are hardly known outside their office. If this, 
more serious, probably, than we yet realize, is the effect of ‘ fc State '* 
control of education, what may we not expect would be tho ill-effects 
of such cast-iron management of agriculture and building, two of 
the most complicated, difficult, and sensitive departments of human 
affairs ? 

No one will, we imagine, argue that Government management can 
be carried out on any but hard-and-fast lines. Mr. Soper, at any 
rate, has put himself out of court, for he says expressly, “the 
administrative authority, whether central or local, will have no 
power of partiality or favouritism, for it will not bo able to select a 
tenant or to fix a rent ” (p. 364), It is almost unnecessary to say 
that such a system could not work in an industry where the con- 
ditions of every tenancy are not only different from those of nearly 
every other one, but vary with every change of tenant, and even of 
season, and we shall presently see that Mr. Soper himself provides 
for the admission of any amount of personal caprice and personal 
fallibility, uncontrolled, as in the Case of the present landlords, by 
self-interest, more or less enlightened, but always a surer guide to 
the right than the mood or whim of a bureaucrat. 

The fundamental law, which is to be at cnee safe and equitable, 
Mid down by Mr. Soper is, that the man who offers the highest rent 
is to become the '■tenant. 

A prfvateowner can discriminate between a solvent and eatable 
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tenant, and one who lacks capital or ability. The State cannot. A 
private owner can adjust the si zb of a holding or the shape of the 
building-plot. If the State attempts either, it opens wide the door 
to jobbery, and at once substitutes for Mr. Soper’s safeguard a licence 
such as no Government department can safely be trusted with. The 
same result follows from other ingenious devices with which Mr. Soper 
has tried to make the impossible seem possible, as, for instance, when 
he suggests special sliding scales for those who may wish to plant 
orchards, or when he allows the Land Commission to accept, 
instead of the highest tender in open market, the occupier’s bond, fide 
tender, if near its own valuation — a charming vagueness. 

At a time when farmers are supposed to bo wanting nothing so 
much as fixity of tenure, and town leaseholders are agitating for 
enfranchisement, there is a savour of Rip Van Winkle in Mr. 
Sopers offer of seven years’ leases to all classes of tenants. He, 
doubtless, believes that a jerry-builder would raise houses substantial 
as rocks, that manufacturers would build mills and fill them with 
expensive machinery, that farmers would put their hearts into their 
work, all with the fore-knowledge that, when the seven years had 
run their course, they would have to go through an elaborate proce- 
dure of uncertain result, and to tender a rack-rent on the. value their 
own efforts had put on the land, in order to secure a renewal of the 
lease. Perhaps all these marvels may come to pass, and that they 
will is at least as likely as that land nationalization will ever become 
the law of the land ; but while human nature remains what it is, 
neither is very probable. 

We remember reading an account of a happy, but remote, island, 
where the inhabitants had developed an enlightened altruism, so that 
each one loved his neighbour better than himself, and the whole 
existence of every individual was spent in endeavours to render 
services to his neighbours, and frustrate their attempts to take 
advantage of him by rendering him services. Under such happy 
conditions we can imagine that Mr. Soper’s plan might have a 
chance, but here, where self-interest is the strongest motive power 
in utilitarian labours, only the certainty of continued possession or 
enjoyment will induce a man to put forth his utmost powers, and on 
no other terms can there be solid progress. Mr. Soper indeed thinks 
that it is not well that a farmer (he says nothing from this point of 
view of the shopkeeper, the manufacturer, or of the man who builds 
a house for himself) should spend all his years in one place, and 
argues that an enforced removal two or three times in his life would 
be advantageous to him and to the country ; hut most farmers and 
others think otherwise, and would, in any case, rather choose their 
own time than face the possibility of emigration every seven years. 
After all, they are likely to be the best judges of their own interests, 
and we, being humble disciples of that school of laisscz faire which. 
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in past days, found its ablest' vindication in the pages of the 
Westminster Review, believe that to give to each as much liberty 
to do that which he will, as may be, is still the most hopeful way of 
making all happy. Another reason which influences Mr. Soper in 
fixing the seven years' limit ^appears to be the assumption that other- 
wise men who are not farmers, but would like to be, could not 
meet with a farm to suit them (p. 370). If this means anything at 
all, it means that those who understand farming are from time to 
time to make room for those ifho do not, a proposition which need 
only* be stated in plain terms to be scouted. 

But, says Mr. Soper, in practice, no difficulty would arise : 4i The 
tenant in possession will always have an advantage over an outsider 
in his superior knowledge of the holding and its capabilities " (p. 370). 
It is palpable that an eager and inexperienced new-comer might, just 
because he did not know the true value of the land, offer more than 
it was worth, and that thus the old tenant might be ousted, even 
though he had appraised his natural attachment to the scene of his 
labours at a pecuniary equivalent, and added a percentage on that 
to his tender of, as Mr. Sloper says, “ a higher rent than a stranger 
could offer ” (p. 370). What a prospect ! Mr. Soper has, at this 
stage, forgotten his Draconic rule that the Land Commission shall 
not have power to fix a rent, and actually suggests that <c if the 
difference between his tender and the highest was very small, 
indicating an honest bid, he might even .be allowed to amend his 
tender ” (p. 370). Who shall decide what constitutes a “ very small 
difference,” and what is “ an honest bid ? ” But if, after all, the 
tenant were outbid, he would have to go, and, as Mr. Soper says of 
the shopkeeper under similar circumstances, “ he would only have 
himself to blame; ho has had his opportunity. and lost it” (p. 369). 
We think that the tenant will prefer his prospects under the private 
owner. The best that Mr. Soper can offer the outgoing tenant is bare 
compensation for his inexhausted improvements, to be assessed by a 
f '.State” valuer, less, of course, the same valuer's estimate of tho 
deterioration of land and buildings during his occupation. 

Thus we have the great “ State ” organism, with its impartiality 
and sublime capacity for the task, resolved into an aggregation of 
provincial land surveyors, sure to be swayed by those very local 
influences which, on p. 364, Mr. Soper has sq vigorously denounced, 
and which he thought he bad absolutely excluded from his scheme. 
There could hardly be a more complete bathos for the pretensions of 
Land Rationalizers. 

It is not likely that men would care to build or to farm with such 
a prpbablHt^ of frequent disturbance, such a certainty of periodical 
differences ^ opinion as to values, with,’ presumably, . appeals and 
delay&^^ law-sub, and, go far, Mr. Soper has certainly not 
sug gesied any ^fceme as practicable as tlio fisting cde of supply 
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and demand. It is not sufficiently recognized, especially by those 
who are impelled to become innovators — we cannot call them 
reformers — at any cost, that institutions grow, as bodies wove, in 
the line of least resistance. That a thing is, is consequently primd 
facie evidence that it is good, and the laisseg fairs school $re 
therefore justified in believing that the removal of the barriers now 
preventing the free dispersion of land would enable free supply to 
adjust itself to free demand, and give all the opportunity needed for 
natural growth. Meanwhile, it must be placed to the credit of 
the present system that under it the land of Britain produces more 
food per acre than that of any other country in the world. While 
in the United States, where there is a virgin soil comparatively 
“unencumbered” by landlords, the average product is only 13 
bushels, and India, where the land is held directly from the 
Government, produces 18 7 bushels, the rent-ridden fields of this 
country yield an avei’age of 30 bushels. At a time, too, when we 
hear so often of the divorce of the labourer from the soil, it is worth 
noting that the rural population has increased from 8,772,000 in 
1854 to 10,523,000 in 1881. 

* Besides those we have pointed out, many difficulties and even 
impossibilities in Mr. Soper’s plans will suggest themselves to every 
reader acquainted with the ill-effects of the impediments already 
placed by, perhaps unavoidable, legislation in the way of the easy 
development of the land, or with the essential red tapcism of a 
Government office ; and if we began by admitting the growth of a 
sentiment in favour of the nationalization of tho land, we may, in 
concluding, assert with confidence that no practicable plan has 
yet been proposed, and that the tendencies of thought and 
legislation, apparent around us, are in the opposite direction, and 
make for private ownership, decentralization and freedom. 


Richabd Simon, 



LORD DUFFERIN AND THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS: A REPLY. 


It is by this time well known that Lord Dufferin, in his famous St. 
Andrews’ Dinner speech, found occasion to speak unfavourably of the 
Indian National Congress and its supporters ; the speech, from the 
commanding* position of its author, has been the subject of much 
favourable and unfavourable criticism both in India and in England. 
It may be gratifying to Lord Dufferin, who must be aware how deeply 
he offended the educated community of India by his remarks about 
their political aims and aspirations, that an Indian gentleman has 
taken up the cudgels for him, and has, in the July number of this 
Beview, come forward to offer an apology for what may have seemed 
to be uncharitable in the speech, and a defence of its criticisms of 
the Congress movement. I do not think there is much in Mr. U. S. 
Misra’s article which calls for a reply, and even the long quotations 
from Lord Dufferin’s speech, with which he tries to cover the sterility 
of his own arguments, have lost, under the dissecting-knife of public 
criticism, what little life they at first seemed to possess. The few 
remarks which I wish to offer to the public through the pages of this 
Beview, are only intended as a reply to some remarks of Lord 
Dufferin which he has adopted, and which even now may lead an un- 
wary reader into strange misconceptions of th<j aims of the National 
Congress. * 

Lord Dufferin tells us that strenupus efforts have been repeatedly 
made “ not only to extend to her Majesty’s subjects in India the civil 
rights and privileges which are enjoyed by her Majesty’s subjects at 
home, but to admit them as far as is possible Jso a share in the 
management of their own affairs.” And he finds the proof of this 
in our Legal. Codes, Local Legislative Councils, Municipal Boards, 
and the recommendations of the Public Service Commission. Now, 
it is the peculiarity of such sweeping laudations of British rule as 
the foRgohsg, 'that, if you criticize them, you at ohceincur the .odium 
of ingra€tUN3, and even disloyalty.. That the British Govnenment 
diseivee ,'tfsijr' 'deepest gratitude, mOre, perhaps, loir its intentions, than 
I ffooohi be the' laA$ to tteny|,]?it that 

timr# .ifBfc mass* task , shadow# apon't## *fe% ^picture pf ^..career, 
fi^; ; j^'''iri^^-*Ihdia; mid ' Let 
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me not be misunderstood on this point. The rule of England has 
been an undoubted blessing to India, and our Legal Codes, our local 
Legislative Councils, and our Public Service Commission are com- 
prised in that blessing. But, take every one of these things sepa- ^ 
rately, and you will find “ a little rifb«within the lute,” which dills 
the air with notes of discord, and mars in a considerable degree the 
beauty of what would otherwise be a perfectly-peaceful* contented, 
and harmonious Government. Analyze “our legal Codes which secured 
to all her Majesty’s subjects, without distinction of race, or creed, 
iPr class, equality before the law,” and what do you find ? A sharp 
line of demarcation drawn between the rulers and the ruled ; the trial 
by jury conceded to the one and refused to the other ; Indian magis- 
trates, whatever their experience and ability* not allowed to try 
European offenders; but a young English civilian, who probably 
knows as little about India as he does about the other Bide of the 
moon, trying Indians for the most serious offences. This is not our 
idea of equality before the law. It is not for me to say whether 
there should or should not be legal equality between the English and 
the Indians ; but, if there are some deep political considerations 
why there must be inequality, say so plainly and openly, instead of 
crying out “ equality, equality,” where there is no equality. 

Take, again, our Legislative Council, “ wherein a certain number of 
leading natives are associated with the Government in enacting 
measures suitable to our wants; ” and these councils, inasmuch as 
they are supposed to represent the voice of the country, are, I say, 
without fear of contradiction, perfect shams. In the Legislative 
Council, the official members, bound from their position to support 
Government measures, form the majority ; the unofficial European 
members, guided by that law of natural affinity, from which even 
the strongest natures are not always free, cast in their lot with 
them, and the “ microscopic minority ” of Indian members which 
owes its existence to official favour and favouritism, true to its 
instincts of self-preservation, strives more to cultivate the good 
graces of the “ greater gods of Olympus ” than to study the require- 
ments and to advocate the claims of the dumb millions of India. 
What sort of assistance is the Government to derive from those 
native members who think — and rightly so — that for their conduct 
and opinions in the Council, they are answerable, not to the people 
whose interest they are, tty a political fiction drawn from democratic 
constitutions, supposed to represent, and to whom alone, in the 
name of justice and common-sense, they ought to be responsible ; 
but to their official heads to whom they owe their nomination. 

With regard to the Public Service Commission, it is yet too early 
to say anything. But none can deny that the Public Service, as it 
is constituted at present, is marked by the most flagrant inequality. 
Not only that the Indians are altogether excluded from certain high 
You I33.—N6. 1. f 
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appointments, but even in the Covenanted Civil Service they can 
hardly claim equality when they have at a very early age, and at 
enormous expense and trouble to themselves and their families, to 
pass the competitive examination in England. This cant about 
1 equality, objectionable as itr must always be, is most irritating to 
hear with reference to our Public Service. Take the province of 
Oudh, frcrat where I am writing. It has four Commissionerships, 
four District- Judgeships, twelve Deputy-Commissionerships, and about 
as many Assistant- Commissionerships. How many of these posts 
are filled by Indians ? There is one Indian Judge, who owes hi% 
present position more to what people here would cgJl some auspici- 
ous star, than to the normal working of the Government system ; 
and three Assistant-Commissioners — that is the share that the people 
of the country have got in the Public Service in Oudh ; and yet, if 
they sometimes grow discontented with ifc, and try to get a little more, 
they are set down as a mob of malcontents, sedition-mongers, and 
what-not. 

All this talk about equality is, in some cases, no doubt, honestly 
believed, but in others it evidently is meant only to throw dust in 
the eyes of the British public. No attempt has yet been made by 
England to rule India on the same principles as those which she 
observes with regard to her own people ; or, if made, in any measure 
and any form, it has found no favour with those who hold the 
reins of Government in this country. 

There is an aristocratic pride of privilege in Englishmen which 
they carry with them wherever they go, and, although this feeling 
has played a very salutary part in those struggles for constitutional 
freedom which have made England the queen of a world-wide 
empire, yet it has always prevented them from identifying them- 
selves with the subject races. Nobody will deny that Russia is 
despotic, but one of the chief secrets of her remarkable expansion 
is, that as soon as^ she annexes a territory by force of arms, she 
removes the bitterness of conquest from the minds of the conquered 
.people, by, at once, extending to them the laws and principles which 
govern the people of St. Petersburgh. The same feature of con- 
solidating diverse subject races into one State marks the French, 
who, ever since the Great Revolution of 1789, have followed the 
doctrine* of equality with a logical consistency, which, perhaps, in 
political matters is a fault. On the contrary, inequality is the key- 
note of the' English constitution. The love of privilege is so strong 
in the breasts of .Englishmen that it is not only the subject races 
who are denied the privileges enjoyed by them : even when their 
own kith and kin leave the shores of England and settle in other 
countries, they, too, have to leave behind them some of the privileges 
of their birth. The Colonists, whatever the Party 'leaders may say, 
are yet looked upon* by the English masses as an * inferior sort of 
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Englishmen ; and it was this sentiment which alienated from the 
English their American Colonies, and which for a long time was 
the chief prop and mainstay of that “ British party ” which drove 
Canada to the verge of rebellion, and would have launched her on 
the same course of separation had not tbfc better sense of England % 
awakened to the danger, and realized the mistake of her rulers. 
Ireland furnishes the most melancholy illustration of my proposition. 
All impartial historians have shown what havoc the English love of 
inequality has wrought in that unhappy island ; but anybody who 
has followed tho course of Irish politics during the last quarter of 
this century can sep how well the whole struggle may be defined as 
a Struggle between Irish Rights and English Privilege. A Protestant 
Church was kept in a Catholic laijd, simply to mark the distinction 
between the Irish and their English rulers. The Roman Catholics 
of Ireland were enfranchised for the purpose of averting an imminent 
Civil War. The Homo Rule controversy of tho present day has 
shown how deeply rooted is the love of aristocratic privilege in the 
English mind. The Hottentot theory of the Irish nation betrays a 
remarkable trait in the English character, and the onco-famous doctrine 
of Lord Randolph Churchill that Ulster will fight, and Ulster will 
be right,” has at least the merit of sincerity, inasmuch as it ’truly 
represents the feeling of Protestant, and, therefore, English 
ascendancy, which lies at 'the root of tho opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Horae Rule policy. , * 

In the face of these, historical facts, -it is not easy to make us 
believe that that equality of privileges which has been denied to the 
Colonies, to Ireland, and even, till the other day, to Scotland, will 
by any means, in any measure, or any shape, be accorded to. us. 
And it has not been accorded to us, whatever Lord Dufferin and 
others may say to the contrary. Our despotic kings of former 
times, with all their faults, had at least the merit of being sincere ; 
they claimed divine descent, and looked upon theis subjects as slaves 
bom to work for them. They did not tell their people that they 
were the equals of their rulers, and yet treated them like serfs ; 
they never made any hollow pretensions of doing everything for the 
good of the people, while they were really grinding them down for 
their own good ; they never did, like Macbeth’s “juggling fiends, 
give the word of promise to our ear and break it to our hope.” To 
talk of any equality between* the English and the Indians is, judged 
by the past, insincere, and those who, like Lord Dufferin and his 
latest apologist, Mr. Misra, think that they will, by any amount of 
smooth phrases, persuade us to believe it, insult our intelligence. 

I say nothing with regard to the wisdom or the unwisdom of the 
policy of keeping up inequality between the rulers and the ruled ; 
but what I wish to state, as clearly as possible, is this — that if the 
English people think «that their representatives out here have 
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accorded to ns the same rights and privileges as obtain in other and 
happier parts of the British Empire, or at all view with favour any 
attempts made by the people themselves, or by English friends on 
their behalf, to bring about the much-talked-of political equality, 
they are greatly mistakeif, and, the sooner this fatal mistake is 
cleaned up, the better it will be for them as well as for us. 

. No man likes to be looked down upon by any class of his fellow- 
beings. There are few slaves who would not prefer a free life. 
It is in human nature to love liberty and equality ; although it is 
only civilised human nature that can appreciate the same feeling in 
others too. It may be that the Indians do not possess the same 
capacity for freedom and equality as the English, and cannot make 
a wise use of them ; but it is certainly untrue to say — as is always 
implied by those who say that the demands of the Congress proceed 
from a discontented educated class, and not from the masses — that 
the masses, unlike the educated classes, do not detest inequality and 
feel in their heart of hearts the humiliation of their dependent 
position which separates them from the conquering race. The touch 
of the vanished hand of Mohamedan Kings is still upon them, and 
thousands of men are still alive who can recollect the times when, 
even under Mohamedan despots, the lines of political differences 
between Hindus and Mohamedans had ceased to exist ; when the 
highest posts were open to merit, which recognized no colour and 
no creed; and when the Moslem Eulers were more popular with 
their Hindu subjects than, perhaps, our Royalty is with the Irish 
nation. If our English rulers can once grasp fully this feature of 
the Mohamedan rule, they will understand the cause of our present 
discontent. The British rule is civilized, is just, is humane, but it 
is not sympathetic ; it cannot, or rather does not, enter into the 
feelings of the subject people, and is therefore seldom considerate 
towards them ; hence, it is not popular, that is, it possesses few 
elements which riyet popular sympathies, which disarm Riyspieioii and 
inspire confidence — few elements which, either as the personal quali- 
ties of some great ruler, or as the impersonal influence of some 
great principle, take hold of the strings of human emotions, and 
stir as well as guide the dormant affections and sentiments of man- 
kind. So long as our present rule remains as unsympathetic as.it 
is at present ; so long as, in its essence and nature, it keeps up its 
unpopular character by perpetuating tfiose sentiments of class-dis- 
tinction, and class-privilege, which aie the unhappy relics of bygone 
times, the discontent of the people will continue to exist; and 
although India may get richer, more civilized, more moral, more 
peaceful, yet like another and bigger Ireland, the thorn of discon- 
tent will heckle in her breast, and the 1 feelings of loyalty and 
affection wdMM receive a severe check in their normal and se-much-* 
wished*#or grmt& in the soil of this count#* 
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It is ^indeed very curious to observe that, while Lord Dufferin 
boasts of those equal privileges which, without distinction of’ class, 
or colour, or creed, have been accorded to India under the auspices of 
British rule, he yet views with anything but favour the growth -of 
a movement which is to carry us a few steps forward towards- the 
far-off goal of political equality, and styles our demand for the 
reform and expansion of the Legislative Councils on some representative 
basis as a “ very big jump into the unknown.” 1 am not a believer 
in political agnosticism which labels “ unknown ” and u unknow- 
able ” the consequences of every proposed new departure, and makes 
its, own want of political prescience ah excuse for obstructing all 
further reform. The gulf of the “ unknown ” has yawned at the 
threshold of every new change ; but it failed to swallow up 
England after the Anti-Corn Law League had succeeded in its 
work, or after the Free Traders had overthrown the Protectionists, 
or after the successive Reform Bills had passed ; and there are as 
yet no signs for believing that the prophet of evil will have a more 
prosperous career in the latter days of this century. 

Lord Dufferin’s apprehensions are, I think, exaggerated, and born 
of his ignorance of the real state of things. “ A big jump into the 
unknown ” our demand would undoubtedly appear if it be viewed 
through the distorting medium of hostile misrepresentations, or 
as imaged in the camera obscura of his vivid imagination ; but it 
is a long way off from “the application to India of democratic 
methods of government, and the adoption of a parliamentary system 
which England herself has reached by slow degrees, and through 
the discipline of many centuries of preparation.” It is nothing of 
the sort ; it has nothing to do with the adoption, for the present, of 
a parliamentary system, or of democratic methods of government. 
Our real demand, and not what our critics suppose is our demand, is 
very limited and very moderate— it is only for the reform and 
expansion of the Legislative Councils in such a way as to afford the 
various Provinces of the Empire the opportunity of being represented 
at its deliberations by their men of light and leading, without im- 
pairing, in any measure, the authority of the Executive or the final 
veto of the Viceroy ; and that the elected members shall form only a 
portion of the Council. The rest is to be composed of the Viceroy's 
nominees. Surely there is nothing very startling in this proposal — 
nothing which savours of a parliamentary system. It commands 
the support of all those Anglo-Indians of eminence who know India 
well. Mr. Macaulay, Secretary to the Bengal Government, says : 
“We require critics and destroyers as well as authors and con- 
structors. From this point of view, I, for one, entirely agree with 
those who consider that our Council should be enlarged. It seems 
to me of the utmost importance,, that all views, all rights, all parties,- 
should be properly represented,* in order that the broad light of 
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practical knowledge and experience, as well as the keener gleam of 
special interests, and it may even be of special prejudices, maybe 
freely lot in upon our deliberations.” There are few Anglo-indians 
who can speak with the authority of Sir William Hunter on this sub- 
ject; and what does he say ? “ The Legislative Council,” he says, 41 in 
which one-half the members were officials, another quarter nominated 
by the Government, and one quarter elected, would probably increase 
rather than impair the authority of the Viceroy and the provincial 
Governors.” * 

But Mr. Misra catches the strain of Lord' Dufferin, and, quite 
unconscious of what the real demand of the Congress is, or how it 
is viewed by experienced Anglo-Indians, as well as Indians, waxes 
eloquent over tho inapplicability of a parliamentary system to the 
* present social needs and conditions of India. “ To such a step,” he 
says, 44 1 need not say, the teachings of history are quite opposed. 
In ho country democratic government was established all at once, 
and hence in India, where political institutions based upon popular 
sentiments have been quite unknown, where despotism, prior to the 
establishment of British supremacy, has been the chief form of 
government, and where a conflict between a people, trying on the 
one hand to secure constitutional rights and privileges, and an 
arbitrary power withholding them on tlie other, is unknown, 
democracy is not likely to take root at all.” Now, before we 
appeal to “ the teachings of history,” we must clearly understand tho 
propositions which they are meant to refute or substantiate. To the 
general statement of opinion contained in the words just quoted, I 
am willing to give a geheral assent; but it is indeed a big jump 
on the part of Mr. Misra to proceed from, these premisses to 
the conclusion that the demand of the Congress is democratic, and 
therefore out of harmony with the needs and requirements of this 
country. Every schoolboy knows that India was never democratic ; 
but he also knows what Mr. Misra does not seem to do — he knows that 
democratic governments have sometimes been established all at once, 
such as in France and in the United States. But, then, all this 
talk about democracy and parliamentary government is irrelevant to 
the subject ; it tends to pervert and mystify rather than simplify 
and aid the proper comprehension of the points^ at issue. The 
whole argument of Mr. Misra, as it is presented to us in the muddy 
torrents of words, is a mere petitio principii, which melts into thin air 
as s obh we put the questionable the demand of the Congress 

really democratic ? Now, he who knows the meaning of*Democracy, 
knows that fhe demand of the Congress is not democratic. Democracy 
.means ihe gov^nme nt of the people, as opposed to the government 
of a single individual, or a privileged class. Is it /not xna^esflrte 
talk of demoora^jr in a countty which recognises a ? 

Is it * pot -pervem to think that the Indian CpnSpnti^ihn be 
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democratized when the veto of the Viceroy* upon all legislation 
remains unimpaired, and when the nomination of a considerable 
number of members for his Council rests with himself ? Is it not 
somewhat Quixotic to go on saying tln&t India wants a parliament, 
when she wants no such thing ? Does it not betray* some want of 
sanity in those men who have raised the standard of a holy war 
against the Congress, under the impression or belief that it wants 
to wrest the governing-power from the hands of the British, and to 
give it to the uncultured inasses, while what it really wants is, on 
one hand, to add to the strength and efficiency of the Government 
by making it more representafive of "the people’s wishes than at 
presen 0 it is ; and, on the other, “ to educate the people, in fact, 
into what has been described as a genuine parliamentary frame of 
mind, to familiarize the country with the method and working of 
representative institutions on a large scale; and thus, as this 
familiarity grew, to demonstrate to the Government and people of 
England that’ India was already ripe for some measure of these 
institutions, to which the entire intelligence of the country so 
earnestly aspires ? 1 What is the use of warning us against the 
clangers of democracy when nobody wants it ? In denouncing the 
Congress because India is unfit for democratic government, Mr. 
Misra* fights with a spectre of his own imagination. The sword of 
his logic does not affect us ; it is brandished in the air. 

Lord Dufferin. objects to our demand on the ground that the diver- 
sity of races and creeds, specially the antagonism of a very old 
standing between Hindus and Mohamedans, makes its concession 
impossible ; and the latter have, he also alleges, kept aloof from the 
Congress movement. Now, I must say that Lord Dufferin labours 
under a delusion founded upon misrepresentations of our true aims 
and aspirations by those of our official and non-official critics who 
have ranged themselves under the bannei; of Sir Syed Ahmed. The 
Syed was the first man, perhaps, who pointed out that the Mohamedan 
community had no sympathy with the movement. This objection 
against the Congress has been bandied to and fro in the course of the 
long and bitter controversy which has been raging ever since the Con- 
gress acquired strength and rose in popular estimation ; and all sane’ 
petfple are beginning to see that the Mohamedans are not quite so 
indifferent to the movement as the Syed thought they were ; that 
they were well represented at the last Congress at Allahabad, in spite 
of the alarm of conflagration ^ which was given from Aligarh, and 
echoed back in deeper, more ominous, and more terrific peals from 
Naini Tal. Mohamedans of the highest social position and intellectual 
eminence — Mohamedans, like Mr. Budrmddin Tiyobji, of Bombay, 
and the Princes of Oudh — are among the staunchest supporters of our 
movement. - . ■ • 

* 1 Hr. A. 0. Hume’s Speech, Allahabad, 30th April, 1888* 
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To say that if the Congress-Wallas became successful, Mohamedans 
would be swamped by Hindus, is to mislead the people. It is the 
old and familiar cry of the lovers of the established order that the 
majority will grind down t^ie minority. Englishmen who have in 
recent years heard so much about the Ulster Protestants being left at 
the mercy of the Catholics of Ireland, in case Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule policy became victorious, cap hardly be* deceived by such false 
alarms. The so-much-talked-of antagonism between Hindus and 
Mohamedans exists in the brains of our critics only :* those who 
know anything of India know that Hindus and Mohamedans are 
now, for all practical purposes, one nation ; leaving religion aside, in 
everything else — in social customs and manners, in intellectual tastes 
and pursuits — there is hardly any material difference between the two ; 
and if, as a French philosopher says, the sentiment of nationality is 
based upon common oblivions and common recollections, then, indeed, 
it may be asserted that Hindus and Mohamedans have nearly forgotten 
the bitter feuds of past times, and are equally proud of the glory, 
the prowess, and the magnificence of the throne of Akbar and 
Shajahan. This sentiment of a common nationality, based upon 
feelings of amity and tolerance, is growing between Hindus and 
Mohamedans, and the spread of English education which is free from 
sectarian bias, and is in its essence a nationalizing force, has added 
strength and impetus to this feeling ; and deep would be the guilt, 
and lasting the shame, in which posterity would assuredly hold those 
who, by word or deed, would do anything to check the growth of this 
sentiment, and kindle the flame of religious and class-animosities, by 
reviving the bitter memories of ancient disputes over which Time has 
thrown the curtain of oblivion. 

To Englishmen, familiar with the difficulties of adjusting con- 
flicting interests in their own Parliament, the constitution (on any 
basis of elective principle^ of our Legislative Councils, in which 
Hindus and Mohamedans shall sit together, must present no 
insuperable difficulty; but all difficulty is sure to disappear as 
soon* as they take into consideration the fact that, whatever social 
and religious differences there may be, there are hardly any political 
differences between them. Governed by a common Sovereign, sharing 
common misfortunes, and striving for common ends, they have, grow- 
ing up between them, a feeling of sympathy which has gone far to bind 
together hearts separated by considerations of race and dreed, and to 
identify their social and political interests. There are few things 
within the sphere of politics which* can be said to affect the 
Mohamedans only or the Hindus only. I am not aware of any 
Mohamedan interest which would suffer if Hindus gain predomin* 
ance in the Council, or vice tiersd. Much, in this connection, has 
been made of the cow-killing agitation ; "but, that the first uSe which 
Mohamedans would make of their political power would be to turn 
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India into a slaughter-house for cows and oxen — and the first Bill 
which a Hindu majority would carry through the Council would be' 
to prohibit cow-killipg* altogether, if it did not make it compulsory 
for Mohamedans to feed upon pigs, — is a supposition which my sense 
of humour prevents me from accepting ; and I do not believe that, 
under a more popular constitution than the present one, they would 
be any worse off than they were under the Mohamedan rule, when 
they followed their respective customs and observances with due 
tolerance of each other's feelings, and lived together in amity and 
peace. 

But, even supposing that Hindu and Mohamedan interests are 
not the same, but diverse, the task of adjusting and reconciling them 
in a quasi-popular assembly is not, impossible or impracticable. The 
resources of statesmanship have not been exhausted on this subject. 
Some suggestions have already been made by certain members of the 
Congress towards the solution of this problem. Some find a solution 
of it in some scheme of federation ; some in the constitution of the 
Canadian parliament ; some in the adoption of provisions similar to 
those which give the Scotch members a decisive voice in Scotch 
legislation in the House of Commons. Whatever may be the 
worth of the respective schemes suggested, it cannot be doubted that 
a serious and honest discussion of the Mohamedan question of 
India would be productive of vast practical and beneficial results. 

Lord Duffer in's exhortation to the Congress that it should take 
up social questions instead of politics, need not, detain us long. The 
Congress is a political institution, and a political institution need, 
not meddle with social problems. If Lord Dufferin, by his remarks, 
means to insinuate that we neglect social reform in our eagerness to 
compete with others in the steeple-race of political reform, then I 
may be permitted to remind him that in India social activity has 
long preceded political activity : that more than three-quarters of a 
century divides Lai Mohan Ghose frohi Rajah Ram Mohan Roy ; that 
Keshub Chunder stirred the spiritual life of India years before 
Surendra Nath Baunerji’s fiery eloquence awakened her political 
conscience ; and that the Brahmo Somaj and the Ary a Somaj were 
the parents and precursors of the National Congress. But there are 
some very good reasons why the Congress does not appeal to 
Government for the redress of our social grievances. In a country 
like India, where the thoughts, sentiments, and actions of men are 
changing with the, rapidity of shifting figures in a phantasmagoria — 
where, unlike former times, *the pulsations of a national life are 
beginning to be felt, under the community of ideas and feelings 
brought about by a common system of education, in every part of 
the country, — social problems have become very complex, intricate 9 
and difficult of solution ; and great experience, sagacity, deep in- 
sight into the ways of. the people, and vast knowledge of their 
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multifarious needs, have become the essential preliminaries to 
handling those problems with advantage or safety. We do not 
invoke the help of Government in onr social reform, because jve have 
little confidence in the knowledge and information of our social 
wants of those who guide its councils. Our present Government is 
an alien Government ; its intentions are just, its impulses are generous ; 
but in no sense does it represent the voice* of the people ; and, so 
long as it keeps up its unrepresentative character, so long as its 
sources of knowledge of th,e social needs of the country are what 
they are, it would hardly be a mark of wisdom on the part of onr 
leading men to seek its aid* and guidance in the solution of social 
questions which/ from their complexity, intricacy, and delicacy, puzzle 
and perplex the minds even of those who are intimate with the 
requirements of our social life, and are in deep sympathy^ ith them, 
and which foreigners like the English, unassisted by the cultivated 
intelligence of the country, can never be expected to comprehend, 
much less to solve. 

But the most formidable objection which is advanced against the 
National Congress, and to which Lord Dulferin has lent the weight of 
his great name, is that the movement is not national, but is confined 
to the educated class — that the demands which it makes in the name 
of the people are really the demands of a u microscopic minority,” 
and, as such, can hardly be wisely conceded. The objection is very 
comprehensive, and can scarcely be disposed of in a few paragraphs, to 
which alone I must confine myself for the present ; but I may here 
transcribe a passage from the Report of the Fourth National 
Congress, which must convince every candid reader of its representative 
character : 44 If we turn first to creeds and races, we find that there 
were 065 Hindus, 221 Mohamedans, 22 native and 15 European 
Christians, 11 Jains, 7 Parsis, and 6 Sikhs. If we consider next 
the positions occupied by theso gentlemen, whether hereditary or 
as public men, we find that tlfere were among them 6 Princes, 4 
Rajahs, 17 Nawabs, 3 .Sirdars, and 54 members of noble families; 
again, there were 8 members of Council, 78 honorary magistrates, 12 
chairmen, 19 vice-chairmen, and 127 comini ssidhers of municipalities; 
10 chairmen and vice-chairmen, and 60 members of local and district 
boards ; 27 fellows of .universities, 8 public prosecutors, 1 coroner, &c. 
Lastly, if we consider .their professions and occupations, we find! 
455 in one branch or other of the legal profession, 42 in the medical 
profession, 5 engineers, 327 merchants and traders, 85 bankers, 
73 editors and journalists, 297 landed proprietors, 102 inferior 
landholders, 17 Tyots or cultivators, 2 artisans, 7 shopkeepers, 
31 clergymen, missionaries, priests, and Religious teachers ; 59 
educationalists, principals and professors Of colleges, masters of 
schools and public lecturers; 6 printers, 18 contractors, ^ 

4 £ an assembly of about fourteen hundred delegates was con* 
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stituted as the foregoing figures show it to have been, how, we ask 
our critics, in the Jiame of common sense and fair play, can they 
deny it a^ representative character ? Perhaps it was not quite so 
representative as the House of Commons; perhaps its delegates 
were not elected on the same democratic principles as prevail at the 
elections of M,P.s ; but it was sufficiently representative of the 
people of India — a faithful mirror of their varied and multifarious 
needs and requirements — an 'assembly in which the principle of 
national unity was kept up alongside of class diversity ; in which 
men of the East and West, of the far North and the far South met 
in a brotherly concourse ; in which stood realized for a while the 
poet’s dreams of iC a golden race on earth of many-languaged men — 
an assembly which, unlike other popular assemblies, was the guide 
and instructor, not the flatterer of the unwise and extravagant 
affections of the masses, and which, while it left open every avenue 
through which it could communo with the country’s heart, took every 
care that the ignorant prejudices of the pfeoplo did not in any way 
deflect the loyal and constitutional course of its proceedings. 

I think it is creditable rather than otlierwiso to the Congress that 
it is under the guidance and control of the educated classes, because 
it must be borne in mind that it is the educated who have gained 
most from the British rule, whose mental and moral regeneration 
depends upon its permanence and duration, and whom every dictate 
of morality, as well as every consideration of policy, impels to stick 
to it with unswerving allegiance and loyalty, it would thus appear 
that any movement which is supported by the educated classes must, 
as a matter of course, be loyal and conducive to the best interests of 
■the Empire. The Indian masses are impulsive, .although not more 
so than the masses of other countries ; they have got certain strong 
prejudices against the present rule ; and the fact that they have put 
themselves under the guidance of the instructed class is a happy 
augury for the future. It is easy to under-rate tho influence of 
education and intelligence upon the political fortunes of India, and 
to talk of a “ microscopic minority,” which, compared with the vast 
population, is but a drop in the ocean ; but if the English people 
could once realize the hold that this minority has upon the popular 
mind — the influence which it exerts upon the eddying current of 
opinion; the check, the curb, the moderating power which it applies 
to tho explosive passions of the uninstructed, and the silent, but 
steady, efforts with which it is training them for a more-advanced . 
public life — they would see that tho educated classes (classes 
educated under English guidance) are not busy, like the blind 
Jewish hero, in pulling down an edifice which may prove their 
own destruction, but are engaged in a work which is at once 
loyal and patriotic — a work the successful completion of which would 
prove that even for a conquered people, Jiving under a foreign 
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Government, loyalty and patriotism are not incompatible, but 
reconcilable with each other ; that the Indians may be loyal to a 
Government which has emancipated them from the bonds of ignorance, 
and patriotic to their own country in the seilso of never resting in 
their endeavours so long as her grievances have not been completely 
redressed, and her just and legitimate rights won. It is a happy 
sign of the times that, through the diffusion of the Congress-literature 
in England, a fresh ‘and lively interest in Indian matters has been 
created in the minds of the English people ; that, along with the 
growth of this knowledge and interest, the heart of England is 
beginning to beat in unison with our hearts ; and that, like the Gulf 
Stream, which imparts a genial warmth to the cold climate of 
England, a new stream of international sympathies is beginning to 
flow, which has even now removed, in a measure, the cold indifference 
of the English mind towards Indian questions, and will, in course 
of time, impart warmth and glow to the zeal and energy with which 
British statesmen and tlie British public will, it is to be hoped, 
throw themselves into the cause of Indian Political Reform. 


Lucknow, 

August 10/4, 1899. 


Pandit Bisuan Narayan Bar, 

Barriater-al-Law. 



HOME AFFAIRS. 


The month has been less productive of change than somo recent 
ones, spite of the great caucus meetings at Nottingham and Man- 
chester. There has been an attempt, it is true, by our opponents to 
set forth a programme, but it was not a striking success, and, as 
for our own party, the Federation meetings at Manchester developed 
only in some few details the programme of work laid down by Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. John Morley in November, and noticed at length 
in our last article. It will be necessary, however, to say some- 
thing in particular on both the party caucuses. As for‘ other 
matters, the great project of a National party to bo constructed by 
the fusion of the Unionist factions has been a good deal discussed. 
The Tories, it must be said, have ^howu more anxiety to bring it 
about, probably owing to a hint from head-quarters. At Notting- 
ham they carried a resolution by an overwhelming majority in 
favour of fusion, but carefully suggesting the retention of Lord 
Salisbury as “the natural head” of the consolidated forces. The Prime 
Minister himself was more generous, and again offered to stanjl 
aside in favour of Lord Hartington, who might become Prime 
Minister if it would help to the realization of the project. But, 
whilst going so far, Lord Salisbury took Mr. Goscheiws view, that a 
National party must be matter of growth ; it could not be created by 
the mere ipse dixit of any body of men sitting either at Nottingham 
or in Downing Street. This is sound sense, but it does not com- 
mend itself to the impatient folk in the Tory party, who are 
anxious to complete every preparation for a general election. The 
Standard newspaper has, in particular, made itself the champion 
of this new movement, and we have had a series of appeals and 
reproaches addressed by “ the old lady of • Shoe Lane ” to Lord 
Hartington which have been sufficiently amusing. The noble Mar- 
quis has ostentatiously ignored the Standard , and with magnificent 
phlegm has spoken as if he had never read either the speech of the * 
Prime Minister, the resolution of the National Union of Conser- 
vative Associations, or any one of the multitude of addresses which 
have touched upon this very interesting matter. 

It would seem, indeed, as if Lord Hartington were in something 
like a dilemma. He cannot be waiting to consult Mr. Chamberlain, 
since the member for West Birmingham initiated the movement by his 
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speech. at c Huddorsfiold in October ; and if the noble Marquis had 
made up his mind against fusion, his natural cSurage would surely 
lead him to say as much. Hence we must conclude that he is 
considering the proposal — carefully looking round it and attempting 
to gauge its possible results It is a matter which deserves care- 
ful examination by Lord Hartington above all men. The Tories 
cannot lose by it ; Mr. Chamberlain has no longer anything to lose 
whatever direction he jnay take $ but Lord Hartington — well, he has 
not forfeited the respect of his old friends. One thing must weigh 
with him somewhat. Fusion to him means entering the Government, 
and another election in Rossendale. Lord Harrington’s return would, 
bo a very doubtful matter if* a strong local man were to come out 
against him. Quite recently, however, the gentleman on whom the 
local Liberals were relying to do. battle for them, has found that his 
health will not pennit him to enter on a parliamentary career, and has 
declined to stand. Lord Hartington, speaking at Bacup since, dwelt 
with a certain pride on the fact that no one was willing to enter the 
lists against him, and, if he were to seize the present opportunity to 
join Lord Salisbury, the unpreparedness of the Rossendale Liberals 
might secure his re-election. But nobody knows better than the 
leader' of the Liberal Unionists how doubtful is his hold on the 
constituency, and a defeat, of course, would bo serious, not alone for 
himself, but for the Government. The risk must, however, be 
taken if the National party is to have its natural development, since, 
once the fusion is accomplished, Lord Hartington cannot remain 
outside the Cabinet. He would probably decline tho Premiership, 
Jtnd take the lead of the House of Commons as First Lord of tho 
Treasury, vice Mr. Smith called up to the Peers. This would settle the 
rival claims of Mr. Gosclxen and Mjr. Balfour for the first place in 
the Commons, and would not offend Conservative* susceptibilities con- 
cerning the aforesaid “ natural head,” so that it would have obvious 
advantages over any other arrangement. 

To go back for a moment to Lord Hartington’s attitude upon this 
matter, we must, however, confess to a strong belief that his examina- 
tion of the pros and cons of the question will lead him to put aside as 
dangerous the invitations which have recently been so persistently 
thrown out to him. He has to think, not of himself, but of his seventy 
followers, and nothing could more certainly ensure the extinction of 
these gentlemen at the next general election. The Scotch brigade of 
Liberal Unionists, for instance, coming up for re-election as members 
of u the National and Constitutional party,” would go down like nine- 
pins before the action of the sturdy Scottish Liberalism. Lord Harting- 
ton himself could hardly commit suicide, but he could, and must, 
annihilate his friends in taking them over to the Tory benches. The 
remark will; no doubt, be made that whether Lord Hartington 
moves or ; not, the result will not greatly vary at the general 
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election. Quite true ; we believe it thoroughly ; but Lord Harting- 
ton’s personal responsibility will be infinitely less, and lie may 
decline to take a step which will only add to the risks of his fol- 
lowers while placing upon his own shoulders the intolerable burden 
of decision. A few weeks, at any rate* must put the matter at 
rest for a considerable period. Any changes in the Government conse- 
quent on u fusion ” will certainly be heard of this side the meeting 
of Parliament, now definitely fixed for the 11th of February. 

Of the two party caucuses, the most interesting by far to 
the political student was that at Nottingham. We know very much 
what our own friends will say and do, but the enemy — ho may, 
and often does, surprise us. It is significant of the difference in 
the two parties that Lord Salisbury gives the time to his followers, 
whereas, in our own case, the time is often given by the rank and 
file to -our leaders. Hence, if we want to know what the Tory 
party will do, we must go to the speech of its chief — not to the 
action of that most foolish and futile of conferences held by the 
“ National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Association s.” 
At Nottingham Lord Salisbury delivered nearly a round dozen of 
speeches, the chief of which were quite in his best style. He foun$ 
consolation for his recent defeats at the polls in the French general 
election, which, as we know, lias gone “ dead against ” the earlier 
sporadic pronouncements in favour of Genoral Boulanger. This, ho 
thought, was “ a good omen/’ and he asked his friends to take 
courage. Yet the noble Marquis is not too confident. It seems 
now that the last election did not “definitely settle” the Home 
Rule Question, as he has hitherto insisted. On the contrary, u wo are 
fighting a great, campaign which will last not only during the present 
Parliament, but probably for the next and the next, and many 
Parliaments bey6nd.” Elsewhere Lord Salisbury told us significantly 
that he relied for the prolongation of the struggle, not upon the 
House of Commons, but upon tC that unreformed and undestroyable 
assembly,” the House of Lords, which would certainly never pass a 
Home Rule Bill that gave Ireland the exclusive management of 
her own affairfi and at the same time power to meddle in the affairs 
of Great Britain at Westminster. This is a revelation of Lord 
Salisbury’s mind which is particularly interesting. And it has been 
received with a joyous shout from our own ranks, who relish nothing 
better than an ‘encounter with the Upper Chamber upon a question 
which has once received the popular sanction. As Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley have since put it, if the Tories are 
willing to tack on the reform of the House of Lords to Home Rule 
“ we are ready for them.” 

Returning to Lord Salisbury, it may be noticed that, apart from 
Ireland, his chief “ note ” at Nottingham was the glorification of the 
beneficent operations of capital. Capital — i.$,, private enterprise — 
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is to brihg us all good things in due time. But for this confidence 
is wanted, and anything which disturbs that confidence is, of course, 
fatal. Upon this favourite topic Lord Salisbury spent much time, 
and grew really eloquent, without being altogether convincing. 
Naturally he objected to ttys statutory Eight Hours' Working Day, and 
it must have amused Mr. Morley, who was in other matters sharply 
taken to task, to see that here the Prime Minister did not scorn to 
appropriate his effective Newcastle thunder. Lord Salisbury would 
go no further than to “call the subject to the minds of employers” 
in the hope that they would ask themselves “ whether in their own 
particular business the hours of work are or are not too long in 
order to get the fullest fruits from the exertions of their labourers.” 
It ought to have been premised that Lord Salisbury went to Notting- 
ham with many exhortations from the Tory Press, and especially from 
the Standard , his special favourite, as it deserves to be, to give his 
followers something like a working programme which could be set in 
opposition to that of our own friends. Wo read that there was a good 
deal of Uneasiness among Conservative members at the extraordinary 
reserve of their leaders upon this all-important matter, and that it would 
never do to let the Radicals make the running as they were doing. 

It cannot be said that Lord Salisbury made any proper response 
to these suggestions. We have seen something of his negative pro- 
gramme ; his positive programme was hardly more extensive. He 
had heard complaints concerning the Allotments Act, and he now 
confessed to the belief that Parliament ought to “ do all it 
legitimately can do ” in order that the benefits of the Act might be- 
come universal. It has* been said since that Lord Salisbury is now 
in favour of a Compulsory Allotments Act ; but his words are capable 
of another interpretation, and we are not quite'convinced. As to free 
education — he prefers to call it “ assisted education ” — he declares 
it is the natural outcome of education being made compulsory, and 
says: “I believe it will be possible considerably to extend the 
principle in England, and very greatly to relieve the difficulties of 
working-men in that respect. But I consider the question as to its 
rapidity and progress to be a question for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.” Lord Salisbury is cautious here as elsewhere ; but}, as Mr. 
Goschen is counting upon a magnificent surplus in April, there will 
be small excuse for delaying the extension of free education to Eng- 
land and Wales, if not to Ireland, about which latter nothing is said. 
Of course Lord Salisbury is for retaining the guarantee “ that we 
now possess for religious liberty in the Voluntary schools,” by 
which he aims at something very •different from the direct and 
obvious meaning of the words, and which is better expressed in his 
subsequent, phrase : 44 If it is to suppress the denominational 
schools, fqee education would not be a blessing, but a curse.” To 
help the working-man still further, the State' might give fatties for 
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emigration, but this “is unfortunately a method on which he has 
been taught by unwise advisers to look with considerable repulsion.” 
As to the housing of the labouring classes, Lord Salisbury made it a 
reproach to the Liberals that they had not permitted him to give 
certain London prison sites, u at cost plice,” to the London work- 
man, quite forgetting, of course, that the whole country had to bear 
the original cost of those sites, with the cost of the buildings put 
upon them, and the maintenance of the same for many years* And 
so depressed is he at his failure in this matter, that he tries to make 
it out there is now no field for Government action in the matter of 
workmen's dwellings. The gift “o£ # a member of our party,” 
Sir E. Guinness, is to solve many questions as to the provision of 
healthy dwellings at prices which the working-classes can afford to 
pay, and the private capitalist is to do the rest. Unfortunately, 
certain u meddling philosophers ” are seeking to irritate the capitalist, 
and among other things a number of questions affecting rates and 
tenures of land are being raised — it is suggested, merely to cause 
exasperation. Yet Lord Salisbury does not find the idea of placing 
rates upon owners unsound — if only it goes far enough. Again, as 
to Mr. Morley’s suggestion to rate the capital value of land, the ob- 
jection will only lie in its partial adoption. We must deal with the 
great injustice inherent in rates, and settle that at the same time. 
Next, Lord Salisbury made an announcement of the utmost im- 
portance concerning Ireland. Reciting what the Government had 
done in the way of public works for the sister island, he added, 
“ and we shall do our utmost by a voluntary purchase scheme for 
land to multiply the number of occupiers of land.” This must be 
matter of comment in its proper place. For the moment we con- 
tinue the recital of the new Tory programme. And we are told 
further, Apropos of the House of Lords, that the Government have 
been anxious to u strengthen the hereditary principle ” by the addition 
of life peers, “ but the difficulty has always been found with our 
Radical opponents.” Still, the reform of the House of Lords might- do 
the Constitution a great deal of good ; though, as there was only 
a certain amount of political power, if more of it was given to the 
House of Lords, there must be less of it for the Commons. 

In the foregoing we have all that Lord Salisbury has to say con- 
cerning the provision of a domestic policy for his party. It is not a great 
programme, and, if the truth must be told, it has been received with 
a considerable amount of disappointment by those Tory members 
especially who sit for popular constituencies. They fail to find in it 
an opportunity of dishing the* Radicals, and we may be certain that 
niany unofficial attempts will be made to give it extension. Already 
Lord R. Churchill has written to say that there is nothing, so far as 
he knows, which will prevent him voting for the principle of an 
Eight Hours' Parliamentary* Working day for miners. He adds sig- 
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nificantly : 44 Eight hours’ labour, eight hours’ sleep, and eight hours 
for mental and bodily recreation 1 seem to me to be an ideal which a 
democratic Legislature, in its care for the welfare of the whole people, 
may wisely and profitably endeavour to aim at.” One wonders why 
Lord Randolph stopped short of the other point in the Chairter — “ eight 
shillings a day.” And we may be sure further of this— that the 
attempt to give some extension to Lord Salisbury’s meagre programme 
will have the support of the great body of the Liberal Unionists. 
Lord Hartington himself is naturally sluggish, but at Bacupthe other 
day he offered the co-operation of his friends in the more advanced 
schemes of the Opposition, provided they did not offend against Mr. 
Morley’s excellent definition of the possible and the impossible 
Socialism which was quoted in our December article. At any rate, 
he said the Liberal Unionists would give them an impartial and care- 
ful examination. As for the efforts of the Nottingham caucus to 
“ draw ” Lord Salisbury on, they were sufficiently ludicrous, 'fho 
question of Fair Trade, after being endorsed at Oxford, was “shunted” 
at Nottingham, or, in other Vords, referred to the council of the 
Union ; and upon an important recommendation for <c a free break- 
fast-table ” the chairman took care that no vote should be taken. 
u In deference to the manifest wish of the delegates,” the question of 
woman’s suffrage was also withdrawn from discussion. Per contra , 
the Government were asked to do that which it Was pretty certain 
they would do — to re-introduce the Tithes Bill and the Land Transfer 
Bill. But the caucus made no suggestion as to extending the scope 
of the former Bill, which was admittedly insufficient ; and in refer- 
ence to the other, they merely asked that it should have “ any desir- 
able amendments ” brought to the surface in recent discussion. For the 
rest, the Conference confined itself to discussing questions of tactics 
and of the propaganda, so that its contribution to the formation 
of a “ platform ” was not heavy. The delegates were too discreet, 
also, to criticize the shortcomings of their “ natural head,” and left 
this to the Ulster tenant-righters, who are furious at a “voluntary ” 
land purchase scheme. 

So much for the attempts to formulate a Conservative programme. 
If we say less of the counter effbrt at Manchester, it is because 
the thing was as good as done before the Nationai Liberal Federation 
meetings took place. We do not know that they added a single 
important point to the charter set out by Lord Rosebery at Bristol 
and by Mr. Morley at the recent Eighty Club dinner. Mr. 
Gladstone professedly leaves to his lieutenants the arrangement of a 
purely domestic programme, but he touched briefly upon, its leading 
heads. One question has probably received some little impefus 
from him, since he distinctly spoke of the necessity of “ provisions in 
the direction of Some Rule for Scotland and Wales”; and he aroused 
general enthusiasm by a declaration that Scotch and Weleh Disestablish- 
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ment had “ been so long in the public eye and the public mind, that 
there can be no reason why Parliament should not give its judgment 
upon it.” Again, $he right hon. gentleman created a flutter of 
interest by announcing very mysteriously that he had u a little 
busine^ of his own to transact ” in the Vay of currency reform. 
The nature of his scheme was, however, not revealed to us. Mr. 
Gladstone awaits his opportunity, which will, no doubt, come with 
the next general election. As to the proposals of the assembled 
delegates in the direction of a home programme, we need but note 
that, whilst they were sufficiently comprehensive, they did not include 
two things — the provision of meals for school-children out of public 
money, or the Eight Hours’ Working Day. The Metropolitan Liberal 
and Radical Association made an attempt to get a hearing for this last 
craze, but were rnled out of order, and we have heard a good deal 
since (in London) of the <c sham ” involved in the Conference. For 
ourselves, we venture to think that the conduct of the Conference in 
this matter was the highest proof of wisdom, and that the sham 
lies in quite another direction. We have plenty of work to do with- 
out encumbering ourselves with useless and dangerous enterprises 
of this sort. 

The appearance of the’ Liberal leader at Manchester, surrounded 
by all his lieutenants, produced something more than the old 
enthusiasm. Those who were present say there was the clear presage 
of victory in the air. The pulse was distinctly higher than at any 
meeting since 1 885. From all parts of Great Britain the report was 
the same — that the battle of Home Rule was won in the consti- 
tuencies. All the same, Mr. Gladstone thought it right to clinch 
the matter. He had nothing particularly new to say on the Irish 
Question, but he exposed afresh and with extraordinary lucidity the 
dangers to public liberty in the present rfyime, and pleaded hard 
that 46 the whole spirit of government and administration should bo 
changed.” One point perhaps deserves preserving — where, referring 
to the Maryborough trials, and to “ the gross and cruel insult ” put 
upon Father McFadden in the charge of murder made against him, 
he alluded to the conduct of the Irish Attorney-General on that 
occasion as “ being hardly within the bounds of decency or pro 7 
priety.” Yet “ that Attorney-General has been rewarded for his 
mode of conducting this public business by being appointed Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, and, when this course 
of proceeding goes on, we are to think it hard that the Irish have 
not the same affection as you have, and do not place the same 
unlimited confidence as you happily are able to place, in the entire 
body of judges of the land.” These observations created some stir 
in Government circles, but it is remarkable how little the rank and 
file of the Unionist factions are disposed . to make public allusion to 
them. Clearly they do not like the appointment of “ Pother, the 
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Packer ” to the highest place in’ the judgment-seat in Ireland. To 
have done with the Manchester meetings, let it be said further that 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and Sir Charles Russell (the 
latter as the hero of the Sjpecial Commission) had each of them the 
most gratifying popular reception, and that Sir William repaid this 
by a speech to the Conference of delegates which was one of the 
wittiest and brightest that even he has ever delivered. As to the 
success of the Conference proper there can be no question, since the 
irate Welsh contingent went away soothed and satisfied. A final 
word must be said of the Women’s Liberal Federation, which was 
simultaneously in conference. The ladies show less acute division 
of opinion, and a keener desire to get at the secret of effective 
political work, than their congeners of the other sex, and we have 
the highest hopes concerning their usefulness at a general election. 
Mrs. Gladstone’s presence in Manchester was on this side hardly less 
inspiring than that of her husband on the other. Then it was 
pleasant to find that, when the political demonstration was practi- 
cally over, a Liberal Unionist mayor could seize the opportunity to 
honour a distinguished statesman, whilst affording him the oppor- 
tunity of speaking upon non-controversial t subjects to men of all 
parties* so that everybody who cared got to see or hear Mr. 
Gladstone. This is as it should be. We are ourselves keen 
politicians, but we should esteem it a pleasure of the highest order 
to hear an address from Lord Salisbury, say, upon some of those 
scientific or speculative questions upon which he is so competent an 
authority. 

In the week when the Federation was at Manchester, Mr. Balfour 
was touring in Scotland. Of four speeches delivered by the Chief 
Secretary one only need be mentioned here. It was spoken to a select 
audience at Partick, in Lanarkshire, and dealt exclusively with the 
question of Catholic University Education in Ireland. It was a par- 
ticularly able performance, designed, as it seems to ns, to give Mr. 
Balfour the opportunity of making decent escape from a position into 
which he had blundered without due consideration of its over- 
whelming difficulties. Having first minimized afresh the meaning 
of his langu&ge in Parliament at the end of last session, the Chief 
Secretary laid down three conditions without which it would be impos- 
sible to attempt to deal with the higher Catholic education in Ireland. 
First, that the Irish Catholics must accept without reserve what the 
Government might offer; next, that the Opposition should not use 
the proposals of the Government as a weapon of offence against them ; 
and, finally, that the three kingdoms generally should concur in 
approving the boon offered to the Irish Catholics. Mr. Balfour 
admitted : that "none of these conditions was fulfilled, and a careful 
examination Of his speech shows that he has not much faith in their 
ultimate realization. Yet his scheme is, after all, not of the heroic 
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order. He explained that he had never been disposed to offer the 
Irish Catholics a degree-giving university exclusively for Catholics, 
and certainly he* would never have proposed to endow chairs of 
theology either for Catholics or Protestants. But he thought that 
a Catholic college, whence candidates should be admitted on equal 
terms with the students of Protestant colleges to some common 
university, should be endowed with ample resources for teaching in 
the best way. And he would do the same for the Presbyterians in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. All this is very plausible and very clever, 
but one cannot help asking why Mr. Balfour did not say something 
about his three conditions when ho first opened the matter. It 
would have been more honest and straightforward. As it is, lie has 
merely raised the glass of water to a thirsty man, and then dashed 
it from his lips. Mr. Gladstone was not far wrong when he said of 
Mr. Balfour’s conduct in this matter — before the speech at Partick — 
that it was probably the shabbiest of all the shabby acts of this 
shabby Government. For ourselves, we should be glad if wo could 
see our way to give a lift to the higher Catholic education in Ireland, 
but, as we are resolutely opposed to helping any of the denominations 
out of the public purse, we are not much disposed to regret that 
Mr. Balfour has burnt his fingers in tjiis matter. Tho Orangemen 
and the Presbyterians have scared him, and they have, as it seems, 
by their own action deprived themselves of help at Belfast. 

Mr. Parnell has made interesting public appearances at. Notting- 
ham and Liverpool. At both places his speeches were marked by a 
singular moderation of tone ; and his reception was that of one 
who had been triumphantly victorious over a host of foes. The 
Irish leader was good enough to explain for the special beno/it of 
the Times how it was that his Migration Company had stopped work. 
The Company, of course, wanted land to create new u colonies,” but 
the landlords boycotted it, and thrice it failed to get the particular 
estate which had been selected. Then it was obliged to take 
what it could get, and it was found that the estate was unsuitable, 
and that the price paid had been much too high. Still, something 
was done in planting afresh a number of farmers crushed out by 
the pressure in the congested districts of Galway and Mayo, and 
it was only when it was found that the enterprise did not pay that 
the Company suspended operations. Obviously it could not be 
expected to go on at the risk of bankruptcy, yet the Times sneers at 
the effort, and foolishly compares it with the enterprises of tho 
Government, in which, without any fear of the Insolvent Court, money 
is wasted like water. Mr. Parnell also made a little revelation on 
another matter. He had been much pressed, he said, during the 
present Irish controversy to demand the restoration of Grattans 
Parliament. For this, af any rate, there was historical evidence, 
and it could hardly be denied that the Irish might legitimately ask 
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for that which they had already enjoyed. But he declined to put 
forward this demand, and mainly for this reason: that Grattan’s 
Parliament had too much power — quite a dang^ous power — of 
, meddling in imperial affairs, whilst it had no proper and adequate 
authority in purely Irish concerns. The Irish Ministers had no 
responsibility to Parliament, and could be kept in their places just 
. so long as it pleased the Sovereign. Every politician knows how 
thoroughly true this is, and for ourselves we heartily sympathize 
with Mr. Pameirs still lingering preference for the original Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. As to the present position of affairs in Ireland,, 
the Irish leader spoke confidently of the prospects of the new 
Tenants’ Defence Association, and pointed with a certain pride to the 
fact that, whilst the city of Dublin had had great success with a 
per cent, loan, Belfast had had something like a failure with a 
per cent. loan. This does not look as if the capitalist is really 
afraid of a Home Rule Bill. Of the Special Commission, Mr. 
Parnell said comparatively little, but naturally what he did say was 
sufficiently emphatic, and it is clear there will be warm work when 
the Report is discussed in Parliament. It is quite understood that 
the Government will be asked to complete the inquiry by the 
appointment of a Committee to ascertain the source of the moneys 
which went to the production of the Pigott forgeries, and that with 
this there will be a serious attempt to connect the Government and 
the Times . Much information has lately come into the hands of 
the Irish party on both these matters. At Liverpool Mr. Parnell 
was presented with a cheque for £3500, the amount locally sub- 
scribed for the expenses of the defence before the Special Commission* 
and it is pleasant to know that the aggregate amount of the sub- 
scriptions in various parts of the country has been fully equal to 
the drafts upon the fund. 

Passing to Ireland, we find Mr. William O’Brien again at liberty 
after serving his full term in Galway gaol. It could never have 
been expected that he would seek to escape the latter half of his 
sentence by giving sureties for good behaviour, and the proposal of 
the committing magistrates was a mere mockery. It must be agree- 
able to the ex-prisoner to find that the bantling which he brought into 
the world at Tipperary has, during his seclusion, grown into a fine 
and healthy child. The Tenants’ Defence Association has not as yet 
had much opportunity of showing what it is capable of, but funds 
are rolling into its coffers, and already there is a sum of £16,000 
available for fighting the landlords in the courts. As* for the land- 
lords, they have lately denied, through the mouth of the Duke of 
Abercom, that they have any intention of cheating the tenants of the 
advantages given them by the statute. As to this, facts must be 
I allowed- to speak for themselves, and the friends of the Irish tenants 
speak very differently. Certainly it cannot be denied that the Land* 
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lords’ Association has done its best to keep up rents by supplying funds 
to enable owners to fight the Plan of Campaign. We should not be 
disposed to say anything on this head, if there had not, at the same 
time, been a steady refusal to go to arbitration when the tenants 
themselves were willing and anxious. "It is the i( note ” of the new 
Tenants’ Defence Association that to get the help of the League the 
tenant must be ready to accept arbitration, and it would be a happy 
thing^ for Ireland if the landlords under the Plan of Campaign would 
even now respond to the invitation of Archbishop Walsh and meet 
their tenants in some independent court. Unfortunately, the land- 
lords are more interested in secretly aiding the “ planting ” of 
Protestant colonies on “ evicted” estates, and in openly seeking 
their own interests in stipulating for a voluntary land purchase 
scheme and advances of public moneys at a low rate of interest to 
meet their private necessities. It would seem, however, that the 
‘‘plantation” business is not the success it might be. The Coolgreaney 
colony, which has been held up as a wonderful achievement, turns 
out to be a wholly bogus ” affair. Some twenty tenants have over 
one hundred farms ; certain of the occupants are ex-Emergency men 
and the like ; they have all of them the free use of the land for a 
year ; and in many cases the cattle on the farms have been purchased 
by advances made from a fund raised by Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., 
and his friends. This is colonisation pour rire . In the other 
matter of a Land Purchase Bill, the landlords have been more 
successful. The Times confesses that Mr. Balfour has surrendered 
to them. He wanted, it is thought, at least to make the Bill com- 
pulsory in the congested districts of the West. This would have 
been something, but then the Bill would not have pleased Ulster, 
since Ulster would have been excluded. And Ulster protests 
furiously that a compulsory purchase scheme is necessary for it — in 
fact, that it will have it, or know the reason why. We entirely 
sympathize in this demand. The Ulster tenant farmers have stood 
by their landlords with an amazing fidelity, but it is clear that this 
fact makes against the chance that they will become the owners of 
their holdings under any voluntary purchase scheme. They want a 
statutory right of purchase, and to that they are, in our opinion, 
fully entitled. 

We shall probably hear much of a case tried at the recent Liverpool 
Assizes, in which two farmers of County Louth were found guilty of 
boycotting at the Salford cattle market, and sentenced by Mr. Justice 
Grantham to three months’ hard labour. The Unionist journals 
trumpet abroad this conviction as demonstrating absolutely that the 
law is, after all, the same both for England and Ireland. But we all 
know that there is boycotting and boycotting. And we wonder 
whether it would be possible in England for a party of police to go 
to certain shopkeepers, and, on a general refusal to supply goods, set 
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up a successful prosecution for conspiracy against the traders. Yet 
this is the sort of thing which has been repeatedly punished in Ireland, 
not by a judge of assize, who is a competent lawyer, but by the 
courts of summary jurisdiction, often constituted of a couple of ex- 
policemen or as many ex-aAiy officers. 

The labour movements during the month have been many and im- 
portant. The London bakers have had a complete triumph, as they 
deserved ; the London gas-stokers have been as badly beaten. And 
we regret that we cannot add a full expression of sympathy.* The 
men were offered splendid terms both as to hours and pay, together 
with a profit-sharing scheme which promised substantial results, but 
because the Gas Company wanted a quid pro quo in the shape of a 
twolve months’ agreement (subsequently reduced to three months) the 
union leaders elected for a strike. The existence of the union was 
at stake, or, rather, the sacred right of striking, since a strike after 
three months’ notice given could have no chance of success. To 
secure a right which they did not want to use — being more than satis- 
fied with the concessions given to them — the men have thrown them- 
selves out pf employment at the very worst time of the year, and find 
their places filled, so that they cannot hope to return to them. A 
more lamentable exhibition of ineptitude wo do not remember. In 
our opinion, tko officers of the union are seriously to blame. At 
Manchester and Salford the gas-stokers have been equally well beaten 
by the municipalities. Here, again, the men have been shockingly 
misled by their leaders, and Mr. John Bums, who went down to their 
assistance, must bear some part of the responsibility for what has 
happened. There was perhaps less excuse for the strike than for 
that in London. Happily, there is hopo that many of the men will 
get back to their places, and meantime the generous Manchester 
public is succouring their starving families. 

We note, in conclusion, two very dissimilar facts — that the Tories 
and Liberal Unionists of Edinburgh have found a candidate to oppose 
Mr, Gladstone at the next election, and that Mr. Browning, the poet, 
long neglected in life, is in death to have his apotheosis by burial 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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Bureaucracy and centralization are modern words of ponderous 
sound- and of grave import. For some years f there has been a 
tendency in England to widen the area of government. The com- 
plaint used to be that the dominant policy was laissez-faire. This 
phrasb was dinned into the ears of the long-suifering public, until it 
came to have a meaning terrible in proportion to its vagueness. 
Mellifluous sentences and scfhorous phrases help to govern the world. 
Having let matters alone too long, we rushed, as is our wont, to the 
opposite extreme. We began to interfere with and .to control almost, 
everything, in a way that has provoked a cry of grandmotherly 
legislation. Probably there was an exaggerated reproach in the 
former case. Certainly the existing tendency is not. devoid of 
danger. Philosophers have indulged in endless disputations — 
characterized by the meekness and sweetness that always prevail in 
philosophical arguments — as to the dew-point. Social economists, 
amateur legislators, and the official circles have not yet settled 
where the responsibility of the individual ends and where that of the 
strange entity called the Government begins. We are in no danger 
at present of erring on the side of neglect. The German ideal 
seems to be attractive with some. They would like to have every- 
thing regulated by an unbending ollicial standard, from the cradle 
to the grave, in business and pleasure, in education and courtship, 
in war and industry, in literature and religion, in law and medicine., 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in A Mortal Antipathy , describes with 
graceful felicity the effects of habit and officialism : — Before the 
burning house and its unconscious inmates the rector, not unfeeling 
by nature, but inveterately official by habit, had already recovered 
enough to be thinking of a text for a funeral sermon. The village 
undertaker had always been opposed to cremation : there was • a 
funeral pile burning before liis eyes. He, too, had his human 
sympathies, but, in the distance, his imagination pictured the final 
ceremony, and how he himself should figure in a spectacle where 
the usual piece of attraction would be wanting — perhaps his own 
services uncalled for.” * It is difficult for a man to look beyond his 
environment, and to detach himself from what is professional of* 
profitable. The twenty thousand clergymen and the forty-two 
thousand lawyers are prone to imagine that thirty-six millions of 
Vol. 133. — No. 2. H 
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people eame into the world for their special benefit. The military 
and the police are addicted to speaking of everybody else as 
“ civilians,” as if they were a separate and inferior order. The 
official mind is in danger of being given over to a caste feeling, as 
real and intense as that 'prevalent in India. An appetite for 
authority is insatiable in the departments of government. It grows 
by wliat it feeds upon. The more grist supplied to the official mill, 
the more does it want to grind. * Pigeon-holes, files, and letter-books 
are burdened with endless details. Tons of printed and written 
matter are carried to and sent from Whitehall and its purlieus every 
year. Information is requested, complaints are forwarded for 
remarks, interrogatories are administered, grave or petty infractions 
of Standing Orders are indicated, minutes without end are drafted, 
schemes are propounded, and rules and regulations laid down. Day 
by day reams of foolscap paper are covered with rivulets of ink by 
the official Khadamanthus in “ My Lords desire me to say,” and in 

having the honour to bo,” on an endless diversit y of topics. About 
many of these the knowledge possessed by the average official mind 
may be represented as /. 

This process goes on with wearisome monotony and prolixity* in a 
score or more, of Government departments, some of which find it 
necessary to correspond at great length with one another, or with 
different branches of the same office, under the same roof. Each 
document received is annotated by the various functionaries through 
whose liauds it passes, until it reaches that eminent person in the 
official hierarchy with whom* rests its ultimate fate. The rough 
draft of an answer having thus slowly grown by successive accretions 
— a sort of patchwork or mosaic — it is finally approved and sent 
through the same succession of hands to the one whoso duty it is to 
write out the form of a letter or minute. Unless the voluminous 
correspondence involves something more than is purely mechanical, 
it does not come under, the notice of the titular head.* It may not 
even reach the .Permanent Under-Secretary, if there be such a per- 
sonage in the particular office ; but it is dealt with by one of his 
assistants or by a chief clerk. Once in a while . the supreme 
authority, having an exaggerated sense of the importance of his. 
post, or an insatiable love of detail work, will insist upon seeing all 
communications, other than those merely formal. He may even 
dictate or direct, the principal replies. There are manifest incon- 
veniences attending such a course, besides the objection that it is a 
waste of time and energy that might be more profitably employed. 
A short time suffices for his disenchantment. His Parliamentary 
duties are sufficiently onerous. . There are 'the claims of the Court 
and of Society. His correspondence is enormously increased. 
Cranks and lunatics at large pester him with suggestions, criticisms, 
and plans. Even if he possesses Herculean strength of mind and 
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a devouring passion for work, the limits of his tether are soon 
reached. 

Sometimes there arises between him and his subordinates a fric- 
tion that becomes unendurable. As a rule, whatever his capacity to 
initiate a new policy, they 'know better * from long experience, how 
to carry it into effect. There may be strong reasons, such as have 
not occurred to him, against* a fresh departure, or against some 
particular method. A wise Minister will pause before inaugurating 
wliat is tantamount to a revolution in the office. He will seek the 
advice and weigh the judgment of experts who have devoted their 
lives to that particular branch o£ the public service. It does not 
follow that they an* always in flic right. Habit, prejudice, routine, 
or coneeir may influence them, unconsciously. Vet a sagacious 
statesman will defer to their opinion, and will not make needless 
antagonisms. Some, eminent persons, wholly devoid of tact-,' have 
succeeded — perhaps without intending it- in arousing irritation and 
resistance. The feeding has even bordered upon mutiny among his 
subordinates. More, often a simple non jumutiu/H is interposed. The 
effusive, obtruding, and peremptory Minister is left to his ' own 
devices* lie may want to know, but his thirst for informal ion is 
riot gratified. Awkward questions are put in the House. To 
answer them* lie. must depend .on the permanent staff*. They can 
make his path easy or thorny. H* lie persists in carrying out his 
own schemes in his own way. regardless of precedents, convenience, 
or possibilities, they can effectually thjvart him by severely letting 
■him alone. Official life would then most assuredly bo not worth 
living. Mr. Bright was one of tlie most popular chiefs during his 
short tenure*, because he never interfered with routine policy. When 
at the* Board of Trade, and as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
la* showed no administrative capacity. This was not his fault. He 
was devoid of t.ho constructive* and organizing faculties. ' Ho know 
this, and <]id not attempt the impossible. As an agitator and a- 
Tribune of tin* people, he did a good and needed work. No reproach 
attaches to him that he could not perform tasks of a, different order. 
Ho always said that his besetting sin was indolence. He could gird 
himself, for a mighty effort under the spur of necessity, but ho chafed 
in official harness; It was irksome and galling to hiin. Official 
papers accumulated in piles, and despatch boxes followed in vain. 
He hated the drudgery, and rejoiced when tlie day of emancipation 
arrived. 

The popular notion of a Government office is that the gentlemen 
engaged therein manage to pass four or five hours daily in pursuits 
not very engrossing or exhausting, but which are remunerated by a 
liberal salary, a long vacation, and a pension at fifty, or earlier. It 
is -also CQiiimonly supposed that, their time, and the office stationery, 
are largely used in private correspondence, * and in contributing to 
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newspapers and magazines, or in matters relating to the Civil Service 
Stores — the bite noire of the British taxpaying tradesman. It .is 
needless to stay to refute such hallucinations. Those who cherish 
them are seldom open to conviction. It is sufficient to urge that the 
various branches of the clerical service in the great departments of 
State contain gentlemen of high ♦attainments and great administrative 
capacity, whose zeal and efficiency are well known and justly appre- 
ciated* Exception is not taken in this article to any person. No 
individual portraiture is intended. Criticism is directed, not against 
any particular class of public servants, or against the body as *a 
whole, but to methods which prevail almost universally. One inevi- 
table effect of the bureaucratic system is to destroy individualism, 
and to substitute officialism. Nothing angered that most able, but 
most dogmatic, head of a great office, the late Sir Antonio Panizzi, 
so much as when any of his subordinates thought or acted for them- 
selves otherwise than within the lines rigidly prescribed for the 
management of the British Museum. Trollope’s character of Sir 
Huffle Buffie has its counterparts to-day. 

Apart from such intricate and costly mechanism as is found 
in the War Office and in the Admiralty, in the Customs and Inland 
Revenue, there are certain Departments with which the public has 
much to do — to its cost. The State has taken charge* of a variety . 
of business and social matters, involving the creation of separate or 
subordinate offices. The mercantile marine, railways, tramways, 
gas companies, limited liability, patents, trade mayks, bankruptcy, 
harbours* fisheries, river pollution, education, prisons, the police,* 
manufactures, mines, emigration, agriculture, electric lighting, trade 
and labour statistics, the poor, the imbecile,, lunatics, vaccination, 
science and art, sanitation, meteorology, charities, et hoc genus 
are dealt with, more or less wisely. An army of clerks has to be 
maintained. Checks, supervision, adjustments, balances, and con- 
trol without end are exercised. There are wheels within wheels. 
The Treasury has the power of the purse over all other departments, 
directly- or indirectly. Within its mysterious portals the annual 
Budget is framed. Those inscrutable but omnipotent documents 
known as Treasury Minutes, in which “ My Lords are pleased to 
give ” their decisions on a great variety of fiscal matters, are the 
work of unknown but experienced hands. True, the shadow of a 
board exists, but its members have little, if any, power. Canning 
used to say that the duties of the Lords of the Treasury were to 
make a House, to. keep a House, and to cheer the Ministers. It is 
much the same elsewhere. The Secretary of State for India has a 
Council, the members of which are highly paid, but their functions 
‘are purely advisory. He need not defer to their opinions, but can * 
override them if he chooses. ’The Colonial Office, which rules over 
our vast dependencies, has not, and never had, the vestige or simu- 
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lacrumof a Council. The Navy has a Board of Admiralty, changing 
with every Ministry. Its members are supposed to instruct the 
First Lord in matters about which he is almost of necessity ignorant 
or ill-informed. But the relations between him and them are unde- 
fined. Virtually lie does as he likes, subjqct only to the criticism of 
individual Members of Parliament ; and to these he becomes pachy- 
dermatous. Sometimes, on the principle of “placing a round man in 
a square hole, a First Lord is selected in the process of Cabinet 
making who may be not uncharitably supposed to be ignorant of the 
simplest rudiments of naval affairs. Punch made great fun of Mr. 
Goschen getting on his sea-legs when he was appointed head of the 
Admiralty in 1871, after having been for nearly three years President 
of the Poor Law Board. 

In the Army there is, in addition to the Secretary of State for 
War, a permanent outside office, popularly called the Horse Guards ; 
to which no resemblance can be found in the military administration 
of any other country under the sun. If two persons ride on a 
horse, as Dogberry says, one must be in front ; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that he holds the reins. In the dual control of the Army it 
is impossible to say whether the Secretary of State drives or not. 
Collisions are not infrequent between Pall Mall and the office of 
the Commander-in-Chief, whose post is a patent one, granted by the 
Sovereign. Serious consequences have resulted from this divided 
and conflicting jurisdiction, which is an anachronism in the present 
day, as is the fiction that the Army is a Royal force, or the fact that 
war can be declared without consulting Parliament. It is also mani- 
festly inconvenient that a Royal Duke should be the virtual head of 
the military force, subject to the shadowy control of a non-combertant 
private gentleman, who, in his turn, is supposed to be responsible to 
Parliament. We have been spending for . many years at the rate of 
sixty pounds a minute, night and day, on our Army and Navy. 
Yet we are subjected to periodical panics, when more millions are 
demanded, on the plea that the country and its colonies are in a 
woful state of defencelessness. Without entering into the* general 
question, we may observe that it has incidental, but important, bear- 
ings upon the subject of Government by Chief Clerks. 

The whole system of our War administration is faulty and 
expensive. It is next to impossible to fix responsibility. Waste 
runs riot. The Commander-in-Chief receives £4500 a 'year in that 
capacity, besides £2132 as Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, 
£12,000 as a member of, the Royal family, and sundry emoluments 
as Ranger of four Parks, with the free use of Gloucester House, 
Piccadilly. His chief adviser, Lord Wolseley, has £2700 as Adjutant- 
General, and the Horse Guards Department costs, upwards of 
£68,000 in salaries. Von Moltke, the head of the German Army, 
receives only £1500 per annum ; and no one who knows anything 
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of that military force will pretend to put the English into comparison 
with it for efficiency and Economy. When examined before the 
Commission on Army Reorganization, which reported in April 
1888, the Duke of Cambridge said, — .“I am dead against any 
change of organization, and therefore 1 do not see why we 51 (/.£., the 
Horse Guards) “are to propose any change that we disapprove of. 
I disapprove of the change proposed, and therefore it is the business 
of the, other side to show how the change they propose is to be 
effected.” Such were the contemptuous terms in which the head of 
the militaiy administration, who has doggedly opposed all reforms 
in it for nearly forty years, saw lit to speak before a High Court of 
Investigation. Considering that ho has drawn out of tho public 
purse — to say nothing of houses freo of rent., rates, and taxes,, 
pasturage, and other unconsidered trifles— a sum approximating lo 
a million of money for his personal use, and is always angrily 
demanding a more extravagant outlay for the Army, an outburst 
like the above, was indecent and scandalous. There has been no 
stint* of money for military purposes since the Crimean war. What 
has become of it ? The Duke is never weary at civic dinners of 
proclaiming that we are unprepared for war, and .of bragging as to 
what he would do with some millions more a year. How is it that 
wo are not ready? Who is to blame? We have lavished nine 
hundred millions on our defences since I Hob, and yet. we are told 
with cool eflronlery that much more is required. 

The fault lies in tho system ; as lias been so often and so loudly 
.proclaimed. The Secretary of Si ate for War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty are the nominal .heads of their respective departments. 
In reality, they are at the mercy of subordinates, whose names are 
for the most part unknown to the public, although they disburse 
millions annually. There is the semblance of a control that does 
not exist. Lord Randolph Churchill’s Select Commission on tho 
Army Estimates reported in 1888 that accounts are examined at 
the War Office with such cautious minuteness and with such 
pedantic rigidity, that “an inquiry as to the expenditure of four 
shillings and seven pence bore eight or nine signatures upon it, and 
was not fully disposed of until six. months alter' the payment was 
made,” Endless letters were said to be written about trifles — <\(j . , 
a charge of a shilling for a cab, a bill of two-and-sixpence for 
candles, a rent in a soldier’s jacket, aud a missing nosebag. Clerks 
are paid high salaries to devote themselves laboriously to the 
elucidation of these microscopic matters, while leakage goes on to 
the tune of hundreds of’ thousands. Some such plan will have to 
be adopted as is pursued before the Committees specially appointed 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States. High officials must, be ’called before large and competent 
Committees of the'Hquse of Commons, and required by documentary 
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evidence and by oral testimony to establish the demands made for 
the public service, and rigidly to account for the last year’s outlay. 
The existing mode of discussing the Estimates in Committee- of the 
whole House is perfunctory and delusive. When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is preparing his Budget, ho calls to his aid the 
responsible heads of the Revenue Departments, and is largely guided 
by their advice. In-renewing Exchequer Bills or .in conducting any 
great and delicate financial operation, he. is fortified with the opinion 
and has tin- experience of able persons in the Treasury and in the 
National Debt Office. Mr. Gladstone lias repeatedly expressed his 
obligations to these ‘skilled advisers. Why should not, every branch 
of the public service be carried out on similar lines ? The ideal of 
the late Air, James Wilson would then be approximately attained. 

The Privy Council exercises vailed and lar-reacliing powers, but. 
it is altogether out of date, and is not b i touch with modern require- 
ments. Enormous authority is exercised by the permanent officials 
as a matter of routine duty. Ln theory, of course, idl its edicts are 
supposed to emanate from the Koval presence, and the form is gone 
through of solemnly proclaiming thorn in the Gazette in the usual 
archaic phraseology. As a matter of fact, three or four members of 
the august body meet about ten or twelve times in a year for a few 
minutes. The object is to sanction and register decrees already 
prepared by the officials in conformity with sacred precedents. All 
tfie reverberating thunder of Proclamations and Orders in Council 
u by the Queen’s Most. Excellent Majesty,” is manufactured in rooms 
and by hands unknown to the public. ' The supposed bolts of Jove 
are. launched with accompaniments that impose only on the un- 
initiated. Orders in Council relate, inter uHa, to such matters as 
the ratification of measures passed by Colonial Legislatures, the 
forms which give effect to Treaties, the extension of the, periods of 
patent rights, the proclamation of ports and fairs, the creation of 
ecclesiastical districts, exemptions from the law' of mortmain, the 
granting of charters of Incorporation to new boroughs, subject to 
representations from the Local Government Board, and of charters 
to Joint Stock Companies. With regard to the last named functions, 
the powers claimed and exercised are so wide as to constitute a 
danger. It is still possible to authorize a monopoly prejudicial to 
the public welfare. In the decaying days of the last Session of 
Parliament, a futile attempt was made to exact a promise from the 
first' Lord of the Treasury that a Charter then about to be granted 
to certain .persons, giving them exceptional powers as a trading 
corporation in Africa, should not proceed without further inquiry 
and the imposition of reasonable safeguards.. The troubles, the 
scandals, the wars, and the losses caused by the old charters of the 
East India Company, and, in a smaller degree, by that of the 
Hudson^ Bay Company, would have been impossible under the 
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restraints of publicity and discussion prior to the creation of such 
mercantile monopolies. Some of the duties performed and the 
powers exercised by the Privy Council have been transferred in 
recent times to Committees within itself, or to subsidiary bodies. 
The Judicial Committee deals with certain cases of law appeals, and 
notably with ecclesiastical matters: to the great scandal of the 
clerical order, many of whom, while hysterically boasting of their 
superior loyalty, absolutely refuse to recognize the tribunal. They 
want to enjoy the emoluments of their office without submitting to 
correlative restraints. The Board of Trade was originally an offshoot 
of the Privy Council, as is the newly constituted Board of Agriculture. 
This has been formed to take over specific duties relating to the 
supervision of animals, the collection of farming statistics, and 
similar matters, with the functions heretofore discharged by the 
land Commission for England. It will concern itself with somewhat 
varied administrative work, from diseases of farming stock and the 
commutation of tithe, to the public health of Scotland. 

The Committee of Council on Education is nominally controlled by 
the Vice-President, who is usually known as the Minister for Educa- 
tion, and is responsible to' the House of Commons. But he cannot 
have more than a perfunctory acquaintance with the work of this 
great office. Sometimes one who has entered upon such duties late 
in life or, at any rate, after middle age, like Mr. Mundella, imagines 
that he has mastered the situation, and possesses a kind of diluted 
omniscience. This is a harmless lunacy, and it deceives no one. 
The right hon. gentleman has recently engaged in controversy with 
the Bishop of Salisbury, who, with the clergy of that city, is bent 
upon keeping out a School Board. The clergy hate it, under the 
pretence that it gives a “ godless education,” but really because of 
the control of the ratepayers. Mr. Mundella charges the Education 
Department with straining its powers, or with deliberately delaying 
their exercise, in order to assist the Bishop in his mediaeval scheme. 
In particular, Mr. Mundella alleges that two British, or unsectarian, 
schools have been closed in Salisbury by the connivance, if not by 
the express action, of the Department. When he was- at its head a 
similar course is said to have been pursued at St. Albans. This 
statement rests on the authority of the Rev. William Urwick, who 
wrote to the Daily News on January 2. Doubtless Mr. Mundella 
knew nothing of this specific matter. It is not mentioned here in 
the way of censure, but as an illustration of a System. The Vice- 
President of the Council does not control the.Education Department. 
The real authorities are upstairs out of sight. Their names are 
seldom hfeard, and their hand is rarely seen, but they pull the wires 
to which thousands of puppets respond. The Permanent Secretary 
and his array of clerks and inspectors spread a network over England 
and Wales as their correlated, functionaries do oyer Scotland and 
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Ireland. They are virtually irresponsible. Wifchm somewhat elastic 
limits they are left to their own devices in carrying out the traditional 
policy. 

The Code, over which there is such incessant wrangling and snarling 
by professional teachers and rival sects, Is the work of the interior 
office. Its staff daily receives and digests, more or less completely, 
piles of documents, and other piles are issued in reply. Every letter 
is supposed to be written with the sanction of u My Lords,” who have 
never seen or heard of it, and who meet, if at all, only at irregular 
intervals. Local school managers and elected School Boards have the 
course ngarked out in which they should, go. If they deviate, there 
is always in reserve the rod of the Government Grant, which may be 
• diminished or # withheld if the rules are infringed. Whether the 
country receives value for the six millions expended upon education 
out of the taxes — to say nothing of nearly seven millions expended 
by School Boards, and the half million disbursed tlmrngh the Science 
and Art Department — is a matter on which diversity of opinion is 
allowable. The standards of examinations are certainly not charge- 
able with undue severity, apart, from the technical and pedantic 
tricks in which all inspectors seem to delight. The fault is in the 
system and in the office traditions. It is also a grave question how 
long existing inconvenient methods should bo permitted of raising 
the cost of education, partly by taxes, partly by local rates, partly 
by school fees, and, to a very limited extent, by what are called 
“ voluntary subscriptions,” which, however, bear a miserably small 
proportion to the sums derived from public sources. According to 
the last return, the Grant was £1,874,315, the school fees were* 
£1,240,289, and the subscriptions by* donors only £745,340. In 
other words, for every shilling thus contributed, the local managers 
— i.e., virtually the clergy — had the control of four shillings more. 
Yet they ‘have the effrontery to call them “voluntary schools.” 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department is a kind of 
Cabinet maid-of -all-work. Just as miscellaneous and incongruous 
duties have been devolved upon Boards of Guardians because no 
other local authority existed or was available at the time, so the 
Home Office has been made to perform functions that could not con- 
viently be imposed elsewhere. The Home Secretary needs tj>be a 
universal genius. He has to act as a general-utility-man to the 
Cabinet and the country. He fills the post which the Minister of 
the Interior occupies in France : in addition, he is the Minister of 
Justice. In this capacity he is supposed to advise the Crown as to 
remitting the death penalty 'or in granting what is called (C a free 
pardon ” to some one proved wholly innocent of a crime for which 
there has been a wrongful conviction. Until a few years ago the 
local gaols were controlled by justices of the peace ; they are now 
under the jurisdiction of the Prisons Board, which is a branch of the 
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Home Office. Reformatories, industrial Schools, and the County and 
Borough Police come within its purview. It has also the sole control 
of the army of 10,000 disciplined men who form the Metropolitan 
Police Force. The Home Secretary is responsible for the carrying 
out of numerous regulations, which the wisdom, or the folly, of the 
Legislature has seen fit to make for licensed public houses, for mines 
and factories, for fisheries and explosives, for municipal bye-laws and 
public carriages, for, reformatory and industrial schools, for anatomy, 
for bmials and cruelty to animals, and for other heterogeneous 
matters. To acquit himself of these intricate and bewildering duties 
lit* is provided with a large staff of* clerks and with upward^ of one 
hundred inspectors. The cost of his office and branches is upwards 
of a million annually. lie is of necessity dependent upon sub- 
ordinates. The actual control of .millions of people is in their 
hands. They make, or approve of, or repudiate and set aside bye- 
laws, rules, regulations, and restrictions by the thousand, and issue, 
in the name of their chief, orders having all the force of an Eastern 
Pasha's peremptory decrees. 

The Board of Trade and Plantations —to accord its full and ancient 
title — ought to .be a Ministry of Commerce. As a Board it is purely 
hypothetical. Its cr-o/ficio members include the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and others, 
but they never meet in this capacity. As a matter of* fact, when the 
Board of Trade is spoken of, it means, not a Committee of Privy 
Council, subject to which it theoretically exercises its powers, but 
merely the President, supplemented by the Secretaries and the 
official staff. Like the . Home Oflice, it has had thrust upon it a 
number of duties by the rapid development of modern industry and 
science. It has a Harbour Department, others for Marine Affairs, 
for Railways, for Finance, for Bankruptcy, for Emigration,* ami other 
purposes. Each of these has its separate and independent heads, 
•nominally subordinate to the President and the Parliamentary 
Secretary, who know little or nothing of the business, and to the 
Permanent Secretary, who may or may not- be an efficient chief. 
Unfortunately, the system of chance selection, or patronage and 
favouritism, that pervades the higher offices in all branches of the 
State is no guarantee of competency. 

The Postmaster-General is the ostensible head of his great depart- 
ment, with its battalions of postmasters, clerks, sorters, letter- 
carriers, telegraph operators, and messengers, exceeding 100,000 in 
all. Sometimes, but very rarely, as in the case of the late Mr. 
Fawcett, he leaves his mark by inaugurating a distinct and notable 
improvement. As a rule, his personality is not felt. He is soon 
mode to understand that ‘he knows nothing of the arcana of St. 
Martin’s le Grand, and must not attempt to meddle with things 
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foreordained, fixed, and determined. -Nowhere is tradition so strong 
and centralization so rampant. The Post Office has become a lucra- 
tive source of ‘revenue. The object of the Treasury is to make it 
yield as largo a net profit as possible. Por the year that ended 
March 31 .last-, this amounted to £3,3<?5,000. An incidental and 
subsidiary object is to collect and deliver the correspondence of the 
nation. Every measure of reform, and every improved or cheapened 
method, have been extorted when dogged^resistance was no longer 
possible. Change means expense, at least, in the first instance. 
This involves diminution of profit, at any rate for a time. The 
chief clerks who -rule the Treasury will .not sanction anything being 
done by the chief clerks who rule the .Post Office, if it is likely to 
interfere with a steady flow of a largo surplus into the IN chequer. 
Throughout the annual reports issued in the name of the Postniaster- 
( lem-ral there runs a tone of self-enlogiuin. There is also a lofty and 
supercilious air of patronage towards the public, as if a great favour 
were being conferred in tho transmission of the mails. The preva- 
lent idea seems 1o be that the nation is a congeries of atoms, to be 
manipulated for the special benefit of flip .Post. Office. The endless 
petty rules and restrictions laid down in the ‘.‘Quarterly Postal (iiiidcT 
demonstrate, this. The sender of a letter is required to perform part 
of the work of sorting, by affixing the district initials, and by 
placing it in one of several receptacles. The penalty attaching to 
neglect itf the probable delay of his communication. A letter in- 
sufficiently stamped is charged in double the amount of tin*, difference. 
This applies whether it- is wholly unpaid or only in part. But if posted 
from one address to another if is charged a single rate for being 
forwarded, although a letter from abroad is transmitted free of 
further charges to a second address. 

Why this inconsistency ? In the United States letters are trans- 
mitted to repeated addresses without any additional ' cost. The 
innocent receiver in this country is lined eightpenco if some one is 
so foolish or ignorant as to send a letter containing coin, however 
small. Post-cards, newspapers, and book-packets are almost, in- 
variably kept back to a later delivery. In America and Canada 
printed matter dispatched from the publishing offices is -charged at a 
gross rate for the entire* bulk, so that the, cost is inappreciable on 
each separate paper or magazine. Frivolous, vexations, and pedantic 
rules obtain in England with regard to what is and what is not 
printed matter, aijd whether a periodical publication is or is not. a 
newspaper, and as to what constitutes a circular. The regulations 
as to Money Orders and for payments by telegraph — fifteen years 
after the plan was adopted in America — seem framed for the express 
purpose of giving trouble, and annoyance. - Complaints are as useless 
as those- addressed to a railroad company, or to any corporate body. 
The Post Office is neve? at fault. . Its ways are absolutely perfect. 
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The methods pursued are the concentration of official wisdom, vigi- 
lantly .guarded and sacredly transmitted. Memorials and remon- 
strances are. vain, unless some autocrat of a travelling surveyor sees 
fit to concede a demand. The usual reply is that u the department 
does not see any need for a change,” or “ the department is not 
prepared to grant the concession.” There is a hidden meaning in 
words. They are sometimes used unconsciously, and reveal the 
secret feeling behind. That word concession is suggestive. It 
denotes that anything done for or given to “ the public,” in return 
for heavy taxes, or for arbitrary charges, is a favour that may be 
granted or withheld at the caprice of the servants of the public. In 
like manner the British Museum officials state in the Annual Report of 
the Trustees that a certain number of persons have been “ permitted ” 
to visit the collections, or to make use of the reading rooms, and this 
respecting a building belonging to and supported by the nation ! 

It is well to illustrate this by a specific case, typical of many. 
The Parliamentary borough of Croydon has grown within twenty- 
five years from a population of 60,000 to very nearly 100,000. The 
business in letters has inerted in like manner. Yet there are only 
four deliveries of letters- daily, as there were a quarter of a century 
ago. The last delivery is at 7 P.M; Letters posted at any of the 
London receiving offices after 3.45, or at the General Post Office 
after 4.45, are not delivered in Croydon until the next morning. 
The place is barely ten miles from the Royal Exchange. There are 
trains every few minutes. The population is still growing rapidly, 
but' for all practical purposes it is cut off from communication with 
the metropolis at the most important time of the day. Business 
and professional people cannot get through their correspondence by 
three or four o’clock. The bulk of the City letters are posted after 
the last dispatch to Croydon, and they lie in the post-office for 
twelve or fourteen hours. The reasonable request has been made 
repeatedly that letters posted in the town offices at 5.30, or at the 
chief office at 6, might be delivered the same night. This is done 
in many other and much smaller places around London. The official 
reply of the chief clerks who rule the department is that “ no 
necessity appears to exist for a change. ,, More recently the answer 
sent was tliat “an additional or later delivery would not yield sufficient 
profit.” It happens that an extra delivery was not asked for, but 
only that the last one might be deferred an hour or a little more, 
so as to include letters mailed in London until 6 # p.m. Even if the 
profit were less, or if the actual loss were entailed by that particular 
dispatch, it is monstrous that the convenience of a community of a 
tenth of a million should be outweighed by a profit- and-loss account 
on each transaction, when the entire postal and telegraph business 
of a town like Croydon yields such enormous gains. ' -But thie 
unknown chief clerks* at headquarters persist in looking at every- 
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thing through coloured official glasses, and refuse to be guided by 
common sense or equity. 

Probably, however, the Local Government Board exemplifies in * 
the most astounding degree the modem bureaucratic system. Nomi- 
nally, it consists of the President of the* Council, the Secretaries of 
State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Lord Privy Seal, 
who never meet as a Board. It has a President, who never presides 
Over anybody, and who vacates his post with every change of 
Ministry. It is said that the members of the Board have never 
assembled since the passing of the Act that constituted them. The 4 
President is the ornamental figure-head and mouthpiece of certain 
unknown, mysterious, but potent officials in the background. The 
Permanent Secretary, the heads of departments, and the inspectors, 
are the secret force that set and keep the machinery in motion. Its 
cost is nearly half a million per annum for England and Wales alone. 
If the rate of growth continues, and as new powers are conferred or 
grasped, the expenses will increase in proportion. Already its 
duties include the supervision and control of sanitary matters, all 
questions of Local Government, the constitution and working of 
Asylums Boards, and, in part, their nomination, the keeping of 
certain highways, the administration of tho Poor Laws, the education 
of pauper children, the auditing of many complex accounts, reporting 
on Private Bills before Parliament, and other miscellaneous functions. 
It is essential to bear in mind that the Local Government Board is 
impersonal. Reduced to its elements, it is a myth. The final result 
of the system is that a nameless clerk, armed with the authority of 
the Board, dictates to the local administrators, who have been elected 
by the ratepayers, the method in which rice- puddings shall be made 
for sick paupers, the salary or pension payable to an under-nurse, 
and how to carry out provisions for lighting, drainage, and road* 
Scraping. This abstraction, called a Board, has as many eyes as 
Argus, and as many hands as Briareus. The local authorities 
throughout the kingdom, whether Boards of Guardians, managers of 
district schools, the Asylums Boards, or Local Boards of Health, are cir- 
curascribed ; inspected, controlled, audited, counselled, and checked in 
endless ways. A gigantic spider’s web lias been spun, and the slightest 
touch on a remote filament is instantly transmitted to Whitehall. 

For the guidance of the Boards of Guardians, there are the elabo- 
rate consolidated orders, subject to ceaseless changes and to the 
glossaries of an interminable correspondence. The unwritten and 
unavowed theory is that the Poor Law Guardians are fools^who do 
not know how to act, and who are densely ignorant of local needs ; 
or that they are knaves who cannot be trusted. All their appoint- 
ments must be submitted for approval and confirmation. They can 
scarcely take a step alone. A Procrustean bed of rules is laid down 
for universal application, irrespective of local circumstances. The 
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judgment, knowledge and experience of the Guardians must bend to 
the theories cherished, and to the ukases issued by their high 
mightinesses in Whitehall. With their supreme sanction alone can 
recalcitrant or incompetent servants be dismissed. The power of the 
purse is ruthlessly used to r enforce submission. A rigid censorship 
is exercised over the expenditure by means of peripatetic auditors, 
and by threats of surcharge. # Vet, as will be seen immediately, 
there are direct encouragements and iucentiyes to profligate outlay* 
Complaints are often heard that gentlemen of position and intelligence 
will not undertake the irksome and thankless duties of Guardians, 
and that the office falls to inferior ajid self-seeking men. This is 
not surprising. Nothing but a sense of public duly and of patriotism 
can overcome the distastes for the task ; an unpleasant one under 
the best of 'circumstances. Superadd to this the encounters with 
inspectors — not always gracious ; the endless correspondence with 
headquarters on minute points of detail ; petty interferences with 
reasonable liberty of action ; constant anxiety not to transgress the 
interminable and complete Consolidated Orders ; perpetual liability to 
be mulcted in expenses legitimately incurred, and the official snubbings 
and nibbling criticisms, and then no surprise need be felt that persons 
of self-respect and of conscious ability often -decline to subject them- 
selves to. such worry and annoyance. 

Two illustrations may be. furnished of the manner in which the 
prevailing system wdrks. They are drawn from the large parish of 
Croydon and the important group of contiguous places associated 
with it for .Poor Law purposes. On the erection of the present 
Union House, in 1865, at a cost exceeding flfty thousand pounds, 
the old building continued to be used for some years as an infirmary. 
It was structurally defective, owing to repeated alterations and 
additions. But it could have been adapted to all the requirements 
of health and comfort, until the expiration. of the lease, at a cost of 
a thousand pounds or so. This, however, did not meet tin' views of 
the satraps of Whitehall. Inspectors were serit down, who condemned 
the building. A wearisome paper war ensued. Lengthy minutes 
were fired to and fro. At length an edict went forth in. 1874 that 
a new infirmary must be built. Then the overseers convened a 
meeting of ratepayers, by whom resolutions were unanimously passed 
emphatically condemning the scheme. • An influential deputation 
waited upon the President of the Local Government Board, and plied 
him with such reasons that the fiat was suspended. f But the per- 
manent ^officials who really are the directors and controllers, ‘were 
not to be. foiled. They newer surrender. Checked for a time they 
always renew the attack. Accordingly, in 1877 ? an absolute decree 
was fulminated. Official pressure was freely applied. Changes had 
taken place in the Board of Guardians, and the new members Were 
tifeid or pliant, A freehold plot of ground of about eight acres 
was acquired, at a cost of nearly four* thousand pounds. 
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’ The next step was to prepare plans. Here red-tape was triumphant* 
The Whitehall craze is in favour of large detached blocks of build- 
ings, connected by corridors, in the stylo of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
These must be constructed after the latest patterns of what is supposed 
to be sanitary science, although it is changing continually. They 
must be furnished, regardless of cost, with all the fittings and appli- 
ances that hare-brained theorists deem to be essential. No one 
desires that the sick poor, should be neglected in any way,? but there 
are reasonable limits iu the burdens to be laid upon the ratepayers. 
The amount to be thus expended on the Croydon Infirmary gave rise 
to another prolonged paper war.* The plana had to be altered, modi- 
fied, and amended times without number. Various details were 
objected to, and others were insisted on. in order to carryout the caprices 
and whims of inspectors, medical officers, * and clerks. ■ Months 
elapsed before the building could be commenced. Many more months 
were absorbed in its erection ;• of course with unwearied interference 
on the part of Whitehall functionaries. At length the structure was 
completed, in five huge, detached blocks. Tt was said at the outset 
that accommodation might be supplied for four hundred patients, at 
a total outlay, including furniture, of from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand pounds. Thq final result was that the expenditure for all 
purposes was swollen to more than one hundred thousand pounds. 
Two-fiftlis of the palatial edifice have never been used, and are not 
likely to be required for a generation. Jhil: then, bureaucracy and 
centralization triumphed. The rate] >ayers are burdened for thirty 
years with the repayment of loan and interest. In return, they have 
< lie satisfaction of knowing that the pauper inmates of the infirmary 
are better housed than thousands of themselves, and have the perfec- 
tion of sanitary arrangements ou the most approved and costly methods. 
This is peculiarly gratifying to the struggling middle classes, who 
have to provide such a large portion of the money ! It shows how 
their hard earnings are squandered at the behest of an invisible clique 
in the purlieus of the Local Government Board Offices. 

During this contest, twelve years ago, there was a threatened 
epidemic of typhoid and scarlet fever in Croydon. At the rear of the 
union-house, but separate^ from if by a very large garden, a building 
had been erected for infectious cases. Lt was seldom more than one- 
fourtli occupied. The Local Board of Health — Croydon was not then 
a borough— arranged with the Guardians for the reception and treat- 
ment of a few persons from the crowded portions of the town, so as 
to prevent contagion. Payment was to be made for these. Such a 
plan, was for mutual advantage, and would have been a great saving 
to the community, besides giving the patients a better chance through* 

. skilful ftursing. But the grand Seigneurs in London intervened. In 
a most peremptory 'and impertinent manner the Guardians were. for- 
bidden to carry' out the arrangements, and the Local Board was enjoined 
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to provide a building of its own. The usual correspondence ensued. 
<s A triangular duel ” was carried on. The Local Board wrote to the 
bureaucrats, who were at the same time engaged in a controversy vith 
the Guardians. Minutes, orders, threats, remonstrances, refuses and 
evasions without number r were transmitted. During the process, a 
few score persons might have perished for lack of .proper care. For- 
tunately, the virulence of the disease abated, and thus the need for 
another building ceased. If one had been reared, it would have 
remained empty from that time to the present. The case was by no 
means singular. It was an attempt to force a pre-determined policy. 
In other large parishes a similar contest was being waged. 

All this is part of the prevailing system. The control of the Local 
Government Board is largely exercised by means of its inspectors. 
Such of them as are medical men usually have peculiar theories, not 
to say crazes and “fads” upon certain questions. It is not an un- 
common thing for one of them to visit a district and send to his 
superiors a report of things which he deems absolutely essential to be 
done. The unmistakable tendency is in favour of large buildings, 
of an expensive staff, and of an extravagant outlay. Everything is 
on a scale of vastness, regardless of cost. The Local Government 
Board was intended to be a controlling authprity ; to see that poor 
law and sanitary arrangements were efficiently and economically 
carried out. Instead of this, it encourages and stimulates waste. It 
is impossible tQ traverse the country without frequently noticing huge 
structures devoted to pauper uses, including infirmaries, unions, dis- 
trict schools, lunatic asylums, and separate buildings for infectious 
diseases. The fatal facilities for borrowing, granted to and often 
forced upon local authorities, have saddled the country with debts ex- 
ceeding one hundred and eighty millions, or twice the indebtedness 
of eleven years ago. The local taxation is nearly forty millions, in 
addition to the five millions and a half* derived from the pernicious 
system of “grants in aid” from the Exchequer; a sum that will be 
exceeded by the transfer to local authorities of certain Imperial taxes 
under the County Councils Act. 

The other illustration, so as to present the case in a concrete form, 
is furnished by the North Surrey District Schools at Anerley, near the 
Crystal Palace. Travellers by the Brighton line cannot fail to observe 
those extensive and palatial buildings, with the contiguous farm lands. 
Until three years ago, the ratepayers in the Croydon Union were part 
owners of this property, their associates being the Lewisham, the 
Richmond, and the Wandsworth and Clapham Unions. Prior to 
August 1876 there were two other partners — viz., the great metro- 
politan parishes of Chelsea and Kennington. In yet earlier days, 
the Kingston Union ^as included in the arrangement; Thele three 
were removed, or succeeded after a severe struggle in detaching them- 
selves, from the involutions of this voracious boa-constrictor. The 
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Croydon Union has also accomplished its emancipation, though not 
without enormous loss ; for the compensation paid to a retiring member 
of the firm by the remaining unions is far below the actual proportion 
of value. The precise sum is fixed by the ifbiquitous and omnipotent 
Local Governiient Board — i.c., some member of the permanent staff 
— from whose decision there is no appeal. Between the years 1849 
and 1876, no fewer than nineteen loans were contracted, for £78,064, 
for the purchase of the land at Anerley and for the erection of build- 
ings. ^Repayment of these loans, with the salaries and common 
charges of the establishment, * are apportioned among th$ various 
unions according to their rateable valuQ. Croydon Union was liable 
for three-tenths in round numbers. Each union is charged, in 
addition, for the actual number of its children in the schools, includ- 
ing provisions, clothing, and necessaries. There has been a long- 
standing dispute between some of the related Boards of Guardians 
and the managers of Anerlfcy schools, as to the actual cost. The 
method under which the accounts are kept, as ordered by the White- 
hall clerks, has caused the difficulty. The fairest way is to take the 
annual amount charged to each Union, and divide it by the number 
of children sent by it to the schools. In this way, each of the two 
hundred and odd pauper children from Croydon cost £29 1 8s. Od. per 
annum, or 11#. Gel. weekly. At the same time, various children were 
being sent to other places for 6<s\, or a fraction over one-half the cost 
at Anerley. The expense of children retained in the union-house 
was only 4.s\ 2d. 

The Guardians repeatedly complained and protested, as did those 
of other unions which were thrust into this unwilling and ruinous 
partnership. Practically, the separate Boards are powerless. True, 
their chairmen are ex-officio members of the Anerley Board, and they 
have on it a representation according to their size. But there are 
antagonistic interests, co-opted members, and the control of White- 
hall is perpetually asserted. The Anerley Schools are regarded as a 
pet institution and a show place for country visitors and intelligent 
foreigners. The respective Boards of Guardians may grumble at the 
outrageous cost, but a white elephant has been forced upon* them. 
Th£ authorities of the Croydon Union agitated and memorialized for 
a long time, and at length, on Lady Day, 1886, they were set free 
from the incubus, though not without having to submit to a heavy 
loss. A large and certain surrender was preferable to continuing in 
a partnership on such stringent conditions, and at such tremendous 
cost. No sooner was the arrangement ended, than the Anerley 
School Managers offered to retain the' children from the Croydon 
Union at a charge of seven shillings per week ! This was accepted 
to a certain extent. Other children have been placed. in District 
Schools elsewhere, in some cases at a lower charge. A few score 
have been ‘boarded out *under proper supervision at four to five 
shillings weekly. Thus a considerable saving has been effected. 

Vol, 133. — No. 2. • i 
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. It is not proposed to criticize* the merits of the system pursued at 
Anerley and in similar institutions, nor to enter upon the thorny 
question as between large barrack schools, or cottage homes, grouped 
in industrial villages, <fr the boarding-out system. The - above 
particulars have been given ^because they furnish a crucial instance 
of bureaucratic and meddling propensities. Only by strenuous 
efforts was the Croydon Union able to escape from this ill-matched 
and wastoful combination. Its population and assessment value 
had grown so enormously that the Local Government Board — mean- 
ing thereby the inspectors and chief clerks— were no longer able to 
resist. Yet, as they were compelled to yield to a reasonable demand, 
they have taken, and they continue to take revenge. Thp Croydon 
Guardians have been in treaty for various eligible properties, so as 
to provide themselves with a separate school. One of these was the 
structure recently vacated by the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Charity, 
at Streatham. This could have been obtained at a reasonable price, 
and it i3 in every way adapted to the requirements. But it did not 
suit the powers that be, and they vetoed the project. Doubtless 
they have some costly scheme in reserve, which they will endeavour 
to force upon the Croydon Guardians at the expense of the rate- 
payers. 

What lias* been done or attempted in this particular locality is 
typical of the uniform policy all over the country. It is the same 
with Local Boards of Health. There exists a widespread feeling of 
dissatisfaction which is certain to grow and strengthen under the 
operation of the Local Government (County Councils) Act, 1888. 
That measure is fenced round, and weighted down, and permeated by 
.the controlling action of this Board, and, in a smaller degree, by 
the Treasury and the Home Office. The Act. bristles with checks 
and restrictions. The County Councils are subjected to so many 
previous consents and subsequent dictations as seriously to interfere 
with their independent action. Local authority is given with one 
hand and withdrawn on the other. The Local Government Board 
has the power to determine boundaries and to fix the number of 
aldermen and councillors. It can make provisional orders of a 
sweeping character, transferring powers under local acts, or from 
other authorities and Government departments. It is constituted 
universal director, referee, and arbitrator, without appeal. It can 
prescribe regulations of the most comprehensive, minute, and decisive 4 
character. Already, serious complications have arisen. A single 
instance will suffice. By one section, all districts which lie in more 
than one county are to become integral parts of that county in 
which they have the largest population. The result* has been the 
bodily transfer of sevetal parishes from Wales to England, and vice* 
verm. In the former case the Welsh Sunday Closing Act cCaSes to 
apply, so that public-houses which have been dosed on Sundays will 
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now be open- In the latter case, houses possessing a seven days' 
license will be compelled to close oil Sunday. By a single stroke of 
the pen in June last, nearly fifty additional functions were imposed 
upon County Councils, to their great bewilderment. Repeatedly — 
seventy times in all — does some such phrase occur in the Act as 
“ under the direction of the Local Government Board,” or a in such 
manner as the Local Government Board shall direct,” or ‘i prescribed 
by the Local Government Board,” or “ with the consent of the 
the Board.” Various powers can only be exercised by its express 
permission. Payments out of the Imperial taxes for local purposes 
can only be received as “ certified by the Local Government Board 
and paid under its direction.” The licenses forming part of the 
income, still to be collected by the Inland Revenue, Ci shall be 
certified by the Commissioners, and paid under the direction of the 
Local Government Board ” to the County Councils. The same 
Commissioners are to pay into the Bank of England, “ in such 
manner and under such regulations as the Treasury may make, from 
time to time,” the prescribed portion of the Probate duties. This 
money is to be distributed amotig the counties by an estimate “ made 
in such manner as the Local Government Board shall from time to 
time direct.” 

Having obtained the funds* 'the County Councils are to disburse 
considerable portions as they shall be instructed by lire Treasury and 
the Local Government Board, and in particular by the latter. 
Guardians, School Boards, Clerks of Assize, and other local authorities 
entitled, under the Act. to money out of the County fund, u shall 
submit to the Local Government Board their claim to the payment, 
in such manner, and produce such evidence, and comply with such 
rules as the Board from time to time require and make.” This 
Board appears everywhere, and is armed with plenary powers. Its 
consent is needful to borrow money or to lend it, or to buy land, or 
for any permanent work, or for emigration. It determines the 
duration of loans and. the creation of County stock. It prescribes 
the mode of keeping accounts, and these are to be audited by the 
Whitehall officials. At every turn the acquiescence or the certificate 
is required of this octopus Board, or of the Treasury or of a Secretary 
of State. The Councils cannot collect their own money, or a large 
portion of it. They cannot spend it or deal with it as they deem 
best for the requirements of the locality, subject only to fear of the 
ratepayers who elected them. The money is allocated for them by 
the central powers. In every way they are handicapped, thwarted, 
bribed, dandled, advised, threatened, managed, and ordered. Some 
faint protests were raised at the time in Parliament and in the press, ♦ 
but the measure was brought forward suddenly, and was pressed 
through the Legislature, There was not time to master the details. 
Many persons were deluded by pompous phrases. Others hoped 
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that difficulties would, somehow-, find adjustment in practical working. 
The real danger was not perceived. 

It is time, however, that the growing tendency of Government by 
Chief Clerks had a severe check. The less of administration and 
control* by permanent officials in London, and the more that local 
affairs are conducted in the light of day by qualified persons duly 
chosen by the ratepayers, and responsible to them, the better will it 
be for the country. The nation does not exist for the sake of 
officials, but these are called into being by, and for, and subject to, 
the control ojE the nation. The tendency of any bureaucracy is to 
become intolerant of outside, criticism ; but this is indispensable in 
order to preserve officialism, however able, from degenerating into 
inefficiency and self-conceit. A suggestion has been made by the 
London County Council that a National Association of such bodies 
shall be formed for mutual counsel and for such concerted action as 
may be desirable. The proposal is viewed with disfavour by the 
officials at. head-quarters, who have never recognized or approved of 
a similar, very useful conference of municipal authorities. This 
jealousy and impatience of anything outside the regulation groove 
must receive a stern protest and an emphatic rebuke. 


W. H. S' Aubrey, LL.I)., 

Liberal Candidate for the llorncastle Division of Lincolnshire. 



THE MAKING OF GERMANY. 


It will not be the fault of German writers if the present generation 
be .ignorant of the events of the last half-century in Germany. 
Guizot was fond of saying that very recent history was the least 
studied and the least known. Writers were deterred by eithen the 
deficiency or the superabundance of materials, and critics asserted 
that at least three generations must elapse before impartiality could 
be expected even from a philosophical historian. So great authors 
feared to tread upon the debatable ground, and there rushed in an 
army of chroniclers and compilers, who related facts, but drew no 
conclusions, and. whose works were therefore perfectly useless — 
except for examinations. 

There have recently appeared two great historical works, which cover 
the whole period from 1848 to 1871. The Foundation of the German 
Empire (Die Bcyruemlvny ties deutsehen, Jieirhes) of Professor Heinrich 
von Sybel is, indeed, at present incomplete. Rut the. third and hist 
volume of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-C otha’s Memoirs (Am we incut, 
Lrben unil aus meincr Zeit) forms the continuation of Professor von 
Sybel’s narrative. We have therefore a continuous history of the 
making of Germany, from the meeting of the National Assembly at 
Frankfurt in 1848 to the proclamation of the German Empire at 
Versailles in 1871. 

Both Duke Ernst and Professor von Sybel possess in a remarkable 
degree the first and the greatest qualification of a historian* — that 
they have helped to make history before writing it. Neither author 
has devoted bis whole existence to the collation of manuscripts or to 
the perusal of printed matter. Both have lived and had their being 
in the turbid atmosphere of public life as well as in the calm air of 
the library and the. muniment- room. Ernst IT. has, as he reminds 
his readers with excusable pride, played a not inconsiderable part in 
the great events of his time. He has been on the throne longer 
than any other German potentate now living ; he was ruling four years 
before the National Assembly met at Frankfurt, and he is ruling 
two years after the accession of the third ITohenzollern Emperor. 
He has lived on terms of the closest intimacy with the leading men 
of his time ; he presided over the Congress of Princes in 1850 ; he 
was a member of the Congress of Princes in 1863 ; lie corresponded 
regularly with his brother, Prince Albert — in itself an education in 
the art of governing, and his literary style is singularly luminous. 
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Pitrfes&or von Sybel has for. long been a meinber of the most 
enlightened section of German politicians : that section which for 
long held the balance of power in its hands — the National Liberal 
Party. He has sat in the Prussian Parliament ; he was elected to 
the DUt of the short-lived North German Confederation. In his 
official capacity as Director of the Prussian State archives he has 
enjoyed unrivalled opportunities for that research which should be 
the handmaid of history. His fame as a historian has been already 
sufficiently established by his account of the French Revolution, 
which is to all other histories of that eventful period what Dumas’s 
plays arc to the last farce, or Daudet’s novels to the last yellow- 
back. He brings to his task the patient industry of* a scholar and 
the practical insight of a man of affairs, in 18 iS most politicians 
were professors ; in 1889 most professors are politicians. 

We propose in this article to give a brief sketch of the 
making of Germany, and the rise of the new German Empire. 
There can be no doubt that this is by far the most remark- 
able phenomenon of our time. That within the brief space of 
a single generation, a period which is “as nothing in the life of 
nations, there should have been evolved out of an incoherent mass 
of heterogeneous elements the firm and solid fabric of the German 
Empire is little short of a miracle. If any one should seek an 
example of that progress which Mr. Spencer assures ns is daily going 
on around us, assuredly it is here. But it is a mistake to attribute 
this grand result entirely to Prince Bismarck or to Prince Bismarck’s 
Sovereign. .Prince Bismarck was the deft workman who moulded to 
his will the materials that lay around him. The Emperor William I. 
was the shrewd master, who detected at an early period the skill of 
the workman, and employed him in the work, spite of attacks from 
without and intrigues from within. But neither the Emperor nor 
the Chancellor would have Aicceeded without their predecessors. 
Bismarck is, politically speaking, the legitimate descendant of Stein 
and Schamhorst, just as William I. was the legitimate descendant 
of Frederick the Great and the Great Elector. For whatever may 
have been the case in England or in America, in. Germany, as in 
Francis the personal element has played a great, perhaps the 
greatest, part in the work of the national development. The 
Germans are neither by nature nor habit a political people ; they are, 
as Professor Sybel says, u particularists by nature.” ^It is only when 
under the influence of some great man that they cease to be indi- 
viduals, and begin to be citizens. As Gustav Freytag has observed, 
“ the Hphenzollern family has converted the Germans from priyate 
men politicians.” The influence of this stalwart race can, 
i^de^ be hardly over-exaggerated. On the day when Joachim* II. 
<rf Brandenburg publicly adopted the doctrines pf Luther, the foun- 
dation Of Prussia as a great Protestant Power was laid. Prom that 
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day onwards we see the gradual development of the rivafry between 
the Kaiser in Vienna and the Elector of Brandenburg in Berlin. 
Austria has always made the mistake of the Hohonstaufen ; she has 
thought of her non-German subjects first and Of Germany second, t 
while the Holienzollerns, having no foreign possessions, have embraced 
perforce the cause of German unity, and the interests of Prussia 
have at last coincided with the interests of Germany. It is the 
peculiar merit of Prince Bismarck that lie has solved the riddle of 
centuries, and has seen that German unity was impossible, unless 
Austria were eliminated from Germany. But, like the 44 great 
Emathian. conqueror” in the fable, he has cut the knot by. the 
sword. It was this that he meant when he exclaimed in the Prussian 
Parliament : The great questions of the day are solved not by the 

votes of majorities — that was the mistake of 184*8 — but by blood and 
iron.” . • 

Then» have, indeed, been other unifying elements at work. Not. 
the leasi of these has been tin 4 strong bond of a common language. 
When Heine said of Luther, that he had 44 created the German 
language ” by his translation of file Bible, he might have added with 
perfect, truth that the monk of Wittenberg was also the father of the 
German ual ion. From henceforth the Bavarian of the southern 
plateau had something in common with the Brandon burger of the 
northern marches. First arose the Word and then the Deed, fm 
An/mifi v-< <r il«x Wort. , 

But if Luther gave the Germans unity with one hand, lie gave* 
lliein discord with the other. That terrible religious carnival, the 
Thirty Yeats* War, made men forget (hat they were bref luvn one of 
another. The Prote^tyuts of the North invoked the aid of Sweden, 
the Catholics of the South that of Italy, against their own country- 
men, while Richelieu, like the first Napoleon, saw that the 4 weakness 
of Germany was. the gain of France. •The only parallel to the misery 
of the Fatherland at the peace of Westphalia, is its affliction after 
the Peace of Tilsit. Schiller in his \\ r allai*(<'in and Gustav Frey tag 
in his historical novel Die Aline n , have depicted in vivid colours the 
horrors of the time. But even then there were Germans who sighed 
for unity ; and that curious novel, Sinvpl iritis. SintpHrminui^ the Don 
Qnirote of German literature, which appeared soon after the Thirty 
Years’ War, teems with allusions to the desire for an united Father- 
land. But of the two great powers, Austria was feeble and careless, 
and Prussia as yet did not exist. 

Then rose up the first notable scion of the TIohenzollern stock. 
Frederick William, the Groat ” Elector of Brandenburg, saw clearly 
that the destinies of Germany were in the hands of his house. As 
he anticipated Bismarck by sending a colony to Africa, so also he 
anticipated Bismarck by declaring that' the influence of Austria must 
be eliminated from German affairs. Brandenburg, the despised 
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a State of the long boundaries,” which stretched in helpless insecurity 
from the Memel to the Rhine, was raised by him and his successors 
into a powerful and a vigorous State. Like Attica of old, it was not 
a fertile land ;• in the Middle Ages it was nicknamed the u sand- 
box” (Streumndbuechscy of the Holy Roman Empire;” even to day 
the traveller in Prussia misses the smiling orchards of Wuertemberg 
or the vine-clad slopes of the Palatinate. But if Brandenburg 
did not produce an exuberant vegetation, it produced men r . The 
Prussians of to-day are not so cultivated as the Bavarians, the 
Athenians of Germany, nor so r/emiiethlich as the Saxons; they may 
think that drill is the end-all, and be-all of Existence, and that to obey 
is better than the drama or the fine arts ; but they possess many of 
the qualities that go to make a great nation. Of them may be said 
as of the Romans of old : 

“ Exon dent alii spirantia mollius a*ra, 

. Credo equidem, melius duccnt e marmore voltus, 

Tu regere imperio, populos, Romane, memento.’' 

Frederick the Great, although a Frenchman by tastes and educa- 
tion, did more than any of his predecessors to foster the national 
feeling. His victories, won single-handed over a world in arms, 
fired the imagination of poets, who in their turn kindled the flames 
which burst forth a generation later in the War of Liberty. The duel 
between Prussia and Austria in the eighteenth century was the fore- 
runner of the duel between Prussia and Austria in the nineteenth. 
The incorporation of Silesia by Frederick paved the way for the in- 
corporation of the Duchies by Bismarck. At the death of Frederick 
it was clear that an united Germany was only possible under the 
headship of Prussia. At the death of Frederick that great literature 
had begun to arise which was so efficient a cause of the revolt against 
Napoleon. It is, indeed, a common error of literary men to exag- 
gerate the importance and the influence of the written word. 
Shakespeare’s plays had but little effect upon his contemporaries ; 
the great political movements of this century in England have not 
been caused by poets or dramatists. ‘ But it has been otherwise in 
Germany. The great diffusions of patriotic sentiment in 1813 was 
due to Schiller and his fellows. In Goethe the Germans, all Ger- 
mans, had an Emperor, whose dominion was not, indeed, of this 
world, but was nevertheless, very real. Heine said sarcastically of 
his countrymen, that they “had the empire of the air, while the 
English ruled by sea, and the French by land.” But out of the 
empire of the air has, in our time, sprung the empire of the land. 

Th^'.J«tri6tic movement which crushed Napoleon in 1813 was 
hot pern^anerit. After the defeat and banishment of th^ common 
eneh^y the old days of disorder returned. The inpapable Reichstag 
ofj^atisbon was revived in the, meddlesome Bundestag.»of Frankfurt, 
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which sat like “ a nightmare ” (the expression is Prince Bismarck’s) 
upon the nation. As it was in the days of Tacitus, so was it in the 
days of Talleyrand ; the Gormans were capable of ruling others, if 
they could only first rule thefnselves. The reaction self .in with full 
force — Sovereigns broke faith with subjects, and Metternich dragged 
Prussia at his chariot- wheels. The Diet, which met at Frankfurt, 
under the presidency of Austria, represented not the people, but the 
Governments, while that Article of the Bundmiktc , which provided for 
the establishment of a constitution in the- several States, was either ne- , 
glee ted or infringed. The thirty years which separate the Congress of 
Vienna from the meeting of the National Assembly at Frankfurt, form 
the most gloomy period in modern German history. Some few attempts* 
were made to bring about an union, but they failed. There was, for 
example, a proposal to make the enlightened King of Wuertemberg, 
William I., whom Metternich described as a “crowned Jacobin,” the 
head of an United Germany. But the time was not yet come, nor 
the man. 

The development of railways, and the consequent increase of com- 
mercial activity, were far more effectual instruments of unification. 
In 1835 the first railway in Germany was laid down between Nuern- 
berg and its busy suburb, Fuerth. Lines were speedily opened all 
over the country, and the increasing intercourse brought with it an 
increasing desire for amalgamation. In consequence, the Zullrcrcin , 
or Customs’ Union, sprang into existence, which, tliough it did not 
extend to all members of the Germanic body, united the contracting 
parties by the closest of all ties, that of common material interests. 
It was felt that political division must not interfere with the division 
of profits. 

The “ glorious days” of July had but little effect in Germany. 
There were, it is true, several risings of the populace in Dresden 
and in Leipzig, in Hesse and Hanover ; *there was much idle chatter 
about the “ German Republic,” which was always a favourite ideal 
of one section of the National party. But the object of most of these 
movements was .rather to effect a change in the Constitution of the 
several States than to weld these States together into an homo- 
geneous whole. Germany remained a Staatnibund , and was not yet 
a Bundesstaat. 

Far otherwise was it in 1818, that .lonyus ct antis annus of 
European history. The news of the February revolution startled 
Europe, and with, it Germany, from its dynastic slumbers. Amidst 
the crash of anciont monarchies constitutional liberty was born, but 
German unity has not been created by constitutional liberty, but in 
spite of it. The fall, of thrones and kingdoms in that memorable 
year reminds us of the destruction of venerable and ancient monu- 
ments, which the hero witnessed as he fled from the burning walls of 
Troy. Only- in England did the fabric of the monarchy stand intact, 
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for in England, as Schiller had sung years before, our 4< citizens were 
kings and our kings citizens.” But in Germany there were no real 
kings, and no real citizens. Great hopes had, indeed, been placed 
in Frederick William IV., who had* ascended* the throne of the 
Hohonzollerns some eight 0 years before. He had for the first time in 
the annals of Prussia assembled in 1817, a parliament of the whole 
monarchy, a parliament which numbered among its' members fine 
man, then but little known, but who has made himself a name which 
will be remembered with gratitude by the latest generation of 
Germans. Herr von Bismarck -Sclmjnhausen gained his first experience 
of public life on the Conservative benches of the “ Vereiuigte 
•Landtag/ But his then Sovereign was made of quite other clay. 
Frederick William IV. is only another example of the fact, that the 
capacity for acquiring knowledge does not usually co-exist with the 
capacity for acquiring influence. He was the most learned man that 
has ever sat upon the Prussian throne : Ranke acknowledged him as 

* his master in history, Cornelius testified to the correctness of his taste 
as an artist. His power of speech was almost as great as that of 
Cicero, and almost as dangerous to himself as that of Demosthenes. 
He was perpetually breaking the commandment of Metfernich, 
that a king should act but not talk,” He was so slfort-sighted, 
that lie had to put on his spectacles to sec his privy-councillors ; he 
was so obese, that he could hardly mount a horse. . He walked like a 
professor and talked like an essayist. Alone of the Hohenzollerns 
he had no love for military affairs. He was imbued with medieval 
doctrines about the “ divinity that doth hedge a king,” and his eyes 
were always directed to tin* annals of the past, and not to the prospects 
of the future. He was the worst possible man for a time of revolution. 
Ho had neither the courage to suppress, nor the courage to lead the 
men of the new ideas, lie was guided, not by the practical maxims 
of a statesman, but bv the vague aphorisms of philosophical kingcraft. 
He was the kindest of mankind, but his kindness did more harm 
than the indifference of others. Like Galba, and like Aberdeen, ho 

’was omnium von scum m pax imp&rii, nisi ivipemxsct. , 

The spark that was struck in Paris soon ignited the great mass 
of combustible material that was accumulated in Germany. The 
whole Germanic body was irritated by the lukewarm sympathy, 
which the Bundestag had just evinced for the cause of the Duchies, 
then threatened with partial incorporation in the dominions of the 
.Danish Crown. The Bavarians were exasperated by the ridiculous 
amours of their Sovereign ; the Prussians were discontented with 
their King, who had refused to grant a constitution. u No power 
on- earth,” said Frederick William. “ shall force me to change the 

* natural relation between prince 4 and people into $ conventional and a 
constitutional union. I. will never* allow a written paper to be thrust 
between Our 'Father which" is in Heaven and this country, that it 
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may govern us by its paragraphs, and so replace .the ancient holy 
loyalty of ruler to ruled, and of subjects to Sovereign.” This was 
the speech of a member of the Holy Alliance, but it was not the 
speech of 1818. On the 21st of March in that- eventful year, the 
King of Prussia, wearing the red, blael?, and gold colours of the 
ancient Empire, rode through the streets of his capital, a veritable 
“ King of the Barricades.” On the Mist, the “ Vorparjament ” met 
at Frankfurt, and determined that the first parliament of all Germany, 
chosen by direcl election, should be summoned as soon as possible. 
The opportunity seemed favourable, not only for freedom but for 
unity. There was a revolution in Berlin, there was a revolution in 
Vienna; Frederick William had declared that Prussia had merged 
in Germany ; Metternich had resigned after forty years of continuous 
office and thirty-tim e of unlimited power. Great, .wore the hopes of 
the ardent patriots, when, for the first time in Gorman history, a 
parliament, a National versainmlung, met to the sound of the boll, 
and amidst the roar of artillery, on the 18th of May, 1818. 

The place was worthy of such an assembly. It was the ancient 
city of Frankfurt, the city which had witnessed the coronation of 
the. Emperors since the day when Ferdinand had succeeded to half 
the dominions of Charles the Fifth. (Soothe has told us how, even 
in his boyhood, when the Holy Homan Empire was tottering to its 
fall, the citizens* of the ancient imperial town would gather together 
in their thousands, to accompany tlie stately procession from the 
Minster to the Mountain and the Hall of the Homans. ./Eneas 
Silvias had wondered at the prosperity and the riches of the burghers. 
Here, Maria Theresa, in all the pride of beauty and the pride of 
sovereignty, had smiled at her Lotharingian husband, as he ictumed 
from the ceremony, adorned with the ancient relics of Charlemagne, 
and attended by the hereditary officials of the Empire. Nero her 
son, not yet heart-broken by failure, hail been anointed with the 
sacred oil and crowned King of the Homans. Even to-day, in spite 
of the destruction of its oldest streets, and the loss of its venerable 
dignities, Frankfurt is one of the most interesting cities of the 
Continent. And in 1818, it was the cynosure of every eye. 

The assembly which met in the Church of St. Paul was composed 
of the most distinguished men of Germany, Its members possessed 
almost every accomplishment except statesmanship. Patriotic poets 
like Uhland and Arndt, now in his eightieth year : men of letters 
liko Laube and Anastasius Gruen, were visible in the throng. But 
there were few practical statesmen among? their numbers. There 
were many professors and not a few journalists ; but the professors 
thought that to argue was to debate, and the journalists imagined 
that they were speaking “ copy ” at so muck a line. If a number 
oPOxford ddns were suddenly collected together at Westminster, at 
* time of great popular 4 excitement, and requested to frame a 
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constitution for the British Empire, every one would anticipate a 
fiasco. Bat that was exactly what happened at Frankfort in 1848; 
■and yet some persons expected success. If our ancestors had spent 
their tame in* 1689, in debating abstruse metaphysical questions and 
in discussing the rights of the subject “in and for himself,^ we 
should have the descendants of King James II. on the throne 'at this 
present hour, But Somers and Halifax had enjoyed what no member 
of the “ National versammlung ” had ever experienced, a political 
education. .It was not jhe fault of the deputies at FrankfWt, that 
they were tedious and pedantic, for they had never known what it 
was to live under a constitutional government. Everything had 
been done for them, and now they were suddenly called upon to do 
everything for themselves. 

live weary months were spent in discussing the Grundreckte des 
devJ-scheii' Volhea, or the original rights of the German people. As 
if it mattered what the rights of the citizen were, when there was as 
yet nO State. First the State, then the citizen, is .the order of logio ; 
but it was not the order of the Nationalversammlung. Assuredly 
this parliament is one of the most comical figures in all history, if it 
were not so tragic. 

If the parliament had proceeded at once to the discussion of the 
Imperial constitution, it might have succeeded. But it did not. 
The really crucial question was the formation of a Bmuimtaat, and 
that question was postponed till the revolution in Vienna had been 
quelled and the* mantle of Metternich had fallen upon Prince 
Schwarzenberg. There were really only three courses open to the 
parliament. If Germany was to be unified, and patriots hoped that 
it would and could be unified, one of three plans must be adopted. 
Either Austria was to be ejected from the. Confederation or she was 
to be retained. If 'she was to be retained, she must enter the 
Confederation with all her, non-German territories or without them. 
The former of these last alternatives would have destroyed the unity 
of Germany, the second that of Austria. The proposal for the total 
exclusion of Austria from the Germanic body was naturally unpopular 
in Vienna, and was viewed with disfavour in the southern kingdoms 
of Germany. As in 1870 Bavarian peasants preferred France to 
Prussia, so in 1848 Bavarian statesmen would rather have been 
Austrian than Prussian. Frederick William himself was anxious to 
stand well with the Hapsburgs ; he could not forget the* days of that 
empire which Voltaire has' somewhere described as being “ neither 
holy nor Roman.” Tfet this proposal has been carried out by Prisma 
Bismarck, but by the needle-gun instead of the ballot-box • , - 

At the very- moment * when the parliament bqgfsR to discuss. <the 
constitvtionof the Gefmanic body, .the tid$-’of j^luta^ >b^pHjt|to 
ebb ail* oVertEurope. Oevaignao suppressed the 
Paris; Windisdbgraetz*defeafced' the rebels in 
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of Malmoe was made against the wishes of the Assembly. The 
Radical patty was creating disturbances in the Paulskirche and riots 
in the town. And above all, the industrious citizens of Germany* 
found that their business was decreasing owing to the uncertainty of 
the Government. A firm rule was betted they thought, even with- 
out a national parliament, than this chaotic condition of affairs under 
the impotent sfray of a debating society. 

At last, after months of talk, the Nationalversammlung formulated 
a Constitution. All the German States, except Austria, were to form 
a dose Confederation, in German phrase, a Bimdesstaat ; between 
this Confederation and Austria a species of union was to exist; an 
hereditary emperor was to be selected as the head of the Confedera- 
tion with the title of “ Emperor of the Germans ” (not, it will be 
observed, u German Emperor ”) ; there was to be an imperial parlia- 
ment, which was to be phosen by manhood suffrage and fhe ballot. 
On the 28th of March, 1849, the King of Prussia was elected by a 
majority of the Nationalversammlung as the first emperor. 

Frederick William refused the crown. It was intolerable to a 
monarch of his mediaeval principles, that the Imperial throne should 
rest upon a vote of a popular assembly, instead of reposing on the * 
confidence of the German princelings. He dared not, and would not, 
become . a popular monarch. Herr von Bismarck-Schocnhausen 
observed, in a great speech made at the time, that his Sovereign had 
acted wisely. “ He would have been the tool of the Assembly,” said 
the future Chancellor, w he would have been situated like Carlo 
Alberto at Novara, where victory was more dangerous than defeat.” 
And if the King of Prussia had accepted the Imperial crown -the 
lesults would have been disastrous. The German people were not in 
1848, perhaps are not in 1889, capable of exercising with discretion 
the varied powers of a constitution on the English model. They 
would have fallen under the sway of noisy demagogues like Hecker 
and Struve ; a war with Austria would have been inevitable, for 
Schwarzenberg had declared that his master would never recognize 
the headship of another State in Germany. But a war with Austria 
would have failed', for Russia had -not then been won over to the side 
of Prussia by the arts of Bismarck, and Frederick William shrank 
from drawing the sword, even when it was necessary. He had too 
many scruples to build up an Empire by force. He had not accepted 
the doctrine of the Chancellor, that national egoism is the only firm 
basis of a great State. Exeat duld Qui vult esse jms . As Professor 
von Sybel observes : “ The crown offered him by the assembly would 
have been the badge of a serf in the service of the Revolution.” To 
spring with a single bound from no parliamentary government at all to 
a^rUanientary government resting on manhood suffrage would be 
dpigeroos^in any state. The Reichstag is, it- is true, elected by' 
imafthooSI soi&age to-day, but the Chancellor has introduced a check 
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by the refUsal to grant diet-money, 1 and has practised vicariously a 
species of “ electoral geometry ” ( Wahlkreis-geometne), by which he 
“has squared the democratic oirde. But we shall see, when the 
strong man is no more, wither manhood suffrage is consistent With 
constitutional action ; and in 1849 there was no strong man. The 
situation may be summed up in the words of Frederick William to 
Beckerath : Frederick the Great would have been your man, bnt I 
am not a great ruler.” 

This refasal of the crown ended the career of the National 
Assembly, and with it the first deliberate attempt to establish German 
unity. Many of the deputies were recalled, some migrated to 
Stuttgart, where they continued to hold a petty session, till a 
Wuertemberg Cromwell rose up and dissolved them by force. 

Thus fell the first German parliament. Its failure was due, parity 
to the intrinsic difficulties of the. Anstro-German problem, which was 
incapable of a pacific, much less of a parliamentary solution ; parity to 
the jealousy of the small States ; partly to the weak though interesting 
character of Frederick William ; but, above all, to the contemporary 
.state of political education in Germany. Constitutions cannot spring 
like Minerva, fully developed from the brain of a creator ; or, if they 
do, they must, like Minerva, be armed with weapons to defend their 
existence. The Bundestag of 1815 had material strength, but not 
moral influence, the Nationalversammlung of 1848-9 had moral in- 
fluence, but no material strength. The Empire of 1871 had both. 

But with all its faults, and all its failures, the Nationalversammlung 
has done good. It has shown by its example more eloquent than 
all the books at the Leipzig fair, that the old condition of affairs 
could not be cured by debates. Bnt these very debates taught the 
Germans the alphabet of political wisdom, and made them more fit 
for the Constitution Of 1807, and the Constitution of 1871, than they 
would otherwise have been. The best elements of the Constitution, 
promulgated by the Nationalversammlung, found a place in the 
scheme proposed by Bismarck in 1863, and in the scheme carried 
out by him in 1867. The meeting of South Germans and North 
Germans in 1848 paved the way fdr their meeting in the Zollpwria- 
ment of 1868, and in the Reichstag of 1871. It was better to 
have debated in vain, than never to have debated at all. 

Between 1849* and 1861 there was an interlude, during which 
attempts were once more made to form a nation fey pacific means. 
Prussia put her faith in Congresses of Princes,, which proved, how- 
ever, of no mere avail titan Congresses ' of Deputies. There swat, for 
the moment, complete anarchy in Germany. The Bundestag had 
not yet been galvanised into life again $ the National Aatomfety'Vms 
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Assembly had bestowed upon him as regent of the Empire ; but his 
office was respected by no one except himself. The political 
atmosphere of Germany, to use an expression of Mettemich, had 
beoome a vacuum. Prussia attempted to fill it by the formation of 
a league with the Kings of Saxony and Hanover. This was joined 
by 4 several of the smaller States, and was warmly supported by the 
Duke of Coburg. But Hanover 0 and Saxony deserted tho “ alliance 
of the three kings ” for the “ alliance of the four,” which was formed 
under the auspices of Austria. As in 1008, the Union ” and the 
u League”- had divided Germany into two hostile camps for the sake 
of religion, so in 1850 the “ Prussian Union ” and tho Austrian 
allies split the country into rival parties for the sake of the headship. 
The old, old strife of Hapsburg against Hohenzollern was once more 
about to commence. Both parties continued to debate among 
themselves. The Prussian faction held a Congress of Princes at 
Berlin, tho Austrian faction prepared to reinstate the Bundestag at 
Frankfurt. 

At this moment the difficulties of the situation were increased by 
the state of affairs in Electoral Hesse. Frederick William 1. of 
Hesse-Cassel was one of .the most arbitrary inonarchs of his time. 
Even Metternicli had found his proceedings too unconstitutional to 
be supported. His chief ambition was to play the tyrant upon his 
diminutive stage. The usual lesults happened. The Electoral 
Prince resolved to raise tho taxes* by his own right arm ; his subjects 
refused to pay, and his officials to collect, them. The Prince 
appealed to the Bundestag, which had been revived at Frankfurt. 
The Bundestag put an Austro-Bavaiian army at his disposition. 
Pinssia, however, had not yet recognized the Confederate body, and 
was still maintaining the “ Union.” Prussia accordingly protested. 
But that was not all. The Prussian army was mobilized ; the 
Prince of Prussia (afterwards Emperor) took the command. The 
Austrian and the Prussian forces faced one another not far from 
the venerable foundation of St. Boniface at Fulda. The struggle of 
1866 was almost anticipated in 1850. But the Czar Nicholas, who 
regarded himself as the arbiter of Europe, intei’posed between the 
Prussian Achilles and the Austrian Agamemnon. Prussia signed 
the humiliating Convention of Olmuetz, gave up the u Union,” and 
agreed to submit te the decisions of the Conference of Dresden upon 
the burning question of the Germanic Confederation. 

Tho Convention of Olmuetz marks the nadir of Prussian influence 
in Germany^ it is to internal politics what the Peace of Tilsit was 
to axfceitnal policy. But, as Prince Bismarck said in a recent speech, 1 
it u avoided a great conflagration.” 4 It was on this ground, and of 
this ground alone, that he defended it at the time. But from 1860 
to ffefl6 the e$ale begins to rise in favour of Prussia. It is true 
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that the Bundestag was re-established in 1851 at Frankfurt. But 
daring the last fifteen years of its existence it did but little, and did 
nothing for German unity. Bismarck, who was now the representa- 
tive of Prussia at the Bundestag, saw clearly enough that nothing 
could be expected from &>ngresses, whether of princes or of diplo- 
matists. For the events of the last few years h&d convinced him 
that unity must come from above and not from below — from the 
hand of a vigorous ruler, and not from the debates of a recalci trant 
assembly or the intrigues of a diplomatic cabal. But, in the whole 
course of his policy up to 1871, , even if we totally disregard the 
evidence of the famous Diary, Bismarck was a Prussian first and a 
German afterwards. Some writers have gone into ecstasies over 
what they are pleased to call “ Prussia’s mission,” as though Prussia 
had made heroic sacrifices to promote the cause of Germany. 
Prussia has made sacrifices, but they were primarily for her own 
hegemony. She has saved Germany, because it was necessary for 
her own salvation that Germany should be saved. The Chancellor 
has himself laid down the maxim that “ it is unworthy of a great 
State to strive for a matter which does not concern its own interests.” 
However dissonant this may be with the past policy of England in 
Portugal and in Greece, when we freed Europe from Napoleon and 
the colonies from the slave-owners, it is and has been the arranvm 
imipem of Prussia. As tho Prussian Government refused in 1863 to 
espouse the cause of Poland, bo the Chancellor declared in 1888 that 
he would not go to war for the sake of the Hecuba of Bulgaria. 
To speak with lawyers, he must have a consideration for his’ simplest 
contract. 

The efforts of various kinds which were made during the period 
from 1851 to 1866 to bnng about a Union, all proved abortive. It 
could not indeed be otherwise. As Ajax says in the play, it is use- 
less to drone charms ovdr a sickness that needs the knife. There 
wad (he proposal of Freiherr von Beust to replace the Bundestag fay 
a federal assembly and a representative assembly; Prussia and 
Austria were to hold the headship of the former body alternatively, 
'while the balance of power in the latter was to be in the hands of 
the Middle States. Exactly the reverse is the case 'in the present 
Reichstag, where out of 397 members, Prussia has 236. But this 
proportion of the Saxon Minister would have simply vast out Satan 
by Beelzebub. In Germany, the birthplace of ideas, there were, of 
course, numerous other schemes, all of which went the way of paper 
constitutions and other such, ephemeral creations, yxo 

the children of the Abbs Si&jres, end very few* ars . fcbeir jpcjjmjre- 
ments. In 1863 there was the Congress of Brfepes^ 
under ^presidency of the Emperor Francis Joseph,, 
at thetns^^oa of Bismarck, who was then, the 
Ministry at ip, took no part in the proceedings* W ha 
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a considerable expenditure of diplomatic note-paper* A German 
Congress without Prussia was .like Kaulbach’s picture of Salamis* 
without Artemisia, 

As in the thirties so again in the fifths the bonds of commerce 
proved more effectual than the ties of politics. The Zollverein was 
still further developed, until it included almost the whole of non- 
' Austrian Germany, as it * then existed. So apparent were the 
benefits of a Customs Union, that Austria abolished the oppressive 
system of tolls throughout the composite empire and mad® a 
commercial treaty with her great rival. 

The unification of Italy after the Austro-Sardinian war of 1859 
had, by its example, some not inconsiderable ©fleet upon the German 
patriots. Prince Albert, writing to the Cuke of Coburg about this 
time, exclaims 41 is there to be freedom and unity for Italy, Hungary, 
Poland an& Greece, and yet none for Holstein and Germany ? ” But 
. the . enthusiasm expended itself in the formation of unions and 
brotherho 9 ds among the citizens, Who met together on high days and 
holidays and talked in the usual commonplaces about liberty and 
Fatherland. The r aims of the National- Vercin were purely 
theoretical, and were really only a dish-up of the* fragments that 
remained from 1848. The old division between cc Great Germans ” 
and ,c Little Germans” was revived upon the creation of the 
“ Reform Union,” which found favour in the south, and whose 
policy ‘was to keep Austria in the Germanic body at all hazards. 
The growing distrust which the statesmen of Vienna felt* for the 
Prussian Government was clearly shewn at the time of the Italian 
war of 1859. Austria wanted troops ; Prussia could supply them. 
.But the Prince Regent would only take part in the contest on 
condition of having complete power over alt the German contingents, 
While the Austrians were ready to consent to his taking the supreme 
command, provided that he submitted himself to the orders of the 
Diet. A beautiful mixture of the military with the pacific rfyime , 
which, as Darwinians are fond of telling us, is inconsistent with 
success. Wellington conquered in the Peninsula in spite of Mr. 
Perceval, but the members of the Bundestag would have been, worse 
than the English Premier. 

With the accession of William I. to the Prussian throne in 1861 
a new chapter in German history commenced. , Thq new king was 
the exact antithesis of his brother. True to those, traditions which 
the great; Elector had handed down to his grandson, and his grand- 
son bad handed down to the great Frederick; he placed his faith in 
thoie big batfcalioBs, which Providence is said’ to favour unduly. 

was not a great orator, he was not a great scholar, he 
tfa&ni$ther a connoisseur of- pictures nor a judge of architecture, but 
; be f was a 'gtikt king. For be possessed the first quality of a . 
idnet^nth-^^tury monarch, that of choosing great Ministers.’ ’ No 
Vol. 13 3.~No, a. k 
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naan has ever been so unpopular, except his Minister, and no man 
* has ever been so popular, except that Minister. In March 1848 the 
populace of Berlin was ready to tear him limb from limb. In 
March 1888 all Germany mourned his death. Endowed with a span 
of years, far exceeding that which the Psalmist has allotted to 
mankind, he achieved no success till he was past sixty, and yet his 
exploits since then would fill volumes. As a child, he fled before 
the first Napoleon to the Memel, as an old man he pursued the third 
Napoleon jbo the Seine. His career, like that of Charles XII. would 
“ point a moral,” yet not of the vanity of human wishes, but of their 
success. , 

While he was still only Regent for his brother he had, in conjunc- 
tion with Von Roon, commenced the reorganization of the Prussian 
army, a work which he always regarded as peculiarly his own. But 
parliamentaiy government and standing armies are inconsistent 
with each other. Even after the victories of the Franco-Gennon 
war the military question was only partially solved by the compro- 
mise of the Septennate; and in 1860 there was no compromise and 
there were no victories. The Chamber of Deputies knew nothing of 
the aims of the Government, and the Government had no sympathy 
with the Chamber of Deputies. To publish abroad its schemes would 
be to defeat them, to keep them concealed from the nation was to 
rim the risk of defeat in the Chamber and perhaps abdication# In 
this crisis the king summoned the Prussian Ambassador in Paris, 
Herr von Bismarck- Schoenhausen , to his counsels. 

The Duke of Coburg says with great fervour ‘that the 9th of 
October 1862 is one of the most remarkable days in German history. 
The ancient Thracians would have marked it with a white stone, the 
mediaeval monks would hhvc designated it by a red letter. It is to 
the German nation what the 4th of July is to the Americans or the 
14th of July to the French. For on that day Bismarck .definitely 
accepted the portfolio of Foreign Affairs and became President of the 
Prussian Ministry. 

He had already had a sufficient acquaintance with parliamentary 
methods to see that they were at that time and in that country quite 
inapplicable. It is, however, a very shallow philosophy that con- 
demns Bismarck as a feudal politician. He has said over and over 
agpin that what suits one country will not suit another. He has 
repeatedly pointed out that the analogy between England and Ger- 
many is felse, that what will succeed at Westminster will not succeed 
in Berlin. He has always evinced a certain distrust for what Carlyle 
was wont to call “ Ciceronian eloquence.” But in this he has only 
followed the tradition of Prussian rulers. The two most eloquent 
’ Boheh&o Ifasimth John “the Cicero v and Frederick William IV. were 
Uot the most successful. The struggle with the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies at once commenced. In its main outlines this conflict * 
repeated itself session after session fbr'four years. The Governing 
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presented the budget, the Lower House rejected, and the Upper House 
accepted it. The Lower House declared that the Upper House must 
either pass or throw out a money bill cn bloc , and that it had no con- 
stitutional power to amend such a measure* Bismarck, after trying in 
vain to obtain a majority by dissolution, put the Lower House at 
defiance and governed without a budget. The prfess expostulated, it 
was suppressed. The people petitioned the king to dismiss his 
Minister ; the king refused. . Everyone on the Continent anticipated 
a revolution ; but Bismarck was stronger than Strafford, and 
William I. was firmer than Charles I. Furious attacks were made 
upon the President in the Chamber. Gneist compared him to Polignac, 
Virchow accused him of “ talking Prussian.” Ho writes to his wife 
that he was stared at* as though he were “a Japanese,” and gaped 
at like “ a hippopotamus.” But, as has happened so often, foreign 
politics came to the aid o£ the* Minister. On the 15th of November 
1863, died Frederick VII. of Denmark. 

It is not necessary for the present purpose to discuss the rights 
of the Schleswig-Holstein dispute. The Bodleian Library itself 
would scarce hold the books and papers, the protocols and pamphlets, 
that have been written on this question of questions. A Chancery 
suit in the time of Lord Eldon was nothing to it. The Eastern 
Question was infinitely simpler. * The Irish Question is not so 
technical. It was said at the time that only one man understood it, 
and that he could explain it to nobody else.. It resembled those 
dangerous cases of hydrophobia, where the poisonous germs life hid for 
years in the system, only to take effect, with the greater vehemence 
at the last. The first, dangerous symptom had appeared in 1848, 
the last and fatal pargxysm was in 1864. It is sufficient to say 
here that Christian IX. incorporated the two Duchies with Denmark, 
though Holstein was German, and Schleswig l^d been inseparably united 
to Holstein. The German party, both in and out of the Duchies, 
supported the claims of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg. Bis- 
marck, with the utmost skill, induced the Austrian Government to 
assist him. Ho represented that the movement in the Duchies was 
anti-monarchical, while the Austrians themselves were anxious lest' 
Prussia should be too successful if alone. The neutrality of Russia 
had already been secured by the Prussian Minister, partly by the 
secret treaty which he had concluded with that* power for the sup- 
pression of the Polish Rebellion, partly by the good impression he 
had made when he was Ambassador at Petersburg. Louis Napoleon 
had been appeased by the Franco-Prussian treaty of commerce, and 
had of late years made repeated overtures to the Prussian Govern- 
ment; England, and the rest of Europe, pouted* but did nothing. 
There was,. therefore, no danger of a Second and a greater Olmuetz.* 

iSTears after Bismarck 1 declared that this was his most successful 

5 + > 

1 Speech ; il 14 >. 1879. 
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stroke of policy. “ I had everything against me ; Austria* the 
small States, the Liberals, the ladies of our Court, the English.” 
And yet he triumphed. The Danes were defeated, and Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg \^ore added to Prussia and Austria. 

Ho one expected that this joint ownership would be permanent, 
least of all the joint owners. Austria and the middle States favoured 
the sovereignty of “ the Augustenbnrger ” 5 Prussia refused to have 
another autonomous State upon the Elbe, The Convention of 
Gastein did “ but skin and film the ulcerous place.” The feud 
between Hapsburg and Hohenzollern was not a thing of yesterday ; 
it was the davinosa hen ditecs of two centuries. 

But the successes in the trenches of Dueppel did not lead to a 
victory in the Chamber of Deputies. The opposition was as strong 
as ever. Bismarck had, however, strengthened his position without 
by a new alliance. Italy wanted to eject the Austrians from 
Venetia, Prussia wanted to eliminate Austrian Influence from Ger- 
many. Victor Emmanuel was anxious for a treaty pf commerce, 
William I. wished for allies. Ita'y and Prussia stood, therefore, 
shoulder to shoulder. Meanwhile Austria still kept up an agitation 
for the disappointed “ Augustenberger ” in Holstein:. Bismarck ex- 
postulated ; Austria appealed to the Bundestag, as of old. On the 
14th of June, 1866, that body met for the last time at Frankfurt ; 
its last act was to order mobilization •against *Prussia. Four dajp 
later, on the anniversary of Waterloo, .war was declared. As in 
1864, so in 1866, there were furious protestations againsf the. 
Government ; there Were intrigues in the Palace, there were mass 
meetings in the streets. Bismarck was shot at as he was walking 
44 Unter den Linden.” But would-be tyrannicide is useless nowa- 
days, except to the “ tyrant.” The Minister persisted in his policy, 
and persuaded the Kinjj that the time had •come to strike. On the 
3rd of J uly the Austrian troops succumbed at Saiowa. As an emi- 
nent military critic has said, the victory was due more to the discipline 
of the Prussians than to the needle-gun. 

Great have been the results of this sharp, short, struggle. Austria 
left the Germanic body for ever ; Prussia became the head of a* new 
Confederation, formed out of the comparatively homogeneous States 
north of the Main. There was peace with Austria, and there was 
peaoe with the Chamber. The elections were, for the first time favour- 
able to the Government 5 a Bill of indemnity was passed for the 
li budgetless rule ” of the last four years. No time was lost, as 
in 1848, in debates on* the Constitution. Prussia obtained a scien- 
tific frontier ; her possessions no longer resembled that spread-eagle, 
which is her emblem. Her new possessions enabled her to develop 
her marine. To use an expression Of the Chancellor, t 4 * the kndUrate 
have taken tq the Water.” * , 

No contrast is more striking than the attitude which the Avals Of 
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1866 and -the rivals of 1870* have adopted to one another. Only 
thirteen years after the Bohemian campaign the Governments of 
Germany and Austro-Hungary entered into that solemn alliance 
which i$ the mainstay of European peace^at this hour. But nine- 
teen years have elapsed since the King of Prussia was proclaimed 
Emperor at Versailles, and yet the hatred which Frenchmen feel for 
Germans has not diminished one iota. It is easier to pay an in- 
demnity than to forgetjhe loss of territory. Austria has no Elsars 
to remember, and no I&thringen to recover. It is possible today 
to discuss the Seven Weeks' War as calmly as the Seven Years’ War ; 
as Professor von Sybel says : “ We can t-alk of Kceniggratz with as 
little embarrassment as Kollin or Leutlien.” It may be, indeed* 
that the settlement of Prague *will not be final ; there are yet eight 
million Germans in^ the Austrian dominions, who may some day join 
the German Empire. At this ' moment the subjects of Francis 
Joseph are uneasy; there is discontent in Bohemia, there is dissatis- 
faction in Hungary. Tho Austrian Empire is so composite that its 
full and correct title is as long as an ordinary preface, and is only 
used by officials, by pedants, and by Professor Freeman. The golden 
link of the Crown, and the <c paper union ” of the Delegations alone 
hold it together. Perhaps the centre of gravity will be moved from 
Vienna to Buda-Pesth. It is possible that its future as an empire 
is buried in the grave of the Archduke Rudolph. 

But, however that may be, the German Empire has gone on gain- 
ing •in * strength and unity since Sadowa. The hopes of Louis 
Napoleon that a second Confederacy of the Rhine would arise in 
South Germany, were baffled. On the contrary, the Zollverein 
again played a useful part, and a Zollparlament was formed, in 
which the Southern States were represented. North and South met 
even in 1868 on the neutral ground of commerce. Baden, a State 
united more closely to Prussia that any otfier South German princi- 
pality, both by the intermarriage of their ruling houses and the 
national aspirations of the people, early made overtures to the North 
German Confederation. But Bismarck replied that the time had not 
yet come* and that the Badenser would be more useful if leavening 
the liimp in the South than if joined in fact, as well as in name, to 
the North. Military alliances were concluded with the Southern 
States, which proved most effectual in .the war of 1870. 

That. war, commenced on the, most frivolous of all pretexts, was 
the last factor in the making of -Germany. ’For the first time* the 
whole German people from Rihe to Schaffhausen, and from Ratibor 
to A^aen, were, Anited against a common enemy. The unanimity 
.delayed in the war of freedom of 1813, was nothing to that in the 
yrar; Qf t ui3L^y && 1870, The hopes of thA French Court in a diversion 
in Wuertemberg and Bavaria in its favour w#re not fulfilled. On 
ithe. ^ni^raary of the day/ when 170 years before the Elector of 
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Brandenberg had assumed the crpwn'of Prussia at Ko&nigsbei*g, 
William I.' was proclaimed as % German Emperor at Versailles. 

It would tye a mistake to suppose that the German Empire' is even 
now united together in th^e sense in which Prance or Great*. Britain 
is united. With the Reichsgericht at Leipzig, the representation of 
the twenty-five States in the Bundesrath, and the separate diets all 
over the country, this is not the case. But the Empire is bound 
firmly together in spite of the reservations which have been made in 
favour of Bavaria, and in favour of Wuertemffcrg. Even as we write, 
there is a debate in the Reichstag on the proposal that Bavaria and* 
Wuertemberg should relinquish their postal rights. . In October 
1888 the Customs Union was extended to the whole of the Empire, 
by the admission of Bremen and Hamburg to the rights of member- 
ship. And every effort has been made to revive the old feelings of 
national pride. It is with this object that Hermann and Barbarossa 
have been rehabilitated, and that monuments are rising all over 
Germany, till Baedeker almost bursts. But as yet it is hyperbole to 
say with- a contemporary dramatist that “Germany is in Berlin.” 
Berlin is not, and probably never will be, Germany in the sense in- 
which Paris is France. The very fact that the two best newspapers 
appear one at Frankfurt, and the other at Cologne, shows that cen- 
tralization is a long way distant. Particularismus is indeed not 
yet dead. There are some who advocate the restoration of the 
Hanoverian Kingdom ; thert* was not long since one member of the 
Reichstag who wished to restore the duchies to Denmark. * Here 
is discontent in Posen among the Poles and in the Reichsland 
among the Alsatians. There is, or ratlier was, the dispute 
between Kaiser and Pope, a dispute which lias now happily 
been allayed , there is the danger of Socialism, as was seen when 
Nobiling and Hoedel fired at the old Emperor, and, as is seeii in the 
Gehcimlmndsprocess, a Socialist trial 1 at Elberfeld. . The Germans 
have still to work out their liberty within. For in England libertas 
preceded impcrium , but in Germany vmpnrium has preceded libertas. 
And as unity was won by arms, so must it be maintained. / is some 
Bavarians told the writer at the last autumn manoeuvres* the easy 
times of the sixties have vanished. They have exchanged the life 
of Phaecia for the life of Sparta. . To quote Prince Bismarck : “ The 
pike in the European fish-pond prevent us from becoming carp.” 

We have endeavoured to exhibit in this artiole the fundamental 
antithesis between the Wo methods which have been tried*for unify-, 
ing Germany. There was the method of 1848, and the method of 
1866, with the interlude of congressing in the years 1849, 18S0^ax*d 
1868, ; We have laid especial stress upon tlje former of these 
mffchods^ in order to show how impossible it was that parliamentaiy 
government could unite the various members of the German stock 
r Ended December 30/ 1839. ' *, 
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together. Some will of course blame the Chancellor for making a 
great Empire by the sword. Those who agree with 0 Connell, that 
a no political reform is worth the shedding of one drop of blood 
will disapprove. Those who are of the opinion of Montesquieu, that 
“ n ot he, who declares war, but he who makes it .necessary, is guilty, 
wilUcommend. And if nationality combined with liberty is the 
highest end of a statesman, war is sometimes necessajy. But these 
are questions of casuistry. *We have before us a fact. The wars of 
1864 , of 1866 , and of 1870 , have' been the occasion of the unification 
of Germany : the causes of that unification were gradual, but theso 
causes united their combined forces in the national struggle at 
Gravelotte and Sedan. As may be read on a pillar at Augsburg, 

u Aus Krieges Nacht 
Stiog auf rnit Macht 
Der Sonne gleich 

Das deutsehe Reich.” • 

W. Miller. 
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The scope of the above title is . obvious. Yet, not unfrequently, 
by a curious and scarcely justifiable extension, it is made to 
stand as. a synonym for that education, which, as coming between 
the .primary school and the University, is more correctly termed 
intermediate or secondary, “the great first stage,” as it has ‘been, 
ealled, “ of a liberal education*”* As to- why the term middle-class 
should in this connection so often take the place of secondary or 
intermediate, various reasons might be assigned. The admitted 
equivalence may possibly imply, among other ’ implications, that the 
middle class alonfc are fit subjects for this first great stage. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold seems to think so, in spite of his unpleasant candour 
towaiyls the class to which most of us belong. 11 The aristocracy has ; 
so flagged,” he says, “ since the last century, that the, great aim 
must now be. to place the centre of the intellectual life of thigp country 
in the great middle class and, of course, he would be only too glad to 
include 4 all who by education can be raised to join that great middle 
class. At any rate*, we do not propose to concern ourselves very deeply 
about the aristocracy ; they have their own schools — Eton, Harrow, * 
Winchester ; they have, or they* used to have them ; for though the 
shadow of the aristocratic wing still hangs over them, they have now 
become schools for the sons rather of plutocrats than of aristocrats ; 
they are schools where successful money -getters teach their sons to 4 
be successful money-squanderers ; schools where they send their sons 
not for education properly so called, but f for introduction to what 
* they are not foolish enough to despise— aristocratic manners and 
social advantages. 'These men constitute what is called the upper 
fragment of the middle classes,; these, also, we propose, in the inain, 
to neglect ; we shall hand them over to their own aristocracy and 
alpng with them' we must likewise dismiss those sections of the pro- 
fessional j civil, military, and commercial classes who, atachiel 
pecuniary sacrifice, send their sons to schools that are^omewbat 
cheaper than Eton, but may be roughly catalogued with it. /While 
it . will he impossible altogether to exclude alt reference to such 
schools, or to elementary schools* or even Jo the hmverrities, fford a 

1 Mgtet tiniwraftfa in Oertmn&bf ikitbew Arnold | '• 

S f Matthew. Arnold; Mixed Mssays, Fbrro mum necmtiyiwu by 

aWewArnoac clm&trtal Education, bjr S)>£bilip Jfagtras.^. Jimnd (fEductOim, 
J&vue Pedagogique, Various number*, a* - < ■ / '>■ 
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discussion on middle class education, we desire to deal chiefly with the 
mass of the middle class, which such institutions barely touch, or do 
not touch, at 'all. 

The .question before us is already approaching the boundary of 
practical politics; if not a burning. question, it may fairly be called 
a smoking one, for the ye#r before last it was the theme of a debate 
in the House of Commons . 1 The growth of democratic influence 
which has entailed the systematizing of the education of the v^age 
earning classes, must inevitably lead to a demand for a like system- 
atizing, oh behalf of .the directing classes. A large portion of these 
directing .classes are at present asleep to the full intellectual life 
which might be their own portion and the heritage of their children ; 
but there are signs of awakening both to educational possibilities, 
and to the fact, that if they do not organize their education betimes, 
the future will slip out of the hands of the class mast fitted by 
nature and circumstances to shape the destiny of the nation at large. 
For good or for evil, the days of directorate, by aristocracy of rank 
are practically over ; even the Cabinet no longer consists altogether 
of peers and peer’s sons; the time for such a guidance is gone'; 
into whose hands are the guiding lines to pass? Into the .hands of 
those whose life is. absorbed in toil and striving, who have little or 
no opportunity of passing beyond the instruction which is elementary ? 
Or into the hands of that large intermediate class, constituting the 
safest guardians of justice and freedom, because their ‘sturdiness and 
independence is a tradition of centuries, and because they are the 
natural breakwater against poverty on the one side and plethoric 
wealth on the other ? Or, shall we not rather say — and this formulates 
our present aspiration — into the hands of a great class, mainly 
middle, but gathered from all classes, a class welded by homogeneity 
of education into a homogeneous whole, when the disintegrating 
remnants of feudalism shall have- largely passed away, and the 
republic and equality of the school shall have been naturally con- 
tinued and developed in the republic and equality of national life ? 
In France, whatever other deficiencies may exist — as we earnestly 
hope only for time — the sense of social alienation between the 
various sections of the middle class and between the middle and 
upper classes, has been all but effaced by the system of secondary 
education, which has been founded and erected on the ideas of the 
great Revolution, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. “ It is our middle 
class,” s$ys M. Bardoux, a recent Minister of Public Instruction, 
u Which makes the grandeur and originality of the nation.” They 
form an immense class, “ all subjects for secondary instruction,” and 
\U deceiving it of one jequal quality, and in schools of one equal 
Btanding.” The bulk of the middle class in England is separated 

• 1 1 1 * 

1 Since the above was written Intermediate Education in Wales has become the sub- 
ject of a measure adopted by the Government. 
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quite unequivocally from the professions, and from all that class 
which some distinguish as the class of gentlemen ; but in France 
there is no such great gulf fixed. Says Mr. Arnold : <c The French 
aristocracy has, it is true, a spirit of caste ; it strives* to separate 
itself, to assert its superiority, to give effect to its prepossessions. 
But the immense homogeneous middle clags in France is too strong 
for it. The mind and imagination of this class is not subjugated by 
aristocracy like the mind and [imagination of the middle class in our 
country. The great mass of it has not, as with us, the sense of an 
inferior training ; it is brought up in Schools of as good sfanding as 
those of the aristocracy ; it is brought up on the first plane.” As 
Quintilian once said ; “ To have been instructed in the same studies 
is a no less sacred bond than to have been initiated into the same 
rites.” To have been educated at the Bame school, or at schools of 
equal standing, is a long step towards an equality corresponding to 
that of birth or social position. French education has its own great 
defects — defects which are being slowly remedied — defects mainly in 
physical manliness, and in the trubt reposed in the pupil ; but this 
sense of equality, of personal dignity, is a precious bequest of the 
Revolution of 1789 ; and what has been achieved iu France by revo- 
lution may surely be achieved in England by statesmanship. 

What then ifc the present position of the middle class in regard 
to the <f first great stage of a liberal education?” We need net, 
we are sure, ask pardon for following the example of Mr. John Morley, 
and quoting once more Mr. Matthew Arnold, iiis lifelong advocacy 
of a full and true educalion for the middle class, whose self-sacrifice 
for freedom in the past, whose force and fitness for the future 
he was the first to acknowledge, may well help us to forgive and 
forget his harmless, though not always pointless, fault-finding with 
this class as it is, -and his occasional injustice to the class as he 
conceived it to be. He had personally visited the secondary schools 
of Germany and France, and was competent by long personal 
experience to speak of the state of secondary education in England. 
Mr. Arnold may not have been a religious philosopher ; but he was 
a proved educationalist. In the recent House of Commons debate, 
Mr. Morley quoted with approval Mr. Arnold’s welffknown sweeping 
arraignment of English middle class education, uttered first in 
1859, and endorsed twenty years later. “ Our middle classes 
are , among the worst educated in the world.” Undoubtedly the. 
case is not* so bad now as it was in 1859. Some good came out of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1864 ; through the Endowed 
Schools Commission appointed as a consequence in 1868, and 
through the Charity Commission, which snbs^uently entered* into* 
their labours, many Grammar schools have been roused from 
somnolence and futility $ new “ Schemes ” for misused and inade- 
quately administered endowments have adapted them more or lesa 
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successfully to the middle class needs of the present day. Cheaper, 
and fairly effective schools, county schools for instance, like Bedford 
and Birmingham, and Canon Woodward's Schools, and the schools 
of the Girls' Public Day School Company, have *been founded in 
various parts of the kingdom. Birmingham, under wise and liberal 
guidance, has by utilization of its endowments secured an almost 
unique provision for secondary education. And then for Science 
and Art, there are in various places Institutions connected with the 
Science and Art Department ; and there are the Technical Schools 
that are rising in London, round the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. The Tesult in one respect is^ patent. Those who watch 
the lists of scholarships and honours at the older universities will not 
fail to observe that it is the grammar schools and schools of that 
grade, and not the great public schools so called., which now mainly 
carry off University distinctions. Facilities for culture have kindled 
a wider appreciation of it : the supply is creating the demand: 
But, after all, only the fringe of the deficiency has been touched. 
According to the calculation of Mr. Arthur Acland (in the absence 
of Qfficial statistics) of the half million children, boys and girls, who 
form the piaterial for secondary schools, not more than 100,000 are 
in endowed schools : these are under checks and guarantees some- 
time^ forcible, sometimes feeble : of the remaining 100,000. at 
least half are under no manner of check ’ or guarantee whatever, 
and even where Oxford and Cambridge local examinations and the 
examinations of the College of Preceptors furnish some index to 
the character of the education, this index points only to selected 
pupils, and these again only in such schools as voluntarily court 
examination. It is still literally true that “ our body of secondary 
schools, taken* as .a whole, is the most unserviceable in civilized 
Europe.” It is still true also that the great majority of British 
middle-class parents, having but a feeble conception of what 
education really is, are more anxious to have their children's 
education cheap than to have it good. “ Do-the-boys Hall ” is 
to this day * only a caricature, educationally speaking, of many 
“establishments” and educational “homes” with which parents 
are carelessly and ignorantly satisfied. It is * still possible for any 
ignoramus who has failed in other lines of business to- open a 
school# and .even make it a preposterous success by columns of 
advertisements containing such tempting allurements (to give two 
instances within our own personal experience) as that “ only the 
daughters of gentlemen are received,” and that “ the beef and 
mutton are fed and killed on the premises.” The * Manchester 
GmrMm (no harum-scarum newspaper) , is responsible for the 
statement that in the “minor Lancashire towns” (and we' presume 
Lancashire is not an exceptional county) “ the secondary schools are 
still, as a rule* incredibly inefficient:” that “ Owen's College .and 
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all similar Colleges are unable to do gopd technical and scientific 
work because their pupils come forward from these secondary 
schools so hopelessly badly prepared ; and nothing is more certain 
(as the same journal wisely adds) “ than that we shall never have 
anything worthy of being called a system of technical education 
unless we have a sound system of general education behind it.” 
(Jam 22, 1889.) So much for the character of the sohools. As to 
organization, Mr. John Morley said : “It is not too much to 
say that everything in our educational system ” (he stretches a 
point in using such a complimentary word), “ between the elementary 
schools and the Universities* is in a state of neither more nor less than 
hopeless chaps.” There was no contention whatever in the House 
against this statement, though, as Mr. Morley added, he was 
c< spe&king in the presence of gentlemen well acquainted with 
the state of education in the country.” And the general experience 
teaches that what he said is true. How many towns and districts 
are there where schools, ahd even good schools, tumble over one 
another, not graded one above the other or co-ordinated one with the 
other, but all teaching or endeavouring to teach the same subjects, 
and competing unnecessarily and mischievously with one another to 
their mutual impoverishment and mutual deterioration. And again, 
how many towns and districts are there that are educationally 
perishing for lack of some of those very schools which create plethora 
in the locality where they are. And then the “ ladder,” as it is 
often called, from the gutter to the University, how many rungs can 
w© count in it as yet ? How many opportunities are there for 
poor boys and girls, and even for boys and girls not so very poor, 
to rise from school to school* and from school to college, and in 
this way attain such a development of their natural powers as 
shall enable them to the full extent of their capacity to serve 
their country and permanently enrich the common weal.? The 
“Schemes” of the last twenty years tend without doubt in the 
right direction ; but, with the present scarcity of leaving exhibitions, 
the average number of working class boys who reach! a college of 
any kind is ridiculously small. From a calculation made by 
Mr. Mitcheson ( Jmmial of Education , Oct. 1888),* and covering 
• 124 sohools, it is gathered that the average number of 'such 
boys has not been more than two in ten years from each school.. 
And what is true of working class boys is true of multitudes of 
boys above them. A parent need not be a woriting-man to be too 
poor to Send a promising son to the University without Ihe help of 
leaving exhibitions. No wonder then that, both from lack of good 
and available schools, and from lack of systematic organization, ofcr 
middle glasses, compared with those of Germany, France* the United 
States, and ether countries, are among the “ worst educated ift‘ the 
world.” It is obvious; moreover, how much ability tihd sOrVlcfe'ar© 
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losft to the country, and how immeasurable is the loss to the boys 
themselves. 'But what is to be done ? It is no longer alleged that 
time alone is required for cosmos to evolve itself out of chaos : such 
a paradox has been surrendered for primary! education ; and for 
secondary education also it must go to # the wall. “ An organised 
and coordinated whole cannot evolve itself : it must be planned and 
regulated by some, higher ^power.” « 

One pre-requisite to the reform of middle class education is already 
beginning to be satisfied ; the middle classes are themselves crying 
out. We cannot, indeed, lay claim on their behalf that their cry for 
organized secondary education is inspired altogether, or even yery 
much, by the love of education for its own sake, because it draws out 
the faculties, develops the character, refines the mind, and prepares 
for the best kind of service. The air is full of talk about technical 
education, and this fact points to German and American competition 
as opening the blind eyes. Now, the word technical admits of a very 
wide acceptation ; it may mean, and with some of its advocates it 
does mean, all that education ‘which prepares a* boy in a liberal way 
for the position in life, which he shows signs of fitness to occupy, or 
which perforce he must ‘occupy. They allege that the scientist 
principles, which lie at the root of a trade or business, or of a pro- 
fession, may be made the basis of an education truly liberal. Of this* 
by-and-bye ; meanwhile, if by technical education is meant something 
much narrower — to wit, instruction in a definite trade or business, 
such as that of a builder, or of a dealer in cotton goods ; in other 
words, if by technical education is meant a system of “ straight 
tips,” then 4t is not secondary education, properly so-called; it could 
be nothing more than the last stage of it, and. the lowest form of it. 
Even there its position is doubtful. Trade is best learnt in trade 
and business in business. The apprenticeship schools of Paris and 
the workshop schools of Bavaria and Austria are still uncertain 
experiments.. When Boswell asked Johnson what .he thought it was 
best to teach children first, the reply was: “ Sir, it, is no matter 
*what you teach them first, any more than what leg you shall .put 
into your breeches first.”* But Johnson was speaking of general 
culture ; in, the case of technical education we cannot adopt his 
indifference. A sound general culture must be ,the basis of the . 
special training. “ Die Praxis koramt bald genug,” say the Germans, 
who are mostly wise enough to put their special school, leading up 
to trade or business, as the last step in secondary education, and not 
► at the outset. At Munich, for example, the technical college does 
not receive pupils before the age of sixteen; and even when, as in 
Saxony, special mercantile subjects may predominate after fourteen, 
general culture continues to be amply provided for. But the haste 
of Saxony k not in harmony with the view of Germany as a whole, 
which is in ffcvou* of a thorough preparatory general culture. , It is. 
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an undeniable fact, that the German young man of business' is 
cuckooing the English one out of his nest, not so much because he 
is better trained in his special business as because he is better 
educated all round. He is, therefore, more capable of picking* up 
the necessary experience quickly and thoroughly, besides being more 
immediately serviceable to the English merchant* amid the widening 
requirements and the growing competitiomof modern commerce. A • 
well-known German merchant at the head of ’ a house in England 
writes to us : “ My complaint is not that the commercial education 
of the English middle classes is so inferior to that of the German, 
but that their general education compares so unfavourably.” It is 
not surprising, therefore, that among the firms replying to the cir- 
cular of inquiry issued by the Education Committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, 35 per cent, employed German clerks/ and 
many t others declared that the exigencies of business would soon 
compel them to follow suit, not one per cent, of English clerks being 
able to correspond in a foreign language ; and, /t. is a fact that fully 
one-fifth of the houses of business in London are of German origin. 
If our sons are to hold their own and stem the tide of the peaceful 
Hfixt overwhelming German invasion of the home and the foreign 
markets, it is of no use to listen to foolish men who chatter about a 
tax on foreigners, or a Foreigner’s Exclusion Act ; we must, try the 
methods which are making Germans indispensable to English traders ; 
we must try that organization of education from head to foot which 
has produced in Germany a thoroughness of teaching, and thereby^ a 
tradition of culture, a love of learning; a devotion to work, far more 
widely spread than in our own country ; and which has .enabled, 
Prussia especially, to recover, and far more ’ than recover, by her 
schools, the position she lost by the sword at the battle of Jena. 

But there must be no slavish imitation, no mere importation of an 
educational exotic. We have our own national genius, our own cus- 
toms and traditions, and we must’ shape our methods accordingly : we 
may then succeed in getting even a better article than the Germans 
themselves have secured. It will not be difficult to define the aims on 
which, at this important crisis, we should fix our eyes. Talleyrand 
once said that the education of the great English public schools was 
the best in the world, but that even this was detestable. We may 
disentangle the paradox. The best result of the education of the 
great English public schools is what is called the public .school spirit. 
This may be set forth in fuller detail as mtaliness, independence, 
equality, or republicanism in fellowship; sense of honour, and scorn 1 
of raeamfess and pettiness; that magnanimity, that style and tone 
and temper ; in a wdjrd, that personal dignity which comes from belong* 
rag to.a^gmt institution adopted, so to say, by the nation, And which 
stands to the bey, net <e as a large family, but as a H®e^ world,” ** 
sphere of ap|H?tatjtohip to the knowledge of himtolf and of the 
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characters of others — for public schoolboys are not reticent — and to 
the direction and management of affairs. Boys that have caught 
the public school spirit are easily recognizable ) the phrase “ a type 
of a public schoolboy ” is no empty phrase, nor is it a small tdelight 
to meet with such a boy. This is the one thing which the English 
public schools, with all their defects, can justly claim to have produced. 
The mischief .is that, while such as they have they have given, they 
have given it to so small a* portion of each generation. .As Mr. 
Arnold says, “ their influence is. confined to the aristocratic class, the 
higher professional class, a certain number from the richer families of 
the # commercial class, of the great body of the commercial class, and 
of the immense middle class of this country, it reaches hardly one.” 
Happily the essentials of the public school spirit exist more or less in 
multitudes that have never seen the inside of a public school ; never- 
theless it remains true that the public schools tend' to produce an 
article of their own ; and it will surely be admitted that the spread of 
this spirit throughout the length and breadth of the middle class 
would be an inestimable boon to the whole country. But Talleyrand’s 
description of the education as detestable may be interpreted of* the 
other side of things — the fact that the ordinary public schoolboy is 
not educated, in the proper sense of the term ; his tone, his temper, 
his manners may be irreproachable, but he has not received a liberal 
education. ; he has not been sufficiently trained— scientifically in its 
widest meaning — taught to reflect systematically, to look at things as 
they are, M to come at reason and the will of Grod by reading, observ- 
ing, and thinking.” He lias bathed in a stream which has petrified 
him against the touch of the ideal, and he has not even the general 
information which in some degree helps superficially to conceal a bad 
training. * His shortcoming is partly due to the shadow of Aristocracy 
which hangs over all English public schools. Aristocracy has tone, 
and manner, but (with the exceptions usual to all rules) weight of 
rank and weight of property are not prone either to the studious or to 
the ideal ; most estimable people are these people, not unfrequently, 
but no more idealistic than the young man with great possessions. 
To be a hard worker at a public school is to earn the name of a 
"smug”* or a “swat.” “There are our young barbarians all at 
play,” if Mr. Arnold’s designation of the upper classes as barbarians 
may justify me in adapting Byron’s line. It is quite unnecessary in 
these days to defend the cultivation 'of manly sports in moderation ; 
but it cannot be good even for boys to make their amusement their 
^business; so excessively to devote themselves to sports that their 
interest in literature is bounded by the four corners of the Sportsman , 
or the paper commonly called The Pink unless, indeed, they rise 
to the more respectable altitude of the Field . And those* who, fas- 
cinated by the peculiar charm of aristocracy, send their sons to the 
great aristocratic schools, ostensibly to be educated, But in reality to- 
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be aristocratized, must not be surprised if they come back uppn their 
hands neither systematic thinkers nor feekers after high ideals, nor 
even acquainted with facts. They ought not to complain, even when 
they are capable of complaining ; if they have received a stone, they 
did not ask for bread ; verfiy they have their reward ; and the reward 
often gives the pessimist occasion for his sweeping impeachment: 
" If our private schools produce poor creatures, our ^public schools 
produce sad dogs.” These, then, a*e the two sides in English 
public school education, “ the best education in the world,” and 
“ the most detestable,” and the aim of reformers should be to keep 
the good, and to cast* the bad away, to ennoble, and at the same 
time to instruct ; to spread widely the public school spirit, and to 
transform the public school education. The human basis to build 
upon is firm and stable; it is neither sand nor clay but rock. We, 
of the middle class, may be Philistines, but he who calls us Philis- 
tines, does it tenderly, like Izaak Walton treating his worm, even 
as though he loved him He believes in us after all. “ The Puritan 
middle class,” he says, “ with all its faults, is still the best stuff in 
the nation. Some have hated it and persecuted it; many have 
flattered and derided it ; I have believed in it. It is the best stuff 
in the nation, and in its success is ou^ best hope for the future.” 
With all their comparative self-complacency and unimprossionable- 
ness, their prejudices and their matter of fact, they are the reading 
class, the thinking class, the meditative, studious, observant class : 
they include a large section of the cultured who are ardent pursuers 
of the ideal : in boyhood they can spend more years at school than 
the workman's child ; in manhood they* usually have or make more 
leisure than the toiler with his hands, and fortunately less than the 
ordinary man of rank and property ; they live neither in a balloon 
nor in the gutter ; their middle position enables them to keep touch 
with and elevate the common people below, as well as to stimulate 
the uncommon people above. There can be no reason why with 
the spread and increase of culture and personal dignity they should 
not rise almost en masse, as in part they have already risen, and are 
perpetually rising to a level of personal equality with the higher 
class, sharing in its governing instincts and qualities, and no longer 
swamped by its special defects, as the present, fragment from the 
top of the middle olass too often is, and, almost inevitably must be ; 
but rather through sheer force *of numbers transforming that higher 
class by their systematic culture, their sympathies, their ideals, their 
innate vitality. Then and then only can glaring olass ^istibctiqns 
be toned down when education, manners, personal dignity/ beget a 
sense of personal equality, and enable men freely and without t fric- 
tion to jissocjate together. In this respect, at any rate, it ifl true 
that they do these things better in France; if the notion is too 
idealist^ for Efcglapd fet present, we may, at lay of tfmp 
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and opportunity and means as they offer us their' guidance towards 
the goal* It is only a common education and a common personal 
dignity that are required to weld together the two main sections 
of the middle class, the upper and the lowjr ; and it is hard to see 
why this common education should not, in due season, produce the 
same result in England as in France. Why, with such a precedent, 
before ns, the attempt should not be made to bring the middle class 
into homogeneity, so that (to adopt Lord Coleridge’s classification) 
clergy, officers, doctors, solicitors, gentry jvith large families and 
small means, farmers, small landowners, and tradesmen may, as in 
France, form a large and influential middle class, without gaping 
social distinctions or demarcations. The tone of the recent debate 
in^the House of Commons may be taken as an index that the time 
and opportunity are all*but upon us for some such systematic and 
healthy development of our middle class education* Along what 
lines can we turn this time and opportunity to advantage ? ■ 

First of all we require an adequate supply of public secondary 
schools. Here voluntaryism will prove very little more efficient 
than it was found to be for the supply of elementary schools. In 
this case also we must look finally to tho State. And why should 
we not? “ Government,” Says Burke, c ‘ is a contrivance of human 
wisdom to supply human wants.” Of course, Burke never meant 
that the State i$ A kind of Whiteley, a universal and indiscriminate 
provider to save the individual trouble ; but when individual effort 
signally fails to provide something on which the prosperity, it may 
be even the stability, of the State depends, then the State must 
look to it. We have not the schools ; we cannot get them for our- 
selves ; we must have them. This is the summing-up of the case. 
Further, the State must look to it because the schools must be, not 
only sufficient in number, but good and cheap. It goes without 
question that an “ educational establishment,” ‘ which professes to 
provide bparders with everything on a liberal scale for £25 or £30 
a year, may provide the cheapness, but cannot provide the education; 
and yet, to meet middle class wants, the fees for boarders at a 
public secondary school must be as low as £25 a year, and must 
certainly not in the highest grades exceed £50. In a word, in order 
that the education in Such schools may be both cheap and good, the 
expenses must be in some way subventioned' by the State. There 
are, moreover, advantages in the State connection outside the region 
of* necessity. It would give to the schools that public stamp which 
is, speaking broadly, a primary requisite for the implantation and 
growth of the public-school spirit. To make secondary education a 
national concern Would be to give the offspring of the middle classes, 
in the words of the eminent educationalist previously quoted,' “great, 
honourable, publi<^ institutions for their nurture — institutions con- 
veying to 'the spirit, at the time of life when the spirit is most 
VOL. 133.— Np. 2., * , Xi 
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penetrable, the salutary influences ‘of greatness, ‘honour, and national- 
ity — influences which expand the soul, liberalize the' mind, dignify 
the character.” Efficient voluntary and private schools should, of 
course, have an opportunity of acquiring for themselves this public 
stamp, and probably for tneir own sake would lose no time iu doing 
so, by means which could easily bo devised. Again, State organiza- 
tion, and this alone, can, by grading and co-ordinating schools, prevent 
waste of power in some districts, and dearth of power in others ; 
can obviate the unhealthy competition of superabundant schools in 
the same district endeavouring to cover the same educational ground, 
and can on the other hand secure different kinds of education in 
the same district in accordance with the special needs of the district, 
or the future career of the pupils. Further, the adequate, and there- 
fore State-piovided, supply of secondary schools would tend to cheapen 
and to improve secondary education in other ways ; it would develop 
healthily the day boy system, whereby boys can be at a good school, 
and yet at the same time under the supervision of home or friends. 
The cost of education would thus, as in the case of town grammar 
schools, be reduced so as to range, according to grade in the schools, 
betweon £5 and £15 a year, while many of the evils in boarding- 
schools, whether cheap or dear, would be largely prevented. Lastly, 
the refreshing shower of such cheap and good education would 
scatter drops even upon those outside the covenant ; it would bring 
down the fees of the large public schools, and make it possible, and 
even fashionable to educate a boy like a gentleman for less than some 
hundreds a year, while the quality of the newly organized education 
would undoubtedly have its effect in stimulating to a reform of 
methods those schools which have remained almost impervious to the 
vociferous demands of modern times. 

Secondly, adequate supervision is as necessary as an adequate 
supply. The machinery, provided or supplemented by public funds, 
must not be withdrawn from the public eye. Many new schemes 
have been evolved from the Charity Commission, and taken in hand 
by local governing bodies ; but, till quite recently, the Commissioners 
have not made it any part of their duty to ascertain that these 
schemes are working satisfactorily, nor do they even know, in many 
cases, that the spirit or the letter of the schemes is being worked at 
all. Within the last year, however, in compliance with the recom- 
mendations of the Lyon Playfair Select Committee on the adminis- 
tration of the Endowed Schools Acts, they have appointed a few 
assistant commissioners to inspect and report upon the financial and 
administrative arrangements of the endowed schools in certain selected 
counties,^ though not to satisfy themselves as to the efficiency pf the 
teaching/ This is a step in the right direction, and the first yearns 
report just published, referring to some eighty schools, reveals less 
disregard of schemes than might have been expected. Bat the 
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ground covered is small, and t foe supervision is insufficient. If the 
nation determines to supply itself with secondary schools, the right 
and 'the duty thoroughly to supervise the whole area of secondary 
education will be enormously augmented. When the middle-class 
parent pays for education, he has very little power, as a rule, to see 
that he gets it ; and, as has been said before, a large majority have 
but slight appreciation of what true education is : whence it comes, 
one may suppose, that they aim at the cheap rather than the good. 
But the discussions on education, and especially on secondary educa- 
tion, during the last quarter of a century — the Commissions and 
Committees at home, and the official and unofficial investigations 
abroad, the birth and growth of head-masters* conferences, of 
teachers* guilds and associations, and of special newspapers and 
periodicals, affording a field, and sometimes an arena, for the various 
views of educationalists — are already creating a science of compara- 
tive education, ‘and preparing the way for a practical supervision, 
which, in the schools we are speaking of, must seek to secure not 
uniformity so much as unity. It is not necessary, nor would it be 
advisable, to demand from the higher schools of this country the 
clockwork uniformity of France, nor to supply the English Minister 
of Education with the satisfaction of reflecting, as he looks at his 
watch, that all the pupils in the secondary schools are doing the 
same work at the same minute; nor, again, to subject these higher 
schools to the same rigid kind of inspection as the elementary 
schools. Better, iiideed, “ uniformity than rubbish,” and better cast- 
iron regulation than confusion and neglect. But it must be obvious 
that such methods would be impracticable ; some milder and less 
intrusive supervision could easily be devised — say, in connection 
with the principal examinations, and carried on, perhaps, by the aid 
* of the Universities, which have recently shown themselves, in some 
directions, remarkably capable as ministers and stewards of educa- 
tion. As a small preliminary step, for example, the Universities 
might extend their leaving-certificate examinations over a much 
wider* area than as yet they cover. The Scotch Education 
Department is .already showing the way by undertaking to 
examine the Scotch secondary schools for leaving certificates. 
But the present voluntaryism in accepting such tests as these 
must, in due time, be replaced by compulsion in all schools 
claiming and receiving the national stamp ; this appears to be the 
only way of securing general excellence. The threads of supervision 
must finally converge on one individual, on whom will naturally 
converge likewise the various avenues of information as to what is 
best in educational thought and method; in this country. and in other 
countries ; one who, with the assistance not of a heterogendbus Com- 
mittee of. Council <on Education (and on things in -general), but of a 
Council chosen from those krfbwn and approved in the country as men 
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interested in secondary education, and thoroughly alive to its needs 
and possibilities, will be able to take a wider view than is usually 
possible to local bodies, which are not always free from local pre- 
judices and provincial narrowness. In a word it is time to appoint^ a 
Minister of Education, responsible to the nation for a national 
office. The present estimable Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, mildly and politely supported by the First Uord 
of the Treasury, seems to think that he is in himself sufficient for all 
these things. But not so Mr* Mundella, who has looked at the 
prospect from the same standpoint. A “ giant manager of elementary 
schools” is not our ideal of a Minister of Education from the 
Universities down to the primary schools. A Vice-President of a 
Committee of Council, besides being distracted with other multi- 
farious duties, is not imposing enough for the. head of a national 
system of education, elementary, secondary, and superior. He is a 
subordinate official, looking out for promotion to some more dignified 
department, or an inferior official of no great administrative ability, 
for whom some berth must be found ; he is not a first-class man in 
a first-class position, a great statesman with scope for great states- 
manship. A national system must have a distinguished national 
head. ‘ Why should we not use our Humboldts as the Prussians used 
theirs ? The very appointment of a Minister of Education would give 
a distinction to education which, on a large section of our middle class, 
would produce an impression of its significance much to be desired, 
being a public recognition of a fact which has not yet dawned upon 
millions in the English nation, that education is at least as important 
as war or foreign affairs, and is worthy of better company than that 
of cattle plague and swine fever. 

And, further, are we not approaching agreement that there should 
be a registration of teachers* and that a compulsory one ? We exact 
registration from our medical men, and even from our veterinary 
surgeons ; the nation is only just awaking to the consciousness that 
to develop the mind is as important as to arrest the decay of the body j 
how long will it take to make the qualifications of those who profess 
to educate the nation’s children as much a matter of. national concern 
as the qualifications of those who give draughts for the measles or 
drenches to a cow ? , The nation needs protecting from impqstrous 
educators quite as carefully as parents from quacks in physic, or 
farmers from self-constituted abettors of pleuro-pneumonia. Regis- 
tration need not mean tyranny and exclusiveness, but it should insist 
on some reasonable ^and recognized conditions of competency, whether 
a degree (which ought to be made uniformly worth something) or an 
examination equivalent to that for a degree. With regard to private 
schools, are not called upon to imitate French rigidity in demanding 

‘ a five gears’ previous experience in a secondary school, but we ought 
to require some such test as the above ; also that the school should 
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be periodically open to some land of inspection, and tKat all the 
premises of the school should be in a satisfactory sanitary condition, 
In all probability the obvious advantage of a State imprimatur upon 
a private school when it has to compete # with public schools in the 
same neighbourhood, would materially ease the friction of compulsory 
registration, and this modified form of compulsory inspection. 

But some one may ask, where are the funds to come from ? Well, 
that is not the question usually asked first when even in time of peace 
we are preparing for war, or when the estimates come before the House 
for what are not inaptly called the spending departments. If we 
could reduce our unnecessary expenditure only a few . millions, by 
seeing that we get what we pay for, if we could shorten our enor-? 
mous list of pensions, and modify our gigantic system of out-door 
relief to classes not at the bottom of the scale, we should have all 
that we require for secondary education. Mr. Acland’s rough calcu- 
lation is five millions annually. Were it twice, or four times, that 
sum, the nation would be wise to pay it. Secondary education is 
at least as important as elementary; indeed in Germany, until 1888/ 
the State grants went exclusively to secondaiy education, the Com- 
munes providing for the* elementary ; and the Germans "are reap- 
ing what in their comparative poverty they have sown. Of course, 
there are the available educational endowments, many of which 
might be made to go further; Mr. Mundella’s somewhat sanguine 
estimate puts them at a million per annum. There are, .besides 
corporate and charitable funds, in London and out of it, which' are 
pauperizing both rich and poor; and which are waiting for the arrival 
of a nobler function. And there are other funds of course — but I 
need not complete the catalogue. Whatever funds, however, are 
lacking, temporarily or permanently, would have to be supplied by 
the State, with the assistance of the municipality for whose benefit* 
the schools are founded and maintained. What other nations do 
out of their insufficiency, England can do out of her abundance. 
After . all, the petiuriously disposed may be reminded that the expen- 
diture would be an investment, to .return, in time, a hundred-fold. 

But when we have the schools, what is to be the principle of the 
education? What subjects are we* going to teach, and — a more 
important question still — how are we going to teach them? De 
Morgan used to say that every subject of study might be made the 
element of a liberal education, if properly taught. Yes, every 
subjeot— but not every subject an equally effective element. The 
field is stiU held by Latin and Greek, and Greek especially, as the 
highest type, .of intellectual and educational gymnastics. These two 
languages have not- survived simply because western mankind have 
indulged the freak of teaching them in Schools. The very death of 
theaedeadlanguages- — deadindeed, but immortal — makes them fitter 
insfcrninents for their work, because a living language may, by the help 
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of the ear, ‘be acquired with far leas thought and exertion, and, there* 
fore, with a far lower educational result. Even German, perhaps 
the hardest modem language usually taught, has been proved by 
those who have tried botlj, to be altogether inferior to Greek for 
mental training. The study of Greek exercises the logical faculty 
by the unusual difficulty of reaching the meaning, and the stem 
necessity of keeping touch with the underlying thought ; the faculty 
of observation, by the perpetual pitfalls hidden in the niceties of 
accidence and the intricacies of construction ; the scientific faculty 
by the presentation of the noblest specimen of language as an 
organism, ru}ed by definite 'laws of growth and decay. And, com- 
bined with these lower gymnastics, there is a higher training j a 
training in the knowledge of humau nature, its relations and its 
needs, as displayed in the calm, clear, impartial history of Thucy- 
dides, and the masterly, musical oratory of Demosthenes; a training 
in moral philosophy, in the unsurpassed acumen of Plato’s dialogues ; 
a training in politics, and social statics, and political economy 
generally, in the profound and still invaluable researches and 
discussions of Aristotle; while the deeper tones of the human 
heart still sound to the touch of beauty and ‘strength, sympathy 
and earnestness, in the poetry of Homer, /Escliylus, and Sophocles, 
and, lost but not least, in the moral dialectics of St. Paul. 
Language and literature, science and art, logic and philosophy, 
poetry, music and morals — where else will you find in one 
btudy such concentrated essence of training ? What nobler 
gateway could be discovered through which to enter upon the 
acquirement of any other knowledge in modem language, science, 
history or literature ? Let the unbeliever try the effect upon him- 
self or his .boy of a thorough study of Greek under a teacher who 
knows how to teach. But this is an ideal : it requires many years 
for school and college ; for, of course, side by side with Latin and 
Grefek, other subjects must be taught of which no educated man can 
now afford to be ignorant. And we have to face facts. However 
pre-eminent, as mental gymnastic^, Greek and Latin, when properly 
taught, may be, Y® have to meet the question of time. The vast 
majority of the middle class must leave school early in order to enter 
business : if they are taught Greek and Latin 1 for the time required 
to gather the harvest which these studies can really yield, they must 
practically ignore subjects which bear on their future, career; they 
most omit that education 'which will act as a bridge between school 
and business, and without which the boy in the office or in the ware- 
house must feel that ha has altogether left the things that are behind, 
and bee crossed an ooean into a strange world. By all means, let all 
who can go on by graded schools to the very highest culture; but 
the pressure of moderp life, and the successful precedent of* nations 
rising in a throng of competition around us, compel ns, however 
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reluctantly, to abandon, except for the few, what we regard as the 
highest instruments of culture, and to adopt some that are lower. 
This is the view of the majority of the Commercial Education Com- 
mittee of the London Chamber of Commerce, which includes, among 
other representative names, that of Dr. Wercival, the headmaster of 
It seems to be the view also of the decided majority of the 
scholastic authorities to whom they submitted the preliminary draft 
of their scheme for commercial education. In face of this unmistak- 
able preponderance of scholastic opinion, the Committee reluctantly 
came to the decision to withdraw Latin from the scheme in its final 
shape. The problem we have to solve in these days, in dealing with 
the education of the bulk of our people, is how to educato by means 
of what will prepare for the future career ; how to train the mind 
through that which will fit the possessor of the mind to get a living ; 
for without this capacity he can be of no manner of use to himself 
or to any one else. But we shall bo told, 41 These are bread-and- 
butter studies. You are degrading education by making it profes- 
sional, commercial, artisan.” Well, do hot let us .be too proud of 
the history of classical education ; even Greek and Latin have, in 
time past been taught and are frequently taught still, for profes- 
sional purposes. The classics have always been, more or less, 
handmaids to the faculties of theology, law and medicine, ; they have 
held the key to the church, the bar, the diploma, the civil service, 
the schoolmasters desk, and the college fellowship. To a very 
considerable extent they hold the key still. It is said that an 
Oxford Don some years ago gave utterance to this high-sounding 
self-gratulation : 44 Finally, my brethren, we come to the conclusion 
that the study of the classics ought to be pursued not. only because 
thereby we are enabled to look down with contempt on the vast 
majority of our fellow-creatures, but also because we are thereby 
oftentimes advanced to positions of considerable emolument.” Fabu- 
lous, of course, but suggestive. Even Greek and Latin have not 
been superior to the attractions of bread and butter. But they have 
also cultivated the mind, balanced the judgment, and moulded the 
character ; so also, in their own way, may the studies that prepare 
for commerce and even for trade, if they he taught liberally and 
scientifically. There is a mountainous ignorance in England even 
among, those who are presumed to have enjoyed a classical education, 
an ignorance which even a commercial education would hardly have 
increased. But if we may judge from the recent report on the 
results of the first examination held by the two Universities for the 
new commercial certificates, commercial education in+England, in any 
decent sense of the term, is non-existent. .The report has been 
condensed into the one phrase “bad all round, with Frefich almost 
worthless and German quite so.” Perhaps this * is too sweeping a 
condenmiition^ but it is obvious that subjects bearing more or less 
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directly hpon a commercial career, hare not as yet bad a fair cbance 
in England Qf showing their prowess js instruments of culture. If 
they* are condemned, they are condemned almost unheard. They 
n£ed indeed to be protected from their friends. Genuine educational- 
ists must turn with some* loathing from the spirit of works that 
have recently appeared on commercial education: every chapter 
reverberates with the rattling of the money-bags ; every page is a 
confession, or rather a boastful parade of the view that, whatever 
subordinate elements it may include, the highest object of commercial 
education is to restore and maintain England’s commercial prosperity. 
It looks as if the aim of this movement was to justify Napoleon’s 
definition of us as a nation of shopkeepers. There is something far 
higher (need it be said?) than commercial prosperity. Many a 
nation has been degraded by its wealth : many a nation has been 
ennobled by its involuntary frugality. Commercial education must 
not be narrowly bu£ most widely conceived : it must include the 
literary and humanistic elements which furnish ideas to guide the 
conduct and mould the character; for (as Mr. John Morley says) 

‘ 1 it is upon conduct and character that the future of this nation will 
depend.” If commercial education is thus enlarged in its scope and 
liberalized in its teaching, we shall achieve two objects 4 simul- 
taneously : we shall secure commercial fitness and a personal culture 
which will make the fitness all the more fit ; and then it will not 
have to be said of our commercially educated young man : — 

11 He was a man that handled quills, 

With a head for nothing but doing bills” 

And if we* look at Borne of the subjects which bear directly on 
trade or business, we shall see what potentiality lies in them for a 
liberal education. To pass by the avenues to culture which mere 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, lay open to all, we can conceive 
bow in a higher sphere the future architect, engineer, artist or 
artisan, may have his mind enlarged and his reasoning faculties 
developed by being taught scientifically the' nature and possibilities 
of the materials and machinery with which he will have to work, 
and the hifctory of their use and development in his own country 
and elsewhere : he may be made handy (and handiness is an 
education) by practice with the carving tool and the lathe : he may be 
taught the beautiful in form by modelling in cla£, and by freehand 
drawing, especially with the brush ; he may be taught accuracy of 
detail by geometrical drawing, and exactness of thought by special 
mathematics. Pie .farmer that is to be, may be similarly cultivated 
by learning to appreciate the scientific basis Of his agricultural 
operations, the chemistry of the assimilation of soil and c$pp and 
of fertilisation through the agents he employs, end thfc.cfeafreefcer of 
the agricultural products adapted by Nature to the soil and climatic 
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conditions of his own and foreign countries : the future merchant 
(and every German clerk looks forward to being a merchant in the 
end and not a clerk all his days) will gain width and culture fioom 
the study of commercial geography — “with large maps," as a 
prominent politician once wisely recomm^hded — a study which means 
a comprehensive acquaintance with all the countries in the mercan- 
tile world (and all the world is potentially mercantile) their 
peculiarities, their necessities, their capabilities as markets for 
English productions : he will .gain width and culture also from his 
study of French and German, and the literature which a liberal 
study of thosd languages involves; fropa his training in political 
-economy, in the laws of production, distribution and consumption, 
and in historic economics, as they show him the causes of failure 
and success in the various industries and commercial methods 
throughout the world. * These are but specimens of those elements 
in a commercial education which furnish materials ready to hand 
not only for a commercial but also for a liberal education: .they 
touch, and in some cases, penetrate deeply, the regions of science, 
art, language and literature : they deal with mechanics, chemistry, 
geology, natural history, political, social, and economic history, and 
a general knowledge of men and things : they have to do with thought 
and expression, and, by inevitable necessity, with the character and 
conduct of those who have done noble, beneficial and enduring work, 
as well as some ‘of those who have done petty, mischievous, and 
ephemeral work among their fellow-men. And so we find the 
commercial, if liberally treated, embraces within itself the manual, 
the intellectual, the moral and even the . religious, and becomes 
available in good hands for the development of the body, the mind 
and the spirit together ; and this too, in subjects which are not 
Kkely to . be tossed aside as useless in after-life, but rather to be 
bound more closely to it by their obvious practical utility. Men so 
educated will not only be fitted to secure and augment England’s 
commercial prosperity, but will be copiously furnished for all good 
works. ' 

These are some of the chief aims of those who would supply one 
thing needful in English education., Any appeal to the present 
state of things to bring $ueh desires to good effect would be like an 
invocation to “ Chatos* and old Night ” to put themselves in order 
and bring light out 'of darkness. The indolent consciousness of 
power has made England, educationally, the laggard of Europe. 
"Why should she be the laggard any longer ? Our insular pride is 
fast disappearing before the ' knowledge that is being forced upon us.. 
We afreieaming that it is best to be teachable, even if the teacher 
be an enemy. It is of kittle avail to be brave with the educational 
matchlock 5 and Brown Bess, when the opposing force is arflaed 
With weapons of precision { to be content with educational guerilla 
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warfare when the rival nations have organized* themselves ihtb a 
regular army. “ He that keeps the school, keeps the future,” says 
the French proverb ; and the Germans have proved its truth since 
the days of Frederick William III. The future of England hangs 
not upon the brute forpe at her disposal, her ships, her guns, 
her men, her money : energy enough she has and to spare, but if it 
be not cultivated and wisely directed, its outcome will be like what 
is sometimes seen in India when, with all the pride of ancient 
prerogative and all the contempt for modern new-fangled ways,* 
a sacred bull charges a railway train. It is on the education of her 
youth that England’s destiny depends. Happily what was once 
a voice crying in the wilderness, is now heard in the streets and 
highways : u Organize, organize, organize your intermediate educa- 
tion.” But — 

“ If it were done, when ’tis done, then Were well 
It were done quickly.” 

Quite justifiable is insular pride which believes in our country — 
that what other nations have done and are doing by the organization 
of education, England can do and can outdo ; but equally justifiable 
is the conviction that if England much longer defers the discharge 
of her deepest obligation to her sons and daughters, she will 
fall behind in the race which the world is running, and, what is 
far more serious, she will fail to fulfil those exalted functions for 
the world’s renovation which we believe that Heaven has devolved 
upon her. May she soon, as a nation, rise to the level of her duty. 


John Massie. 



PARISIAN DARWINISM: 
THE “ STRU GGLE-FOR-LIFEUR 


The text of M. Alphonse Daudet’s piece, La Lntte pour la Fie, pro- 
duced last autumn at the Gymnase; has just been published by Messrs. 
Calmann-Levy. The play is in some sort a continuation of the novel, 
E Immortel, of which we gave a detailed notice in 1888. . That is to 
say,, the hero of the play ( c< first villain 11 would be a more appropriate 
designation) is Paul Asticr, the son of Astier Rohu, the hapless 
“ Immortel,” and the plot turns upon the career of the cynical young 
£ £ . struggle-f or-1 if eua, ” subsequent to his marriage with the Ducliesse 
Padovani, which, it will be remembered, was the closing incident, so 
far as he was concerned, of E Immortel. But before we enter 
upon the consideration of the piece itself, we have something to say 
about M. Daudet’s preface — a document of considerable interest, as 
it unfolds the designs and sentiments which shaped the work, and 
also gives the author’s views on evolution. To take the last-named 
first, M. Daudet disclaims all idea of attacking the real doctrines of 
Darwin ; he says, quoting the words of one of his characters : — 
“ Cortes, ce n’est pas le grand Darwin qui je mets en cause, mais les 
hypocrites bandits qui l’invoquent, ceux qui d’une observation, d’une 
constitution de savant, veulent faire un article de code et Tappliquer 
syst6matiquement.” And on the next page, he says again in his own 
words : — tc Non, j’ai seulement voulu mettre a la scene quelques 
specimens de cette race nouvelle de petits feroces qui la formule 
Darwinienne de 4 la lutte pour la vie ’ sert de pretexte et d’excuse en 
toutes sortes de vilenieg et d’infaraies.” This ample disclaimer is 
but just and reasonable. No doubt it is difficult for an Englishman 
to understand how any sane man can hope to justify or excuse the 
poisoning of his wife, or the murder and robbery of an old milkwoman 
(as in the case of LSbiez and Barre) by invoking the authority of 
Darwin, and pedantically informing the public that the crime com- 
mitted is a necessary part of the struggle for existence. In England 
such a plea would be received with a stony stare of non-comprehension, 
and would create a strong presumption of the criminars insanity. 
But Frenchmen import abstract ideas into the domain of real life, in 

i La Lutte pour la Vic. Pi&ce*en cinq actes, six tableaux. Par Alphonse Daudet* 
Pads ; Cklmann-L%. 1890. 
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a way quite beyond our ken ; so that it is conceivable that loose 
notions of a distorted Darwinism, floating in the Parisian atmosphere 
—notions embodied in such crude formulas as u Le fort mange le 
faible,” “ Tue moi ou je # te tue ” — may act like poison-germs on 
minds already sick with unwhdlesome longings for luxury, wealth, 
and power, unattainable by legitimate means. And, in truth, 
the Theory of Evolution is, in the hands of an average Frenchman, 
an unfamiliar and dangerous weapon. As a nation, they long ago 
abandoned the arduous uphill way of evolution for the tempting 
short-cut of revolution, and perhaps it was inevitable that they should ; 
for there seems to be something essentially antagonistic to evolu- 
tionary methods in the Gallic mind, whose bent is all towards rapid 
logical reasoning promptly resolved into action ; whereas Nature’s 
ways, as revealed in evolution, are to human judgment, often un- 
reasonable, and, above all, illogical, and her action immeasurably slow, 
and often apparently halting and purposeless. Yet Nature’s ends are 
infallibly attained where reason and logic fail. These remarks may 
perhaps explain to English readers how such a race as the “ struggle- 
for-lifeurs ” should have sprung up in Parisian society, and why it 
is that M. Daudet sees in the vulgarization of a crude and distorted 
version of Darwinism a serious social danger ; but if M. Daudet s 
fears, so far as they arise from his profound knowledge of the French 
* character, are well founded, we venture to think, despite his dis- 
claimer, that they have another basis much less solid, namely a certain 
distrust on his part of the Theory of Evolution, springing from a 
partial misconception of its tendency and working. If it were not 
so, he nevdfc could have put into the mouth of u Antonin Caussade,” 
the young chef tie laboratoirc, the following words, taken from the 
same speech as the quotation in the preface : — “ Jo yous dis qu’ap- 
plitjuSes, cas theories de Darwin sont scel£rates, par ce qu’olles vont 
chercher la brute au fond de Thomme, et que, comme dit Herscher, 
elles rfveillent ce qui rest© a quatre pattes dans le quadruple 
redress^.’’ Now if Darrin’s theories, when applied, were wicked — 
if they incited to wickedness, or in any way sanctioned it — they would 
thereby disprove themselves ; and their author’s claim to be the dis- 
coverer of the Law of Evolution would be once for all annihilated. 
For our notions .of right and wroflg— our moral sense, which has 
become more or less an inherited instinct — have been gradually 
built up by countless ages of evolution, and manifestly, nothing 
which violates them can be consonant with the laws under which 
they have been developed and matured. But the trtflh is that in 
all gregarious animals, and most of all in man, the universal law of 
the struggle for existence is supplemented and modified by 
. minor and Wbrfdiayy law of association, man, feso^ion 
necessary condition of ijbe struggle for existence : isolated, qbffi 
sink helplesfclyt Consequently, whatever tends to m^hl^r^gQcdetj^ 
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makes, not for evolution, but for dissolution ; and society must clearly 
be dissolved, and lapse into anarchy, if all, or even a large propor- 
tion of, its members were “ struggle-for-lifeurs,” like Paul Astier. 
To sum up our argument, Paul Astier takes, or affects to take, for 
his rule of life the harsh, unmodified law*of the struggle for exist- 
ence ; therefore he and his fellows are lt de petits ffirocest” Antonin 
Caussade, in common with many humanitarian and socialistic 
thinkers of the present day, unduly exalts the subsidiary law of 
association, and would willingly ignore the great universal law of the 
struggle for existence, which can no more be resisted or evaded 
than can the law of gravitation. Both are wrong, and neither can 
lay claim to the title of evolutionists. 

. After clearing the ground by this long and, we fear, somewhat 
tedious dissertation, which M. Daudet's thoughtful preface rendered 
almost necessary, we turn to the much more congenial task of 
reviewing the play itself. For it we have nothing but unqualified 
praise and admiration. It seems to us to proclaim M. Baudot no 
less great as a dramatist than as a novelist, and that is the highest 
praise we can give ; for, ever since we had the good fortune to read 
Lg Nairn !) — as long ago as 1878 — we have held M. AlpliQnse Daudefc 
to be’ the greatest novelist of the day, and the subsequent perusal of 
Fromont jeune et liisler dine , of Lc petit Jack , of Les rois en exit , and 
of Nu/na Foumestan , has but confirmed our first impression-. In 
Saplto we found the same power and pathos, but not the same 
faultless taste. Our opinion of Vlmmortcl has already been made 
known in The Westminster Review. It is an established custom* 
in reviewing theatrical pieces, to tell the story — a custom less 
objectionable as applied to plays than to novels. We will now give 
a sketch of the main incidents of La Lutte pour la Vic, commenting 
on the most striking scenes and situations as we go along. Readers 
of L'lmmortcl will remember that, towards the close of the book, 
Paul Astier . succeeded in winning the hand of Maria- Antonia 
Duchesse Padovani, a woman nearly twenty years older than him- 
self, but still beautiful and fascinating. It was, however, neither 
her beauty nor her fascination that found her favour in the sight of 
the sordid young “ sfcruggle-for-lifeur,” but her immense fortune 
— 600,000 francs a year. He married poor “ Mari-Anto,” faulty 
indeed, but generous and loving, without a spark of love ; but he 
won her, as ho won many another woman, by so skilful a counterfeit 
of it — an ardour and tenderness so artistically stimulated — as to be 
more effective, and certainly more available, than the reality itself . 
TTifl handsome person and his charm of manner with women are his 
best tod most cherished weapons in that* acKarni and unscrupulous 
pursuit ofwes^h, luxury, and position Mfhich he chooses to dignify 
With the name of c< struggle for existence.” With men he is cold, 
to&acWW and oynically frank, in parading his contempt of all moral 
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restraints. “ CTest canaille, mais je mien f ; je lutte pour la 

vie,” is his favourite phrase, and he has no lack of flatterers to 
applaud him to the echo — some from genuine admiration touched 
with envy, more from fear. For to his other virtues he joins that 
of the s padamn — cool courage, based on his acknowledged superiority 
in the use of sw6rd and pistol. He has already fought half a dozen 
successful duels, and is ready to fight as many more, whenever his 
interest or his consideration in society ipay require it. Such is Paul 
Asfcier, the typical i€ struggle-for-lifeur.” Before the action of the 
play begins, he has already squandered the large fortune of his 
unhappy wife, and now, having sucked her dry like an orange, he is 
longing and scheming to get rid of her, that he may be free to once 
more 41 iever une femme riche.” The a femme riche” is already 
found and won. u Esther de S616ny,” a beautiful young Austrian 
Jewess, of enormous wealth, is only waiting to become Madame 
Paul Astier, till he can shake off his “ vieux crampon,” by 
divorce. u Esther ” is a kindred spirit ; she admires and even 
lovtfs him, in her way, for his cold audacity, his entire unscru- 
pulousness, and his boundless ambition. But the coveted divorce 
he has hitherto failed to obtain. He has tried all means — threats, 
cajolery, contemptuous neglect; and his last scheme has been to 
create an open and intolerable scandal. To effect this he has deli- 
berately seduced Lydie Vaillant, an innocent young girl, the daughter 
of the postmaster at Mousseau, in Touraine, where the Duchesse’s 
chateau is situated. Maria- Antonia has for years been the constant 
benefactress of the Vaillants, and Lydie was her let trice and favourite 
companion ; so the blow of the pctii firocc was well-aimed. He 
contrived that his wife should surprise him and Lydie in amorous 
dalliance in one of the salons of the chateau, almost in her presence. 
But even this outrage failed to produce the desired result. “ Mari- 
Anto ” contented herself with turning Lydie out of the house. On 
which, Paul obtained (by his influence as depute) the promotion of 
Vaillant from Mousseau to Paris, and there continued his intrigue. 
Vaillant, a simple-minded and honourable man, attributed bis pro- 
motion to the Duchesse, from whom every good thing had come to 
him ; but he was about the only person ignorant of his daughter’s 
shame, for Paul Astier paraded rather than concealed it- This last 
offence, though it failed to bring about a divorce, did cause a definite 
breach between: M. and Madame Astier. She shut herself up at 
Morisseau, while he inhabited the stately* Hdtel Padovani at Paris. 
But still the persecuted wife refuses to divorce or be divorced, partly 
from religious samples, but mainly because~poor unhappy woman 1 
— Hshe still lores her husband, though she Jmows him to the very 
depths of his m isrppfc and cruel heart. Suck is the situation when 
the play opens* Space will not permit us to follow its 
scene by seen©, we even act by act. We can but give a base out* 
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line of tile plob in our own words, calling attention to some of the 
most striking situations. Much that we have* already narrated is 
revealed, most naturally, to the audience during the first act, in a 
conversation between Paul Astier and Chemineau, his liommo 
d'affaires , confidant, and would-be imitator, a sort of imperfect 
6i struggle-for-lifeur,” with all the necessary convoitise , but too light of 
temperament to be really fdroce. He has just come from Mousseau, 
where he has been arranging for the sale by auction of the domain, 
the chateau, with its historic furniture and surroundings, the noble 
stud — of everything in short. All is to be brought to the hammer. 
To his amazement, he sees Lydie Yaillant, thinking Paul alone, issue 
from his bedroom, where she had passed the night. He represents 
to Paul the extreme imprudence of introducing his mistress into the 
domicile conjugal , but finds the act was coldly calculated. He re- 
minds his patron that Lortigue, his secretary, a young m&ndiongl 
whom Paul has nicknamed “ Toupet de Nunes,’* on account of his 
astounding “side” and “cheek”— is the Duchesae’s creature and 
spy. Paul Astier says he knows it ; but that Lortigue can only 
report such things as he chooses to let him know. He does not, he 
pursues, bring Lydie there for his pleasure ; neither she nor any 
other woman has ever been to him more than a useful instrument 
in his designs. He says his system of winning women’s hearts is 
very simple, you only need three words — “ Ame, fleur, efcoile ; ” 
but they must be well ilsed. When Lydie returns from the inner 
room — whither she. had hastily returned to complete her toilet, on 
being surprised by Chemineau— Paul proceeds to give his admiring 
friend a practical lesson in the use of the magic formula, and 
dismisses poor Lydie fully convinced of his heartfelt love for her. 
After her departure, Chemineau ‘tells his patron that it is high time 
he got his divorce ; for his ruin is complete, Esther de Sel6ny is 
waxing impatient, and there is always a danger of her yielding to 
the suit of Comte Adriani, a garde noble of the Pope — who is 
constantly in her company, finds her “ molto simpatica,” and is 
almost as much given to “ combinazione ” as Paul himself. The great 
• “ struggle*- for-lif eur ” pooh-poohs this danger, but is more moved by 
■Chemineau’s conviction that all chance of a divorce is hopeless. He 
says, however* that he has one plan x still in reserve, the* *•* divorce 
& Tamiable — h la Josephine et Napoleon.”- The first step in this new 
scheme is to Obtain a reconciliation with “ Mari-Anto,” and hire 
her back to his side. Our reason for detailing all this so minutely is 
that it leads up to an interview between the husband and wife, 

' which forms one of the most wonderful scenes in the whole play. 
In it the audience are made to see and feel the singular charm of 
Paul Astier, and his extraordinary power of assuming any r6k that 
hk* astuteness may dictate: He presents himself at Mousseau, and 
received with the scorn afad contempt he deserves ; but little by 
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little, in the face of bitter experience, and her thorough knowledge* 
of her husband’s baseness, the poor loving heart of Mari- Auto is 
touched, and she listens once again to the voice of the channel. 
The whole scene is a tour de force, and recalls to an English reader 
the great scene between RiShard of Gloucester (himself a “ struggle- 
for-lifeur,” if ever there was one) and the Lady Anne. For power, 
pathos, and subtlety, we know of nothing equal td this scene in all 
tiie range of modem drama. 

So we must imagine a hollow pretence of the legitimate minage 
re-established at the Hotel Padovani ; Lydie quietly shelved, and the 
contingent engagement with Esther de Sdleny denied and hidden 
from sight. The next scene which sensibly advances the terrible 
denouement of this tragic story, is laid in the Vaillants’ modest 
cvppartement , in an unfashionable quarter of Paris. Lydie, widely 
different in dress and expression from the Lydie we saw coming 
from her criminal rendezvous at the Hotel Padovani, is laying 
out her father’s dfjfuner, and awaiting his midday return from his 
bureau. A loud knock at the door announces a visitor; it is 
Esther de Seleny, attended by a “ grand escogriffe en livree.” Lydie is, 
through the recommendation of Paul Astier, employed as amanuensis 
by Esther’s aunt, the Marechale de Sfleny, one of the comic . 
characters of the piece. She is & woman of about forty, widow of 
le Field-Marechal de Sfileny, Esther’s uncle. She always" speaks of 
him as “ mon grand homme,” or as “ lo grand vaincu de Carmthie,” - 
and afifectB to be inconsolable for his loss, though Esther unkindly 
reminds her that, de son virant, he used to beat her. She is writing, 
or rather, dictating, his memoirs, and Lydie, well paid for her labour, 
attends at stated hours, to take down the thrilling narrative from 
her lips. ’ /• 

‘But Esther has not come on business to-day. Amidst a host of 
brilliant Parisian acquaintances, she has made no friends of her own 
sex save her aunt's little amanuensis. And now she’ is come partly 
from curiosity, to see her friend’s humble middle-class home, partly, 
in the absence of other confidants, to pour into her sympathetic ear 
her love secrets* She tells her that she is engaged to a young man 
du grand monde , handsome, brave, daripg, and masterful — a king of 
men. She is only waiting till he can get divorced from his ill- 
conditioned old wife, who; from sheer spite, refuses to set hip* 
free. In the meantime, they meet by stealth , u un pen partout ” — in 
society, at the Qptia, and on horseback, in the early morning, 
at Bois— “ dGlicieux le flirt & cheval,” she* says. She adds, as a 
triumphant ‘proof of her Rover’s astuteness, that “ pour mietut 
dSpister respionnage,” he had .simulated ext ihtrigue “ un romaft 
cPatnour trOa-afflchi, avec une demoiselle' ? . . de* oeHea qu’on 
n’%»aae pm, vous m’eptendez.”— Finally, sfie says she hffto him all 
the more because it foe through him that the kaefr Lyd&, This 
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fees for Lydie the identity of the anonymous lover. She asks if it 
is not* M. Paul Astier, and Esther at once avows that it is. 
The wretched Lydie now feels, that the end is come. The 
death-blow that she had long been' tremblingly awaiting has 
fallen. Not only has Paul definitively •abandoned her, but he 
has never loved her. She resolves to die. While Esther, all uncon- 
scious of the fatal result of her words, is taking leave of her friend, 
Vaillant comes in. He has been gloomy and perturbed of late, tor- 
tured and made suspicious by the knowing looks and cruel innuendos 
of his cavruira&cs Ac bureau. He has been led to doubt whether the* 
foreign ladies, who are supposed to employ his daughter’s leisure 
hours, have any real existence. Yet* it is agony to suspect his child, 
his adored Lydie. Consequently, he is enchanted when he is pre- 
sented to Esther de S616ny cn propre personne , and greets her with 
effusion. When she goes, his joy, and his self-reproach for his, as 
he thinks, unjust suspicions, overflow, and, without revealing his 
offence, he entreats his child to say : “ P&re, je te pardonne” It is 
a touching scene. Just then f Antonin Caussade arrives, Lydie’s 
fiance till, at the beginning of her liaison with Paul Astier, she dis- 
carded him, without apparent reason. He is a finely drawn character, 
of great ability, brave, tender, and honest ; but he is un timide. 
On occasions of emergency, words fail him ; a speech eagerly begun 
breaks down in a bredouillemcnt of- “ le, ‘ le, enfin — n’est ce.pas?” 
He has. been despatched by Vaillant to demand satisfaction of 
Lortigue, to whom have been traced the floating cancans, ascribing 
Vaillant’s promotion to a hidden and shameful protection . u Toupefc 
de Himes,” though even less scrupulous and more ripe for crime than 
his master, is no fire-eater ; and thus Antonin has had no difficulty in 
extracting from him a written recantation couched in the most abject 
and grovelling terms. So Vaillant goes off to his bureau with a 
light heart — for the last time, poor man! — and leaves the young 
people together, Optimistically hoping that they will “ make it up.” 
A very different scene ensues.. Lydie, in covered words, confides .to 
Antonin her fatal project, and exacts from him a promise that, 
when, the news of her departure reaches her father, he will be there 
to ^support and comfort him. He betrays his full knowledge of her 
liaispn with Astier, and tells her that the man is a scoundrel. She 
says, alas ! she * knows it ; but in spite . of all, she loves him. 
c< Antdnin, tr#s 6mu. Oui, quand on aime, e’est cela . . tout h fait 
cela. , Ou a beau voir, savoir, se r^peter les choses . . le, le, enfin, * 
n’est ce pap,?, (sanglot) on aime encore.” 

.But we must hasten on to the . culminating situation, where 
PanJj, always so “correct*” in his attitude before the world, so. 
tax l Yfmo7e$ r >. he flatters himself, from t all vulgar criminal 
ants^***-iSO; :j „ silly ' < so compropaising— is at, length seized with 

le crivfa There is a grand flte A# *cbxriti at the HdteL 

. Von, i 53.4--Na 2 . * ✓ m 
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Padovani. All the guests — over two hundred — are assembled, a^d 
the master of the house is still absent. At the last minute, he 
arrives ; but with his usually faultless dress in disorder, and his un- 
varying impassibility for once rudely shaken. Ghemineau is 
anxiously awaiting him in his dreSBing-room, and Paul,, in brief and 
hurried phrases, explains to him the cause of his delay ; sometimes 
speaking from his cabinet de toilette , sometimes emerging with his 
plastron /ripe and his shirt-sleeves rolled up, showing see robustee 
bias n.m. M. Daudet, as we learn from the, Preface, attaches great 
importance to Faul’k undress in this scene, thinking, with Cheminean, 
that “ c’est etonnant comme lo vetement vous retape un monsieur ! 
Presque de la morale, une cravdto blanche.” Paul’s retarded arrival 
was. due, briefly, to seeing, as he passed through the Avenue Gabriel, 
the “ garponniftre,” where he and Lydie used to moot, all lighted up. 
He 'entered and found her in the act.of poisoning herself— “ un 
moment de plus, efc pa y 6tait ” He had a severe struggle with her 
to obtain possession of the phial (which, unluckily, he brought away 
with himj, and even now it -is by .no means certain that she will 
reeover ; for she had already swallowed “ une vraie goutte, ot pas du 
poison pour lire.” Finally, sfter proving to her, clair comme le 
jour,” that he loved her and none but her, he got her into a cab and 
put her down near her. father’s house, leaving her with 
the characteristic words*. — “Tu es femme, tu sais mentir, 
dfibrouille-toi, ma fille.” Unfortunately, she had left “ une 
touchant lettre d’adieu” for her father. “ Est-ce qu’elle t’a 
nommO?” asks Ghemineau. “Pas de danger! Elle m’aime 
trop,” is the cynical reply. But a much more serious danger is the 
bottle of poison that he has brought home in his pocket ; it tempts 
him. A few drops, easily administered, and he would he free. He 
puts aside the tempting thought, but keeps the poison. “ Mari- 
Anto,” when she comes to summon him to receive their guests, 
sees his hand close upon it. She guesses the trnth, but makes no 
rign. In the course of the evening, during which Pafal has been 
silent and abstracted, utterly unlike himself, his wife finds him alone 
in one of the salons, whither he has escaped from the crowd to 
indulge his dangerous sensings, and begs him to ring for a glAss„of 
iced water for her. He* offers with alacrity to fetch it himself; and, 
in a mirror, She sees him, ixr the ante-room, drop in the poison. She 
takes the glass he offers her, and slowly raises it to her lips. But, 
at the last moment, his cruel courage fails him. He telle her not to 
drink, and, with some difficulty, prevail on her to throw, away the 
poisoned water, It is a. magnificent scene, poignant beyond measure. 
She says, after confronting him with his infamy; “»Yeu wanted a 
divorce; it is done l‘ To' got nd of me* yon have succeeded! Here 
isnO longer here either wife or lover, nothing hot a nmfdyir**4 sad 

grey-haired, mother* ‘ready for everjr He* far every sh$m% ft* spare 

* » 
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you, the supreme shaure — to preserve you from being an assassin. 
You have hesitated the first time ; but the second, you would hesi- 
tate no more. And then yqu would, have the frightful remorse-*— the 
anguish — the agony of blood — and/ perhaps,' the scaffold ! Oh ! you, 
yon , on the scaffold ! Never ! Never ! ” Paul Astier; lowering his 
head like a hunted animal, by a sudden movement, takes her hand 
,and kisses it, saying, “ Pardon ! Pardon!” “ Oh! I,” she replies^ 
“ I shall always pardon. Its life that doesn't pardon. Oh ! my poor 
boy, be gogcl, be godd ! Everything has to be paid for — every- 
thing.” Such is the final and touching exit of poor “ Mari-Anto.” 
She retires to Ajaccio, and appears no mere on the scene. The last 
act in ihis harrowing drtnna is soon told. We are once more at 
Mousseau. The auction is nearly over. Esther 'de Sel6ny has bought . 
the cMteau and domaino. She and the . marechale, attended by 
Chemineau, now accepted as the successor of “ t le grand vaincu de 
Carinthie,” * are awaiting the sale of the £curie, especially of some 
splendid carnage-horses which Esther wishes to have. Lydie is 
dead. The poison slowly but surely did its work. Her father is 
burning to avenge her, but on whom he knows 'not. He, in his 
deep mourning, is come to Mousseau 4 * decrocher,” as he says. 

“ quelque souvenir, un debris de cette ch£ro maison oil mon enfant 
a Pt6 si haureuse.” A chance word, from Heurtebise, the con- 
cierge, reveals to him the name that his daughter had so lovingly 
hidden to the last— “ sur lequel ses dents so serraient dans Tago- 
nie.” He is hastening ‘back to Paris, determined that \engeance 
shall be done that night, when Paul Astier himself appears, as 
usual “froid et correct ” with a omgi dc < ircoMtuive suitable for 
the occasion. ‘His ostensible errand is to buy-in certain souvenirs to 
send to Ajaccio; but he is really come to rejoipe and triumph 
with his <c belle Aufcrichienne, tout en or.” Vaillant* has purchased 
a pair of pistols, and just as Paul Astier has given the closing bid 
for the wished-for carriage-horses, which he offers as a wedding 
present to Esther, Vaillant confronts him. " Nous luttons pour la 
vie, n’est-co pas, jeune homme ? ” He takes out a pistol, and with 
the words ; i( Le fort mange le faible. Alors, bandit, je ta sup- 
prime,” he shoots him dead. At that moment, the auctioneer s mono- 
tonous “ adjuge ” is heard. “ Adjuge,” repeats Vaillant, looking up, 

* " c’est bien le mot.” 
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[Under the above tide a limited portion of The Westminster RevibTw is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles , which, though harmonizing with the general 
spirit arid aims of the Review , mag contain opinions at variance with the particular 
' ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in introducing this 
department is to facilitate the expression of opinion fig men of high minted power and 
culture , who t while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress , yet differ widely, 
on special points of great practical concern t both from the Editors and from 
each other.} 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION FROM A 
SCIENTIFIC STANDPOINT. 


Both the advocates and the opponents of reform in our present 
social system, as it affects the relation of the sexes, appear to* think 
that the reformers have a tabula rasa ’to work upon; that by 
running the pen through sundry . laws on the statute-book, by 
admitting women "freely to professions, and allowing them the same 
educational advantages as men, our whple social systehi will be upset, 
and the family and the home destroyed. 

The hopes of reformers and the fears of opponents must • alike 
be limited by certain factors in the nature of human beings them- 
selves. It could easily be imagined that horses might in the course 
of ages improve so much in intelligence that a, higher education 
would be desirable for them. Music is acknowledged to be a 
* humanizing and elevating art, yet the reformer who proposed teach- 
ing horses to play the piano would not nejd to be assailed by 
assertions as to the superior usefulness of such employments as 
ploughing or drawing carriages. Certain insuperable difficulties in* 
the execution of elementary five-finger , exercises would meet the 
reformer on the threshold of his career. And so ^precisely with 
regard to the social relations of the sexes and^other questions affecting 
the status of women, the powers of * reformers are strictly limited, 
.and reforms must necessarily be limited to subjects 1 which do not 
arise from natural ^differences and disabilities. * Law and r egolafcions 
a natural growth, and where they have been suddenly adopted 
by; <>r forced upon a people; have withered like rootlestc^da^r* 
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Therefore, it seems to me, the first step to be taken is to ascertain 
which of our existiug social relations rest upon fundamental 
differences between men and womep, and which are mere superficial 
and temporary arrangements. Under the former class of facts may, 

’ I think, be ranked the following*: — • # 

1. The subordination of women to men, founded *on the inferior 
strength and capacity, both bodily and mental, of* women. 

2. The permanence of the family as an institution, founded on the 
feelings of affection usually developed in a father towards his off- 
spring ; on the helplessness and long-continued need of parental 
care demanded by children, extending ovey a period of from sixteen 
to twenty years ; and on the devoted affection usually shown by the 
woman to her children and their father. Few men, and fewer 
women, arrived at middle age would bo found willing to' break those 
family ties which have intertwined themselves through the very 
texture of their lives. There are, of course, exceptions to all T have 
stated above; some women ' are the superiors of most men; some . 
men do not love their children ; some women care neither for their 
husbands nor their children ; but in the overwhelming majority of 
cases women will be glad to lean on men, men will be attached to 
their families, and women will be devoted to the men they have once 
chosen and to their children. We are here on the “bed-rock,” and 
we may be certain that no possible changes in legislation .or social 
customs will affect that foundation. It is as safe from temporary 
storms as are the depths of the ocean. 

I now come to a point, perhaps the only one, in. which women 
have the advantage. 

3. The extraordinary power and influence over men, which 
women possess through that subtle intermixture of sexual and mental 
qualities which we speak of as love. . The power may be evanescent, 
may pass away with yquth and beauty, but it may survive the 
freshness of physical charms. 

“ Time cannot wither, nor custom stale, 

Her ’infinite variety. ” 

And under all circumstances love* whilst it lasts, is the most power- 
ful of passions. It will be impossible for any reformer to persuade 
women to forego the power they gain in this great natural advantage. 
All that can be done, and that should be done, is to teach the bloom- 
ing'girl how to hold the -heart she’ has won so readily ; . to show her 
how short is the time which mere sexual love can call its own, and- 
how this strong but evanescent passion can be transformed into the 
highest forrd of love. 

4. The absolute necessity that men should have confidence that 
fche ebildren whom -they rear are their own. This confidence lies at 
'tfce*>$«ry_ Amt' of the institution of the family, and has from the 
earliest times hi the.kncSwn History of our Teutonic race been founded, 
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not on bolts or bars, nor era jealous guards, but on the chastity of 
the Teutonic women. Chastity must, therefore, under all circum- 
stances, be one of the most supremely valued virtues of women. 
AH kinds of excellent qualities may exist without it ; but a sound 
instinct will always acknowledge its supreme excellence in the 
majority of women, and it is of majorities that I speak. Women 
who serve the State, not as mothers of families, but through supreme 
.intellectual qualities, come under axfother category; we are con* 
cemed with what George Sand has to tell us with the grand inter- 
pretations of genius which Rachel and Sarah Bernhardt have shown 
us, and not wi%«their private lives. 

Four, factors then I consider as immutable where the great majority 
of men and women are concerned, namely : — 

1. The inferiority of women to men. 

2. The permanence of the family as an institution. 

3. The temporary but immense power possessed by women through 
sexual love. 

4. The supreme value of chastity in women, as a virtue without 
which the institution of the family, so vital to the welfare of a 
healthy State, must perish. 

I come now to those social relations which depend, not upon 
fundartientpl differences between the sexes, but upon laws and customs 
of a local character. Those, I conceive, which imperatively require 
reformation, are two. in number. 

1. The compulsory permanence of the marriage tie. 

2. The prevalence of prostitution. 

The compulsory permanence of the marriage tie I look upon as 
the rfiost mistaken, as it is also the most fruitful of sufferings, of all 
these laws and customs. The poet and the moralist arc equally 
agreed that love is the all-important thing in a woman’s life. “ Love,” 
says Thackeray, “ is an hour with us ; it is all day and night with a 
•woman. Damon has taxes, sermon, parade, tailor’s bills, parliamen- 
tary duties, and the deuce knows what, to think about ; Delia has to 
think about Damojn." “ Love is of man’s life a thing apart,” says 
Byron ; “ ’tis woman’s whole existence.” Yet women, in all ages but 
our own, and still in most countries but those tenanted by persons of 
. Anglo-Saxon blood* have been given in marriage without the smallest 
regard being paid *tP their own feelings, and have been bound to 
perpetual fidelity under terrible social penalties. 

But even* amongst people of Anglo-Saxon race, wherq a young 
woman— if shfe haye sufficient strength of character — cannot be 
married against her will, the life-long bond nevertheless proves a 
cruel ehaW The girl often decides forlbe&elf at an ege^hehsha 
is- hardly competent to choose a new dxMfc with judgment* * 

too* as a raW, m little of the real hfe and character theyc^ng 
.man as 'he, on his part, knows of hers. The man, to 0*1$ h 
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handicapped. He enters into the life-long bond under the influence 
of feelings which Nature intended to be equally strong and evanescent ; 
he is utterly unable to’ judge dispassionately, and he may find him- 
eel£ tied for life to a woman whose mind is incapable of* advancing 
with his, or of appreciating any of his higher aspirations. It is on 
the very best amongst our race, .the most refined, tlie most intellec- 
•tual, the most brilliantly gifted, that this bond presses with its most 
-cruel force. The ordinary “Philistine,” male and female, valuable 
members of * society as they undoubtedly are, are not those who 
suffer. The man has his business, tlie woman has her home, her 
servants, to occupy her thoughts ; they themselves, fbe man and the 
woman, an? Mrs. Grundy, her laws aro their laws, and* the ordinary 
social fetters an 4 forged to fit them comfortably. Even hero, how- 
ever, cruel sufferings aro too common ; phjsxc&l imperfections may 
render life utterly wretched, and two persons who might be perfectly 
happy with other partners, or if the marriage tic were simply dis- 
solved, are rendered miserable. The woman especially may bo 
exposed to hideous suffering and danger ; suffering and danger to 
be faced year after year, without hope of relief. 

But the keenest tortures are tho^e of the mind; tlie man of high 
aspirations aud noble ideals tied for life to a foolish doll ; the woman 
with a delicate sense of honour aud refinement, linked to a brutal 
sensualist or a sordid client. 1 have known women, refined, highly 
educated, with every quality which marks the good wife and mother, 
chained for life, whilst still in tlie bloom of youth, to husbands who 
were respectively drunkards, felons, and hopeless madmen. Yet 
, any other tie formed by ‘these women would be followed by social 
ostracism, and few there, are who can behold, social ostracism from 
the same lofty pinnacle that George Eliot did. They are condemned 
to a suttee little less cruel than that of the Hindoo widow ; young 
lives utterly thrown away And wasted upon husbands worse than 
dead. Something must be vitally wrong where Such tilings can be. 

Clergymen of all schools of thought seem to think the chief 
remedy for immorality is to draw the bonds of marriage ever 
tighter and tighter. Did their course of education accustom 
them to f that inductive reasoning which science demands, they would * 
hardly propose this remedy of all others. They would see that in 
*the Catholic Church, where the # bonds of marriage are insoluble, 
immorality has been peculiarly rampant. It is not to those Catholic 
countries, Italy, Spain, and Prance, that we should' go for examples 
of masculine fidelity and 'female chastity. The first thing which 
would strike a person trained* in scientific habits of thought would 
be that the indissolubility of the marriage tie has either no effect 
'Upon morality or has a baneful effect, and he would be inclined, on 
reflection, to come to the latter conclusion. Characteristics of race 
h&ffe ^pW^afely more to do with female chastity than any laws, 

* whether divine or human. We have proof in history that tlie most 
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hideous penalties have not secured the fidelity of woman where she 
has been denied the right to dispose of her own person. Where 
women think, and are taught to think, that lave is everything^ they • 
will brave every penalty to enjoy its delights, unless the race tem- 
perament is sufficiently c<Jol to enable them to give up such joys 
altogether unless they are to be had legitimately. Such a race 
temperament has, I believe, lain at the foundation of the high, 
position (compared with that of others of their sex) enjoyed by the 
women of Teutonic race. But what holocausts of victims have laid . 
themselves down to build up this foundation. Thousands upon 
thousands of wretched, yqt faithful wives, who have carried their 
unsatisfied affections and broken hearts to the grave. Thousands 
upon thousands of women who have not even had the hope of 
maternal jofs to support them, nor even the praise of society ; who 
have gone through life with stunted minds and starved affections as 
“ old maids.” • That *very society, those very moralists, who wquld 
deny that Women had any legitimate functions except as wives Jjnd 
mothers, who would bar the door to every profession where the minds 
of unmarried women would be expanded and interests away from 
the home made possible to them, covered the old maid with ridicule. 

Unmarried women, middle-aged and old, we shall probably have 
always with us ; but I trust that the starved and stunted personality 
known as an “ old maid ” may soon be utterly a thing of the past. 

2. With tho question of the indissolubility of marriage is also 
closely bound up a question too large to be more than touched on in 
this article. I allude to the question of lietairism — to the ftict that, 
under existing social conditions, millions of women are condemned 
to a mode of life destructive alike both to body and mind. Whilst 
marriage is indissoluble, men, at least of the educated classes, will 
refrain from taking a wife during their early years, during the very 
years when the passions are the strongest. A man wishes to be 
able to support his wife in the social condition in which ho was 
bora, or to which he aspires, and a professional man ‘can seldom 
tope to do this much before he is thirty. * He also wishes that his 
wife may not be old for*a woman .whilst he is still young for a mail, as 
will certainly be the case if *he marries at twenty. The practical 
outcome of ibis state of things is that, whilst * Mormon, who sup- 
ports his wives to the best of his ability, is punished with all the # 
rigour of the law, the u Gentile ” indulges in a practical polygamy 
which involves him in no responsibilities whatever, whilst it involves 
an incalculable number of women in utten misery and ruin. TJp v to* 
a time so, recent that its years can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, self-respecting women held aloof from t&ese unhappy members 
of their^ sex. It was admirably convenient for men. that good 
woxfc&i should be blind to the horrors that were going oft beneath # 
the surface of society/’ and to the iniquities m whose foundations 
their happy homes were built. It was admirably that 
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good women, who accidentally came to know of what was going on, 
should shrink from their fallen sisters with fierce contempt and 
loathing. Men could thus have the utmost enjoyment of both 
worlds, the “ monde ” and the c 1 demi-monde.’ * But this state of 
things has gone by for Over; women of stainless character* have 
become tremblingly alive to the miseries which have come to their 
knowledge. Alexandre Dumas says that there are three kinds of 
women fitted respectively for the temple, the hearth, and the gutter ; 
those fitted for the temple have virtues suitable to the single life j 
.those fitted for the hearth shine in # domestic life. The ‘third class, 
living only for vanity and excitement, incapable of useful work or 
of love for husband or children, are fitted only for the life of degra- 
dation they naturally choose. But he adds that in our present state 
of society many women to whom the ruisseau is the natural 
position, are found making all around them miserable as bad wives 
and heartless mothers ; and* many women whom nature intended for 
living guardians of the hearth are condemned to the gutter. It is, 
perhaps, too much to expect that hetairism will ever die out com- 
pletely, but we can hope that none will be driven into this condition 
of degradation, unless, they are totally unfitted both for the temple 
and the hearth. 

There are two evils then which are dependent upon local and 
temporary laws and customs, and not upon fundamental qualities 
of human beings. 

1. The miseries arising from indissoluble marriages'. 

2. The evils arising from, hetairism. 

With regard to marriage, some contract recognized by the State 
will always be imperatively needed for the due protection of women. 
They are at an utter disadvantage as compared to men, and the dis- 
advantages come from natural differences impossible to ignore. A 
man must be bound to support a woman he has lived with as 
his wife, unless she contracts new ties, and he must be bound 
to support his children, otherwise these cares would inevitably 
fall upon the woman’s father and brothers, and we should be 
returning to th.e “ Bad old days.” 

TheVe are many indications* in the customs of early races, and of 
modem savages, that women might be too useful as general servants 
and b&asts of burden, to be given up willingly by the tribe who owned 
them. The, men hunted, fished and fought ; the women did every- 
thing else, and were, the most useful as well as the most helpless of 
slaves. It would be difficult to convince me that in savage times a 
woman was ever her own mistress j all traditions and laws, and 
social customs, point, back to three* separate stages she has passed 
through^ as the property of her tribe, as the property of her father, 
an& as the property of her husband. The idea that a woman could 
' mistress, and dispose of herself at her own will, is 
d^idedly a modern one, and the outcome of a high degree of civiliza- 
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tion jbut there is a significant " survival,” as Tylor Wbuld call it, 
in our Homage service, by which the fiction is maintained that the 
woman must be “ given away ” by somebody. It has been said 
that under a despotic government “ on souffro beaucoup et Ton owe 
peu,” whilst under a mild government “ On souffre peu et 1’on crie 
beaucoup,” and it appears to me that, now our sex is almost as much 
emancipated as nature will ever permit it to be, ’the cries for 
justice are far louder than they evei; were in the days of cruel 
oppression. This is only natural; the downtrodden Berf will not 
complain of ‘injustice with half the bitterness of the man who is in 
possession of almost all hi,s rights as a freeman. Moreover, we 
have oome to the conclusion that it is better that a man should 
have all his rights as a freeman, leaving him only those disabilities 
he inherits from nature herself ; and we have learned to prefer the 
Mrtuos and the faults of freemen to the virtues and vices of slaves. 
To this same conclusion will men come, T believe, on the question 
of the rights of women. Let women have all the rights of fr^p 
citizens, subject always to tlieir duties as free citizens. In the 
ordinary state of things men and women have equally important 
duties, which thoy owe to the state and to society, and these duties 
differ mdch from one another, so that little friction is necessary.* 
The duty of the man is to fight when need be for his country,* and 
with hand or brafti to produce useful work for its welfaie, to work for 
the woman he has chosen as his partner, and for his children, and to 
protect his wife and children against all dangers, so fai* as his strength 
will permit. On the other hand, the woman's chief duties are of no 
Ms importance to the State, in keeping together the homes, and 
rearing the children, which make the very foundations of a healthy 
State. No one can take her place with her young children ; no home 
worthy of the name .can exist without a woman. Her duties are as 
multifarious, and as important, as those of man, but different. 

On the other hand, full scope must always be given to those excep- 
tional*women whose special talents or genius impel them to work 
beyond the ordinary domestic sphere. These women wjll* always be 
comparatively few in number, but where a George Sand, a George 
Eliot, a Rosa Bonheur, a Mrs. Somerville exists, she must have free 
space to spread her wings. In one of the last works of the late Lord 
Lytton, the u Coming Race/ 5 a prophetic sketch is given of the prob- 
able future of the* leading white tfswe of the Western Aryans. * Many 
parts of this once prophetic sketch one may see shaping themselves 
as visible facts, notably the storage of* electricity. But the part of 
the book to which I now allude speaks of the Women'of this noble 
race of the future as wearing wing®, with which they seared at plea- 
sure daring their unmarried years, but* which they will&gfy hddasMe 
when they became wives, though perfect ! f free to use* them ttflL 
Many a clever young girl with talents still untried, she whole 
bright world before her, spurns with indignabt contempt 
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that the only«sphere of woman is the home, and her highest good to 
devote her life to her husband and children. She longs to buckle on 
the wings and try how high she can soar. And well it is that those 
bri^t pinions should be tried. Let the girl use hpr talents to the 
utmost ; let her develop her bodily capacities in every game and 
amusement she cares for. Have no fear that the deeply rooted 
instincts of her woman’s nature will suffer ; they will but gather 
richness and depth as they lie dormant. Some few Women will em- 
brace ^ life of independence ; they will throw themselves heart and 
soul into whatever profession they have chosen. If they marry, they 
will perhaps take the man’s part as bread-winners.' And if so, where 
is the harm ? The conservative thinkers appear nover to have re- 
gretted the fate of the hundreds of women who led stunted lives, 
with minds cramped like Chinese women’s feet, in the villages of both 
Old and New England. Is it not a million times better that the 
women who remain unmarried should be those who can find rich and 
satisfying employ mqnt for their minds apart from the home? Such 
women, instead of wasting *their lives, like the old maid of the past, 
in faded gentility and utter uselessness, can be, and already .are, ener- 
getic and priceless servants of the State. ‘ 

But for the immense inajoi it y of women, talents, accomplishments, . 
alnusements, all are unsatisfactory; Dead Sea apples, of which after 
a few years they inevitably tire. The right man appears ; they pass . 
into that happy land where the woman is queen and the man is her 
willing worshipper. Then they become wives and mothers, and all 
the “ologies,” the Latin and the Greek, the mathematics or the 
music, liave ufiusual power if they are even thought of in compari- 
son to baby’s first tooth, or a loving caress from the husband when 
he comes home. “ An inheritance of generations of slavery,” say 
the reformers ; a wholesome provision of nature rather, never to be 
sot aside. Mrs. Mona Caird would even have boys and girls brought 
up apart from their parents so that the mother may have time for 
self-culture. But wo have learned to see that an enlightened 
altruism id the # most elevating of virtues and the highest form (para- 
doxical as it may seem) of self-culture. “Ho that loses bis life 
shall find it,” is a truth of whose beauty we become more and more 
conscious. The man who devotes his highest talents and his best years 
to the service of the State or of his fellow-creatures,' and the woman 
who can*do the same ; the woman who devotes her best years to the 
’ happiness and comfort of her husband and children ; all these in 
giving up a life of selfish culture .find a higher and a nobler life, jind, 
moreover, the only life satisfying to that restless and discontented 
creature, civilised man. A small knot of writers have endeavoured 
to place '’self-culture, pure and simple, on the lofty pedestal it 
occupied amongst the Greeks and Homans, but we have before us a 
better* a pnrer, and a happier ideal than any self-culture for its own 
s&ke can giW * 
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I have but touched the threshold of the great snbjecfrof marriage. 
I have not attempted as yet te sketch out the lines which reform 
may possibly take in the future. Prof. Cope would have unions 
contracted originally for five years. No doubt this arrangement 
would be welcomed as an immense relief by many unhappy couples 
now, and wojtld be a convenient transition from indissoluble 
marriages. A slave bound for life, would joyfully welcome a five 
years* bondage \$ith 'freedom at the end. But a man, once accus- 
tomed to freedom, would look on such an arrangement with a # rueful 
countenance, and would assuredly refuse to sutvnit to it. People 
who were unutterably miserable in their married life, either through 
physical defects or incompatibility of temper, would impatiently 
endure their five years of durance vile, and the old evils one hopes 
to stamp out *would raise their heads. 

Neither, on the other hand, should a contract, so deeply affecting 
the State and the family, be lightly broken. A twelve months’ 
notice at least should be given where married persons wish to put 
an end to their contract. This would give ample time for reflection, 
for the making up of temporary quarrels, and for the good offices of 
friends. Such a system is pursued with great advantage in the 
Protestant States of Germany. A year’s notice has to be given, and 
in the interval the magistrate of the district and the local clergyman 
endeavour to induce the couple to re-consider their intention to 
separate. We should not endure “paternal government ** to this 
extent, but much might be done through the intercession bf children, 
and the wise advice of private friends, to prevent the occurrence of 
divorces except for really grave reasons 

Under these circumstances I consider that no woman, worthy to lie 
a wife, would break her marriage vows, and that femalo infidelity 
should be punished as a crime, and not only t\s a sin, as at present 
If women desire to be treated as responsible persons and free citizens 
they must accept their duties to the State and submit to be punished 
for a breach of those duties, precisely as men are. And it is of the 
first importance to the institution of the family, and therefore of the 
first importance to the State, that men should have confidence that 
the children they are bound to support are their own. 

On the other hand, I would make the seduction of a girl, previously 
of good character, a crime* It is now neither punished as a crime, 
nor as a sin. Women, to their shame, admit the seducer ifito their 
houses, whilst their doors are shut against the victim of his guilt. . 
Before women make any pretensions to true morality (as distin- 
guished fraty. mere personal chastity) they must wipe out this foul blot, 
and treat the seducer as they do bis victim. I speak of what is 
done in ^society,” for many wbmen have risen now to h higher 
conception of morality. 
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PROPERTY IN LAND. 


Th^re is no difficulty in making out that, for "the utilization of the 
earth, some kind oi! private property in the soil is indispensable. As 
soon *as we pass beyond the monkey stbge We cannot satisfy our 
wants in respect either of dwellings or of food and clothing, without 
some kind, of improvement of the land, and if we recognize private 
property of any kind, these improvements’ must be private property. 
The private improvements of the land necessarily become so mixed 
up with the land given by God, that some distribution and recog- 
nition of a possessory right of some kind is inevitable. ' No doubt in 
early ages that right generally takes to a great degree a Communal 
form ; and Mr. IJuxley may well enough argue that Communal 
property is just as much exclusive property as individual property, 
and that, if. we insist on the general' right of all to Gad’s earth, we 
cannot confine the claim to particular communities, but must admit 
the claim of all mankind. We concede that the earth must be 
divided. It is divided among peoples. * Those people divide it 
among tribes and village communities, and it is undoubtedly the case 
that as those communities advance they more and more divide among 
individuals. First the village site is divided for the purpose of 
building ; then the infield near the village is divided and enclosed ; 
then the cultivated land generally ; the outfield is divided subject to 
periodical’ redistributions to correct inequalities. Eventually, as the 
laud is more and more improved, the division becomes permanent, 
and there remains in common only the grazing land — still more or 
less represented by our commons — and certain common rights and 
privileges. . . 

What is .called in question is, not this possessory right to the land 
and to the improvements upon it, but the right to the unearned , 
increment, or rent apart from the improvements, which accrues in all 
old settled countries/ As a matter of fact, the expenses of the com- 
munity are always, in early times, defrayed by a rate on the land 
thus held, in proportion to its extent and value. . And subject to . 
this liability, if that were* all the ‘History of the question, it might t 
well be argued that, if one man’s lot has by circumstances become 
more valuable than another man’s lot, and one man, by superior. 

, industry or means, has been*enabled to buy up other 'lots and make 
himself a larger . landholder - than his neighbours,’ he is .entitled to 
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what ho has so got. That is so far, and may continue to he, the 
history of land in the United States. But in the Old* World it is 
far otherwise. The tenure of land is* not on this original basis. 
Successive waves of conquerors have overrun all the old countries 
of Europe a^d Asia ; an cf if they have left the tillers of the *soil 
in v possession # of most of the land, they have appropriated the 
unearned rent, and probably a good deal more — a good deal of the 
ancient improvements* of the aboriginal inhabitants. The present 
landlord title in this country is tke feudal title of the conquerors, 
neb ,tho old allodial litle of the Saxon communities. The allodial 
title has disappeared— individuals can trace no such title. If any 
claim ean be founded on it, it* is the claim of the community. * The 
only claim in any degree to represent the old communities would be 
that of the copyholders. # The freehold title of to-day ilg distinctly 
a feudal title — the claim of the conqueror to appropriate the unearned 
rent. The modern owner has certainly made very many improve- 
ments ; he has thus established a right in the land of wliich he 
cannot* justly be deprived without some compensation. Nationalizers 
and reformers do not seek to take away the land, but only to tax the 
unearned value. . And they claim a right to resume land granted by 
the nation on a feudal tenure on payment of a just compensation. 
The only questions are, how much special taxation should be put on 
the unearned rent as distinguished from tho improvement*, and what 
is to be the scale' of compensation when in particular cases the land 
is taken* for public purposes. Evidently these two questions a good 
deal hang together. 

♦ There are, however, one or two points which it may be well here 
to mention, points in respect to whicji the rigid law of the ultra- 
lawyers is at variance witli the facts and the equitable law. . Mention 
has been made of the commons ahd the common rights as. a survival 
of the ancient' communal rights of the people. The law of tho 
lawyers is that the public have no rights whatever in commons and 
open spaces, only the feudal lords and the commoners. So alsor in 
regard to rights-of-way, .they hold that there can only be right to go 
from one inhabited point to another, not to roam about. As a matted 
of &ga) history perhaps the lawyers are right. At this day an 
Indian or European village community might not admit any. rights 
*of the publie in their grassing ground ; but in England the village ' 
communities* have died away, the materials composing them have 
melted, as it were, into the 'general community, the general com- 
munity represents the 'mass of* the village Communities ; the 
co^uroror* who.exist in some places are a .nominal and not a true 
re presentation of the .village commtmity— mere faint remains.; When 
the general community has for hundred^ ef yeprs enjoyed the use of 
open it isnp sarisfadt^on* to be that the hied && beds* 
divided, wm lion’s share going to tod s&aller imitate a 
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few property-owners, under the name of commoners. . Most of the 
commons have been already taken or stolen; much has been done to 
save the rest. But we want a distinct recognition of the reasonable 
•jloctrine of. prescription in favour of the enjoyment of ‘land by the 
general community. It should be laid down by law that when the 
public has enjoyed the use, or any use, of land from time immemorial, 
they should not be deprived of the use of that use, except for over- 
ruling, public purposes. Surely that is not an unreasonable’ or an 
excessive demand. 

Another unjust survival of ancient law, peculiar to this country, 
is the law of fixtures — the rule of law that anything once planted on 
the soil belougs to the lord of the soil. ’It may be quite true that, 
public policy apart, there maybe no actual injustice inlaying that 
.when an improvement or a building which is to revert to the land- 
lord is matter of real contract, the contract should be fulfilled. If 
a limited building lease stipulates for the erection of certain buildings, 
to be surrendered at the end of the term, that may be taken, as a 
substantial part of the contract. But it is otherwise when improve- 
ments are made or buildings erected which the tenant was not bound 
to make. In that case the landlord lias no equitable claim to those 
improve merits ; it is nothing but a harsh feudal law which enables 
him to say to the tenant, tC You shall not take away your materials ; 
I am entitled to confiscate them, .and I will.” If the tenant is not 
entitled to compensation ’at the hands of the landlord, lie is certainly 
entitled} in .all equity, to take away things which her lias planted on 
the land without obligation to do sd, and which it is possible for him 
to take away.. There have been modern relaxations of the strict 
law in particular cases under Agricultural Improvements Acts and 
Cottage Garden Acts. But the foundation of all equitable improve- 
ment in the law in these matters is to begin at the beginning, and 
to 9 weep away entirely' the foundation of the injustice — the law of 
. fixtures — to declare that a man may do what he likeg with his own, 
arid that a landlotd is entitled to no more than his own. ' 

* If we admit that the force by which feudal rights were acquired is 
so old that it cannot be rectified, still the fraud by which the burdens 
attached to the feudal tenure were shaken off is not so very old — 
about a couple of hundred years age. Even then the Special burdens 
upon land were not shaken ofi altogether. '.There may not be an 
exact technical continuity, but the. present taxes on land were the 
immediate successors of the old feudal burdens, and practically repre- 
sent yrhat 'remains of them. The presept special burdens on the 
land consist of land-tai and local rates. It may be true that a land- 
lord: Parliament £?ied. to put the iax on land upon personal property 
also, * Bnt the tftx on personal property was soon commuted into in- 
4M?ect;t^xatiQn. The land-tax, permanently settled a long time ago, 
repaiibf, brit is now an absurdly inadequate tax<on the uneahaed rent. 
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however, does undoubtedly bear a special burden of catenas 
compared with personal property. That rate-burden land shares with 
houses and buildings — and in these modem days the value of houses 
and building! has so much increased that it is now more thaadouble* 
the value of the land. At present the annual gross value of the iahd 
of the United Kingdom, improvements included, is 61 millions ; of 
houses, &c., 1*35 millions ; so, in fact, more than two-thirds of the 
rates is' paid by houses, and less than one-third by land. 

The house-rate stands on a totally different footing, from the land- 
rate. It is, in fact, a sort of rough income-tax, or expenditure-tax, 
and so touches all means. It is only the share of the rates borne by 
the land , (and not including the buildings on the land) that is in any. 
sense a special burden. The poor-rate is a very old burden upon the 
land. The school-rate is a new one. But as some burdens have 
been lightened, others have been imposed ; and in spite of all the 
outcry, the burden of rates upon agricultural land is not at all very 
heavy. The great mass of the local taxation is borne by urban pro- 
perty, for urban purposes. If we were to tako the school-rate alone 
it may be said that the land bears an unfair share of the burden. 
But if we look at the matter as a whole, we shall find that land-tax 
and land -r&tes combined are but a very inadequate substitute, for the 
old feudal burdens'. Altogether they fall to a far lighter rate than 
the lapd-tax alono as it was imposed at 4s. in the pound in 1692. 
Most of us woul<T probably be willing to admit that after the dealings 
of two hundred years and more it is too late to re-impose in- full the 
feudal burdens shaken off in Charles II.’s time. But at any rate we 
are entitled to insist that the small modem burdens which succeeded 
the old feudal burdens are not shaken off too. The danger is that, 
modem rates being common to land mid houses, and those interested 
iu houses being a much larger and more popular Glass, the remission 
of rates is rather too apt to be popular, even" when it is done at the 
expense of the -Imperial Treasury. Thus it is that sometimes by 
direct gift in relief of rates, and sometimes undter- the pretext of 
Walking Imperial revenue, rates are- very much relieved with dbme 
pop ular applause. .That is very dangerous, for the result is that the 
ordinary tax-payer pays three halfpence in taxes for every penny taken 
off his rates, While the landoWner is very specially’ relieved. 

What seems to be necessary is this — that the special burdens on 
the* unearned ..rent of- the land should be disentangled from the reto® 
on other property 5 * that we should settle once for all what Sppial 
. burden at proportion of ' the annual value is . to be borne by thij . un- 
earned rent in commutation of the origiaal btfrdens ; and, that done, 
wp should dealwith all property alike for aljj ferther purposee of 'taxa- 
tion. .^eihiaBeSsment of the unearned i»at.w^.uld.be n 
settle tiieprinfiiple.it pan doneae a 
is made' id%rdia. We really most face the question, or. 
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‘continual difficulties, and in the ‘end the unearned rent will either 
escipe all special taxation or will be confiscated. 

The above is the general principle on which we would deal with 
ffijfei taxation of the ordinary agricultural land of the country. Any* 
larger claims are so remote — the unearned increment t has been so 
gradual and is so much mixed with the improvements of the last 
200 years — and free communications have recently so much detracted 
from the increasing value of the land, that we could hardly go 
beyond the commutation of modern burdens which has been sug- 
gested. But the case of urban land, that is the land in and nearly 
surrounding towns and populous places, must, we think, be treated 
specially, both in regard to taxation and in regard to the acquisition 
of it for public purposes. The enormous increment in this land is 
not old, but has mostly taken place by leaps and bounds in these 
days, before our own eyes. And it is not due to the gradual pro- 
gress of the nation generally, but to the enterprise and expenditure 
of the people of each populous locality. Moreover, it is very often 
or generally not due to the ordinary law of supply and demand. 
Suburban land does not merely fetch the price which it would fetch 
if freely offered : it is generally in the hands of a few monopolists 
who fix their own famine prices. . Probably it might bo difficult to 
subject this land to a . very special taxation for national purposes. 
So far as 'taxation is concerned it. may perhaps be enough to say 
that, beyond a national tax paid like other land, ground-rents should 
be fully subject to municipal taxation — and that when for purposes 
of monopoly land is kept back pi* not utilized, it should be taxed On 
its value, and not on its present rent or no rent. That is what they 
v do in America, and it is a very g£eat check on the bottling up of 
real property for speculative purposes and 'monopply prices. The 
national tax would be assessed at the same rate as other land on . 
present^ value. 

Fox municipal purposes .the plan we would suggest is as follows. 
A public authority to declare what land around each populous place 
is to be considered suburban land — i.e ., land likely to be wanted for 
residential purposes, say within* twenty or twenty-five years. The 
proprietor of all such laiid to be bound to state the value and rate 
at which he is willing to sell or let it' on a residential tenure. * So 
long as the land is ’not brought within the urban area, the difference 
between the agricultural' letting value and the value put on it 'by 
the owner to be subject td municipal taxation for the benefit of the 
municipality which gives it that additional value, till it is taken 
withih the municipal area, and then Subjected to full taxation. 
m The effect of to arrangement df that hind would be in great 
dejgree to deter proprietors from puking fancy monopoly valqps on 
the land, for if they put it fdo high and deter people from taking 
Vor,. 133.— No. 2. n 
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it, tliey will have to go on paying heavy taxes oh the value assessed • 
by themselves. * . 

When the land is within the municipal area there coineS the 
question of taxing the owner rather than the occupier for permanent 
improvements. The principle seems unassailable. And collaterally 
it might* put. a check on the long leasehold system if the landlord 
were liable for rates, contract notwithstanding ; or excepting only 
existing rates under existing contracts. All this, however, is a 
matter of so much detail that we do not attempt further to Work it 
out here. Nor will we attempt to solve the question whether, apart 
from mere taxation, the community might claim a 'proportion of the 
unearned valpe of land transferred from an agricultural to an urban 
character. Certainly some levy on urban ground-value is a grow- 
ing demand which must be satisfied in some shape. And the sooner 
the matter is settled the better, both to avoid contention, and 
because the taxation question must be settled before we can settle 
the price to be paid when land is taken in the public ihterest. 
Whatever taxation may be decided to be fair will be an abatement 
from” the value on which compensation has to be paid. 

The principle that land required for public purposes jnay bo 
taken is. pretty generally conceded. The difficulty is to settle the 
price. ' Whatever may be the theory there can be no doubt that in 
practice .most exorbitant prices, far beyond the natural selling 
prices, are given. It is not merely the 10 per cent, for disturbance 
— but somehow in every arrangement or arbitration, the public 
interest goes to the wall. The private owner is naturally keen for 
his own interest, and, like most of us, estimates the value of his 
belongings far higher than' other people do ; while the representative 
of the public interest is ‘highly impartial, if not indifferent or some- 
thing worse, and only wants to get the thing settled. The mere* 
fact of .Government being in the market too, immediately raises 
prices. We all remember the price we paid for the telegraph^, and 
how water-shares were run up when the Government came into the 
field; and <their representative proposed to deal liberally with the 
companies. It wbuld be quite impossible to take up land' ‘for 
'extension of towns with gardens and amenities and for. small, 
agricultural holdings and the* like, on such teftns. It never could 
pay to do so/ If we are to have the social reforms we desire, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should establish an adequate machinery 
for arriving at the fair selling value of the land, after making allow- 
anoe ^for sufficient taxation. Looking td the origin of landed pro- 
perty, we may at least claim that tfie price should net be more than 
a willing seller would bbtain if the land were thrown into^the 
We must "not give a price sufficient to Satisfy an un- 
willing ss4fer s< except in the case of residential demesnes and the 
like, which might probably be avoided. > \ , 
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Perhaps if we could establish an effective system of that kind, after 
haying properly taxed the land, it might be all that there would be 
sufficient urgency for demanding in the case of ordinary agricultural 
land. It may well be conceded that a large system of State purchase 
and management of the land could never*pay. For allotments and 
the like the quantity of purely rural land we should want would 
probably not be very large. The agricultural labourers have a great 
many allotments already ; if in some places they want more, there 
are some where they Will hardly have what is offered to them. The 
real question is in regard to urban 'and suburban lands. Even in 
respect to mere allotments the man who most* wants and appreciates 
them, is the sedentary dweller in small towns and villages, the 
mechanic, the shoemaker and the like — the man to whom a little 
work in the open air. is a change,. a relief, a luxury. And for the 
largest social improvements — the decentralization of overcrowded 
cities, the sanitation of towns, thp improvement of workmen’s dwel- 
lings, the gardens, amenities to be attached to those dwellings, and 
by which in the country we may make a counter-weight to tlio 
temptations of the city — for all these things a good system of 
acquiring land is indispensable. Even tlio present Allotment Acts, 
with their almost savage prohibitions 1 of building upon the allot- 
ments, would be better than nothing for suburban purposes, if it 
were only possible to get the land upon reasonable terms. But it is 
notoriously quite impossible to do so. In truth, however, wo want 
more than that. Besides public open spaces we want land upon 
which' houses may be built with gardens attached to them. 
It is for such purposes that the municipalization of a good 
deal of urban and suburban land on reasonable terms would be very 
desirable. A further advantage of a municipalization of that kind 
would be that it would enable us to deal with the great diffi- 
culties between landlord and tenant which arise under the English 
leasehold system. That system is defended on the # ground of the 
need of control over tenants to prevent tlieir injuring their neigh- 
bours. But besides the confiscation of improvements, the control of 
a private landlord over free citizens is always irritating to individuals. 
That system' does not exist in other countries, but the substitute 
for it is a more efficient public control by the municipal author- 
ities. If the municipal authority took the place of the ground land- 
lord, it would, bp , quite reasonable to impose on tenants limitations, 
restrictions and conditions, so far as might be. required in the public 
interest. We might reasonably expect * that such powers would 
not be exercised capriciously and* vexatiously, and individtial 
citizens could not. complain of conditions imposed and administered 

1 Allotment) Acts, 1887/ Sect. 7. “No building other than a tool-house Shall be 
erected — * and if erected the sanitary authority shall forthwith pull down such 
building and sell the material. 1 * 
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by a public authority duly elected. # Altogether a great deal might 
be done, if we could only get the land, at a reasonable pride* If we 
first settled the taxation, and the municipality then took' over the 
land at the free selling price (and not the monopoly .price), and let 
it out on perpetual building leases on fair terms and conditions, ' or 
sold it subject to conditions and general municipal rules, it might 
become possible for a working man to have a cottage and a garden. 
At present, when exorbitant building rates are charged, it is simply 
impossible fbr a working man to have a garden. He cannot pay 
building rates for a quarter of an acre of land. It is detestably hard 
that even in country towns ho should be cooped up, when close by 
good land does* not fetch # more than £1 or £2 an acre. Under the 
monopoly system the moment it is taken for residence it is jumped 
up to an annual charge of £20 or £SfO or £40 an acre. That is a 
hardship which must be abated. We cannot afford to deal too 
liberally with suburban landlords — \n their case the claims of pro- 
perty may be dealt with somewhat strictly, so as tp give fair terms 
and no more. 

All the above refers to England, and mutatis mutandis to the 
greater part of Scotland — the principal difference being that in 
Scotland inferior rights are even less recognized than in England. 
There are no copyholders and very few couimoners there. 

The case is different in Ireland. In Great Britain the feudal 
holders have generally ousted the holders of subordinate rights, and 
become sole owners. In Ireland subordinate rights survived 
morally if not legally, and have now been confirmed by law. 
We have in full force the dual ownership — the landlord, owner 
of the unearned rent — the farmer, owner of th*e “ dominium utile,” 
holding the possessory right and the improvements. We must 
realize that this is not an extraordinary and exceptional state of 
things, but is really the normal, and it may be said the natural 
tenure in almost all the countries of the Old World, whether in 
Asia or in Europe. The unearned rent is the public fund appropriated 
either by the State or by the assignee of the State, the feudal 
landlord or Jagheetdar. That is a right to which no individual has 
any economic claim, and which an individual only holds by service 
grant from the State, or quit of the*service, as in England, because 
he has long so held it. The possessory right is the right of the 
individual founded on economic law — the partition of the soil 
for cultivation and thS improvements made upon it. There is 
no frimd facie reason why these two rights should be combined in 
a gingle person. Where the inferior holder survives, the superior 
has no right to otist him. And on the ojbher hand, the inferior 
holder has. no claim whatever to the unearned rent, which fie. 
did not create, and which he has never possessed.. 

Unless then there be .some other ground of public policy, thero is 
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so far no reason for objecting to the dual ownership in Ireland 
or seeking to put an end to it. On the contrary, all privileged 
ownership, to the exclusion of the general community, of the 
God-given portion of the value of the *soil is revolting to strict 
logical reason, and invidious in democratic days. Why then should 
we seek at a vast expense to get rid of the dual ownership and 
present the unearned rent to a new set of privileged landowners ? 
It is patent that the present tenants have no claim to any such 
thing. Apart from contentious questions as to the settlement of a 
fair rent, impossible arrears, and the like, they have, in theory, 
at any rate, all that they can fairly claim. The principle that 
when, within the term of a settlement, their # relations are disturbed 
by an extraordinary change of values, some concession must be made 
to them,. has been established by the Act of 1887. If then wo. are 
to go further, it is .for those who propose doing so to make out 
a sufficient ground, and to show how the means for effecting a 
further change are to be obtained. 

The proposal to purchase the rights of the landlords and present 
them to the farmers is not argued as founded oi\ any just claim of 
the .farmers. It is rather put that it would be a political object to 
make them absolute owners, and so put an end to agitation about 
rent. That is the ground of expediency. , But as the rent has to be 
collected for forty-nine years, that hardly affects the present genera- 
tion ; and we may well doubt whether at the end of forty-nine years, 
public feeling will be favourable to a privileged land-holding class of 
modern creation. Some classes of Irish farmers may represent in a 
general way the Irish people (supposing the land to be divided 
among them)— but a large proportion of the land of Ireland is held 
by large farmers and others, who have not even that claim. There 
is a good deal of abuse of the tenant-right privilege. There are 
estates which have been sold and paid for where the brothers 
and sons of the old proprietors have turned up as tenants to hold a 
large proportion of the land against all comers. 

' The fact is that the motive power for Irish land purchase is not 
the claim of the tenants or the desire for a landowning peace half 
a century hence, but the feeling that purchase is the only way 
to settle the difficulties of the landlords, and to get rid of the 
political difficulty of dealing with their claims. In truth it .is 
notorious that it is not the tenants who press for land purchase, 
but the organs of the landlords. They want not only the price 
which the land would fetch if put up for sale, but, as is said, to 
u open the market ” and get the price which they deem that they 
ought to get, but cannot get. It is expected that, just as in regard 
to telegraphs, and water companies, and other things, the British 
Treasury coming into the* market will raise the price and secure a 
good valuation. 
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No doubt the Irish landlords are much to be pitied — all landlords . 
are, in these days, in other countries besides Ireland. And certainly 
the functions of an Irish landlord are far from agreeable. Nobody 
would be one who coulde help it. If a benevolent fairy would 
come down and buy them out; we. should be very much obliged to 
the fairy. But as fairies have gone but in Ireland, where is the 
money to come fr<5m ? The cost would be enormous. The 
reservations proposed by Mr. Gladstone could not be maintained. 
If a man is bought out of his estate, he can hardly, utilize his 
demesne, he wants to go away. And as to the great grazing 
and other farms, the, first* thing a Home “Rule Government* would 
desire to do would be to migrate the people from the congested 
districts to the great farms now clear of small tenants. If we buy 
out,. we must do it wholesale. The agricultural rent of Ireland is 
ten millions ; that would bring the purchase money to two hundred 
millions; or making all deductions, say not less than one hundred 
and fifty millions. It is no use blinking tho matter, under round- 
‘about forms and local guarantees, and all the rest ; if we have 
to find the money /ind lend* it at per cent., and accept the risk 
which nobody else will take at 10 per cent. Under every plan 
which has been produced yet, we and we only are to find the money. 
And we may well believe that, however the thing may be 
disguised, no plan is possible, unless we do find the money. The 
moral, we should say is, V Dou!t purchase/* or if wo do purchase, let 
us keep the unearned rent as the public fund for which God 
designed it, and dori*t let us give it away to people who are to 
pay not a farthing, but to get it for nothing forty-nine years hence. 

What is "required is not to purchase the landlords right, but to 
establish a sufficient machinery for fixing the fair rent. That rent 
has been fixed hitherto in a very rough, makeshift way, tq, settle an 
emergent difficulty ; but if the system is to go on we shall require 
more complete machinery to deal with the matter in a more exact 
way, and to minimize all grounds of complaint on either side. We 
must, in. fact, have something like an Jndian settlement department 
to make a settlement, on Indian principles, of the unearned rent. 

The principal difficulty is to disentangle the rent proper from the 
improvements. To do that in a satisfactory way is a task which 
has occupied Us in India for the last hundred years. It cannot Ipe 
said that we* have yet settled atttheproblems involved; but we have 
made much progress, and gaihed much experience. One important 
thing has been made clears viz., that to save the improvements, and 
give fair play tb the farmer, we .must settle the rent Somewhat 
indulgentlyr-must not sail too near, the wind, but must leave some 
margin -to cover variations of seasons, and * circumstanois, and in- 
equalities of all kinds. We must, as it were, Van a sort of low- 
water-lino to keep clear of the ups and dpwns of times and tides* 
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In principle, the Irish have nearly got this already, or ought to have 
it; it only remains to Regularize the system, and settle existing 
questions of old arrears and liabilities. 

To sum up this Irish question we must open our eyes to the fact 
that the dual ownership is founded deep m the nature of things — 
that we have already conceded to the Irish the right to a form of 
property which is all that they can justly claim, and ' which has all 
the advantages of property for the purpose of cultivation, improve- 
ment and free sale/ while it is free from some of the disadvantages 
of absolute 'property — the invjdiousness of exclusive* privilege, and 
the extreme costliness of acquiring sucli a privilege. That cost 
generally ends in shutting out the people from ownership, and 
creating the fresh duality of capitalist landlord and tenant without 
any rights at all. 

• If we cannot confiscate and are not willing to buy the rights of the 
landlords, we must just settle the relative rights of landlords and 
occupancy-proprietors as we do the relative rights of Jagheerdars 
and village proprietors in India. Rather than advance enormous 
sums for purchase, with an uncertain chance, of getting them back 
again, if we are to pay for past misdeeds, it 'would be better to pay 
down a much smaller sum as a price to compensate tie landlords 
for giving a certain margin of privilege to the tenants, and so avoid 
future questions and future troubles. We might thus at once 
establish a stable property without creating an over-privileged class 
or too much shutting the door in future to provident poor men 
desirous of acquiring farms. If, say, one-fourth of the estimated fair 
rent were struck off*, there would be a sufficient margin, and the 
farmer might well pay the remaining three-fourths in good seasons 
and in bad. 

All that has been said in this article is very general,, and many 
points are shortly, put, which could only be worked out at much 
greater length. It suggests nothing very ne\y ; but, feeling that 
Radical views on the land are at present rather undefined, the writer 
has attempted to present a synopsis of the subject, from the point 
of view of a moderate Radical, in which he has tried to dovetail 
and join in one whole the several aspects of the subject. He has 
tried neither * to carry too far first principles inconsistent with existing 
facts, nor to shrink from going so far as under existing circumstances 
lie thinks we ought to go and fairly may go. « 

Geobge Campbell. 
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The Conservative party cafmot justly complain if, in certain quarters, 
an idea may prevail that they will some day “ dish ” Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends by bringing in a Home Rule Bill. But audacity of 
that kind requires a Disraeli to conceive it, and the energetic appeal 
made to them by Mr. Andrew Reid in the Westminster Review for 
November, 1889, will fall, I fear, upon deaf ears. Independently 
of that question, however, -the various papers communicated to the 
“ New Round Table,” are full of interest. A careful study of the 
Irish problem, both in Ireland and elsewhere, determined me in 1886-7, 
to adhere tp the old policy of the Liberal party. Perhaps a few 
notes from a Liberal Unionist, written from the point of view of the 
political student, rather than of the partizan, may be an acceptable 
contribution to the discussion: I must ask pardon for saying that 
the writers of the papers seem to me hardly to realize the huge 
importance of the subject in hand. It is, as .Professor Freeman 
observed a few months ago, the most important question that has 
arisen among us since William III. landed on our shores. It has 
recently developed, in fact, into a proposal to undo the constitutional 
work of William, and to revert to. something like the .system which 
existed in the days of the Stuarts. The main difference would be 
that in place of one sovereign actively reigning over the three 
separate kingdoms, and disposing of their resources, there would be 
a supreme Parliament exercising jointly with the Sovereign that- 
superior authority wielded formerly by the Spvereign alone, f That 
might be a wise change, but it certainly would 1 be an enormous one. 
For such a revolution an overwhelming need should obviously exist* 
When Mr. Andrew Reid says to the Tories : — “Now is your oppor- 
tunity! Bring in with an Irish Home Rule measure, a Scotch 
Home Rule 3?ill, and a Welsh Home Rule Bill/ — he declares for 
federation 5 and that is a very large order indeed. It could not be 
settled in one, or two, or even half a dozen Parliaments! But limit- 
ing the discussion to Home Rule for Ireland, Mr. Reid certainly sees 
one of the grave reasons which determined me adversely to the pro- 
ject. that is, he appreciates * the danger of it, “Why, not,” be 
writes, “ bring in a schejne of Home Rule accompazded with plans 
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for the consolidation and reorganization of our Army and Navy ? 
The stability of the Union should be maintained, not by demolishing 
home liberties, but by increasing our military resources. Leave 
battering rams and Irish* cabins alone, and take to Armstrong guns 
and Irish fortresses. High rents will not protect the .Uifion, but 
high forts might. . * . . . The despotism of arms should be enough 
for England’s conscience and safety without adding to it in Ireland 
the Coercion of laws. . . . With the British sentinel at the door 
of the Irish Parliament, how shall Ireland escape out of the 
Union?” This is strong, but not,, I think, inadequate language; 
for I entirely share Mr. Reid’s apprehensions. If cc national 
, sentiment ” is the inspiring motive of the demand for an 
Irish Parliament, neither the statutory Parliament of 1886, .nor 
any mere Federal Parliament, will satisfy it. With either body 
it would be necessary to guard against the example set by the 
limited Irish Parliament, which asserted and achieved its indepen- 
dence by arms in 1782.' Whatever <c national sentiment” exists 
on the subject (and in rural Ireland it is not, I think, much) clusters 
round that Parliament and its brief and brilliant life of eighteen 
years. Its numerous blunders, its continual 4 ‘coercion,” the 
thoroughly ruthless English way in which it suppressed an un- 
justifiable revolt-, are forgotten. The men of the “ Protestant 
Ascendency,” who alone struggled to save it, are painted as heroes. 
The rebels, like Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Wolfe Tone, both free- 
thinkers, and Father Murphy and Father Roche, professing 
Catholics, who conspired to overthrow and supersede it, are also 
canonized. But the men, like Clare and Castlereagh, who voted for. 
its union with the British Parliament*, and who were the close friends 
and allies of the Catholic leaders in those days of crisis, are now 
denounced as ruffians and traitors. There is not much consistency 
in Irish “ Nationalism,” nor, perhaps, should we be very reasonable 
to expect it. But if ever it become necessary to confer on Ireland 
a separate constitution,- this and this only is the Parliament that 
would give the slightest hope of success. Associated .with it there 
are unquestionably some great memories. In the sad and dreary 
chronicles of Irish history it shines ojit with a sparkling lustre. 
Irishmen who oppose its revival are not forbidden to lament its fall. 
It really owed its ruin to French intrigues* and* invasions, and to a 
considerable number of. Irishmen, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
sympathizing with and aiding them. At the time of Hoche’s 
expedition Ireland was defenceless, and if the “unsubsidized allies 
of England ” had not scattered his fleet, the* fate of Europe would 
probably have been different. But these now-a-days are academic, 
questions. I merely contend that an .Irish Parliament without 
historic prestige, which would need “ high forts, Armstrong guns, 
and British sentinels ” to keep it in order and subjection, would not 
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create a “ union of hearts/' and would * have a very* short -lease of 
life. If the Various sections of the United Kingdom decide to sub- - 
stitute a feudal system of government for that which now obtains, 
Ireland will, of course, haye to take her chance with the rest* and 
Ulster will, ‘doubtless, insist on having a division of Ireland. But 
short of that, a limited statutory Parliament of the type of the pro- 
ject of 1886, would give Ireland the greatest and most legitimate 
grievance she has had since the penal laws.' * It would satisfy no 
one,, and would outrage equally the two strpngest political -parties 
in Ireland — strong not in numbers, but in’ force and influence — 
the Fenians and the Orangemen, each .of which is vigorously 
“ nationalist ” from its own point of view. A repeal of the union, • 
combined with a settlement of the land question, the raising of the 
suffrage £or*a generation, and the grant of ex-officio seats in an Irish 
House of Peers to the heads of the three great Churches, might 
possibly secure to Ireland peace and prosperity under a separate 
Parliament. This would probably make her u a nation.”* It wpuld, 
at all events, leave her the pride and self-respect* so necessary to 
resist the fatal attraction of Irish-America, which uses her merely as 
. the tool of an hereditary vendetta against England, with which it is 
idle to reason. 

The other point in Mr. Reid’s article which chiefly strikes me is 
his menace against the House of Lords. The next election, he con- 
siders, will bring Mr. Gladstone back to power, with, say a majority, 
of seventy, or eighty in the House of Commons. This is, I observe, 
the utmost that the most sanguine Liberal expects. In other words, 
'Mr. Gladstone's government would be absolutely dependent on Mr. 
Parnell. • Let us clearly take, stock of the situation that would then 
arise. Mr. Gladstone would of course, pass his Home Rule Bill 
through the House of Commons, and equally of course, it would be 
rejected by the House of Lords. Mr. Reid thinks that this rejec- 
tion would be so unpopular that an exceeding bitter cry would be 
raised against the Upper House, a cry that would sweep it and the 
hereditary principle together out of Great Britain. But is that so 
sure ? There would still be a large majority in England (proper) 
opposed to Home Rule. At present the members of the House of 
Commons for England (proper) are, I suppose, about two and a half 
to one against Home Rule* The elections would have reduced, but 
not abolished, ‘the English majority ; the. House of Lords would then 
constitute itself the special champion of England, plus Ulster, against 
the combined Scotch/Irish, and Welsh majorities. In that struggle 
England would be bound to win. Men are now moving about 
in Scotland and in Wales, as well as in Ireland, stirring up old 
bitterness and galvanmng*into life forgotten jealousies #nd animosi- 
ties against England, feelings which, were, all. but dead. Boglish- 
men are Used to such censures, and bear them in large quantity'with 
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a proud indifference. But some day they may be stung to resent- 
ment, for after all it is England that* has led, taught, and mainly 
made the Empire. Some day English platforms may. resound to 
the retaliatory language of* scorn and defiance, and then ? This 
is what I fear may happen at the next elections, or the 
next. In round numbers, England has four million votes ; 
and , Scotland, Ireland, and, Wales, a million and a half between 
them. Mr. Giffen has just told us that eight-tenths of the wealth of 
the United Kingdom is England’s, one-tenth is Scotland’s, less than 
half-a-tenth Ireland’s, and I suppose less than a quarter of a tenth 
Wales’s. I cannot understand how a radical change in the conStitii- 
■ tion is to be accomplished by a Scotch, Irish, and Welsh combination 
'overruling the majority of England. If the attempt is made, it 
seems to me that the House of Lords will be forced into the'position 
. of England’s special champion, and its enemies, so far from ending 
Or mending it, will immortalize it. The first condition of giving 
either to Ireland or to any part of the United Kingdom Parliamentary ' 
Home Ilule is that a substantial majority of the people of England 
(proper)’ should be persuaded to sanction it. The federal develop- 
ment of the Home Rule scheme seems to me to have greatly dimin- 
ished Ireland’s chances. England (I ought perhaps to say Great 
Britain) is alone in the world in having imperial or external affairs 
which are of vastly more importance to her existence and prosperity, 
even than her domestic affairs. She dare not give the disposal of the 
army or navy, or the conduct of foreign, Indian, or colonial affairs, or 
the arrangement of her tariff, or sea traffic, into the hands of a federal 
assembly, unless she had in it a predominance even greater than that 
with which she is content in the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
To ask her to enter a federation of various countries on anything like 
equal terms looks to me like inviting her* to commit suicide. Some 
people appear to think that the great colonies would be more inclined 
for “ federation of the empire ” if we had federation begun at home, 
and that setting up a Parliament in Dublin is to begin it. I think, 
on the contrary, that federalism at homo would greatly delay, and 
probably altogether prevent, “ federation of the empire,” with which, 
so far as I can understand s 6 vague a phrase, I have much sympathy. 
No well-wisher of’ “ imperial federation ” would risk it upon the 
doubtful experiment of an Irish Parliament. However this may' be, 
federalism is a vastly greatef matter than mefely reviving a parlia- 
ment of some kind in Ireland, But the two ideas have got mixed 
up in the public mind of late, much, I conceive, to the prejudice of 
them both. 

• Passing’ the short articles of Lady Robinson, Sir Walter Foster, 
and Lord Monkswell, which* are of a. purely party -character, I note 
. two thoughtful articles, by Lord Ashbumham and Mr. Evelyn. It is 
a pity that temperate thihkers and Writers on this Home Rule ques- 
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tioa will not endeavour to put themselves in the place of the Ulster 
Protestants and seek to comprehend their point of view. Ulster has 
prospered enormously under the Union, and men naturally cling to 
the government under whiqh they have enjoyed prosperity, order, and 
liberty, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, let us say, declare u We 
have not prospered under the Union, and therefore we want a Par- 
liament for our own affairs” Ulster say§ : u We have prospered very 
much under the Union, and therefore we are determined to uphold 
it.” Let us grant that the first contention is reasonable ; surely so 
also is the second. Then Ulster says : “ The ‘ Nationalists ’ object 
to be governed by the majority of the United Kingdom; well, we 
object to be governed by the majority of Ireland alone.” Is not 
the objection precisely the same in both cases ? Is there any prece- * 
dent for* forcing a very prosperous and contented people under the 
rule of an unprosperous and very discontented people oven .when 
there was no bad blood on either side ? I should be much interested 
to*leam how Lord Ashburnham would proceed to convince my typical 
Ulsterman thht he was in the wrong. There are of course questions 
of reasonable sentiment as well as of self-interest which animate the 
Ulster Protestants. What liunnymode is to England, and Bannock- 
burn to Scotland, Derry is to Ulster. Each means a successful^ 
resistance to an intolerable tyranny. The Ulstermen object to be 
under a Parliament which would, of course, . be really ruled by the 
Catholic priests. Seeing that the priests objected to be ruled by the 
Protestant Parliament before the Union, this cannot be considered 
irrational.* They also refuse to abandon their fellow Protestants of 
all denominations scattered throughout the rest of Ireland, by making 
separate terms for themselves. That is high-minded and chivalrous. 
It is not generally recognized ‘in Great Britain how completely the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church has removed all jealousies and 
estrangement between the various Protestant churches in Ireland. I 
suspect that. Mr. Gladstone's great and wise act of disestablishment 
out of which Home Rule sprang, has rendered Home Rule impos- 
sible, unless the Protestants can be converted to it. If “ gallant 
little Wales ” could be induced to unite herself with Ireland, and so 
equalize the two creeds, perhaps Ulster might become less coy. I 
gather from some of Lord Ashburnham’s remarks, and also from the 
few* observations of Mr. f Evelyn, that they would agree with me as to 
the superiority of repeal of the Union oven the creation of a statutory 
Parliament. Ulster, I fear, is equally determined against both. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre's article is chiefly remarkable as containing a 
declaration in Wour of federalism.* He considers that the relations 
not only “ of Ireland to r Great Britain ” bnt also of u the component 
parts of Great Britain ” amongst ? themselves are in question. , He 
points as a precedent to u the severance to a certain extent of^ the 4 
two Provinces (of Upper and Lower Canada) and ‘the substitution of 
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A Federal Union between them and the* colonies of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia.” Canada was divided because the French 
Catholics feared being overruled and oppressed by the British 
Protestants — just as to-day Ulster and the Irish Protestants generally 
fear being overruled and oppressed by Che Irish Catholics. The 
two parties could not live peaceably together in Canada, and had to 
♦be separated. Ulster claims the same status as Quebec claimed; 
supposing Home Rule to be decided upon, how can she, justly, 
be denied ? Is it reasonable to require that Great Britain should be 
divided into three, or more likely six, Provinces, each with a separate 
local Parliament,- because a certain unknown proportion of the 
people of Ireland desire a local Parliament ? I say unknown, 
because, till the land question is settled, it is quite impossible to 
know how deep the Home Rule feeling goes in Ireland. . Of the 
three and a half millions of Irish Catholics, a substantial number, 
chiefly of the educated and propertied laymen, are avowed and 
decided Unionists. How many of the remainder are “ pious#” 
Home Rulers, or would on the whole prefer to remain as they are, it 
is impossible to say. Vast numbers, from natural deference aiul 
respect, take their opinions blindly from their priests, who are all 
more or less decided Home Rulers. On the other hand, the parsons 
and ministers are Unionists, almost to a man. The situation is 
difficult no doubt ; but I do not see that it affords adequate reason 
for breaking off Ireland, and I am convinced it affords no shadow of 
treason for breaking up Great Britain. Lord Rosebery, whom, and 
Mr. John Morley, I regard as far away, the two ablest exponents of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, said, at the close of the year, in 
Glasgow, that *“ an Irish and a Scotch Parliament involved an 
English Parliament, and this England was determined not to have.” 
Lord Rosebery here puts the case in a nutshell. I suspect the 
Queen might righteously* be advised to veto a Home Rule Bill that 
was not supported by a majority of the members of the House 
of Commons for England (proper). The veto cannot be pronounced 
obsolete since the prerogative was wisely, I think, used by 
Mr. Gladstone to abolish purchase in the army. The constitution of 
. an American State cannot be altered by a vote in Congress, nor can 
the American Constitution itself be altered without a great majority, 
both in Congress and the States. Similarly it is not enough, 1 
conceive, that a majority of the members for Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, should vote for an Irish parliament. There must also be 
a substantial majority of the members for England in its favour 
to ensure durability and peace. 

It is worth remembering that in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, a 
veto on anychange in thestatute constituting the Irish Parliament, was 
reserved to the authority that created it. Failing agreement between 
the tvwo Parliaments no change could be made in the state until 103 
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members from Ireland and 28 representative peers were summoned 
to Westminster for the special purpose. In fact the old Imperial 
Parliament was to be reconstituted ad hoc . Following the analogy, 
the separate British and Irish Parliament should now be revived to 
decide the Home Rule Question as they decided the question -of 
Union, in 1800. It is curious that the possibility of England 
violating the Unidn settlement when she had secured a united par-* 
liament, in ‘ which she possessed a great predominance was actually 
discussed in the Irish House of Commons, but the idea was consi- 
dered too absurd to excite apprehension. The Union was approved 
by the British Parliament, Lords and Commons, with practical una- 
nimity.' In Ireland, the" only party that cared for her own parlia- 
ment was the party of the “ Protestant Ascendency.” By the 
Catholic party of the day, the Union was certainly esteemed to be a 
great deliverance. When long afterwards O’Connell required argu- 
ments to use against it he had to go to the speeches and writings o£ 
the w Ascendency ” to find them. 

Passing by the articles of Mr. Winterbotham and Mr. Coleridge, 
which being only of a party character are outside the scope of my 
notes, I meet an interesting article from the pen of Mr. Page Hopps, 
who is, I believe, a Unitarian clergyman. Mr. Page Hopps, I think, 
appreciates the situation very clearly. He alone sees that the great 
issue is “ Local Government for Ireland versus Home Rule.” This 
statement of the case needs amplification. I should describe the 
issue to be, whether the decentralization which we all approve shall 
proceed by way of Local Government or of Federal Parliament ; 
and this is so grave a question, it so deeply involves the safety and 
power of the empire, and especially of England (proper) that We shall 
be fortunate if we can get it settled without civil convulsion. I am 
for Local Government iu Ireland as in Great Britain, for county, 
district and parish councils. Rural society in Ireland has been 
broken up by the agitation of the last ten years, aided, if not caused, 
as it has been by agricultural distress. For the broken authority, 
example and influence of the landlord, substitutes have to be devised. 
Mr. John Morley, Lord Spencer, Professor Bryce, and Mr,. Gladstone 
himself, have recently spoken in favour of this system of rural coun- 
cils for Great Britain. A fortiori it is needed in Ireland. But you 
cannot have both this and Home 'Rule ” : they are incompatible and 
exclude each other. An Irish Parliament would have a fierce 
struggle for existence. There would be men from Ulster pardonably 
eager to use against it the methods by which it was wrested *ftom 
the Imperial Parliament. There would be many men in the Union 
States active and skilful in setting it at war with, the British Parlia- 
ment. a X$ would be bound to centralize-^to collect. all possible power 
, withinitself so as to resist its numerous enemies. On^the other 
hand,, the institution of local government Would leave an Irish Par- 
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.fiament nothing to do but collect taxes for the British Treasury, and 
' it would soon perish of weakness and contempt. Mr. Page Hopps 
has formulated this issue very clearly arid cprrectly. He is not so 
happy when he refers to Ulster and its possible submission to Home 
Buie. The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland is a. close corporation, 
whicfit appoints its own prelates, and manages Church, affairs without 

* interference by the laity. The Irish Protestant Churches are highly 

democratic bodies in the government of which the l^ity take a very 
large part. Their assemblies have declared in the most uncompro- 
mising terms against Home Rule. If, then, the. priests truly repre- 
sent the opinions of their people, surely, it follows a fortiori that 
the parsons and ministers must represent truly the opinions of 
theirs. Whatever inay be the merits of Home Rule I hope, for the 
peace of the realm and .the honour of England, it may never be 
forced on an unwilling Ulster. * , 

Lord Brassey, in declaring himself for Home Rule, observes that — 
u It will give us the hearts of the Irish, people not only in Ireland 
but throughout the world.*’ These certainly would be worth 
possessing.. As regards the hearts at home, I feel sure none would 
be gained by any such measure as that of *1886, and as some speaker 
has said “ there are hearts to be lost as well as to be won in 
Ireland.” As regards the Irish hearts in the United States, no 
English legislation for Ireland will influence them. They are the 
slaves of a vendetta handed on blindly from father to son, and, as I 
have already said, if would be waste of time to reason with a vendetta 
We must only reckon with it and possess our souls in patience. 

This* vendetta, it must be remembered, is useful politically to the 
Irish-Amoricans ; a common hatred of England serves as a sort of 
cement to keep their party together and perpetuate their political 
power. The idea that any measures of administration in Ireland will 
moderate or assuage the r wrath of this party against England seems 
to me quite visionary. Their anger is founded quite as much in 
policy as in- feeling, and must be left to time which, aided by 
American good sense, can alone extinguish it. We shall do better 
to be just and fear not. The difficulty, of course/ is for us to agree 
on what is just. 

On this point I trust I shall riot unduly offend susceptibilities by 
saying that the Home* Rule policy of 1886 seemed to me to bear all. 
the worst features of the Anglo-Irish legislature of the 18th centuiy. 
It was prompted really by English convenience not by Irish needs. 

* In no way can England exercise a more powerful and less legitimate 
influence on Irish affairs than through a limited Irish parliament. 
Many of the most oppressive laws against Ireland were passed in the 
bid subordinate Parliament, and often by the very men 'who suffered 
most frqjn their oppression. Acts qf the Irish ' Parliament extin- 

. guisbed the Irish woollen industry. England cannot escape the 
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con s eq u enc es of her own predominance, and if she cannot exercise Jt 
directly, as at present under open criticism, she had better surrender 
it altogether. As regards Ireland herself, I am unable to see any 
safe and honourable place for her in the world outside the Union, and 
there is certainly a very great and secure place for her- to fill izisiSe 
of it. 

By “Ulster” in this article, I mean the Plantation comprising 
about three-fourths of geographical Ulster. Donegal was never 
planted, but is nominally an Ulster county and returns four Home 
Rule members to Parliament. The Celtic remnant in Ulster after 
the conquest was pushed west into Donegal, much as the conquering 
Celts themselves many centuries before had pushed the persisting 
Irish race into the sea whence a few survivors reached the Western 
isles of Scotland. Ulster altogether returns 33 members to Parlia- 
ment of whom the Plantation returns 26— viz., 16 Unionists and 10 
Home Rulers. Some of the latter won their scats by narrow 
ntajorities, as in Derry city by a majority of one, and in Belfast West 
of 112. These 16 members are the only representatives Ireland 
supplies for the two-fifths of her population, which, whether right or 
wrong, is fiercely opposed to Home Rule. In truth, the failure of 
our representative system to represent is exceptionally conspicuous in 
Ireland. 


Emerson Dawson. 



A THEORY OE LAUGHTER. 


It may, * perhaps, be assumed that no one who has cared to pay 
attention to the subject is thoroughly satisfied by the theories of 
laughter. Taken separately or in combination they give a more 
or less sufficing explanation up to a* certain point; but all at length 
come either to a nee plus ultra or are mere balderdash, like that 
resounding old definition of humour as . the interpenetration of the 
finite and the infinite, or the making of latighter itself a mere func- 
tion of the mysterious spleen. 

The best definition of a good witticism is perhaps that which, 
greatly abridged, attributes to that particular form of laughter- 
excitant a ter Hum quid , as it were ; one of the stock illustrations of 
which is the venerable anecdote of the man who met another carry- 
ing a hare, and said to him : “ Is that your own hare or .a wig ? ” 
Here (in tho definition) the third element is the other mans own 
hair, understood* or subsumed ; and the essence of the joke is said 
tqp consist in two necessaries : the incongruity and the suddenness of 
the subsumption. Tho more intense these two qualities are, the 
better for the joke and for the laugher. Agreed. This then is 
what causes the laughter. But how does it do so ? Why should 
we laugh at a Jhighly incongruous aqd dashingly sudden subsumption, 
at what French well calls le mot pour rire ? 

Here is the hiatus raldc defimdus which has never been bridged 
over by any of the theories ; the world is made no further in that 
direction ; we have come to a dead wall, or are in a cul-de-sac, or 
however else we please to phrase it. It seems, at least, that, in 
electrician’s terms, the connection has not been made here ; the cir- 
cuit remains to be completed. 

Before going farther, the witticism question must be a little better 
threshed out. “ Something incongruous or unaccountable, exciting 
surprise in the laugher .... seems to be the commonest cause 
of laughter,” said Darwin {Expression of the Emotions , p. 200) ; 
and again : “ Something unexpected — a novel or incongruous idea 
which breaks through an habitual train of thought — appears to be a 
strong element in the ludicrous ” (p. 202). Schopenhauer, who is 
not, we believe, cited by Darwin, says that laughter arises from our 
remarking suddenly the disparity between a concept [<?.y. wig], and 
Vol. 133.— No, 2. 0 
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the real object [hara] which in thought we connect with that con- 
cept ; and the laugh itself is only the expression of this disparity. 
Here, in this last clause, Schopenhauer seems to leap the “ deep 
gulf fixed,” without seeing t that he does so. Again, laughter results 
then from a paradoxical and therefore unexpected subsumption, 
either in words [hair] or in acts. Here is, very succinctly, the 
true theory of the ludicrous (Pie Wille , u.s.w., Bk. i.‘ § 13). Again 
he adds, in the Complements to the sarao first Book (ch. viii.'l that 
the source of the ludicrous is the* paradoxical and consequently 
unexpected subsumption of an object [hare] under a conception 
[hair or wig] with which it is otherwise completely heterogeneous ; 
and the phenomenon of laughter therefore indicates the sudden 
apprehension of a relation of incongruity between this conception 
and the object really thought. . . . “ It is possible, indeed, to bring 
everything that excites laughter to a syllogism, with an undisputed 
major, and an unexpected minor that is imposed in some sort by a 
trick.” 

\e.g . : A wig is not your own hair ; 

That is not your own j | ; 

••• It may be a wig.] 

“ From this connection results . a conclusion partaking of the 
ludicrous quality.” “ The discovery of the incongruity which exists 
between tin? thought [hair and wig] and the perception, that is the 
reality [hare] causes pleasure.” [Here, in the words a causes pleasure” 
is the ‘Same chamois-bound over the same chasm] “ and we 
abandon ourselves willingly to the convulsive spasms which the 
discovery provokes.” Tljis last wind-up is a mere trite statement of 
actual fact, masquerading as an explanation ; and seeing this, perhaps, 
Schopenhauer goes on to expound its reason. 

Perception is the original form of knowledge inseparable from animal 
nature, in which everything that gives direct satisfaction to the Will 
presents itself. It is the medium of the presont, of enjoyment and gaiety ; 
moreover it costs no effort. With thinking, the opposite is the case ; it is 
know-ledge raised to the second power, and is never exercised without 
effort ; often not without considerable effort. Besides, it is the conoeptions 
of thought that oppose the gratification of our immediate desires ; for as 
the medium of the past, of the future, and of serious reflections, they are 
the vehicle of our fears, our repentance, and all our cares. It must there- 
fore rejoice us to find this severe, perpetual, importunate governor, the 
Beason, for once caught in the act; and convicted of insufficiency. That 
is why laughter is the near relation of joy. 

This exposition is pleasant reading, but it does not tell us how 
the laughter takes place ; all it does, at best, is to throw a bright 
light upon the precise juncture where the laughter comes in. When 
he says, too, that as a rule, laughing is a pleasant condition; and 
accordingly the apprehension of an incongruity existing between the 
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thought and the perception, that is the reality, gives us pleasure, he 
is merely begging the question. Indeed, though Schopenhauer, 
following Marshall Hall, referred all involuntary movements — sneez- 
ing, yawning, sobbing, “ cramps and' convulsions of all kinds,” 
especially from epilepsy, tetanus, hydrophobia, or an electric current — 
to the spinal cord and therefore to the Will, he did not* mention 
laughter in that, connection, nor (Complements to Bk. ii. Ch. 20) 
does he ever, when treating of laughter, refer laughter to the 
Will, so that it almost seems as if we might conclude from every 
side that Schopenhauer, who was so often cocksure of himself, was 
conscious of not being quite crystal clear on the subject of laughter. 

•The subject is extremely complex, said Darwin (p. 200) ; “ why 
the laughter of man should be a rapidly reiterated sound cannot be 
explained” (p. Oil). u The problem of the origin and true significa- 
tion of laughter was posed as far back as Cicero,” wrote Schopenhauer, 
“ but only to be at once dismissed as insoluble.” 

Cicero’s points were these : Wliat is laughter ; in what manner 
is it formed ; how does it produce itself, and burst forth all at once, 
impossible to be controlled ; and how does it simultaneously affect, 
the sides, the mouth, the veins, the face, the eyes (J)e Orcit ., ii. 58). 
He did go on to refer to ugliness (turpitudo) and deformity as sub- 
jects of laughter, but not in a satisfying manner ; and for deformities 
we must now read in perhaps incongruity. 

And then Schopenhauer rapidly alludes to many theories, in- 
cluding his pet Kant’s, which all very quickly self- disclose their 
insufficiency. • But then ho goes on to boast that “here, after so 
many previous fruitless attempts, the true theory of the ludicrous is 
discovered, and the problem stated but given up by Cicero is 
definitively solved.” For the reasons indicated above, it does not 
seem that this can bo conceded to. Schopenhauer. He has not com- 
pleted the connection between his sudden psychical disparity— 
Darwin’s .unexpected incongruity — and the actual bodily laughter. 

It would not seem that, by the nature of the case, the subject 
can be so* “ extremely complex.” The effect is ever the same, 
and always immediate ; and for those two reasons the nexus sought 
ought to be simple rather than complicated. 

Let it be supposed that the brain-substance can be tickled ; and 
before this notion excites a smile, let it be remembered that in the 
case of persons who are bodily very ticklish, actual touching of the 
surface of the body is not necessary ; it is quite enough that, in Mrs. 
Jarley’s immortal words, “ the fingers should be crooked as if in the 
act of tickling ” in order to produce the full effect, and the consecu- 
tive spasmodic laughter. Mrs. Carlyle wrote to her uncle (Dec. ,13, 
1847) : “ Everybody has seen children thrown almost into convulsions 
by someone . going through the motions of tickling them.” The 
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imagination is said to be tickled by a ludicrous idea ; “ and this so- 
called tickling of *the mind,” said Darwin (p. 201), “is curiously 
analogous with that of the body ” This is just what is now being 
pushed a little further home ; for tickling* the mind is an expression 
like wooden iron. f 

* Let it be supposed then that the brain-substance Can be tickled 
by the currents in the nerves of sight and hearing, which are the 
conduits of the ludicrous, just as the nerves of touch convey to the 
brain the sensations of being muscularly tickled. If the nerve- 
messages can thus tickle the brain-substance at all, it is obvious that 
they cannot always tickle it ; and their tickling power must be 
limited to the cases in which there is a sudden and unexpected and 
unaccountable incongruity in their information. This occurrence' is 
so exceedingly sudden that it may be supposed to take place in an 
inconceivably brief instant of time, on a spot of the brain-substance 
so inconceivably small as to resemble a mathematical point. Brain- 
tickle then would be caused by the inexpressibly fine and close 
impact of a flash-like volte-face or alternation of the nerve- current. 
In fact the intervals of space and time we are now considerirfg are 
. so utterly minute as to be like the differentiations in the Calculus, 
about which Sir W. It. Hamilton could never satisfy his imagina- 
tion. Comparison of this infinitesimality with the tickling delicately 
effected with a hair by one child on the lip of another furnishes but 
a clumsy analogy y and the end of the hair is but a coarse stump to 
the fine point of the joke. 

Of course the case here taken is that of a man jfrho is a good 
•judge of a joke, who 44 sees the point,” who . 44 knows when to 
laugh ” in fact, in the excellently evolved common phrases ; and not 
a casein which there exists a readiness to giggle, or to guffaw after 
the manner of the laughing jackass — a human character well known 
in many a coterie — at . words or occurrences that are only very 
moderately ludicrous,' and sometimes not ludicrous at all $ contain- 
ing only the sudden element, and not the incongruous. Cicero’s 
Aproniufc laughed both in wine and in danger ; and this facile readi- 
ness would, on the theory here sketched, indicate an abnormal 
ticklesoraeness of the brain-sujbstance, which can be well understood 
by those who may have seen the curious spectacle of two ultra- 
ticklesome and attached friends endeavouring, in nervous paroxysms 
of laughter, to get seated side by side on the same sofa for a much- 
wanted confab after long separation. In such a condition as* this 
are the brains of the idiots in an asylum, described by Darwin as 
exploding in laughter when complaining of a black eye ; and grin- 
ning, chuckling, and giggling, when food is given, bright colours 
seen, or„ music heard. ' Here would be the very thing guarded 
against above, in the case of the normal brain, of the sudden messages 
of sight and hearing -almost always tickling the diseased brain- 
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substance. With idiots, as Dr. Crichton Browne informed Darwin 
(p. 199), a laughter is the most prevalent and frequent of all the 
emotional, expressions.” Happy idiots ! 

But this is not confined to convicted idiots ; 

Per risum multum 

" . Poteris cognoscere stultum, 

said the middle-age doggrel ; children and the uneducated, wrote 
Schopenhauer, laugh at the most trifling things, even at misfortunes 
if they are unexpected ; and Martial (ii. 41) could neatly say what 
we all join in — provided it degenerate not, into the perpetual giggle — 

• * Hide si sapis, O puella ricle. 

Abnormal ticklesomeness of the brain may be fostered by other causes ; 
as in the German soldiers round Paris who, after continued strong 
excitement from exposure to extreme danger, wore prone to burst 
into loud laughter at the tiniest joke. This was what would be 
generally called relief from tension, that is, the brain and the body 
obtained at long last what they had ^been demanding, the tickle and 
the consequent shaking which is so beneficial. t For laughter, and 
habitual* laughter is, we‘ all know, beneficial. Laugh and grow fat 
says crowd-wisdom in the proverb. Darwin, with excellent direct- 
ness, said the sound of laughter is produced by a deep inspiration, 
followed by short, interrupted, spasmodic, contractions of the chest, 
and especially of the diaphragm (p. 202), and it is probably the 
important benefit of the vibration, shaking, convulsion, of the 
abdomen— \vh i cli promotes full digestion,, and thence the health of # 
all the organs, including the brain — that is the final cause of 
laughter,, and not “ cheerfulness of the mind,” as is commonly said. 
And so a not should be inserted in Darwin’s speculation that 
“ laughter seems primarily to be the expression of mere joy or happi- 
ness ” (p. 1 98). Thus, too, that leading benefit from shaking may 
be the true ultimate reason of the pleasantness of laughter, and of 
the pursuit by the throng of the amusement they so rarely find. The 
mental cheerfulness is an effect, and £< the mien or appearance of 
laughter is very closely . related to joy ” ( Schopenhauer) for the 
grossly physical reason just stated. , . . 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, however, in his able Physiology of Laughter 
( Essays , 2nd series, 1863) takes an opposite view from the above ; 
and, with his great authority, asserts that “ the movement^ of chest 
and limbs which we make when laughing have no object ” (p. 111). 
But he also, if we interpret aright, says that his own main theory 
“ does not apply to the laughter that follows certain perceptions of 
incongruity (p. 113).' Of this kind of laughter-.— the kind which 
most concerns us here — his explanation seems to be, briefly, that an 
excess of nervous energy discharges itself as “ an efflux through the 
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motor nerves to various classes of the muscles, producing the half- 
convulsive actions we term laughter.” 

A consideration of a totally different nature, which falls in here, 
seems to deal a fatal ]blow at the broad theorem that laughter 
expresses happiness and cheerfulness. In the last analysis, and in its 
inmost essence, a witticism is ever cold and neutral ; there is no senti- 
ment, no warmth, no passion, left about it. Being purely cervical, 
it is, as it were, by the nature of the case, when carefully con- 
sidered in the abstract, steely, clear-cut, edged, angular, mathe- 
matical ; it is stripped of all emotion ; it is simply and nakedly the 
swift alternation of two incongruous nerve-messages ; and this being 
so, the laughter it excites would seem to have no possible parentage 
in an immediately previous state of happiness or cheerfulness in its 
hearer (although a predisposition to laughter of course helps the 
witticism to its effect). Cheerfulness and happiness, on the other 
hand, are, according to their degrees of warmth and intensity, 
conditions of the sentiments, the emotions, the passions — that is, of 
the satisfied Will — and not conditions of the intellect, of the brain- 
function per se. 

On the theory here developed, then, the efficient cause of laughter 
would be brain-tickle. And proneness to laughter, uncommon 
susceptibility to brain-tickle, would, on the laugh-and-grow-fat 
principle, produce one of the dyspeptic Carlyle's abominations (in 
others), a “ eupeptic” man. Great men are seldom great laughers, 
said Oxenstiern's sufficiently remarkable great-nephew, and it would 
seem only natural to conclude that an extra susceptibility to tickling 
in the” brain-matter might interfere with its graver work. Alone of 
mortals, Zoroaster, according to Pliny and Parsi tradition, laughed 
while coming into the world; but this, like the similar stories in 
the Jupiter and the Hercules myths, must be regarded as the 
metaphorical laughter of all thunder-gods, which is still preserved in 
the Persian expression for the peals : kandah i barq, the laughter 
of the lightning; which, again, will. remind any one of ( Shel ley’s 
Cloud : “ I laugh as I pass, in thunder.” 

The brain-substance theory of laughter would sort well with the. 
existence of a laughing disease. Dr.. A. Campbell, superintendent 
of Daxjeeling, brought back in 1849 accounts of such a malady in 
Eastern Thibet, which is called the jumtuk, and consists of violent 
fits of laughter, with excruciating pains in the fauces and throat. It 
attacks both sexes, and kills in a few days without fever. The effect 
of the so r called laughing-gas, too, would not be counter to the 
hypothesis. Dr. F. P. Smith's Materia Mcdica of China mentioned 
in 1871 that some Chinese mushrooms, the t'ukw’an and the titan, 
are said to cause irrepressible laughter. Most persons have ex- 
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perienced tlie unpleasant effects of overdoing a fit of laughter ; and 
the attendant pain at the back of the head may not be wholly 
external or muscular. We have been struck, on referring to Rabelais 
for a dimly remembered passage about dying of laughter, that he 
too was on the road towards a brain-suBstance theory. It is where 
Ponocrates and Eudemon go into fits, as fch^ fit and familiar phrase 
runs, at the harangue of Master Ianotus. 

Le sophiste n’eut si t6t Relieve,* que Ponocrates et Eudemon s'esclafferent 
do rire tant prof on dement qu’en cui derent rendre l’&me a Dieu. • . . . 
Ensemble eux commen^a rire Maistre Ianotus k qui mieux mieux, 
tant que les larmes leur venaient aux yeux par la vehemmte condition de In 
substance dn ccrveaai , a laquelle furent expripiees ces liumidites lacry males, 
et transcoulees juxte les nerfs optiques (I. xx.). 

Exactly as Darwin puts it: “the orbicular muscles are spas- 
modically contracted, in order to protect the eyes [from blood 
gorging]. Tears arc freely slied ” (p. 208). 

The opposite to thQ violence of laughter is of course Cowper’s 
“ never smiled again,’’ in The Task ; and that sad indemnity from 
brain-tickle may be referred to depression or great shockfe. And of 
course this particular susceptibility of the brain would be diminished 
by pre-occupations, just as the ticklesomeness of the body is lessened 
by severer moods. Here must be catalogued, too, the type of man 
vdio is dense to a joke, whose brain-fibre is naturally dulled and 
toughened against tickling; and this is where the well-known 
surgical operation comes in. . There is another striking analogy 
that might be mentioned. A slight blow will not tickle the most 
ticklish body ; and neither suddenness nor incongruousness sepa- 
rately will produce the spontaneous laugh — they must both be 
combined. It is not strictly accurate, as. asserted by Darwin 
(p. 218), that “ with respect to joy, its natural and universal expres- 
sion is laughter.” Sudden tidings of great joy will not bring the 
relief of laughter ; a crisis of that kind resembles rather the heavy 
blow than the tickle ; the result may bo disastrous, la joic fait peur. 
When Wordsworth, at twenty-nine, wrote the delightful lines: 

A temper known to those who, after long 

AM weary expectation, have been blest 

With sudden happiness beyond all hope, 

• • 

he was not contemplating laughter, as any one may see who chooses 
to read “ Nutting ” again. Voltaire was much nearer the truth 
when he said : Every joy does not cause laughter ; great pleasures 
.are serious ; those of love, ambition, avarice, never yet. made any one 
laugh. And Middleton was happy in 

our sweet’st delights 
Are evermore born weeping. 

. As. to the element of suddenness, it might be objected that, as 
Darwin said, hardly anything excites laughter so easily as mimicry 
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(p. 209) ; and the farther objection might be made that the exciting 
cause of suddenness is absent from the laughter . aroused by comic 
acting. But, as a matter of fact, all good mimicry is not alone 
incongruous (because of A’s peculiarities beings markedly displayed in 
B, ,who most clearly is not iA), but each successive gesture or tone 
is, by the nature of the case, unexpected. The same is evident as 
to the “ business” of a good comic actor. And that explains why 
bad or oven indifferent mimicry and comic 4 acting are as tedious as a 
repeating decimal. As Garrick said to Jack Bannister : it You may 
humbug the town well enough' as a tragedian for a while; but 
comedy is a serious thing, my boy; so don’t try that just yet.” 
Voltaire mentioned in the -preface to Z ’ Enfant Prodigue that a at 
the play,” a general outburst of laughter was always produced by a 
mistake. Here of course we have at once the posited combination 
of the unforeseen and the incongruous. 

The theory of brain-tickle would fall in with the vibratory nature 
of genuine laughter. If a young chimpanzee be tickled, wrote 
Darwin (p. 132), a decided chuckling or laughing sound is uttered. 
Schopenhauer, one of whose leading weaknesses* lies in a contempt 
for the animal powers which are not human, says that on account 
of the want of Beason, and thus of general conceptions, the brute^is 
deprived of the faculty of laughter as well as of that of speech. He , 
does allow the dog, and the clog alone, an analogous gift in the 
wagging of the tail ; but that too is a vibratory movement. Those 
who have closely observed the “laughing’' hymna when scratched 
or tickled by its keeper, will probably agree -that the sound it emits 
is of a vibratory nature. Young orangs when tickled likewise grin 
and make a chuckling sound. The monkey known as Cebus amrw , 

“ when rejoiced at again seeing a beloved person, utters a peculiar 
tittering sound.” “ Why the tittering of monkeys should be a 
rapidly reiterated sound cannot be explained,” wrote Darwin (p. 93) ; 
and again : • “ Why the sounds which man utters when he is pleaded 
have the .peculiar reiterated character of laughter, we do not know ” 
(p. 207)* But it Vfould seem that the “ rapid vibratory movements 
in the respiratory muscles, and even in those of the limbs,” which 
he records on the same page (207) go a considerable way towards an 
explanation. Our neat expression “ a ripple of laughter ” is clearly 
a vibratory analogy from wavelets of water and the pleased purr- 
ing of the cat is indubitably a vibration. 

Again, Darwin says : During excessive laughter, the whole body 
often shakes, or is almost convulsed (p. 208). Schopenhauer, as 
we have seen above, uses the term ‘‘convulsive spasms”— well 
illustrated by Milton’s admirable figure of Laughter holding both his 
sides. ; ** When , we laugh heartily, a quiver maybe observed more 
or less distinctly in our jaws ; the lower jaw often quivers up and 
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down ” (Darwin, pp. 134, 202). Again he remarks (p. 207) tliat in 
“ the sounds uttered from joy ” the expirations are short and broken, 
and the inspirations prolonged ; of course, in the process of recover- 
ing breath. Littrfi wds a practised physiologist, and his definition 
of laughter was “ a series of little staccato (saccad6es) expirations, 
more or less noisy, depending in great part on contractions of the 
diaphragm, and. accompanied by contractions equally involuntary of 
the facial muscles.” And it is certainly curious, as Darwin keenly 
notes — though not in these words — that the unexpected is as 
necessary in body-tickle as in brain-tickle: “it seems that the 
precise point to be touched must not be known ; a child can hardly 
tickle itself, or in a much less degree than when tickled by another 
person.” To this wo may furnish the analogy of the production of 
a joke not necessarily producing brain-tickle and laughter in the 
joker ho cannot tickle himself ; the unexpected is absent. He 
doubtless feels mental pleasure ; but laughter is not produced, or if 
it is, it is not spontaneous, but to help the joke, perhaps oft the 
principle that laughing is catching. Hut the effect is quite other, 
for this prepares the listener, and thus does away with the necessary 
suddenness. 

Such terms as cacbinnation tittering, teeheeing, 

giggling, chuckling, purring — for which French has the reduplicated 
ronron — whatever their roots, cannot be formed wholly under the 
influence of sound-imitation. Indeed the word titillation closely 
resembles tittering, and titillation cannot be onomatopoeic. Twitter- 
ing is a similar word, and we apply it to the slight trembling of the 
nerves — “ the poor old Trot was all of a twitter.” Quivering and 
shivering also have to do with the trembling or vibration of the * 
body, though not in a pleasurable sense. Professor Skeat makes the 
roots leak in cackle, kvk in chuckle, and hik, “ all refer to convulsive 
motions in the throat,” which is just in the line of the present 
considerations as to tickling and vibration. 

That curious condition we call “ the fidgets ” seems, according to 
Sir Henry Holland, to be * due to an accumulation of some cause of 
irritation which requires muscular action for its relief. This would 
have delighted Schopenhauer, a leading point of ‘whose great theoric 
was that the irritability of the muscles is a direct manifestation of 
the Will itself, proprid persond ; and the fidgets would thus be the 
Will, in default of the muscular exercise which it demands, inflicting 
on us the uneasy sensation. In a minor degree the fidgets are 
appeased by stretching — perhaps the lowest form of exercise, known 
to the sluggard. How much greater is not the relief of a wholesome 
fit of hearty laughter to a man who, in the good old homely phrase, 

“ fairly splits his sides.” The abnormal condition of the muscle and • 
brain in idiots supplies another illustration. Some of them, said Dr. 
Crichton Browne, laugh more than usual when they walk about, or 
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attempt any muscular exertion ; and. Darwin noted (p. 198) that 
children at play are almost incessantly laughing. Madame de Genlis, 
in La maison rustiqiie (ii. 245) made the sensible remark that “ le rire 
bien franc et bien natural vaut mieux pour eux que tous les m6dica- 
ments du monde.” Here %he bodily motions of laughter and of mus- 
cular exertion seem to meet ; the latter, if anything, exciting or help- 
ing the former. 

The summing up must, as usual, labour under the .disadvantages 
of great condensation ; but this theory of laughter might be sketched 
as follows 

i. The final cause of laughter is the benefit it produces in all the 
bodily organs, especially in the digestive apparatus. 

ii. That benefit is produced by the actual, shaking or convulsive 
vibration of the organs, which convulsive action produces from the 
vocal apparatus the sound we jcall laughter. 

iii. The convulsions, which arc, essentially, the laughter, are in- 
voluntary, that is they are independent of the volition (though not 
of Schopenhauer’s Will). 

iv. The vibration of laughter is pleasurable in common with, but 
in a greater degree than, some other involuntary' disturbances of the 
body which are beneficial and a relief — such as yawning, stretching, 
sneezing, and even crying (which is a safety-valve convulsion closely 
akin to the laughter-convulsion). The laughter-convulsions also 
bestow a pleasure like in kind to that imparted *by muscular exercise 
to the healthy normal subject: 

v. But the final cause of this pleasure is, as above, the bodily 
benefit that is to accrue. 

vi. That bodily benefit brings what we call cheerfulness, which 
is not a cause of laughter, but a result. (Of course laughter is not the 
sole cause of cheerfulness.) 

vii. The efficient causes of laughter-convulsions are tickle of the 
muscles or of the brain substance ; the latter of which, brain-tickle, 
is effected by a sudden and incongruous alternation of the nerve- 
currents or messages, as explained above. 

No notice is here taken of the bad and spurious forms of 
laughter, such as the affected, and forced; the simper, the snigger; 
the nervous laugh, to mask shyness * or the ill-natured, the laugh 
of scorn. We are -concerned solely with the natural, honest, spon- 
taneous, outburst. 

Darwin and Schopenhauer are good names to conjure with, and 
that is why they are so much cited here ; but every reader’s 
experience will at once endorse the truth of the quotations or, 
indeed, at need supply similar instances. 

Hobbes has some famous paragraphs on laughter: Plainer in 
his AntJiTbpologie (1774, § 894) collected the opinions of the 
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writers from Home (Lord Karnes) to Kant who hav6 philo- 
sophized about laughter. Hutcheson’s Moral Philosophy (1747) 
seems to contain the oldest attempt at a psychological explanation. 
The Traiti des caws physiques et morales du rire, which Schopen- 
hauer called anonymous and not without merit, was by Poinsinet de 
Sivey (Amsterdam, 1768). Jean Paul Richter also contributed to 
the subject. There was a somewhat important Train du ris, not 
known to Schopenhauer, “ containing its essence, its causes, and 
marvellous effects,” by Laurent Joubert (Paris, 1579). There is a 
whole chapter ])e risu in Quintilian (vi. 3). Statius wrote a poem 
on the Bisus Salurnalitius , which is in Dornaw’s collection. One 
Philippus Matthaus is answerable for verses on the question : 
Whether Laughter be Lawful (An ridere liceat ) ; Goclenius wrote a 
poem called Physioloyia de rim ; and Erycius Puteanus, Gaspard 
Diepoli, and Calcagnini, have also added pebbles to the cairn. 
Cairns have a lugubrious explanation; and Voltaire, in h ims elf 
writing on the subject of laughter, truly said that those who search 
out metaphysical causes for it are far' far from gay. For all that, 
though, one might quote Rabelais’s 

Mieulx est de ris quo de laraies escripre. 


John O’Neill. 
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The end of the Parliamentary recess has been preternaturally dull 
and uninteresting, and we approach the meeting of Parliament with 
the least possible amount of curiosity. The reason is not far to seek. 
The Government and their friends have determined to u mark time,” 
so as to gain another year of life. All big schemes for Ireland are set 
aside as dangerous. To undertake anything of the sort would be 
much too risky for the virtuous people who live simply to save the 
legislative union. ,It must be gratifying to these good sSuls that 
they can square their consciences to the painful necessity of doing 
nothing and at the same time to taking the profits of “ the offices.” 
There is, indeed, no reason why, if this is to be the rule of conduct, 
they should even do anything this side the General Election. Un- 
fortunately, the country does not appreciate this attitude, and so 
if nothing is to be done there must be a pretence of work. Hence 
we find much discussion of a Land Purchase Bill for Ireland, and 
of a rumour — it is nothing more — that Mr. Goschen, the quondam 
opponent of free education, is to give England and Wales the boon 
which was given to Scotland in the Local Government Act of last 
year. It is said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be in 
''‘possession” iij April of a “prospective” surplus of about four 
millions sterling, and that half of this will go to freeing the 
schools and half to, the relief of the income-tax payer. Allow- 
ing this report to stand good, w© may add the introduction of a 
Tithe Bill or Bills, and then we have the full programme of Govern- 
ment work for the coming Session, so far as we know anything of it. 
All the great promises or suggestions of last August h$ve gone to. the 
winds* Ireland is defrauded — clearly cfcfrauded. The voluntary 
Land Purchase Bill is condemned even by Ulster, and, beyond this 
Bill, we are not likely to see anything for the benefit of the sister 
country, save, possibly, the |4ain Drainage Bills, which may or may 
not be revived, and (as we hear) some scheme for improving harbour 
accommodation. But it is, of course, all right .to the Unionists, 
who but the other day called so valiantly, some for local govern- 
ment reform^ and some for a great scheme of land purchase which 
was to knock the bottom out of the political agitation. It will be 
interesting to see how these worthy folks justify ^themselves* We* 
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fancy that Mr. Courtney and Mr. Chamberlain will find themselves 
in a tight place before long. • 

The influenza epidemic is partly Responsible for the political dul- 
ness of the month just concluded. Lord Salisbury was one of the 
earliest victims of the disease. He was seized at the end of 
Christmas week, . and immediately an engagement to speak at 
Grantham on the 17th of January was cancelled. One can understand # 
that in his cast 4 caution was necessary, but the early announcement 
of the abandonment of the tour seemed to suggest that Lord 
Salisbury had nothing particular to say to the country as the con- 
sequence of the previous Cabinet Councils. Since then, up to the 
time of writing, there has been no meeting of Ministers ; Lord 
Salisbury has not been able to leave Hatfield ; but it is of no conse- 
quence, seeing that the work of next Session is to be of the most 
limited character. All the same, the Session will probably be stormy. 
It is understood that the Liberal leaders will think it their duty, in 
the absence of any measures of importance for Ireland, to press from 
their side of the Hpuso the case of rile sister country — a thing which 
they have not done for the hist two sessions ; and, of course, the. 
report of the Special Commission will afford matter of warm 
debate. Mr. Parnell’s course is not clearly defined as yet, but there 
is little doubt that he will push home his demand for an inquiry into 
the origin of the Pigott frauds. As to the Liberal leaders, we have it 
on the authority of Mr. H. II. Fowler that they will not abstain 
from any criticism for the sake of the Judges, since these gentlemen 
sat not as J udges but as Commissioners, and are consequently properly 
open to remark.. Again, the Government measures will all be 
opposed. The Land Purchase Bill will be assailed as inadequate, 
and as failing to carry out the pledges given on the subject ; and 
any proposal to free the elementary schools by giving the same 
treatment to Voluntary as to Board schools is sure to raise objection. 
The Liberation Society has already sounded a note of alarm on this 
head, and has pointed out that there are already more than 10,P00 
parishes in England and Wales in which the children of Noncon- 
formists are by law compelled to attend Church of England schools 
without any adequate guarantee for the rights of conscience. Mr. 
Fowler thinks that the masses should have “ a free breakfast table ” 
before the income-tax is lowered, and Mr. Goschen will, no doubt, 
have to consider this point, which promises well for those who take 
it. As to the Tithes Question, we may be sure that, however the 
Government deal with it, they will burn their fingers. It is pretty 
certain that the Welsh landlords have no stomach for taking the 
burden of payment of the tithe, and it is just a little too late # to talk 
of redemption as the solution of the problem. Sir William Harcourt, 
in an able letter, which shows that he has been getting up the 
historical side of this question, and means mischief, pointedly tells 
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Lord Salisbury that he has put his hands in a hornet’s nest, and 
will pay the penalty before he is clear of it. So that, spite of all 
their calculations, the Government may have anything but a quiet 
time in the days that are ( coming. Their own friends are divided 
upon Free Education and the Tithes question, and this will add to 
the embarrassments of Ministers. For our part, however, wp do 
•not attach much importance to what is said about these divisions. The 
Tories will do nothing to upset the Ministerial coach, and that *the 
Government will avoid a crisis is probable. At any rate, they will 
do all that is in their power for this end. It is all they think of 
at present. So that the rumours of dissolution this year, which have 
been so prominently put about — it is said by the friends of Lord 
Randolph Churchill*— do not get much attention. It is thought that 
these rumours have an object in securing Lord Randolph’s future, 
hence the suspicion attaching to them. At the same time, it is just 
possible that they are founded on what ha§ passed in the Cabinet. 

It is believed in certain quarters that the question of an early 
dissolution has been debated in the Cabinet. Ministers have had 
many small disagreements of late. This is said to bo shown by the 
fact that a big programme of legislation has been whittled down to 
the bones, of which some description has already been given. The 
same people declare that there may be distinct advantages in an 
early General Election. If Mr. Goschen can make a brave show 
with his Budget — if the Special Commission reports adversely to the 
Irish party — and if certain other prejudice is laid upon the shoulders 
of Mr. Parnell — then there would -be a chance of the Unionists 
coming back with a majority. Such is the current talk of a section 
of Tories, who may be found in the Junior Carlton • Club more 
especially. Spite of some semi-official denials, they insist that thoro 
is yet an even chance of a dissolution about Whitsuntide. And 
this is said to be supported, rather than otherwise, by the dubious 
replies made by the Tory Whips to letters sent by Tory members 
asking for information as ' to the real intentions of the Government. 
For ourselves, we do not profess to know the exact state of the facts. 
What we wish for is that the Government should find themselves in 
difficulty with their legislation, and give us the early chance of meet- 
ing them at the polls. ' it has been said, indeed, that- the longer 
the election is delayed the better will it be for the Opposition. It 
may be so, but a dissolution in the course of the present yea* would 
probably suit us best. There h nothing more * demoralizing to a 
bahd of fighting men full of- cqurage and dash, than to be kept 
continually on the watch for an enemy that never’ comes. Hence 
we trust that if the Government, of their own choice, do not give 
ns an early chance of meeting them at the polls, our leaflets will do 
all that is possible to create the chance for us. In the fifth session 
of a Parliament it is titue to begin aggressive action. The Tories, 
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who act upon the dictum that it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose, .would have begun it long ago. Why should our own friends 
further stay their hands? If the Partick election confirms the 
run of previous eleotions in Scotland, there will be ample justi- 
fication for giving the Government as bad a time of it as can be 
arranged* If ever the verdict of the constituencies condemned a 
Government, this Government is it. 

On our own side, the reasons for action of this sort are pretty well 
understood. It has already been said that we are in danger of 
1 rusting for want of occupation. f But it m,ay as well be said frankly, 
that there is, in certain quarters, a disposition to kick over the traces. 
The Home Rulers in Scotland and in Wales are getting just a trifle 
out of hand. The Scotsmen have thought it wise to send indirectly 
to Mr. Gladstone a very plain communication calling in question 
his too exclusive regard for the Irish claims. It is said, also quite 
plainly, in this protest, that the retention of the Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster, giving them control over British legislation, 
while they have at the sarno time exclusive control of their own, is 
intolerable to Scottish public opinion ; further, that Mr. Gladstone 
would do well to turn a favourable eye upon a federal scheme, as the 
only adequate and. proper solution of the Home Rule question. We 
give the sense, not the ipsissima verba. We quite agree that the 
federal plan is more logical, or, as Lord Derby says, more “ arguable/’ 
But we do not believe that this cry for local Home Rule has 
taken any firm hold of the rank and file of the Liberal party, 
either in Scotland or in Wales. It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
the Scotch and Welsh Home Rulers are about to join forces. . They 
desire to grve an impetus to their movement, and they are coming 
up to London to enlighten members of Parliament as to the Home 
Rule question in their respective “ nations.” The Welshmen will 
bring with them a draft Bill, drawn by a prominent member of the 
Carnarvonshire County Council, Mr. W. J. Parry. This relates, of 
course, 6nly to Wales. It proposes to establish a provincial Parliament 
to sit at Aberystwith, and to give it jurisdiction over taxation, the 
raising of money, the appointment and payment of officials, the mainte- 
nance of prisons, the government and sale of Crown lands, “ the admin- 
istration of justice, and all other matter & having specific reference to reli- 
gion, education , agriculture, and labour in the provinces f This is a de- 
cidedly large order. It goes beyond — much beyond — the limits of the 
permissible in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland of 1886* 
It is true that the Governor to be appointed by the Crown would have 
the tight of veto, and that (as we read the draft) the Imperial 
Parliament, on appeal against the Governor, could incontinently put 
an end to any matter by disallowing it ; but we take it that it would 
be quite within the power of the local assembly to decree disestablish- 
ment and disendowment — sgs to which we shouid have no objection 
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of course — 'to endow any one of the denominations, and even to 
interfere with contracts. Now, in his Irish Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
distinctly provided against both these latter, and, though we do not 
think that in Wales the necessity for prohibition would be equally great, 
it seems rather bold to take powers for a Welsh Parliament which 
were not offered in the case of Ireland. It is, perhaps, a mistake to 
treat Mr. Parry’s scheme so seriously, but we have been informed that 
this question is in the hands of bold and determined men, and is to be 
pushed energetically forward. We may take it that the Scotsmen, 
who have yet to fill in the details, of their own scheme, will not 
be backward in giving it “ breadth.” * . 

Meantime, affairs in Ireland run their normal course. The Execu- 
tive has had one or two checks, but in the main Mr. Balfour finds it 
not difficult to work his will. The other day the Chairman of the 
Waterford Quarter Sessions, who is also the County Court Judge of 
the district — Mr. Waters — surprised Irish officialdom all through by 
coming out as a stern champion of the legal rights of the public 
Press. Messrs. ConSidine and Quinn, "Resident Magistrates, acting in 
the spirit of their class, had sent to prison Mr. Redmond, the editor 
of t.lie Waterford News, for publishing in his papor matter which 
they held to be an intimidation. By an ingenious arrangement of 
his punishment Mr. Redmond would have had to “ do ” seven months’, 
lie appealed to the Quarter Sessions, and the Judge laid it down that 
it was not sufficient evidence of intent to produce the paper,. but that, 
the prosecutors were bound specifically to prove the criminal intent. 
It is unnecessary * to add that the sentence was quashed. And, 
of course, the Loyalist war-dogs were immediately let loose upon the, 
judge who had stood for the liberty. of the Press. He was told, and 
the world at large, that he had set himself in opposition to the Lord 
Chief Baron and other Justices of the Supreme Courts — that it had 
been. laid down by these authorities that if an editor published 
intimidatory matter, liis intent to intimidate would be premised from 
the fact of publication, and the onus of proving the contrary would 
rest with him. But Judge Waters’s enormities do not rest here. 
He took occasion at the same sessions to order the release of a con- 
victed prisoner, on the ground that to order a man to find bail 
was in itself a punishment, and that the effect of it was sufficient, in 
this case, at any rate, to invalidate the rest of the sentence. The magis- 
trates were told pointrblank that they had no more ’right to deal with 
the prisoner as they h$d dealt wifcK him, than they had, to hang him. 
This dictum fairly staggered the officials, and the gaoler was so exas- 
perated that he had to he coerced into letting loose the prisoner. Sere, * 
again, Mr. Balfour's backers cite the Lord Chief Baron to thp 
, suppose# jeohfusion of Mr. Waters, but the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions is in a measure master of the situation; and the magis- 
trates have since complained that he has “coerced” them into 
certain interpretations of the law which we understand are not their. v 
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ownu This is something new under the Crimes Act, and we find 
that it has given mighty offence at “the Castle.” Indeed, Mr, Waters 
is to be brought to book* with* all despatch. The thing is to be done 
in this way. The Waterford “ Removab?es ” have had before them 
Mr. Fisher, of the Waterford Express, also for the publication of an 
alleged intimidatory notice. They dismissed the charge (under the 
“coercion” of Judge Waters), and on the application of the Crown 
solicitor very promptly agreed to state a case for the Superior Courts. 

• In the seeond* matter, the Dublin Castle authorities have applied 
direct to the Queen’s Bench to bring up the judgment of Mr. Waters, 
in order that it may be quashed. The presence of Mr.* Balfour at 
Dublin — he has actually been in Ireland for a whole month— *-may have 
had something to do' with this speedy attempt to score off the irre- 
movable County Court Judge of Waterford. 

Apart from these incidents we have little cause for Satisfaction in • 
Irish affairs. Mr. Smith-Barry and his Tipperary tenantry are be- 
tween them making ruin of an ancient town, and it mnst bo years 
before Tipperary can recover its prosperity. In Gweedore, Father 
McFadden is looking forward to another eviction campaign among 
his people/ and makes appeal for help in a despondent sort of way, 
which is calculated to excite apprehension. At Youghal matters 
are also approaching a crisis for the Ponsonby tenantry. All this 
is disturbing. Concerning the Coolgreanoy “plantation,” Mr. T. W. 
Russell corrects Mr. Parnell and others on certain points, and it is 
but fair, since reference has been made here to the circumstances of 
this “ colony,” to give. Mr. Russell’s statement. He tells us that he 
lias himself nothing to do with “ The Cultivation of Derelict Land 
Trust,” and has had no hand in arranging affairs at Coolgreaney. The 
tenants, ho says, bought their own cattle, and, so far as they were 
assisted with any loan, were assisted only on the security of their 
capital. It is quite untrue they were let off ‘the first year’s rent. 

Ho far Mr. Russell. Our own observations were based upon the 
report of the special commissioner of the Freemans Journal , who 
had been over the estate in company with, and at the invitation 
of, the agent. We cannot ourselves get beyond this statement and 
rejoinder; and must leave it to our readers to draw their own conclu- 
sions as to the character of the Coolgreaney* “ plantation.*’ At best* 
it seems a little* onerous to those jvho are responsible for it, and we 
do not think this sort of colonization will go far in Ireland. 
There has been some talk of the Queen going to Ireland this year, 
so vastly improved is the* State of the country, if we are to take 
the Loyalist stories on this head as reliable. No doubt the Loyalists 
would like to bring about the visit. They think it would help 
them' powerfully in various' ways. Unfortunately for them the visit 
is not likely to happen. The Queen has * been compelled to forego 
the ‘ intention to open Parliament on account of her increasing 
Vol. 133.— No.. 2. P 
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rheumatism, and is shortly going to Homburg for a course of baths. 
But if the visit could have been made, the Nationalists were pre- 
pared to give Her Majesty a. cordial welcome. In a discussion of 
the matter in the Dublin ^Corporation. lately, Mr. Sexton made it 
clear that the Nationalists draw a wide distinction between the 
Crown and the Cabinet, and it was distinctly stated, in a resolution 
winch was passed,, that “ the people do not* hold Her Majesty re- 
sponsible for the grievous wrongs they endure at * the hands of her 
Ministers.” In this connection it may be mentioned that at the last 
banquet given by Mr. Sexton, asLordMayor, in Christmas w$ek, a The 
Queen” wafe reinstated, after a long absence, in the toast list of 
the Dublin Mansion House.. 

In a recent speech Sir Michfeel Hicks-Beach gave a challenged 
Mr. Parnell to show his interest in the improvement of Irish affairs by 
• helping forward the schemes of the Government for developing the 
material prosperity of the sister-country. The acceptance of this 
challenge or, otherwise is to settle for Sir Michael the question of Mr. 
Parnell's <c sincerity,” since we are told there is no sort of connection 
between these things and Home Eule. The latter is not prejudiced 
by the execution of public works. We must wait for the meeting of 
Parliament and the presentation of the Government Bills before any 
sort of judgment can be taken upon Mr. Parnell’s resolution here ; 
but meantime it is pertinent to ask Sir Michael, who is willing to 
reconstruct the Irish Board of Works on an elective and popular 
basis for the benefit of the Nationalists, whether the latter are to have 
any independent opinion as to the methods by which the Government 
proceed in relation to public works. It must be admitted that the 
Irish members know as much about Ireland as the -Government, and 
if they quarrel with the method of execution in the improvement, say r 
of the drainage of the Bann or the Suck, surely this is .the vital point, 
and justifies any opposition. If we ourselves have any complaint to 
make on this head, it is of an entirely different character, for we 
should say that the Nationalists hayfe only been too ready tcf.take 
everything which offered advantage for Ireland, even when they have 
not thought well of the working character of the schemes. It is a 
pity Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is not now at the Irish Office, fie 
would have liad a rare opportunity of putting into action his benevolent 
aspirations for Ireland. For instance, fie might have met with some 
sympathy the appeal of the "Ulster Land Committee and the Antrim 
Central Tenant Bight Association for a compulsory Land Purchase Bill. 
In the statement which the representatives of these associations left 
with Mr. Balfour recently there is the following pregnant passage : — 

♦ 

“ We submit that no permissive system [of land purchase] can *ever 
cover the ground, inasmuch as it must in the nature of the case be partial, 
slow, and uncertain in its Operation. Apart from the impfbbabmty of 
obtaining any wide extension of grants of public money! it is evident that 
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this machinery can only be availed of where the desire of the tenants to 
buy is coincident with some special reason for sale on the part of the land- 
iordL Landlords whose relations with their tenantry are satisfactory, and 
who regard their rents* as well secured by a substantial tenant-right interest 
in the hands of peaceful and industrious people, are not likely to make suoh 
terms as tenants would consider ‘ themselves safe ^ ill accepting, and so 
occupying ownership has no chance of being adopted exactly where the 
conditions are most favourable for its success.” 

. This is well put.; but it makes no* impression upon Mr. Balfour. 
Yet there is distinct prospect of trouble in the neglect of the claims 
of the Ulster farmers,, and they do not hesitate to point it out 
in words .which say that the contrast . set up by the existence of 
purchasing tenants gradually obtaining absolute ownership under the 
Ashbourne Act, and that of their dess fortunate neighbours sitting 
under the old rents because their landlords will not sell, must lead 
to the further spread of discontent and .agitation in the country. 
That the Ulster men are not unreasonable is clear from tlie further 
statement that they would only exercise compulsory powers of 
sale where the largo majority of tenants on an estate desire to 
purchase. - Then it would not be unreasonable, in their opinion* to 
give to that majority, or to a district authority charged* witli 
carrying out land sales, tlie^ right to buy out the interest of the 
tenants who declined to purchase. Unfortunately, Mr. Balfour lias 
preferred, to listen to the landlords rather than to. the tenants, and 
we. are to have the result in a Bill, which, according to report, is to 
be little more than an extension of the Ashbourne Act. A further 
sum of ten millions is to be provided, as we are told, to be spent 
at the rate of five millions a year. Some change .will probably 
be made to satisfy the critics hostile to the financial arrangements 
of thQ Ashbourne plan, and the Bill may be expected to include a 
scheme for consolidating and reforming the various bureaus: which 
have, of recent years, been constituted in connection with land 
legislation. If, in addition, it has clauses giving the Irish tenants the 
benefits of the Scotch crofter legislation, as has been rumoured, 
we shall be less disappointed at its obvious serious omissions. To 
give the Irish peasantry the arrears clauses of the Scotch* Act' would 
of itself be an enormous. boon.- We have a singularly cogent proof 
of this ,at hand. The Crofters’ Commission have just completed thi;ee- 
years of work. * They have dealt in ajl with about 8000 applications 
for fair rents, and have reduced the total rental in these cases from 
£40,^96 to £28,448, equal, as it has-been put, to an annual grant to 
the crofters of £12,000. And al the same time, the arrears of rent 
due by the crofters have been cut down from £80*903 to £29,500 t 
Practically two-thirds of the arrears have been wiped out. 

Mr. Gladstone kept his eightieth bifthday quietly at Hawarden. 
. He iyas overwhelmed with congratulations from all parts of the world, 
afcd, as he gratefully acknowledged, from many persons who were 
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r anke d among his political opponents. The usual banquets, and some* 
what more, were held by provincial Liberals in celebration of the 
event. At Derby Sir William Harcourt spolce admiraKy on ‘the 
character of Mr. Gladstone as a popular leader, and explained, for the 
benefit of the Tones, the grounds of that admiration, amounting to 
affection, which inspires the followers of the right hon. gentleman. 
It js pleasant to know on authority that Mr. Gladstone, spite of his 
eighty years, is full of all sorts of activity, and that he meditates 
spending some days at Oxford prior to the meeting* of Parliament 
to get up certain literary questions which are just now much in his 
mind. A man who can voluntarily add so much private work to his. 
manifold public duties is still a power to be reckoned with, and his 
friends regard the fact with unbounded satisfaction. One or two other 
matters may be briefly noted. First, that we ore on the eve of the 
trial of Mr. Parnell’s action against the Times for the Pigott forgeries, 
and that as yet the report of the Special Commission has not made its 
appearance. This must be intensely disappointing to the Times. 
There is, however, just a possibility that the advantage which the 
Times wished to obtain by the publication of the report prior to the 
action may yet be forthcoming, though the moments are ominously 
slipping afWay. And meanwhile the Times has had to bear the 
annoyance of a refusal from the Solicitor-General (Sir E. Clarke) to 
accept the leading brief for its defence. The Solicitor-General may 
or m.ay not have acted of his own motion, but in any case it is cer- 
tain that he has acted wisely for himself and for the Government of 
which , he is a * member. His conduct sets in strong contrast 
that of the Attorney-General, who, with much less excuse, went 
“ bald-headed ” into the Times’ prosecution at the Special Commis- 
* sion. Finally, the so-called influenza epidemic deserves notice, as 
having taken from us one of the greatest of our soldiers — Lord 
Napier of Magdala. There, have been numerous less distinguished 
victims, as is evident from the fact that the death-rate in London 
doubled in the course of a single week. But here, at any rate, the 
epidemic has been much less deadly than abroad, and we are hoping 
that We h&ve now seen the worst of it. Its origin and character 
remain for settlement by the medical experts. 



CONFEDERATION AND HOME RULE. 


Lord BEACoXisFfELP once said that the key of the empire was in London, 
but such hardly seems to bo the case at the present time. For whilst 
the rest of the world moves on, England at home— led as she is by 
men who think that statesmanship consists in governing contrary to 
the representative principle, ami who believe it possible to fight for 
the maintenance of such a method of government even to the verge 
of the twentieth century — England at home does little else than mark 
ti*ie If tins position could last, it would resemble that of France 
and Germany, brought to a deadlock amidst outside universal move- 
ment, but in our case, unfortunately, a great part of the rest of the 
world consists of a Greater Britain, which prevents “ the stupid party ” 
from either governing her wrong or arresting her march altogether 

For confederation grows whilst we sleep, it grows whilst we are 
awake, and it will grow r as it has grow n, with every act, w hether for or 
against, whether of friend or foe. ’ It is indeed already a living organ- 
ism, and its life exists in the willing minds, the better and higher 
human nature, the life, habits of thought, and traditions of millions of 
our race, settled on some of the best u front blocks” o^the w'orld ; it 
will have, as 90011 as justice is clone to Ireland, nay, it has already on 
the pledge of Gladstone's life and initiative, the enthusiastic adhesion 
of millionh of expatriated Irishmen ; and it has the best wishes of 
• the greatest nation of the world if the American can, as a nation, 
be distinguished from the BHtish. Set down Anglo-Saxons for 
whatever else Professor Freeman will allow us to be called) anywhere, 
and they will build a nation aud then an empire, as n at n rails as bees 
make honey, or the ants a nest. Wherever they go they take with 
them their God, their Bible, their Shakespeare, ahd their history 
There is the family, the unit of national life ; there is the school, the 
chapel, the municipality ; there are “ free schools, free chnrch, free 
press, and free assembly ” ; th" great factors of that development by 
which men associate and act. 

For them, Alfred still organises, and Cromwell rfiakes England free ; 
for thaln’ Milton upholds the right of unlicensed printing. For them 
Chatham, the tnigblv, still *• rejoices that America revolted,” and Pitt, 
the little, still vainly tries to divide Canada in twain, to destroy the 
Irish nationality, to put down democracy in England, and freedom in 
Europe, “ to right the boat of the fisherman,” and to re-establish 
the fioly Alliance, till his lasJt despairing cry is heard, *• roll up the 
Vol. 133— No ]. ' y 
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map of Europe.” For them Burke still thimders 'iu the capital of 
the power of English citizenship, and of how, “ as from the throne 
of heaven,” England should conciliate and u$fte her xjQ^i^sj %nd 
for them London is still the capital, very much because it was .there 
that Burke thundered and Gromwell ruled. For them, for all our 
colonies, and for all of us, we say, the conception of an aggregate 
Britain, with one flag, one faith, one Queen, one centre, is the greatest 
and most Orderly within the range of practical politics, the most 
sentimental and sacramental, the most matter of fact, and the most 
ideal, at once the homely and the universal ; it is, as Strauss said, 
the goal of the irresistible urging of our race ! 

There are plenty of instances, during the last month or twoj of the 
growth and movement of which we speak 1 , for confederal or federal 
movements are reported to us from Melbourne and Ottawa, within a 
few days of one another. We have also Sir Charlos Dilko’s new 
great work, Problems of Greater Britain , on the imperial and colo- 
nial situation, whilst Lord Derby and Mr. John Morley have been 
discoursing at home on opposite sides of the deadlock. 

Lord Derby spoke at Liverpool on ‘federation in connection with 
Home Buie, with a good deal of candour and "a good deal.of ability, 
and his “ Imperial Council, dealing with foreign, colonial and Indian 
affairs, with defence and Imperial finance,” is a just, true, and great 
conception. But lie attacked the idea that Irish members should sit 
at Westminster while Westminster is to have nothing whatever to 
do with Irish affairs, contending that that proposal made nonsense 
erf the whole ^ was fairly blown out of the water by the fire of 
adverse criticism, and that we have quite heard the last of that old- 
world plan ! 

. Mr. John Morley soon followed at Liverpool, ’ talking of Lord 
Derby’s “'conundrums,” and saying that “ the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament is .absolutely incompatible with Federalism,’' 
under which system “ each assembly comprising the body 'is not 
subordinate but co-ordinate.” Of course this is true of all Parlia- 
ments except the Imperial Federal one. The Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
and English National -Parliaments would all be co-ordinate among 
themselves, and subordinate to the central Imperial Parliament or 
Council at Westminster, if Westminster be the Imperial centres 
Lord Derby is clearly wrong as to the absurdity of an Irish contin- 
gent at Westminster, but as a matter of loot, as soon as Irish Home 
Bale Begins to act, It will be found that 1 rich as Ireland is in genius 
she cannot afford to send us a hundred good men. If she is fe Vale 
herself she must keep 'them at home, and the hundred will soon hp 
reduced to thirty-tw6, which is one representative for* each Irish 
county, or to some such number. Thirty-two would also be about 
Ireland’s quota to an Imperial confederal assembly. On the Other 
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iiaud, ih\ Morloy is equally wrong when he says 'that l: the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament is absolutely incompatible with 
Federalism.” He was thinking of a federalism which shall only 
federate Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England, whilst Lord Derby 
meant a really Imperial Federalism. . , * 

Lord Derby, “ who never washes to argue unfairly,” admits that 
the Federal Home Rule theory is not in itself absurd and impracti- 
cable. Ho doubt, the federal system can be made to work. You. 
would have first an Imperial Council dealing with foreign, colonial, 
-and Indian affairs, with defences and Imperial finance, and next a 
merely local English "Assembly. But neither of these bodies, both 
so limited in their function# (we quote froth the Standard newspaper) 
•could possibly possess the .influence or power of Parliament as we 
now have it.* Lord Derby then goes on to complain that the 
Federal system would destroy both House of Commons and Cabinet, 
■nod that unity of administration so necessary for administrative 
efficiency. . How, lie asks, are 'England, Wales. Ireland, and Scotland 
to be represented in the Council wjiicli is to be common to them all 
when the English equal vote would outweigh the rest and. place 
them m a hopeless and permanent minority? This is “ the little 
puzzle” which Lord Derby commends to his Home Rule friends. 

Now we thoroughly believo in his lordships fair intentions, but 
how comes lie to describe an Imperial Council of vast powers, and 
then to refer to it as •• one of these bodies both so limited in 
function?” and how, seeing that this Imperial Council concerns 
forces which encompass the earth and wield almost resistless weight, 
and which already demand some 1 such representation- — how, and in 
whose name is Lord De*rby , going to refuse it? The demand for 
Federalism is valid because the, English Empire has grown too great 
to* be ruled otherwise. When power demands functions that are 
natural and normal they are not to be denied in the name of other 
function's that are outworn, outgrown, and superseded. We want, 
not idolatry of form, but loyalty to fact. »Sin<*e when has the clay 
successfully remonstrated with the potter? Forms follow power, 
and do not make it, and if, jto carry on the simile, tlie development 
of England’s ’colonies demands a nobler constitution, a vessel of 
greater honour, a machine all powerful wit hiu and all glorious with- 
out, the fact that another constitution, another vessel, another 
tnachiue has to be superseded Will not stop the Way. * 

We come now to Sir Charles Dilke, aud to the Conferences at 
Ottav# and Melbourne. u To support the whole edifice of British 
rule by the assistance of all the component parts of the empire,” 
that, is what Sir Charles Dilke advocates as the first step towards 
imperial and colonial security. .And his Problems of Greater 
Britain are devoted chiefly to the consideration of the colonies, and 
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of their tendencies, generally and individually, with regard to a closer 
union with each other and with the United Kingdom. 

“ To promote periodical conferences of representatives of the self- 
governed committees of the empire,* that is the policy of the 
Dominion branch of the Imperial Federation League, declared at 
Ottawa, on February 3, on the occasion of its annual meeting. It 
also resolved in favour of an imperial penny postage, and expressed 
its sympathy with Australasian movements for federation. “ United r 
Australasia * was the toast at the banquet given in Melbourne, on 
February 6, to 200 delegates of the Federal Conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Australian Colonies, convened to consider a scheme 
of federation and defence.' Sir Henry Parkes, who received a splendid 
ovation, said, u the .creation of national .unity was an event which 
could never recur. They were four millions of people, all of British 
origin. If they were incapable of making a nation they were hardly 
fit to occupy their bounteous country. The crimson thread of kin-* 
s»hip ran through all. This implied no separation from the empire; 
nor the creation of a separate political organization. All the free com- 
mittees must have a political head, and what head could be more 
attractive, more ennobling, or more consonant with the true principles 
of liberty, than the Sovereign, who, during her beneficent reign, had 
seen more improvements for the amelioration of the human race than 
ever Sovereign saw in the world’s history. It should not go f&rth for 
a moment that in seeking complete authority, over their own affairs 
they were seeking any separation from the great empire. No power 
on earth was strong enough to keep the people of Australia asunder.” 
The company present sang the National Anthem. 

By unanimous resolutions, all the. Australian Colonies, as well as 
Tasmania and New Zealand, now stand pledged to a Federal Union, 
and by the time that ‘the Convention now appointed shall have met, 
no doubt a strong popular feeding, amounting to a mandate in, favour 
of such union, wilt have been developed throughout the island con- 
1 incut. The Melbourne Conference held its first sitting on the 6th 
of February, audits last oil the 14th, and the rapidity and unanimity 
of its so momentous proceedings are # of the happiest augury. In Sir 
Henry P&rkes’s closing speech, he said he prayed God that Australia 
might always remain under the British flag. He hoped that all groups 
in the Colonies ‘might continue tp form part of this magnificent 
empire. * / 

Oh the 14th, and last day, the Conference unanimously adopted an 
address to the Queen, as follows We, jour Majesty's loyal and 
dutiful subjects, members of & Conference assembled # at Melbourne, 
to consider the question of creating for Australasia <?ne Federal Govern- 
ment, and representing the Australasian Colonies* desire to approach 
your Most G'ttoious Majesty with renewed expressions of our devoted 
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fttfcachment to your Majesty’s throne and person. ,Ori behalf of your 
Majesty's subjects throughout Australasia, we beg to express our 
feryent hope that your Majesty's life may be long, spared to reign 
oyer a prosperous and happy people." • 

' ; Now that we call confederation. It may be confederation only in 
embryo, but it is an embryo in which all the members are written. 
l [ The creation of national unity. Four millions of British origin : 
the crimson thread of kinship ran through all — no separation from 
the empire, or separate political organization, no not for a moment." 
And then the reference to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, as the head 
of United Australasia! i£ What head could be more attractive and 
ennobling ” than the already Empress of India, and Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland! “United Australasia" and the. “ National 
Anthem 9> ! “ Advance Australia," is all we need say to that. 

If Canada is more explicit, demanding periodical conferences of 
'the representatives of self-governing communities of. the Empire, it is 
because Canada is already federated, and is, therefore, free to think 
of the next step after that confederation. The same crimson thread 
of kinship runs .through .them both, no separation, one crown, one 
Queen, one^ defence^ one ocean- wehr. The same great scheme of 
Statesmanship is in the mind and heart of Australasia as of Canada. 
In this mighty race of honour and glory, of national unity and 
imperial confederation, they .both .alike press . forward towards the 
work. 

There are difficulties in both cases, but in both difficulties seem to 
be met in a way or turned. Canada plainly says and resol vrs at the 
annual meeting of ’her Imperial Federation League just held, that 
41 No commercial treaty should be entered into containing any pro- 
vision precluding preferential trade relations between the different 
parts of the Empire.” A commercial union between Canada and the 
United States would, of course, involve free trade in favour of a 
nation of another flag*, and differential duties as against England ; 
but Sir Charles Dilke opines, that so difficult is a permanent con- 
tinuance of the present state of things if Canada refuses to provide 
adequately for her defence,* that England may agree to an arrange- 
ment even so anomalous as that. And - Sir Henry Parkes at the 
# recent Melbourne Convention for Australasian Federation and Federal 
defence, declared that the question of a common tariff was a mere 
trifle compared with thq question of national existence. Subordinate 
questions should be sunk. . New South ’ Wales was prepared to go 
into this; national .union without making any bargain, ,and without 
stipulating for any advantage whatever ; but trusting to the good 
faith and sense of a Federal Parliament.^ Small questions ought not 
to be cdflsidered at the present time, and should not deter them from 
the great consummation in view. He believed (and his speech 
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throughout was loudly applauded), that the people of Australia had 
already made up their minds to be united, and that no hand on earth 
was strong enough to keep them asunder. 

In confirmation of this view we learn at the same time how the 
Western Australian Constitution Bill is being pressed forward in 
London. Sir William Robinson, the newly appointed Governor of 
Western Australia, Sir F. Napier Browne, the ex-Governor, Sir 
Thomas Cockbnm Campbell, and Mr. Parker, two leading colonists of 
Perth, who recently arrived in London as a deputation to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies on the subject of granting responsible 
government to Western 'Australia, had a lengthy inteiview with 
Lord Knutsford, on January 30, with reference to the course to be 
pursued in the matter when Parliament meets. It is understood 
that the Bill will be introduced into the House of Commons early in 
the Session, and that a Select Committee will be appointed to take 
the matter into consideration, before which the deputation will be 
called to give evidence. The Bill to be introduced is practically 
the same as that* which engaged the Lords last Session, Great in- 
terest is felt throughout Austialiaon the subject, and the Government 
are represented to be quite favourable to the passing of the Bill, so 
that Western Australia will, in all probability, speedily be placed on 
the same level as the other Australian colonies. 

There is, however, one note of caution, often sounded befoie, and 
which should now be the subject of careful conditions, in grant- 
ing Jbo Western Australian constitution Tn a previous article in 
this Rfuew we showed how, of nearly 80,000,000 of acres sold oi 
“ alienated ” in* four Australian colonies 72, £86, 693 were used foi 
feeding animals on the natural grasses, and how later emigrants were 
thus reduced to the alternative of selecting less desirable land, or of 
buying some of .the 72,286,693 acres already alienated, at many 
times more than the Government price. This must be avoided as 
to Western Australia, and middlemen, or, as .they are called, u land- 
sharks,” speculating at the expense of the immigrant labourer from 
home, must be provided against. The pre-occupation of Australasia 
by non-cultivating owners is truly a disquieting .portent, and now 
that Canada, the United States, and even South America, are filling 
up, British emigrants must not be left dependent on possible terms 
with foreign governments or colonial squatters itvpossession. Western 
Australia, whilst still a Crown colony, is the last region to which 
the mother country can emigrate her superfluous population, and its 
land should -be held 'and remain in trust for the emigrant labour of 
the empire. 

There is no fear of a rampant democracy in Australasia. “ There 
Is in our colonies/* says* Sir Charles Dilke, " Ho such sigfrae is to be 
seen in the mother country of the growth of eattteme views hostile 
to the institution of property, and obnoxious to the richer classes. 
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Revolutionary Socialism, as contrasted with State Socialism, is far 
Stronger in Europe than in our colonies ; and if it be true that the 
Australian colonies, and in a less degree Canada^ and portions of 
South Africa, present us with a picture of what England will become, 
we shall find reason to suppose that the changes of the next few 
years will be much less rapid and sweeping than many hope and 
most believe. The practical programmes put forward by moderate 
European Socialists are, indeed, mostly law in the Australian colo- 
nies*; but the larger proposals which lie behind appear to have less 
chance of being entertained there than they have in the Old World. 
Revolutionary, or Democratic Socialism, ^in short, in Australia, in 
Canada, and in the United Stated, is not popular with workmen, who 
largely own their houses,’ and possess land and shares ; but, on the 
other hand, State Socialism advances rapidly in ‘Australia. The 
Australian colonists feel that their Governments are Governments 
of the whole people, and that the people should make full use of the 
capacity of government to do all that can be done.” 

It ought, therefore, to be the less difficult to. protect in the West 
Australian Constitution those interests of labour which are the basis 
of the social superstructure.' The question of Australasian Federation 
is now, as we fcee, out of danger, and it was always certain that the 
moment Colonial Federation should be realized, Imperial Confedera- 
tion would become obviously the next step and the next duty, and, 
in the opinion of all British citizens, an imperious political necessity. 
It is precisely the same with Great Britain and Ireland — the making 
of the nations precedes the making of the empire.. 

Since Lord Derby, in 1888, suggested Confederation to the Agent- 
General, the progress of Australasia Upwards and onwards towards union 
and unity has been both rapid and uniform. At the Sydney Convention 
of November in that year, a draft Bill was adopted for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Council <?f Australasia, and, with certain amend- 
ments. it passed into law, and received the Royal ‘Assent on 
August 14, 1885. * On January 25, 1886, the Federal Council 
opened its first. Session in Hobart, three self-governing colonies. 
Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania, ' and the Crown colonies, 
Western Australia and Fiji, having availed themselvesof the pro- 
visions of the Imperial Act. There, was no Session in 1887, a pro 
formd one. only in 1888, but a very important one in 1889, leading 
to* the momentous meeting of. the present year, which has settled 
the future of ‘ Australasian Federation, and a good deal besides. 
A continuous process of development towards unity has been, and 
no doubt will continue 4 to be, until its consummation ; the dominant 
note of the movement. 

; ' Sir Charles Dilke criticises the conditions of Australasian Federation, . 
and examines the present position of the Australian Federal Council, 
which he describes as “ a periodical conference of some of the leading 
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statesmen of six out o£ the sight South Sea, colonies, New Zealand 
and tin* mother colony standing out In form it is one of the most 
dignified assemblies in the world. 1 ’ Respecting the vexed question 
of the import duties, he says : — “ It i$ all but certain that a f oiler 
Confederation, when it comes, will come with customs union and 
with protection at alL the ports : and the adoption of protection for 
New South Wales would make the way clear for a customs union as 
far as Victoria is concerned. The Melbourne manufacturers would 
then have Australia or Australasia for their field; but the manufac- 
turers of New South Wales sure protectionists of a different kind, and 
say that protection against England would be of no use to them 
without protection against Melbourne also. The Victorians, say 
they, have had too long a start, and New South Wales would be 
swamped by th&r competition.” Sir Chailes Dilke thus analyzes 
and describes the factors of the present happy position of Australia : 
“ The present happy position of Australia, a country virtually with- 
out a native race, makes the greater portion of a colonization country 
such as is unknown outside America. Australia, by climate and by 
absence of a settled native population, falls exactly within the con- 
ditions, which, in his essay on plantations, Bacon laid down for us 
speculatively as the best.” * *♦ 

u We How have to consider the condition of another ooloriy jin the 
Southern Seas, able, if she chooses, to be repiesented on the Federal 
Council of Australasia, but widely different from 'the Australian 
colonies, both in scenery and in the i elation of the government to 
the indigenous population. New Zealand in her northern island has 
a large population of the warlike and intelligent Maoii race, and the 
serious wars which were* carried on against these people have affected 
the political and financial condition of tho colony. There were no 
roads across the * north inland for a long time. Travel was entirely 
round the coatt, and the country grew up in the form of a succession 
of independent provinces, at one .time almost completely separated, 
politically and socially, the one from the otter. The fact, that so 
many virtually separate polonies had been formed in the New Zealand 
islands, each as a separate State with its own capital, prevented any 
one city from gaining a preponderance.” 

One more extract from 'Proftlms of Greater Britain and that 
as to the Canadian Dominion, and $0 must leave 'the gifted author. 
After describing the wonderful progress of Canada, he refers to its 
future relations* with England, to its present secure position, and to 
the advantages of the Federal principle : “ That desire of the lower 
< 'anadians to retain tho French nationality Which kept them on our 
side during the American wars, will always leave the Quebec province 
rather English than American in its sympathies,* The Canadian* do 
not believe that it would be possible for them to enjoy, the same 
measure of insurance of national peculiarities in the event of their 
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absorption in the United Stales, as they now enjoy *ui\der the Act of 
1867, which slakes Quebec; » separate province with a Parliament of 
itaown. If there were not many other reasons, for desiring that the* 
bonds between the Canadian Dominion # and the United Kingdom 
should be rather strengthened than relaxed, there would be a sufficient 
one in the fact that we art* uo.\v ourselves upon* good terms with both 
French Canadian Roman Catholics and British Oanadiau Protestants, 
between whom, under an independent system, a conflict would be 
probable/ The success that the principle of Federal self-government 
has achieved in uniting in one Canadian power two races and two 
religions so distinct — the success the s^me principle has had* in 
uniting three races and two religions in Switzerland- -seems to 
4hoW that no difficulties are too great to be conquered in this fashion. 
It. is probable that Federation such as that of Canada would have 
kept the old American Colonies themselves in permanent connection 
with the British Crown. One reason for the present attachment o r 
the French Canadians to the Empire is to be found in tin* fact that, 
although for many years they had their disputes with ns as to their 
liberties and rights, they had not enjoyed free institutionsrwhen under 
the Crown of France, and the liberties which they possess in so full u 
measure at the' present time are of wholly modern growth.” 

What, then, is to be done ? The Dominion branch of the Imperial 
Federation League, which is in such close sympathy with the Aus- 
tralasian movement, tells us what should be done. * 4 It is the 
policy of the League to promote periodical conferences of representa- 
tives of the self-governing communities of the empire.” 

And we may remind our readers that this Review gave the same 
advice in November last. t; In the first place we must at once go 
beyond Mr. W. E, Forster s dictum— that we may do more harm by 
any scheme than by no scheme at all.” Events multiply, and the* 
world shrinks too fast for such counsels. Two things at least car. 
be done at once, and they can and ought to be done together. We 
want at once and together an ocean “ wehr,” or Imperial navy, and 
an Imperial advisory representative council in London. If the pro- 
vincial men in London will not propose, let the Imperial colonists 
41 dispose.” Let them elect and send to London men whom they can 
triiltj send them as actual* representatives, and then see if there 
are any politicians in London' who dare disregard the opinions and 
advice of these delegates of countries, compared with which Great 
Britain is but a speck, and of nations that . will soon outgrow us.” 
We want such a council, representative in form, confederal in charac- 
ter, and, soon to become, supreme in decision. “ It would grow in 
power and influence, and would inevitably weaken and depose' what 
ought to be Weabened anddsposed,^ v 

* ; And now let us all remember«tfi&t when the strongest desires and 
greatest interests of. some of the most active populations of the world 
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point to a political union already heralded by a union of sympathy, 
traditions, habits of life, and based on a unity of wee, language 
institution, and religion, we are only contending for the forth, and 
we already possess the pow^r to mould, it. * Nobody ever put this 
“ fluidity * of society better than Emerson, in his treatise on 
“ Politics " ’ 

“ In dealing with the State, we ought to remember that its institu- 
tions are not aboriginal, though they existed before we were bom ; 
that they are not superior to the citizen; that every one of them 
was once the act of a single man ; every law and usage was a man’s 
expedient to meet a particular case ; that they are all imitable, all 
alterable; we may make as good,* we may make better. Society is 
an illusion to the young citizen; but the old statesman knows that 
society is fluid ; there are no .such roots and centres. The law is 
only a memorandum. The statute stands there to; say : ‘ yesterday 
we agreed so and so : but how feel ye this article to-day ? ’ Nature 
will not be fooled by the pertest of her sons, and as fast as the public 
mind is open to more intelligence, the code is seen to brute and 
stammering, and must be made to speak articulately.” 

♦J. A. Partridge. 



RESULTS OF THE 
NON-ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 


Trt'riitfl are few persons who .deny that, as a matter of right, justice, 
arid logical consistency, the Parliamentary Franchise should be 
oxronded to women who fulfil the conditions which how entitle men 
to vote. The question of the enfranchisement of women has been 
keenly debated for nearly a quarter of a century, both on the plat- 
form, and on the iioor of the House of Commons ; all objections to it 
have been answered times without number, and opposition has prac- 
tically yielded to tacit assent. 

At this Stage of the movement it is, therefore, needless to make 
any sort of call to the unconverted ; if such there still are, they 
have elected to remain in the rear of progress ; for, in. spite of them, 
the ideal, which is surely but slowly gaining ascendancy over the 
world, is that men shall act towards women as they themselves 
would be done by. 

Unity of standard and of purpose for the two. sexes is succeeding 
to the old idea of divergence in all things. But in a practical 
question, such as the enfranchisement of women, academic assent will 
not suffice ; there, must be a constant pressing forward through the 
realms of practical politics. Belief in a great cause is worthless if 
divorced from active enthusiasm. Mere conviction too often fossil- 
ises into apathy. Earnest, determined, persistent efforts are more 
than ever necessary, * if the enfranchisement 'of women is ever to 
bo realized. Those who believe in the justice of the claim must 
realize that it is far more than a question of mere abstract right, which 
may safely be -left for posterity to carry Into practical effect: it is 
one of the most pressing importance. It is, indeed, no exaggeration 
to say that the acquisition of the vote by women is an immediate 
duty, tho non-fulfilment of which is a stumbling-block to true national 
progress. 

And by national progress is here understood — not the mere 
acquisition of new territories and increased wealth ; the advances of 
commerce, science, art,* or any one of these many things which wo 
may prize ; but a steady rise in the standard of well-being of the 
poorest, humblest toilers in our land ; an ever-increasing enjoyment 
lnxi flio mwMAs of those* thimra which havA hitherto been 


more 
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exclusively enjoyed by the privileged lew . No man or woman who 
has received the baptism of Liberal conviction, who has mastered the 
most elementary principles of Liberalism, but is ready to do battle 
for the great truth that all good government must be by the people 
and for the people ; and that all forms of government, no matter 
how speciously disguised, must, of necessity, be tfrongl if contrary to 
the peoples’ will. 

It is merely uttering a truism to sav that self-government is the 
backbone of our British constitution as opposed to all forme of auto- 
cracy. The means of self-government are found in the Parliamentary 
vote, which renders every male householder, no matter whether he 
be a simple peasant or a philosopher, a Crtesns, or a poor over- 
worked cab-drivOr, a recognized and equal unit in the vast scheme of 
self-government. In this lies # the secret of our nation's deep political 
enthusiasm, or, as Mr. Gladstone has '-aid in one of his memorable 
articles : “ All tho&; who live in a country should take an interest 
m that country, love that country, and the vote gives that sense of 
interest, fosters that love.” While all are practically unanimous in 
believing that self-government is the key- stone of our national life, 
that without it the whole fabric of liberty . w hich it has taken centuries 
to rear, must crumble into dust, and while tacit assent is given to the 
claim for women’s enfranchisement, all are not agreed as to the 
immediate and pressing necessity of its realization. We are Unanimous 
in thinking that in all forms of local government, of local adminis- 
tration, of philanthropic endeavour, of social and domestic intercourse, 
men and women should be on a free and equal footing. The progress 
women have made is ’enormous. Their social* striih»s am akin to 
those of Hans Andersen's famous hero with the seven-leagued boots 

A woman of the educated classes would be startled if accused of 
, * • 
being inferior to men of her class. In these respects the day* of 

ignorant pride and prejudice are past. It 1^ no longer considered a 
clever pleasantry to hurl the terms “bine stocking ” or “strong- 
minded ” at a thoughtful woman's head. The most obtuse now 
realize that strength of mind and body m women is no less good a 
thing than sweetness 1 . In the great bulk of (he middle and upper 
classes — not alas ! yet so fally amongst the working classes -the idea 
of free and equal oo-operation in all social matters is taking ever 
deeper root. But in matters political, the Name strong, sweet, true, 
and thoughtful women are still content to fake a subordinate post* 
tiovtdbe the servants of men politicians, their canvassers, their sub- 
scription ^collectors and even cancellors of men's* club debts, the'ir 
committCe-room clerks, and even, thejr platVorm orators. All this, 
and more, they do while Stin Vemairting political outcasts, a 

position which they consider one of to o -great indignity fo if even the 
most ignorant , and debased male hcrtteeholder in the Oottttt ty*. Kow 
all #&se duties which wotnen politicians perform are admirable per 
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se, and if women prefer to retain this position of political inferiority, 
they have a perfect right to do so, provided that such retention does 
not in any way affect the condition of their less fortunate sisters of 
the working classes, above all does not affect the whole body politic. 

One cannot advance Jbejond human nature, and it is almost equally 
difficult -to advance beyond acquired tendencies; and there are, 
doubtless, some ardent political women, even in this age of enlighten- 
ment, content to remain the political subordinates of men. What’ is 
more, while the vast majority of women maintain that their enfran- 
chisement is not only just, but ultimately inevitable, they never- 
theless prefer to leave events to take their, course, without doing 
their share in hastening them forward,* and this too out of sheer 
political timidity. While admitting the undeniable justice of the 
claim of women to political equality with men, they are afraid of the 
effect a definite expression of ’opinion might have on some of their 
leaders. Still more are they afraid of their sister women of the 
Primrose League. Their faith in the ultimate triumph of great 
principles is not so strong as to resist the storm and stress of the 
hour. They would prefer, in short, that all women should be denied 
Legitimate and effective expression of political bias, rather than 
that some women should give rtfectiv'e expression to views contrary 
1o their own. Now if women could possibly relapse into mere poli- 
tical nonentities, if they could exist as mere unrecognized appendages 
1o the body politic, and if they wished so to exist,, it would be im- 
pertinent for any class of* politicians to attempt to hasten forward 
a change in the condition pf Englishwomen contrary to their will. 

But the political exclusion of women is not merely injurious to 
themselves, it is through this exclusion they act unconsciously as a 
drag and a direct hindrance to true national 'progress. It is to the 
interest of men, as much as to the interest of women, that political 
enfranchisement should no longer be the exclusive privilege of one 
sex. Women are, in reality (like all unenfranchised classes of men), 
a drag upon the progress of the enfranchised. The rural voter whom 
Mr. Gladstone’s beneficent act enfranchised in 1885 Was not placed 
upon the political fool iug which the artisan of our towns secured in 
1867. merely and solely to advance the interests of himself and of 
his class, but because the artisan voter needed the co-operation of the 
rural voter to hasten general reforms. Again, the artisan in 1867 
was not enfranchised merely for his own class interests, but because 
the progressive spirits already enfranchised in 1832 could not afford 
to dispense with his assistance. And it i£ a matter of history that 
each extension of the franchise has been the precursor of reform in 
existing wrongs. And more important still, each extension of the 
franchise has strengthened the bonds of tbit sympathy between man 
and man which class prejudice has ever tried to snap, but never in 
our country 1ms succeeded in ^napping : from the extension of male 
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household suffrage we may date a wondrous revival of sympathetic 
feeling and impure which makes that day-dream of poets, the 
Brotherhood of Man, not seem after all such an utterly unattainable 
ideal, ' , , 

Within the last few years the ideal of man’s duty to his fellow - 
man (which should include also woman’s duty to her fellow-woman), 
has, it is no exaggeration to. say, been completely revolutionized ; 
and is it a mistake to imagine that the Woman’s Liberal Federation 
finds its very raison d'etre in a desire to secure by all legitimate 
means the greatest possible happiness of tlie greatest possible . num- 
ber ? The very reforms which its members are now exerting every 
muscle and mental fibre to promote, are based on a generous acknow- 
ledgment of the scanty justice hitherto accorded to the great masses 
of the people. The phrase, “the poor we have always with us,” is. 
understood now in a very different sense from that in which it was 
interpreted fifty or even five years ago. The evicted peasant, 
trembling in the cold of a keen December night ; the dock labourer 
standing outside the closed yard gates, and “ striking ” that his wife 
and family may be better fed ; the overworked omnibus driver, who 
pathetically remarks, “ I never, see my children unless they are asleep 
in bed ; ” — all these people do not merely demand, but they have 
commanded, our very best and highest sympathy. At. length, wo • 
see a beginning of an extension into practice of that old, but ever 
golden rule, of doing unto others as we w ould they should do unto us. 
As has been well said, the “ * old economic purism,’ the gospel of 
laissc: faire and .unlimited license to individual selfishness, has been 
broken up.” What, then, has been one of the most powerful factors 
in the promotion of this sympathy which, for example, made the 
great strike of 1889 of 100,000 dock labourers possible ? An an- 
swer is found in the following words of Mr. Frederic Harrison :. 
“ The transfer of political power effected in the various Reform Acts 
of the last twefity years has- exercised a profound silent* revolution, 
and the fact that the workmen are now the depositaries of .power, 
has forced the rich- to listen to their demands with ears entirely new*”. 

This testimony to the immense value of the vote as a very revolur 
tioniser of social conditions, as the great source of democracy, is con- 
firmed in more homely words by every, working-man to whom jtbo. 
.plain question is put, “Are, you and, your comrades;, any better.. off 
for the acquisition of . the Parliamentary vote ? ” Mr. J'. Q.Baum, 
secretary of the Upholsterers’ Union, saifi, with more force thso- Ole* 
gunce : “ Happily, our masters have political .aspiratipnr and.. 
catch them.” . It is not that every. man has pvacticaUy 
every man has it potentially; and,. what, is. more, the classed 
•rule, are i*nt .alUe to disqrfiafriate, JMwewi the , pofcenj^ vi f«id;^» 
actual voter* - There has grown up between the shsj&^'.ap t)te 
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rugged hills, the factory operative of our great cities, the fisherman 
baiting his lobster pots by the lonely shore, and *ihe miner in the 
dark depths of the coal-pit, a great solidarity of feeling, what one 
might almost term a great brotherhood of the vote. 

To perfect this beneficent political machinery should now be the 
aim of all those who have the interest of the masses of the people at 
heart. And if “ the transfer of political power effected in the various 
Reform Acts of the last twenty years has excited a profound silent 
revolution, and the fact that the workmen are now the depositaries 
of power has forced the rich to listen to their demands with ears 
entirely new/’ may we not fairly, argue that au extension of political 
power to women, making them, too, depositaries of power, would 
force those in authority also to listen to their demands .with ears 
entirely new. Women now are not outside the other movements 
which have done so much to lift up working men* They have 
breathed the same air ns men, “ purified by the books of Carlyle, 
Kingsley, Maurice, liuskin, and the later writings of Mill.” They have 
also come under the influence of the Salvation Army Toynbee Hall, 
Newton Hall, and many other organized movemenrs. * * Women have 
shared, do share, with men in all these social advantages ; where they 
differ from men is in, the non-possession of the Parliamentary vote : and 
because they differ in this great essential, we find that, in spilt* of social 
efforts for their amelioration, they are distinctly on a lower labour 
plane than men : no matter what political aspirations their employers 
may have, “ women have not the wherewithal to catch them. 9 ’ But 
here the very ‘natural objection may arise : this argument is after all 
sophistical, in so far as that, women, being .physically weaker than 
men, cannot hope in any case to compete in the labour market on 
equal terms with men. Vote or no vote, they remain at a dis- 
advantage. - . 

Now*, as a matter of fact, there are many trades in which women 
perform precisely the same duties as men*, and at about half the rate 
of wages. . Take the following examples: About fifteen years ago, 
in Edinburgh, the meii printers struck for shorter hours, and women 
were introduced to defeat them. The women ? s wages are from 4s. 
[girls] to 206., and the men’s wages are from 4*. [boys] to 806., per 
week ; and it is to the employers of these women that the Govern- 
ment work in Edinburgh is sent to be printed. Again, at the 
Army and Navy Stores Printing Works m London, women are 
edrployed at wages below half the scale wages of men. And this is 
ao hotwitb standing the fact *that the Society of Men Compositors 
has offered to admit women to its Trades Union, provided they 
will enter on ecjual terms with men.* 

Mr. Stephen N. Fox, who recently made an exhaustive inquiry 
into the condition of the tobacco- workers in the East End, states. 
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that, with the exception of about a dozen houses in East London, 
the whole of the tvade there attempts to do everything as cheaply as 
.possible, careless both of the nature of their leaf, and of the character, 
of their work. Men* are as a rule paid ‘from £1 to £2 a wee)t> in 
exceptional cases only 15$. a week ; but the women cigar-makers get 
from 15 to JO per cent less wages than ‘men. It is true that they 
are as a rule set to do a lower class of work ; but even when full 
workers and able to make cigars of the best quality, they receive a 
much lower rate of remuneration than the men. .And we find, just 
as might haVo been expected, that women and girls are continually 
being introduced* to take the place.of men, with a view to cutting 
down the expenses of labour. In tlie cigarette department the same 
state of tilings exist; female labour has here made extensive inroads, 
with the result that there has been a diminution of wages all round. 
Men are still paid at the rate of from 2.s*. 6d. to 8$. 6rf. per thousand 
cigarettes, while women are paid from Ls. 3//. tp 2$. 3d. per thousand: 
A clever worker can earn as much as 15$. a week, but in a very 
large number of cases a girl after a full week’s work can 6nly make 
6$. A significant fact to be noticed is, that while the men are 
banded together in trade organizations, more complete in character 
than obtains in any other industry, the women apd girls were, until 
the last few months, entirely without union <?f any kind. Quite 
recently the East End women have formed a union, which already 
embraces more than half the workers, and Mr. Cooper, the secretary 
of the men’s union, is of opinion that by this action .they have 
virtually prevented a* reduction of 2$. per . week in the men’s wages. 
No perceptible rise ha$ taken place in the women’s wages, but tb« 
men are beginning to realize that women may. become their comrades 
instead of their underpaid competitors in the trade.* So long, how- 
ever, as Women are deprived of the fighting power which political 
privilege gives to men. they will be like soldiers who should go Jto 
the battle-field with their right hands fettered. * 

Another industry which furnishes an even mote striking example 
of the inequality with which women are treated is that of rOpe* 
making. Since the great Dock Labourers’ Strike, which inspired 
new courage in the hearts of tens of thousands of toilers, the rope- 
makers have formed a Union. The women were the first to take 
the initiative, to the number of between three and four hundred ; 
arid they have since been joined by upwards of two hundred of their 
men comrades.' The other day their new banner was unfurled^ 
amidst a , scene of g^eat' rejmotftg; its* motto is H We liv ? 'in times 
that call for riafuOstdeeds.” The disparity of treatment acoorded to 
men v and women is moh ObyiohS iri this trade 
any other, because men arid women are femploy^ 
large extent upon precisely the same clhss;‘pf 
texture, and general quality. While men cm e&n;in h of 
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fifty-four hours wages not less than 41. women V wages for equal 
work .performed during equal time fluctuates between 7s. 6d. and 
9s. lOrf. per week ; the chances are that men would be driven out of 
employment altogether in certain branches of the trade, were it' not 
that the Factory Law prohibits .women from working overtime, and 
hence men are kept on, and not infrequently are enabled to make 2s. 
a day extra beyond their usual wages. The loyal spirits of comrade- 
ship existing between the men and women employed in this industry 
is very striking. Recently the women, ptruck in order to make 
it. possible for the men to remedy a grievance, and the men now— 
unhappily with little effect — are endeavouring to encourage their 
women comrades to claim fairer treatment. Some time ago, in one 
of the Bast Knd factories, an experiment was made in order to test 
the relative quality of the men and women’s capacities for work. 
Two sheds were selected, ono worked by a given number, of women, 
the second worked by the same number of men. An equal quantity 
of hemp was placed in each shed, to be spun into yarn of equal 
quality. At the end of a fortnight, it- was found that the women 
had manipulated four tons more* hemp than the men, although 
working precisely the same number of hours; and yet for this work 
the men were paid more than twice the wages paid to the women. 
It is not surprising to find that under some pretext or other men are 
constantly being .replaced by underpaid women. 

Miss Clementina Black, who is doing so much to foster Unionism 
in the East End of London, quite recently visited a cotton factory 
in the West of England, where wages are from 40 to 90 per cent, 
lower than in the Lancashire mills. And why? Largely because 
nearly all the operatives are women w T ho have Wen engaged to take 
the place of men- Last autumn, during the protracted and un- 
successful strike of the operatives at the india rubber factory in 
Silvertown, investigations were made which conclusively proved that, 
the' competition of disorganized female workers witli the men 
workers was one of the chief factors in the general low condition of 
wages. The strike, however, was not without good results, for 240 
*0 f these women joined the men’s union. They are remarkably 
intelligent specimens of their class, and they study causes as well 
as effects. # It is from women such as these — who for ten weeks 
were enduring hunger and cold, and privations, which brought 
some of them # to beds of sickness, and well-nigh to de&th’s door — 
that a direct-, expression of opinion is valuable. Their belief is 
that the denial of the Parliamentary vote to women is distinctly 
injurious to their labour interest?, and that its acquisition would not 
only be to their own personal advantage but also a distinct gain to ' 
menu Under existing conditions they are now. endeavouring, but 
with small $mocees, to co-operate with, men in the struggle for human 
progress. There seems to Be but this alternative — expel women 
Yol. !33.~No. 3, . r • 
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entirely from the labour market, or admjit them to all the privileges 
which men enjoy. The sentimentalist may wish for, but cannot 
succeed in the extinction of, female labour ; the practical politician 
can and must grant the Parliamentary vote. In those occupations 
where women do not compete, the men, aided, as Mr. Harrison has 
shown, by the vote, have made distinct advances. Indeed, the only 
recent labour movements of any moment brought to a successful 
issue have been those where voteless women do not compete — 
Le. y those of the dock labourer, the omnibus men, and the bakers 
of London; the last two happily accomplishing their ends without 
a conflict. Would any movement in industries, carried on exclusively 
by women, such as shirt-making 01* fur-sewing, have any chancg of 
success, supposing the women who no^ earn Itf. per hour were 
to ask for a further rise ? Let it also be remembered that shirt- 
making and fur- sewing are highly skilled trades compared with 
omnibus conducting, a post into which any casual labourer may 
easily slip. As Mr. G. J. Holyoake truly says, in* a letter which 
appeared recently in the Women .s Gazette, u There will be neither 
equality nor justice so long as they who labour are poorer than 
those who govern, and it is not less true that there will never 
be equality or justice for women so long as they are politically 
poorer than men.” And we would venture to afld to Mr. Holyoake s 
words, there will never be complete, equality or justice for men 
either, so long as they are in competition with, those politically 
poorer than themselves. Ask any audience of working men, whether 
the exclusion of women from trade equality, and above all, from 
political equality, is not reacting difeasterously upon men themselves, 
and with one voice they will answer “ Yes, most assuredly.” 

It is the terribly cruel, grinding, competition of women with men, 
which is the great stumbling-block in the path of men. Combina- 
tion of employers, together with co-operation of employed, may do 
much, but it will never accomplish all that it might, while political 
power .is denied to women — that .political , power which creates in 
men the feeling of individual responsibility, of loyal comradeship. 
Men are not all equals in birth, education, talent, wealth, character, 
power ; but they are political equals. The State cannot suddenly 
endow all women with men's powers, education and opportunity; 
but because women cannot at ones acquire all that is necessary for 
their social advancement, is this toy reason for denying them the 
use of the one lever which men have found so potent, the Parlia- 
mentary vote ? * The vote which has so educated,, stimulated, and 
elevated the working man, would no less educate, stimulate^, and 
*^levate the working woman. No longer the “ blaefeleg” 'of the 
political world, she would cease to be the “ blackleg ” pf the labour 
marfe\ She has been truly termed under her present condition the 
Chinaman of the industrial classes. Union of women with men on 
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terms ot* political as well as social equality will alone raise the 
standard of both sexes. 

It, therefore, behoves all women who, as Liberals, profess to work 
for the well-being of all (the only real national progress) that they 
shall strain every nerve to obtain for themselves and for their fellow 
women of the working classes, admission to what may be termed 
this great fellowship of the vote.” Let not personal indifference 
breed apathy for others. 

It is the cause of the speechless multitude which is here set forth, 
not the cause of the rich, the educated and the strong. It is for 
those who can never hope to. influence public opinion, through the 
press or from the platform, whose only means of expression must be 
that anonymous missive, the vote. 

Depend upon it, federate, agitate, canvass,* memorialize as we may, 
the perfect «/«•/<■ of our national life will never be complete until 
the crooked line of our present electoral system has been rovmied by 
the entrance of women into political life on the same conditions as 
men. 



INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 1 


0 ax France be among the Prophets of Peace ? is the question that, 
may occur to many on reading the title given below. Few people . 
•are aware that for so mt* years two iPeace Societies have con- 
tinued to exist in Paris, one “ The International League of Peace 
and Liberty,” presided over by M. Charles Lemonnier, the other, the 
“ Couiitc de Paris,” which is a branch of the International Arbitra- 
tion Society, formed under the energetic auspices of Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, and whose president in Paris' is the well-known late Deputy, 
M. Frederic Passy. A conference of .peace societies was, mainly . 
through M. Passy’s efforts, held during the Exhibition at which 
several valuable resolutions in favour of the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by a judicial tribunal were agreed upon. Such 
facts may not be considered to. amount to much, yet at .least this 
can be said. It is a gain to discover a body of Frenchmen recog- 
nising the principle 6f international equality. It is a further gain 
to find such a recognition being made in France, whose side still 
bleeds from. the laceration of Alsace and Lorraine. The question of 
Alsace-Lorraine is the open sore of Europe. The other question of 
the nationalities in South-eastern 4 Europe is in- a hopeful condition; 
light is already thrown on. its possible solution. The Triple- Alliance 
has its raison d'etre not in the eastern, but in the western question. 
It may be worth while, then, to consider a Frenchman's appeal for ' 
a pacific solution of this and other international disputes. 

In his eloquent opening preface, M, Passy gives us the pronounce- 
ment of an Englishman and a Frenchman respectively, on the possi- 
bility of the treatment of international relations on a reformed basis. 
Mr. Seebohm once dismissed the subject, with the phrase, “ practical 
• men will not trouble themselves with matters which can have no 
future.” That was said fifteen years ago: Shortly afterwards, M. 
Charles Lucas, an eminent and venerable member of the French 
Academy, thus referred to efforts after international arbitration : “In 
such efforts ideas are beipg evolved and things are in the making ” 
(Ce sont la des idues qui s’avouent et des chosas qui se font). 31 . 
Passy points out how since that time not merely the idea but the 
practice of such arbitration lias grown. The Republic# of Central 

1 “ Xfafo Solution Jvridiqu* dt * Vonflit* Internoifonaux” ..Par Chevalier de Moujriiis- 
Kommfort, Dooteur en ftroity Avooat & to (tour d’Appel cfAix l ime Prffinv- 

M. FrHfcric Pasar, Membra ce I* TnstUnt, etc. Paris : 1880. ,/ ■ f ]. 
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and Southern America have entered into numerous treaties binding 
themselves to arbitration in cast* of international disputes. Com- 
mercial treaties in which an arbitration clause has been inserted 
have been entered into between European States ; notably between 
Great Britain and Italy. Motions in favour of treaties of this 
description have, he points out, been submitted to the Parliaments 
of Great Britain, of France, and of the United States, and in the 
latter, have been definitely voted. M. Passy also instances the 
recent deputation of English members of Parliament to the United 
States in 1887, and to France in 1888, in order to lay. before 
members of the Congress and of the Chamber, the basis of collective 
action in favour of International Arbitration. The necessity of rules 
and regulations, upon which such an international system must be 
based, has stimulated many eminent writers to* delineate an inter- 
national code. Mr. Dudley Field, in the United States, has been 
followed by M. Mane ini in Italy, by Professors Leon6 Levi and 
rx>rimer in England, and by M. Kamarowski in Russia, all of whom 
have busied themselves in formulating a Code by which the action 
of an international tribunal could be regulated. The present writer 
under review, the Chevalier dc Mou gins- Roquefort, does not, however, 
profess to attempt, this specific task. What he attempts, and 
that very successfully, is to deduce from historical and practical 
instances, a scientific basis for. tl\o principle of arbitration between 
States. .11 is. own summary of his work will best ' illustrate the 
method, in which he aims at establishing what Mr. J. K. Stephen 
has, in a Cambridge Treatise, termed “ The Science of International 
Relations ” ; for the regulation of such relations can be deduced 
rather from a record of instances of what relations have been estab- 
lished between various nations on Varying occasions than from any 
tt priori code of a Jus Gentium. That a code must follow', while it 
need not necessarily precede, the establishment of an international 
tribunal is clearly seen by M. de MoUgins- Roquefort and his primary 
stim being to show the feasibility, rationality, and historical con- 
tinuity of a. system of arbitration or mediation for tho solution of 
international disputes, he does not distract his readers by the intri- 
cacy of any code. The fhet of such codes being in preparation 
must undoubtedly add to the weight of argument in favour of the 
establishment of international tribunals, but to postpone their 
creation until a codification has been authoritively sanctioned would 
be to refer* the whole matter to the Greek Kalends. 

To return to M. de Mougins-Roquefort’s method of proof, it is as 
follows. The State is tho unit of international society ; until that 
unit is evolved from the agglomeration* of .races and tribes, inter- 
national relations are indefinable. But the study of history will show 
us States being gradually farmed, no matter through what causes, 
and, when once formed, acquiring an individuality. That indi- 
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viduality once established, there arises a necessity for some system 
of international regulation, just as some system of social order h f 
necessary to regulate the relations of any community of individuals. 
A political system grows up, through which individual States can 
enter into communication and relationship. This system cannot, be 
left to arbitrary development or restriction. It must be founded 
upon a scheme of morals. The eloquent French idealist ^appeals to 
some “superior and eternal moral law, which embraces all human 
creatures, however grouped.” The style of language has a tendency 
to alarm the average An glo- politician . Yet it recalls the maxim of 
that most practical, because most moral, of politicians, Burke, when 
he says : “ Refined policy has ever been the parent of confusion. 
Plain, good intention,’ which is as easily discovered at first view as 
fraud, is surely detected at last, is no mean force in the government 
of mankind.” The argument that a so-called Nation or State cannot 
be treated as an individual, because it is in itself but a nomenclature 
and has no individual existence, can always be stultified by the 
reply that it is precisely because the term State or Nation is a mere 
name for a group of individuals that the same moral and social 
ideas which apply to individuals can be applied to groups made? up 
of individuals. 

It is not necessary here to discuss in detail the author's review 
of the historical formation of States. We need barely notice in 
passing the truth of liis remark that, so long as only one or two 
Stafcos, such as the (I reck States and the Roman, stand out of the 
ruck of great tribal empires and shifting races, whom they classed 
as “barbarians,” much, as an Englishman was wont to talk of 
u foreigners,” no real international system of poliey or relationship 
can be evolved. 

States, then, being once formed, if their mutual relations are left 
solely to the arbitrament of war, international society is simply left 
to indulge in unbridled passion^, in which ambition, greed, egotism T 
or anger are the motive-powers, and' force or astuteness the main 
weapons. To temper such a condition, diplomacy is invented. But, 
the author says, diplomacy will always be insufficient really to 
remove the causes of international frictiofi. That it may chance to 
do so on some one or* other occasion does not disprove its incapacity 
as a system. Diplomacy is purely a political machine acting on 
political motives. Opportunism and Expediency are its guides. It 
may temporize, localize, or evade international difficulties, but for 
the final settlement, so far as human conditions admit of finality, it 
is and must be inadequate, because, in the first plane, it acts upon 
no uniyersal code of daw, anfl,* secondly, because, as a tribunal, it has 
the inherent flaw of admittedly being constituted of representatives 
adjudicating . upon .their own cause. If a judicial international 
system is ever to be recognized as such, it must hot contravene the 
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vital principle of law that “ no one can bo judge in Ills own cause.” 
Upon that principle the advocacy of international tribunals is based. 

The author then proceeds to show how this principle Ijas been 
recognised continuously throughout history. He seeks, by examples, 
to ’show the constant tendency of peoples towards “ judicial and 
pacific ideas” (des idfe* juridiqtte* et pncifiques ), until, finally, in this 
century, “ nous verrous la cause do la paix. et du droit faire de 
grands progres ; nous verrons la question se placer sur son veritable 
terrain, le terrain juridique, et 1c recours & l’arbitrage devenir poui* 
ainsi ‘dire le style pour trancher les conflits internationaux.” 

The authors proof of this part of his, thesis is very interesting 
reading, since it traces in a summary way features in the history 
of international dealings, which are seldom portrayed in such a facile 
manner. Beginning with the instance of the Amphictyonie Council 
of Conciliation between the Greek States, he passes on to the institu- 
tions of the Recipe ratores and Fetiales at Rome: The former were 
constituted by special treaties, and a clause of a treaty in 261 H.e. 
between the Romans and Latins, constituting such a body as judges, 
recites, that £ ‘ there shall - be peace eternal so long as the sky and 
carjth endure between the Romans and all the Latin towns, and that 
they will never make war on each other.” The duty of the Fetials 
was to be a court of reference on questions of peace or war, they 
being required to examine if a .war would be just or unjust. They 
had no right of deciding the main question, but limited themselves 
to examining if there were just grounds for war, and only up'on 
their affirmative response could the Roman Senate and people declare 
war. Passing on to the Middle Ages/ the Papacy stands out as the 
great arbiter of Europe. The “ truce of God.” indeed, was merely 
applicable to a cessation of private discord-, but the Roman church, 
under Gregory the Great, and subsequent Pontiffs-, did not confine 
itself within these narrow limits. Exhortations on internal govern- 
ment were freely addressed to kings and , emperors. That the 
mediation of the Papacy was invoked by international disputants, 
rather than its arbitration in the actual cause of dispute, is freely 
admitted ; but the idea and custom of addressing neutral powers, or 
accepting their services as mediators before resorting to extreme 
measures, seems to derive its origin from the old appeals to the 
Pope, as a supreme arbiter of morals in the sphere of politics as of 
religion. The author cites as a survival of this idea an appeal 
addressed to the Pope by Mr. Urquharf, Protestant though he was, 
praying him “ to re-establish the public law of nations, and to found 
a tribunal of peace.” ’ The modern instance of actual arbitration by 
Leo XIII, between the German. Empire and Spain in reference to 
the # Carolina Islands is, of course, duly noted as an example of the 
continuous growth of the idea above-mentioned. The other instances 
more directly noticed are the arbitrations of Boniface VIII.- in 1298 
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between Philip of France and Edward 1. of England, of Joan .XII. 
in 1819 between another Philip of France and the Flemish, of 
Leo X. in the fifteenth century between the Doge of Venice and the 
Kmperor Maximilian, and finally of Alexander VI. in 1493, who 
determined the rival claims of Spain and Portugal in the American 
Continent, and in the Indies. 

The Emperors of the Roman-German Empire, and the Napoleons 
as Emperors of France, succeeded the Papacy in adopting the rdk 
*of arbiters of Europe, though we must not omit the similar, attempt 
of Henry IV. of France, inspired by his great Minister, Sully, to 
constitute a “ Council of Confederated European Christian States,' ” 
which he enumerated as flftee^in number, whose limits were to be 
permanently defined. these States was to send four repre- 

sentatives to the Council, which was to sit at Metz or Cologne, as'" 
the most central place, and to which all differences between % the 
several States were to be submitted. The Council was to be called 
the Senate of the Christian Republics, and was to elaborate rules 
to prevent the tyranny of princes, and the rebellion of subjects/' 
The project must be described as a marvellously 4 4 advanced ” one, and 
sufficient to make the mouth water of the most visionary of universal 
philanthropists. It must be acknowledged, however, that once this 
Council of Christian States was well established a common attack on 
the Turks was to be projected, as well as the other more pacific and 
ideal matters. * 

« It may be conjectured that these instances of, powerful arbiters over 
the destinies of other nations are treated by the author as unpractical 
and arbitrary, however interesting they may be as- historical instances 
of the continuity of the idea. It is when we come to the nineteenth 
century that the advance of the* idea of a better means of restricting 
or .regulating international disputes than by war becomes apparent. 

The author illustrates this in three ways : (1) By the action of 

Congresses ; (2) of Parliamentary action ; and (3) by private 

Societies. In 1818 the Holy Alliance in the Conference at Aix-la- 
Chapelle proclaimed their “ invariable resolve never to evade either 
amongst each other nor in their relation with other States the 
strictest fulfilment of the principles of international law, principles 
which in their application, to a state t of permanent peace can ( alone 
guarantee effectually the independence of .each government and the 
stability of general society/’ The resolution in view of tfee subsequent 
action of the Holy Alliance in interfering to restrain nationalist 
movements or of people’s “ rightly struggling to be free ” is double 
less ope^L to sarcastic comment. A far more ’real advance in united 
action fa * favour of the peaceable settlements of disputes is to be 
noted mAitfcle 8 of the Treaty of Paris iti 1856; ; Here the cob- 
tracting powers, having in view the Ea&t$rri Qu^stion. agre^ fthat 
u if there should arise between the Sublime Porte* and one or more 
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of the contracting powers any dispute menacing the continuance of 
their peaceable relations, the Sublime Porte and each of «the contract- 
ing powers before having recourse to force, shall* place the other 
contracting powers in a position to prevent such an extremity by 
mediatory action.” This was supplemented in a more general sense 
on the the motion of Lord Clarendon at the instigation of “ the 
• Friends bf Peace ” by Article in which “ the plenipotentiaries do 
not hesitate to express, in the name of their Governments, the wish 
that the States, between whom any serious dispute may arise, shall 
have recourse so far as the circumstances might admit, to the good 
offices of a friendly power; and the plenipotentiaries hope that 
Governments not represented at the Qongress will associate them- 
selves with the idea which has inspired, the expression of this 
protocol.” 

Here we have the definite, conception of a European League of 
Peace which has since at different times found shape in the alliance 
of the Three Emperors, the Concert of Europe, and to some extent 
in the present Triple Alliance of Central Europe. This conception 
yiay be deemed* somewhat far from the creation of. definite inter- 
national tribunals but at least it establishes the idea of Organized 
Mediation, * which is a long step in the direction of Arbitration. 
And before proceeding to allude to the actual instances in which 
Arbitration has been adopted, it may be as well to admit ar, once 
that Mediation will always be a n alternative in, or rather an 
addition to, any schemes of International Arbitration. This 
M. de Mougins-Roquefort very clearly points out. To submit to 
Arbitration implies a consent of the parties to abide by the decision 
of the Arbitrators. But there are some questions which no State will 
bind itself to submit to any external decision. We may be 
permitted to quote on this question from, a leaflet of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association/ “The object of the 
advocates of Arbitration is not to do nway with war but to minimise 
the causes which lead to war. What, however, has been said is 
.that Arbitration will never be made use* of in certain prominent 
cases where war has been generally recognised as the only resource. 
Doubtless that is so. No nation will ever submit to the Arbitration 
of a third party the question of its own existence as an independent' 
State. Nor, again, would it probably do so in reference to territory 
which it copsiders vital to its own integrity. Nor, again, will it 
willingly consent to submit, to any Arbitrator questions of internal 
dispute. As to these points’ the views of all advocates of Arbitra- 
tion were expressly summarised in the resolution, drawn up at the 
recent Paris Peace Conference, namely, that no decision of 
Arbitrators can affect the independence or internal government of 

1 “What Arbitration Means ; ” A Reply to the “ Ecorummt,' by S. T>. 
International 'Arbitration snd Veaeo Association, 41, Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 
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any nation/' This .is equally enunciated by* M. de Mougins 1 
Roquefort, in laying down the principle of the recognition of the 
individuality of States. The analogy of States to individuals may 
be carried further, and the principle that ' “a man may do /what he 
likes with his own provided that he . does not thereby injure bis 
neighbour ” may have to be adopted between nations. Undpr such a 
plea the internal disturbances of the Turkish Empire might be included 
as coming under the purview of International Arbitration as they have 
already practically been held to be so. But the questions open 
between Bngland and -Ireland, or Russia and her Polish provinces, 
could hardly nowadays be, included on any such grounds as* within 
the scope of external arbitrat ion. The question of Alsace-Lorraine 
is more in point as a test of the limits of International Arbitration. 
It must be considered as .too vital a one for France or Germany to 
submit to any external Court of Arbitration ; but even here a joint 
Court of the two nations referred to is not an inconceivable 
means of solving the dispute. A mutual agreement for. the 
neutralisation of certain territory after the manner of Luxembourg 
could be honourably drawn up by such a Court upon the terms of 
Arbitration. On this point the French author's opinion is neces- 
arily of ini crest. Ho asks “ How would war bring any definitive 
solution of this dispute? Assuming a successful attack by 
France, would not the same bitter hankering after a war of revenge 
be .nursed on the other side of the Rhine ? As the Bishop of 
Angers wrote to M. Castelar in 1888, { A new wa* would solve nothing !* 
Conquerors and conquered would nourish the same sentiments only, 
to recommence in a few. years at least the extermination of one or 
other of the two nations. A peaceful solution is demanded in the 
name of religion and humanity, and that solution can only be the 
restoration of the province's to France in conformity with the 
cxpresxat wishes of their papulation. The jurisconsult and the states- 
man, placing themselves above all prejudice and* hatred/ would have 
to stiidy the elements of the conflict, and taking into account the 
claims of France for almost two centuries over the provinces, the 
cqnditions under which their annexation took place, the character 
and manners of their population as well as their aspirations and 
desires, they would be brought to the conclusion of the legitimacy 
of the demands of Francp. Thus could they, on a basis of equitable 
terms, divert and reduce to emptiness a question ever ’•charged with 
storm/’ Excusing the French author’s assumption of the over- 
whelming legitimacy of French claims upon the provinces, we- may 
point .out how the method suggested of a mutual court of lawyers 
and statesmen of the two countries might adjust the rival claims 
after a manner not open to any diplomatic , effort oi conference. 
.Such claims once defined and adjudicated upon by a body independent 
of diplomacy, a basis of conciliation or of mediation would be 
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evolved, or at any rate attempted, before any recourse to a war 
evoked by popular passion. , All such methods are practical* and 
sensible efforts to hedge rpund tin* outbreak of war with obstacles 
so as to prevent its being anything but a last and desperate 
resource. 

But, granting that Arbitration may not be applicable to certain 
forms of what are termed ■* great questions,” small worrying 
questions may just us likely be the causes of great wars. To quote 
again from the above-mentioned leaflet, u the dimensions of the 
subject in dispute bear necessarily no relation to the magnitude of 
the war arising from such disputes. The importance of the quest ion 
in dispute is a merely relative term dependent on a host of surround- 
ing or prior circumstances. The Alabama might have brought about 
a vast internecine war between two nationalities intimately related: 
The seizure of a Newfoundland fishing-smack, or the cutting of its 
nets by an over-keen rival, might, under given circumstances, do the. 
same*. The magnitude of the war risked is the criterion, and- not 

the diimfiutiveness of the subjects in dispute Apart from the 

kind of disputes mentioned as outside the limits of external lirbitra- 
tioiij there are many causes of dispute, likely to lead to war- — 

4 regret able incidents ’ of many kinds brought about, by over-zealous 
officials or over-suspicious rivals. The legal rights to fisheries, the 
exaet did imitation of frontiers, hereditary disputes (such as those of 
Schleswig-Holstein), questions of prior possession in colonial enter- 
prise, disputes arising out of contracts between private companies 
and foreign States (such as I he Delagoa Bay Railway dispute); 
disputed facts, again, as to any alleged breach of proper neutrality 
by the subjects of neutral States (such as gave rise to the detention 
of an English missionary at Madagascar in a French man-of-war, or 
the* Russian complaint as to the conduct of British officers at Penjdeh). 
Surely any one of these causes, if left to fester, might’ lead to war. 
Yet they Are subjects eminently fitted for arbitration, because nearly 
every one of these contentions simply implies facts in dispute, as to 
which, if explained one way or the other, eacli party would be amply 
satisfied by the withdrawal of the complaint, or the settlement of tjie 
right to possession, or the payment of. compensation. War does not 
settle disputed facts. On the contrary, the facts are smothered 
under the. dispute. ’Many a war, too, is brought about by miscon- 
ception and misunderstandings over facts with which, had the people 
of the contending nations been 'acquainted, they would never have 
allowed the war. to proceed.” ■ • They . are questions of right and 
questions of fact, not questions of national honour, with which 
international tribunals , would be required to deal. Nor would the 
arbitrators act as judges but rather as a jury. Their findings would 
be of certain, facts upon which facts they would decide what would 
be the reasonable remedy. Sometimes a verdict carries little or no 
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consequence, nevertheless the very fact of vwh averdici being fouml 
by an impartial tribunal would of itself b * a deterrent to any other 
course being adopted, and would tell against the party refusing to W 
bound by r such finding. And here we touch upon another 
supposed stumbling-block of International Courts of Arbitration. 

4 What force would such tribunals have at their back ? And if no 
force, of what value wduld they be v ” The answer is that they 
would have no force at their back for the rainon /7W/v of arbitration 
ft the voluntary submission of the parties .of their dispute to &uch<a 
tribunal. This is the distinction between a regular legal tribunal " 
and a tribunal for arbitration. True it is that, once such submission 
has been made, the decisions of arbitrators can b* enforced by 
process of law. ‘But fhe condition precedent of submission to 
arbitration is voluntary consent, and, that consent once given, public 
opinion is the main force which procures acquiescence iu the 
decision. . We have seen this illustrated lately in the submission to 
an absolutely lay tribunal of a certain racing dispute .and an absolute 
acquiescence in the decision of the lay arbitrators. Public opinion 
and the advantage of good faith Can be the only forces which will 
support the decisions of International Tribunals The submission of 
governments to the decisions of foreign 'Maritime Prize Courts 
might be cited as a proof of the feasibility of such acquiescence, 
although, as the French wiiter points out, they are composed 
exclusively of members of the belligerent State w hich has a direct 
interest in the prize being declared a valuable one. In spite <3f this 
anomaly the jurisdiction of such tribunals, he sa\s, has never bum 
contested, and the Institute of International Law has at present 
drawn up a scheme’by which such tribunals could be constituted as* 
International Couits. He cites further instances of other bodies 
which are, in fact, International Tribunals whose * regulations are 
absolutely acquiesced in without their ha\ing any direct force at 
their back, Although doubtless the} could depend in extremity on 
the forces of the powers who instituted them, namely, the mixed 
Commissions such as that appointed by the Congress of Vienna for 
assuring the free navigation of the Rhine, and that of later date for 
the regulation of the navigation of the mouth of the Panubq ; and 
more particularly the mixed Commissions established between the 
United States and mqsfc of the other American * States, composed of 
dims representatives pf the -several States r an$ having almost 
exclusive cdgnizatyce of the subject of frontiers, of "claims of in- 
dividuate or of Companies of one State against another $fcate, or of 
one State against individuals or qompaaies in another, 
only oqnsiitutfed' breach case by the express wWnt of ^ parjties^ 
and the qoiatnisj^aries are nominated by the ftpoa an 

umpire in case of $eir Wb disagreement* rapip 00 

missions *rg mhcb on the increase amt tend to assume a "more 
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xnore judicial character. They have been established by numerous 
conventions such as those between the United States and Near 
Grenada in 1857, as also with Columbia in 1864,, with Pern and 
Mexico' in 1868, with Spain in. 1871. All such tribunals are depen- 
dent upon the voluntary submission of- States, and none have any 
direct means of enforcing fheir decisions. 

Finally, the numerous occasions on which, arbitration or mediation 
has been -directly sought and been found effective may be cited in 
{woof both of the feasibility of such a system being adopted by States 
^without any derogation of their' sovereignty or their national honour, ' 
and also of the increased feeling in favour of the solution of inter- 
national disputes by such means. M. de ‘Mougins-Roquefort cites 
Galvo also as an authority for saving that twenty-five such instances 
have occurred within* the last fifty years. He himself cites some of 
the more notable instances and touches upon their details. It will 
be sufficient here merely to mention some for reference. Mediation 
has been successfully invoked by Spain and Morocco in 1844, refer- 
ring their dispute to England and France : by the adjudication of 
the Pope between Spain and (lermany in 1885 in reference to tho 
Carolina Islands : by that of Spain between Italy and Columbia in 
reference to an Italian, Cermtti, an inhabitant of the Columbian 
territory. Cases of the successful solution of disputes by arbitration 
are instanced, among several others, by that of the King of the 
Belgians between Great Britain and Brazil in reference to the arrest 
of English officers in 1862 : by the Senate of Hamburg between 
Qreat Britain and Peru in reference to the action of a Captain White 
in 1861 : by the British Envoy at Pekin between China and Japan 
in 1875 os to a conflict in the Isle of Formosa : by the President of 
the United States between Great Britain and Portugal as to the Isle 
of Bahama in 186S* : by the President of the French Republic 
between the same States, in reference to Delagoa Bay in 1875: by 
the King of the' Belgians between France and Spain in 1881 in 
reference to certain prizes taken by the French during their inter- 
vention in Spain in 1821 and which led to prolonged contention: 
by the King of Prussia in 18l:>, and by the British Minister at a 
later date between the United States and Mexico : and finally by 
the tribunal at Geneva between Great Britain and the United States 
in reference to the Alabama. The suggestion of arbitration between 
Russia and Great Britain in 1885, over .the Penjdeb affair might be 
added as an instance of the effectual shelving of a very critical 
dispute, though .no one has ever had the curioBify to ask what 
became of that proposal. 

All these instances, however^ of the successful application of the 
practice of International* Arbitration are. so to speak, accidental. They 
are not linked together by any principle of action. Many were only 
effected with difficulty, as compromises of international amour proprt 
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unnecessarily moused The rule and regular method of such arbi- 
tration will only be generally adopted when the principle has been 
recognised as the regular and obligatory first step in relation to 
international disputes, and that principle will only be recognised 
when treaties of arbitration on certain specified classes of questions 
have been generally adopted, and the constitution of the International 
Tribunals has been laid down beforehand. What that exact consti- 
tution should be may be profitably discussed in detail elsewhere. 
The draft scheme of the late Professor Leone Levi proposed that 
“ each State should nominate a given number of members, publicists 
and jurists, or other persons of high reputation and standing, to 
constitute a Council of* International Arbitration. Such Council 
should be held a$ constituted, as soon a$ any two States concur in 
its organisation and have nominated members jor the same.” The 
Council, so formed, would invite other States to nominate their 
members to the Council. “On. the occurrence of any dispute be- 
tween any States represented in the Council, or not so represented, 
a meeting of the Council should be summoned to consider what 
steps might be adopted for immediately arresting any war measures 
already taken; or about to l>e taken, by any contending States, and 
for offering, if desirable, the aid of the Council, in the shape of 
mediation or arbitration” (Art. i)). “When the contending States 
agree to leave their disputes to arbitration, the Council will appoint 
some of its members, and some other persons specially nominated by 
the contending States, to be a High Court of International Arbitra- 
tion, and its award in the case shall be binding on the contending 
States M (Art. 10). This scheme leaves the initiative action some- 
what too largely to the Council itself. Governments would hardly 
care to delegate their responsible duties in such, critical matters to 
any such Independent 'Tribunal. The reference of the dispute to the 
International Tribunal must be at the initiative, and, as we have 
endeavoured to show in this article, must be the recognised ordinary 
action of the Governments of the two or more States involved in the 
dispute. 

M. Kamarowsky’s outline of a scheme, cited by the French author, 
is of a more practicable kind. “ The States being equal in rights, 
each one should have an equal number of representatives* after the 
manner of the representation of the United States in the American 
Senate. The Judges would be severally nominated by ^ their repre- 
sentative States, but mighWbe empowered to add to tbrir'aumbar, as 
in the case of the Romto'Fetials, The juria$ctfon ofthe* tribunal 
would not be forced on any State. The tribunal wcmid%e0#jdeal 
with ii^utes wolupterily and specifically submitted, or eg^ea&Jte he 
subsisted; to it by previous treaties.' In case of one of the State* 
fosnlteodlitiug thinkipg i$s6lf seriously injured fey r the dmwkf&.q t this 
mutual tribunal, an appeal should be open iso it to general afetetetdy 
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of the entire tribunal, as constituted by representatives of all the 
States bound together by treaties of general arbitration?” Permanent 
treaties to the above effect would of course tend still more to estab- 
lish the custom of such submissions to arbitration being made, and* 
the very fact of their being customary, and recognised as such, would 
go fat to do away with the feeling that such submissions were deroga- 
tory tp national honour, or an infringement on national sovereignty. 
In more delicate causes of dispute mediation should be recognised as 
the rule, and the condition precedent to any icsort to force. In any 
case, provided that once representatives, or Councils of International 
Arbitration (who might properly be termed Peace Councillors, in 
analogy to Privy Councillors) have been* generally and mutually 
nominated, gredt elasticity would be advisable in the constitution of 
tribunals out of such councillors in specific cases. For instance, 
such tribunals could be constituted either out of ono or more States 
not parties to the dispute, or out of joint councillors of the actual 
disputant States either with or without the representatives of other 
States ; or, again, in certain cases, each Government might agree to 
refer disputed questions of fact or of law to their respective Peace 
Councillors at home, merely to obtain their findings on the points 
referred to them, and then upon those findings it would be for the 
respective Governments, with the consent of their Parliaments, where 
available, to decide whether there should be peace or war. The Peace 
Councillors would act in such cases analogously to the Roman Petials, 
in finding whether there were rational causes for war or not, though 
in these days of representative governments it would be for ‘the 
Governments to say whether there should be war for such causes 
or not. 

This last 4 point brings us to the question, whether some restraint 
upon the power to declare war is not a necessary complement to any 
scheme of arbitration ? M. de Mougins-Roquefort, rightly estimating 
. the difficulty of throwing such a decision on to the Parliament, or to 
the nation through the means of a 'referendum, suggests that this 
power should actually be entrusted to, or at least be subject to the 
consent of, “ nn areopage d’hommes, eminents et ages, imbusdu senti- 
ment de la hauteur de leur mission et des responsabilites qui leur 
incombent, enfin jjigeant, non d’apres des discours mais d’apres des 
documents Merits et en pleine connaissance de cause.” But are not 
Ministers presumptively analogous to such a body ? Responsibility 
# to the whole nation gives weight to and steadies a ministry which, in 
other respects, is dependent upon party majorities; To put off that 
responsibility upon some other body would make it more easy for 
Ministers to indulge in their own predilections, and, if any unpopular 
peace or war were maintained through the decision of *the all-wise 
areopagus, what more tempting for ministers than to enact the part 
qf Rilate, and wash their hands of the whole aflair ? The declaration 
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of war in modem days may undoubtedly require very careful hand- 
ling, A long debate in an ‘excited House of Parliament or Assembly 
upon the question of peace or war, while active measures must in- 
evitably be proceeding on both sides in case of war being decided 
upon, is an almost impossible indulgence in representative and pasty 
government ; the same objection applies to any form of national 
refmndum. The obligatory practice of mediation or arbitration 
would really afford the best form of restriction npon the sovereign 
power of an executive government to declare war. The knowledge 
that such was ja condition precedent to any appeal to force would 
prevent the necessity of preliminary hbstile demonstrations, while 
the parliamentary support of a Government in referring the matter 
in question to mediation would imply support of any declaration of 
war which that Government might find themselves compelled to 
make, in case of the failure of mediation or of the reference to 
arbitration. The previous consent of Parliament to attempted 
mediation or arbitration would also be a sufficient guarantee of 
national consent to such steps, and ought to satisfy any feelings of 
national dignity and amour ptopre. 

We have. now sufficiently alluded to M. de Mongins-Roquefort’s main 
thesis and to the comments and objections it calls forth. These can be 
more fully considered by reference to the book itself. It only remains' 
for ns to urge that the proposal for the settlement of certain classes of 
international disputes to International or Internal Tribunals of Arbi- 
tration should take a definite place in the Radical programme. The evil 
infinenoes of the Crimean WAr still haunt our foreign policy ; the 
Palmerston traditions are hard to eradicate. Few subjects told more 
against the Radical party in the general election of 1 885 than the 
Anglo-Egyptkn imbroglio. Whether the Gladstone Ministry were 
driven or drifted into the Egyptian, and Soudan wars, the results of 
that policy seem likely to remain long with us. Th'at policy clogs 
our real imperial development, which is in the direction of colonies 
and net of conquests. India is a sufficient inheritage of the latter 
kind for ns. Let the rights and claims of Great Britain, of France, 
of Egypt, and of Turkey, as also the more strictly commercial 
interests of other European Governments in Egypt, be submitted to 
an International Tribunal of .skilled arbitrators, and a more practicable 
eolation than ,the present would be likely to b% attained. Inter- 
national interests' have been satisfied by*the neutrality of the Sues 
Canal, for which it is strange how chary the Tories are in claiming 
credit; a fact however* which may be explained by the initiative 
having faen taken by Lord Granville, who, had he been able to carry 
it ou&Mjjt^gd Salisbury has done, whrild We been denounced hi all 
the HjfSb tenses of Jingo oratory. , The argument of the bfabdist 
danger has been a handy one in supporting^ iNy m Jtapt ; hut 
it is a nioofe question whether our military ccehjfotioa of t&atcotf t^y 
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not been as much the cause as the effect of thisf seemingly 
recurrent danger ? * 

t% ” hw been too much a quant dt' neyligcahle in the old triple 
motto of the Liberal party* This may partly have been due to the 
unpopularity of the ^Manchester school of peace politicians and of 
unpractical philanthropists. The advocates of International Arbitra- 
tion do not profess to cherish impracticable ideals. <£ Peac§,* as M. 
de Mougins-ltoquefort says, “ is not to be 'the aim so much as the 
consequence of their proposals.” Only a certain class of disputes 
as to facts and legal rights can be expected to be submitted to legal 
tribunals. Mediation in other questions can be usefully attempted. 
All that is asked for is, that practicable measures shall be taken to 
make war only a laHt resource, and that reasonable steps shall Ik* 
recognized as M tgafort/ on nations to bring about the real settlement, 
instead of the mere diplomatic shifting, of international disputes 
where war is unnecessary, and therefor* unjust. 

Si'Lm*kr L. Holland. 
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THE ARTIFICIALITY OF ENGLISH 
NOVELS. 


It mast hare frequently occurred to the intelligent reader of 
English novels that even in the best of them there is a singular 
tendency to suppress some of the most important facts of life. In 
England the novelist is either afraid to tell the whole troth, or else 
he is intellectually incapable of revealing the complicated mechanism 
of the human heart. He barely hints at certain matters which the 
votaries of Mrs. Grundy consider it an indelicacy to speak about 
and, whenever he attempts a bold piece of realism, he mars the effect 
of it by introducing some irrelevant bit of didacticism, intended, no 
donbt, to appease the “ virtuous indignation ” of the Pharisaic middle- 
class reader, to whom tho naked truth is unpalatable. If seduction 
forms an element in the novel, the man must invariably be referred 
to as “the betrayer,” or “the villain,” and the woman as, “the 
victim.” Moreover, the unhappy female who has lapsed from virtue 
must die before the story ends ; otherwise the proprieties are 
offended, and the book is declared to be “ immoral.” Adultery must 
never be called by its real name ; and, if it is introduced, 9wing to 
the exigencies of fiction, it must be hidden behind a veil of cumbrous 
circumlocutions. The approved inode of dealing with this dreadful 
topic is to indicate in some indirect fashion — perhaps through the 
agency of popular rumour or local gossip — that the lady has 
“ eloped,” or that her husband had “ mysteriously disappeared.” 
Possibly the explanation 'may be found in the cynical remark of an 
ingenious French writer, that “it is the name of a thing which 
shocks the English mind rather than the thing itself.” 

It was not So in former days. Shakespeare Was explicit Enough, 
too explicit perhaps, in dealing with the nasty aide of life.. At a 
later period in English literature we find the drama’ entirely devoted 
to the exposition of licentious intrigues. Nobody reads' the comedies 
of Congreve and Farqnhar nowadays; but they are generally sup- 
posed to present a fairly correct picture of ‘society in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. The old English novelists, with one ex- 
ception, generally “ called a spade a spade.” < Defoe i» nauseously 
minute in M ’oil Flanders. Fielding and Smefietadescribe the esoa- 
pade* of rakes and the amours of loose women in tolerably course 
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language. It is not necessary, or at all desirable, that* such coarse- 
ness should be revived ; but the novelist, when he grapples with 
social problems, should not be intimidated by hypocritical censure. 
- Since Fielding’s days novels have become so artificial in England 
-that even a precocious schoolboy cannot fail to perceive their inade- 
quacy as literary presentations of our many-sided* modem life. The 
first English novelist in whom this artificiality, is a distinct feature— 
the exception above referred to — is Richardson. The satirical genius 
of Fielding could not destroy the popularity of his rival, whose 
sentimental platitudes and exaggerated love-scenes won the hearts of 
the English maids and matrons of that highly artificial age. Even 
still, Pamela , with all its ridiculous affectation, draws tears from 
feminine eyes. In Maria Edgeworth’s productions we have a series 
of pictures characterized by a certain wooden uniformity, and a 
careful elimination of natural traits. Even Jane Austen, in spite of 
her marvellous powers of observation, treals Nature, more or less, as 
an intruder, and in none of her works does she travel outside the 
strict limits of conventionality. Scott — great master of romance 
though he be — shows himself ridiculously timid when he comes dpwn 
from the high hor^e of history, and pretends to portray the Scottish 
middle or lower class of his time. In the Heart of Midlothian, Effie 
Deans is condemned to death for concealing the birth of her illegiti- 
mate child; but throughout the entire novel no clear idea is 
conveyed either as to the circumstances attending her fall, or as to 
her original relations with her lover, who of course figures, in the 
conventional language of English fiction, as her “ betrayer.” English 
Pharisaism will not allow the slightest allusion to the physiology of 
love ; and the only relation between the sexes that the novelist is 
at liberty to describe are flirtation and marriage — and the latter 
only in its ceremonial, not in its social or intimately domestic aspects. 
A French novelist knows no such limitations. If he undertakes to 
describe love in all its phases, he is not afraid of lifting the veil. 
Balzac gives us the anatomy of tho passions in such a manner that 
he makes oun nerves vibrate witli sympathy. Every one feels that 
EugOnie Grandefc is not' a mere character in a book, but a real 
human being. Alphonse Daudefc Fas the same quality of thorough- 
ness. 'Compare his Numa Houmetian with any English work of 
fiction, and the defects, both from an ethical and aesthetic point 
of view, of the English system will be self-evident. 

In this respect American fiction has been immeasurably superior 
to English fiction. Nathaniel Hawthorne has not shrunk from 
depicting the moral consequences of adultery. In The Scarlet Tetter 
he unfolds the j agonies of an erring* wife, and the remorse of her 
ijmcmbio paramour, with all, the power of a great psychologist. A 
triericahip^tto charged Hawthorne with*" selecting the intrigues p£ an 
minister as the grdundwdrk of hisddeal/* It is scarcely 
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necessary, a# this hour of the day, to justify the author of The tieartet 
Letter. That great masterpiece of fiction has been well described as 
“ a massive argument for repentance/* Its moral is so high that it 
covers mere Puritanism with shame. * It* teaches us how worthless is 
the morality of empty professions — how idle it is to conceal a mortal 
sin. while assuming the outer garb of chastity. The clerical critip 
who found The ScarlU Letter repulsive to his tastes exclaimed: 
“Is the French era really begun in our literature ? " This resembles 
some recent English criticism of French naturalistic fiction. The 
English critic must play the part of a pseudo-moralist, and he cares 
not if England is reeking # wifch impurity and all kinds of abomina- 
tion provided the facts are never allowed to get into print. 

Among living American novelists, Mr. W. D. Howells has shown 
a freedoin from conventionality which places him in favourable con- 
trast with English writers of fiction. His descriptions of scenery are 
fresh and vivid, and are not marred by any of the stale platitudes of 
the guide-book. Take, lor instance, this exquisite word-picture of 
a scene in Venice from A Foregone Conclusion : 

* They were rowing across the lagoon to the island of San Lazzaro, * 
where for reasons of her own she intended to venerate the convent 
in which Byron studied the Armenian 4 language preparatory to 
writing his great poem in it : if her pilgrimage had iio very earnest 
motive, it was worthy of the fact which it was designed to honour. 
The lagoon was of a* perfect, shining smoothness, broken by the 
shallows over which the ebbing tide had left the sea-weed trailed 
like long, dishevelled hair. The fishermen, as they waded about 
shaking thefir nets, or stooped to gather the small shellfish of the 
shallows, .showed legs jis brown *and tough as those of the Apostles 
in Titian’s Assumption. Here and there was a boat, with a boy or 
an old man asleep in the bottom of it. The gulls sailed high, white 
flakes against the illimitable blue of the heavens : the air, though it 
was of early spring, and in the shade had a salty pungency, was here 
almost languorously warm ; in the motionless splendours and rich 
colours of the sea, there was a* melancholy before which Mrs. Vervain 
fell fitfully silent. As they passed the madhouse of San Servola, a 
maniac standing at an open window took his black velvet skull-cap 
from Ms white hair, bowed low. three times, afcd kissed his hand to 
the ladies. The Lido in front of *them stretched a brown strip of 
sand with, white villages shining out of it, on their left the public 
gardens showed a mass of hovering green ; for beyond and above 
the ghostlike snows of the Alpine heights haunted the misty 
horizon/* * ' # ft 

.Ifoefoi i* nothing like this in DiekensV JPietnm pm jttaty* We 
have' the arrival style of potion remarkably "exemplified 2 11 the 
works of the late &otod Lyttom * Most of his novels are# so utterly 
unreal, * diet they* add nothing to, mt knowledge of Ike. JjJfeey 
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display ingenuity, talent, learning ; but the characters have no 
counterpart in the world of reality. They are mere puppets specially 
manufactured to suit the requirements of the narrative, A discus- 
sion of such books from the standpoint of realism* is, therefore, 
unprofitable. If the great objeot of a. novel should be to teach us 
something new about human nature, Zanomi , A Strange Story , and 
nearly all the other productions of this great writer, can scarcely be 
classed as novels at all. They belong to the same category as Th* 
‘ Arabian Nights. * * , 

In Dickens the suppression of the natural is so marked a charac- 
teristic, that the best works of that great humourist have been 
emasculated by this absurd practice. It has often been said by 
thoughtless though well-meaning persons, to whom a work of fiction 
seems nothing better than a religious tract, that ev.en a child might, 
safely read any of Dickens’s novels. This, surely, is sorry praise ! 
The novel which goes no* deeper than the intellect of a child/ is 
necessarily a very imperfect picture of life. Unless Dickens wrote 
for the frequenters of Sunday-schools he must have intended to pose 
a# a painter of realities'; and he could not give us faithful portraits 
of the men and women of England in the nineteenth century without 
shocking puritanical decorum. Indeed, he has avowedly entered 
the list as a realist, though not a realist of M. Zola’s school; for in 
Oliver Twist he undertakes to describe the daily lives of thieves a'nd 
prostitutes. Some people may imagine that Bill Sites is no carica- 
ture ; but can any one above the years of adolescence deceive himself 
with the idea that Nancy is not a purely imaginary character ? The 
scene in which Sikes murders her is a childish piece of melodrama 
unworthy of any novelist laying claim to high rank in literature. 

In another book — a more ambitious one, perhaps — Dickens 
advanced a few steps beyond the conventional lines of propriety ; 
but he had not the courage to disregard English prudery; and the 
result was that, he lamentably failed. This will be perfectly manifest, 
from a more detailed reference to the novel, which is, of course, well 
known to English read era — Do m bey and Son. It would, be hard to 
find a better example -of a thoroughly artificial work of fiction than 
this book. No doubt there is humour in it, and. the death of “ little 
Paul ” is really a pathetic scene. But in structure, in character- 
painting; and in the proportion between the different parts of the 
work, it is so hopelessly inartistic as* to be positively grotesque. A 
contemporary of Dickens once remarked that it was a pity so great 
an observer of faccs/seldom weht mtich deeper than the mere 
physiognomy. This hits off the weak side of the novelist admirably, 
file was A master of externals} rJfat had no psychological depth: In 
Sm> the * impenetrable prideof Mr. Dombey resists every 
app^, ftjfcln3ing even tW of ^an affectionate child, until the flight 
pftfcis se&ftid wife 1 suddenly turns his head. The character is simply 
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a moral impossibility. Mr. Doraboy conld only exist in a'book-*~we 
find nothing like him in real life. But the most glaring piece of 
'unnaturalness in the novel is the elopement of Edith with Carker the 
manager, and the scene which takes place between them at Dijon. 
As to the character of Carker, it is at best a very superficial study 5 
his villainy is of a distinctly melodramatic type. The interesting 
manager 44 shows his white teeth ” n little too much whenever he 
makes his appearance. Opening a page of the book we find the 
following painful repetitions of the unpleasant allusions to Mr; 
Carker’s teeth : 

“As he bent forward, to be nearer with the utmost show of delicacy and 
respect, and with his teeth persuasively arrayed in a self-depreciabing smile, 
she felt as if she could have struck him dead.” 

“She raised her eyes no higher than his mouthy and She .saw the means 
of jmischief vaunted in every tooth it contained” 

44 Withers, meetirig him on the stairs, was" amazed at the beauty of his 
teeth and brilliant smile ; and as he rode away on his white-legged horse, 
the people took him for a dentist , such was the dazzling show he made.” 


♦ • • • ® 
Surely such literary tricks of expression might almost be called 

mechanical. The scene at Dijon is so good an example of an 

attempt at realism perfectly spoiled by artificiality, that a portion of 

it may here be appropriately quoted : 


44 He was coming gaily towards her, when, in an instant, she caught the 
knife from the table, and started one pace back. 4 Stand back ! 7 she said, 
4 or I shall murder you ! ’ The sudden change in her, the toweling fury 
and the intense abhorrence sparkling in her eyes and lighting up her brow, 
made him stop as if a lire had stopped him. , 

44 ‘ Stand back ! 7 she said ; 4 come no nearer me upon your life ! 7 
44 They both stood looking at each other. Rage and astonishment were 
on his face ; but he controlled them, and said lightly : 

44 4 Come, come ! Tush, we are alone, and out of everybody's sight and 
hearing. Do you think to frighten me with these tricks of virtue ? * 

44 4 Do you think to frighten me, 7 she answered fiercely,* 4 from any pur- 
pose I have, and any course that I am solved upon, by reminding me of 
the solitude of this place, and there being no help near? Me, who am here 
alone designedly? If 1 feared you, should I not have avoided you? If I 
feared you, should I be here in the dead of night, telling you to your face 
what I am going to tell?’ # » 

44 4 And what is that/ he said, 4 you handsome shrew ? Handsomer so 
than any other woman in her best humour ? 7 

44 4 1 tell you nothing/ shp retorted, 4 until you go back to the chair, 
except this, on oe again. Don’t come near me ! not a step nearer! I tell 
you, if you $0^ as Heaven sees us, I shall murder you ! * , v 

mistake me for your husband ? ’ he retorted with a grin, 
g to reply, she stretched he# arm but, chair. 

p, frowned, laughed, and sat down in fa with a I dffied f imm 
#t he was unable to *jonoeal<; and, biting hi* mat 1 

„ jat be# tideways with bitte# discomposure, even whuej 
to be by her caprice. 
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“ She put the knife down upon the table, and, touching her bosom with 
lie* hand, said : 

u * I have something lying here that is no love trinket } and sooner than 
•endure your touch once more, i would use it on you— and you know it 
while I speak with less, reluctance than l would on any. other creeping 
thing that lives/ ” 

Let any man who knows anything about human nature aud 
especially female human nature, ask* himself — Is shell a scene likely 
or even possible ? No woman ever speaks in such a shatn heroic 
fashion, ‘save in cheap novelettes. Edith’s conduct is not only 
inconsistent but ridiculous. Why should she meet Carker in her 
own room at midnight in a foreign tow # n, merely to tell him she 
hated him, and, after having brandished a knife in his face, to point 
to a dagger concealed in her breast ? After having fled with him 
from London, she allows him to take a suite of rooms for her in a 
French hotel, and meets him ostensibly that they might have supper 
together, but, in reality, in order to abuse, threaten, and defy him ! 
The whole conception is worthy of the most extravagant order of 
melodrama, or the most sjlly specimen of cheap romance. 

* There are other passages in this novel which are entirely over- 
strained- -indeed, quite revolting in their non-naturalness^ such as the 
death of Edith’s mother, which is truly a- very characteristic piece of 
Viekenisni . Here is the closing part of it : 

•• Edith touches the white lips, and, for a moment, all is still. A moment 
.afterwards her mother, with her girlish laugh, and the xkektoti of the. 
Cleopatra mu oner , rises in her hod. 

“ k Draw the rose-coloured curtains ! There is something else upon its 
flight besides the winds and clouds. Draw the rose-coloured curtains 
close.’ ” 

The rapid conversion of Mr. Dfcmbey from mulish obstinacy and 
brutal hatred of his daughter Florence,- to humility, tenderness/ and 
sensitive regard for others, is one of those things which occur only 
too often in the pages of Dickens, but never in the world of ordinary 
men and women. 

This artificiality increased as the novelist grew older. In Our 
Mutual Friend it is so pronounced, that any rational reader feels 
nearly driven desperation by the mannerism and the needless 
repetitions of the same old stock phrase which he encounters in 
•almost every page* Whatcould be more unnatural than the descrip- 
tion of the Yeneerings and their automatic dinner-parties? In the 
fragment o l JSd/um Zh'ood the selection of names for the characters 
•and' the entire style are marked by a morbid antagonism to anything 
like naturalness. . Why should any man fee palled “Mr. jToney- 
. thunder*” for the mere purpose of suggesting some trait of character ? 
4^tdL why should a Dean be described as a “rook”? The only 
answer appears to be* that Dickens found a pleasure in distorting 
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fact?, and treated probability with contempt. And yet the English 
people thought his pictures of real life perfect, and enjoyed him as 
much os their roast beef. 

In Thackeray, a natural keenness of observation may be traced* 
and Ins books at the same time reveal a considerable knowledge of 
the world. Charlotte Bronte — herself a high-soulcd worshipper of 
Nahu!?- -described him as the ‘first social regenerator of his day ; M 
and there is some truth in the words. Ne\ ertheless. he allowed his 
genius to be fettered, by conventionalities. Ife is always trying to 
settle the .question whether a man is u c ’ gentleman,* instead of 
taking a broader field of inquiry, and determining a hat maimer of man 
he is Vanity Fair is a clever satire ; but it has not the qualities 
of a great novel. The author contents himself with skimming on 
the surface of society. He tells us about Becky Sharp's green eyes, 
and her social trickeries* and intrigues ; but we neVer get a glimpse of 
her heart. Even if Becky can be literally described as heartless, 
Amelia, on the other hand, an idiot; and the female characters 
in the book are scarcely human. They are more or less the creation 
of Thackeray's own satirical fancy. In The Futronus, perhaps his 
greatest work, he abjures satire, and tries to give us a glimpse of a 
mans real nature. ♦ < ’olonel Newcome is a splendid character, rather 
idealized ; and the description of his death does not offend probability 
so violently as similar scenes in Dickens’s novels. But wliere does 
Thackeray give ns a thoroughly psychological Study of womanhood ? 
Surely, even Ethel is superficially sketched : and, at best, she is only 
partK true to life. Are we to assume that the best typo of English 
girl in Thackeray’s 'day had not an idea in her head beyond flirtation 
and a certain snbdued sense of sentimentalism ? We miss in his 
heroines the hot breath, the pure flame of genuine passion. Compare 
the Amelia of Thaekeray with the Amelia of Fielding, and try in 
that way to determine their relative merits as novelists. The modem 
prudish school of critics may protest against the indecencies of Tom 
Jonc e, and of the other vjnrks of the older novelists ; but Fielding 
knew' how to picture 11 woman’s love in all its intensity and faithful- 
ness. Thackeray, no doubt, painted a good woman in the character 
of Lady Castlewood in Esmond ; but why should a. woman be over 
forty and a widow, in order to be loving and lovable ? "We miss, 
too, in Thackeray those bits of literary landscaperpajnting which we 
find scattered through all the masterpieces of modem' French and 
Russian fiction. From beginning to end of Vanity Fax* we do 1 not 
get a glimpse of the blue sky, of the sea, or of the green field, How 
different with Flaubert,- with D&udet, with Zola-vwith Tour- 
genief, SjjjjtaM, and Dostoyebeky. For them places hern a physiology 
as weJl^fgL persons. . How vivid is the local colouring tn\ Modern* 
"In Nvma l ioumestm, do we not feel the “ napta«d’*,bf 
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Provence bibwing in our very faces? -Who call read (hnuinal 
without realizing all the weird features of the miner’s pit. How 
many grand and striking aspects of Nature are recalled to the 
memory of all who are familiar with the great Russian prbse epic of 
this century, War and Peace ! And how boldly Siberia is painted 
in the closing scene of Oritur and Punishment* 

The genius of George Eliot almost raised English fiction 4 out of the 
old groove, and made it something better than a succession of more 
or less ingenious book-making experiments . In Adam IMt\ the 
human interest override^ mere questions of class, and the lives of 
even the humblest present fascinating features. In The Mill on the 
Floss, we have a splendid type of female character — Maggie Tullivar. 
But, alas ! English Puritanism proved too much for George Eliot as 
well the others. Maggie cannot afford to make one fafse step without 
expiating her error - for it is no more — by a sadden and violent 
death, which is rather artificially brought about by means of an 
inundation. The early portions of The Mill on the Floss are marked 
by literary power of the highest order ; but fhe denouement is a 
wretched makeshift. As for George Eliot’s later works, there is 
•too much “philosophy *’ both in Middle March and Daniel Deronda 
to make them readable novels. She newer wrote anything in the 
shape of fiction finer than Adam Bede . and there is very little 
“philosophy” in that work, unless it be in the home truths of 
sharp-tongued Mrs* Voyser. 

There, is a certain literary kinship between George Eliot and the 
author of Far from flic Maddiiuj Crowd, one - of the best pastoral 
novels in the English language. Mr. Thomas Hardy has endea- 
voured, perhaps not quite successfully, to throw a halo of romance 
around the English agricultural labourer. His books are a quaint 
mixture of fancy and sober realism, His types of female character 
are not without a certain fascination, and his peasants are almost 
lifelike. Like George Eliot, he paints English rural scenery with 
remarkable vividness, and his pictures, like those of the greater 
novelist, have the homeliness and minuteness of the Dutch school of 
art. . Like George Eliot, too, Mr. Hardy has, by the practice pf 
mental reservation -with regard to dangerous themes, avoided a 
collision with the* decorous English public. * His heroines are faulty, 
and in some cases rather contemptible ; but they commit no serious 
breaches of propriety, and so the austere British materfamilias sees 
no reason to forbid her unmarried daughters to read Mr. Hardy’s 
productions. . The result is that he has gained popularity, but at the 
cost of limiting the scope of* his observations and lowering the 
pernaanefit valtte of Ins works; Hesphndsno great depths. Con- 
tenting himself with a representation of externals, he only gives us 
Shy glimpses at most into the mysterious recesses of the soul/ 
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.Much 1ms been written* about Anthony Trollopes novels. They 
have, no doubt, their merits. We find in them some good portraits 
of unlovely types of men and women. But is English society so 
utterly stupid as it appears in these exceedingly somniferous works 
* of fiction ? I venture to doubt it, and to suggest that Anthopy 
Trollope s vision was rathei* defective. The literary quality of his 
novels is not remarkable, and. they are, as regards subject-matter, 
the concentrated essence of commonplace. 

.It is needless here to discuss the characteristics of the sensational 
school of novelists, of whom the late Mr. Wilkie Collins was, 
perhaps, the most typical f representative. When the object of a 
writer of fiction is merely to produce an effective plot, he distorts 
everything to suit his mechanical arrangements. He disregards the 
natural features in what may be called the psychological map of 
human nature, and therefore, for all valuable purposes, his work is 
really worthless. However excellent such books as The Woman in 
White or The Moonstone may be as specimens of ingenious literary 
craftmanship, they can scarcely be regarded as serious studies of 
real life. When Mr. Collins tried to grapple with social problems, 
as in The Xew Magdalen and The Fallen Lutees, he utterly fails, 
because with him realism .must give way to sensation. 

The latest developments of Knglish fiction show a slight tendency 
to forsake the old artificial mode of dealing with life. Of course, 
this statement does not apply to the fantastic and exceedingly ill- 
written productions by means of which Mr. Rider Haggard lias 
bitten the u British * public, ' who >cem, just now, to revel in 
impossible treasure stories ami brutal scenes of blood-spilling and 
exaggerated savagery in far distant Africa. Such books, properly 
speaking, do not belong to literature at all. .They are simply 
grotesque exhibitions of bad taste, indifferent grammar, and imagina- 
tion in its crudest form, such as may be found amongst' the cannibals 
of the Dark Continent. 

Happily for the prospects of the ‘English novel, there are some 
other living writers besides Mr. Rider Haggard. Of Mr. Robert 
Lewis Stevenson, the most that can be said if? that he writes excellent 
English, and is able to tell a good story. He outrages probability, 
however, so much that we really learn nothing front his very readable* 
but exceedingly fanciful, books. 

Mr. George Meredith’s novels arc unique, and deserve to be 
studied as literary cqykmties. The style is remarkable for its 
epigrammatic flavour; but the characters are nearly all puppets^ or, 
eveij the tftost favourable points of view, embodiments of 
peculiarymorai traits, Mr. Meredith is unquestionably ^dever 
writer | bat he does not give M true pictures of humsnbei^^ 

' only giveftutterance, through the medium of so-caUed: , he . 
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hid own opinion npon men and things: lie leaves no distinct 
impression upon his readers mind, unless it be that he has enriched 
the English language wijh some very fantastic modes of expression. 

There is in the productions of a younger writer — Mr. George 
Moorfe — a certain rough power which gives promise of earnest work 
when his constructive faculties have been improved by practice. At 
present, Mr. Moore is little better than an impressionist. A 
Mummers Wife is a powerful piece of writing, in which - ornament 
is entirely discarded, the sole aim of the author evidently being 
to produce a vivid and lifelike sketch. The book is. however, so . 
full of artistic blemishes that it could ijot possibly take a high 
place in English literature. 

Mr. Hall Caine has written at least two strikingly original novels, 
and his fame is still growing. In some of his conceptions there is 
a kind of epic grandeur; but he lias yet to subject Iiis genius to the 
test, of truth before lie can lay claim to rank as a realist. He 
exhibits much of that strong masculinity which is the chief — some 
critics might say the only — merit of Charles J teach x as a novolist ; 
but he must take care to , avoid the abysmal descent into which 
Reade plunged so recklessly. What young writer could safely take 
Griffith Gaunt as a model ? In that, strange work we trace a 
marvellous waste of power ; and the tout-ensemble is painfully dis- 
appointing. • Mr. I Jail Caine escapes this disastrous result in his fine 
story, The Shadow of a Crime , which is worthy of Charles Jteade at 
his best, and has none of the literary eccentricities which spoiled 
that gifted writers finest efforts. The Deemster is not quite, free 
from sensationalism; but. the narrative is well sustained, and does 
not carry us far beyond the region of probability. His latest work. 
The Bondman , is a masterful production — a kind of prose epic. 

The supply of fiction is daily increasing; but there is a sad 
disproportion between the quality and the quantity of the work. 
Amongst the mass of novels published in England within the past 
few years, there is, however, one which is characterized by such rare 
intensity of’ feeling, such brave outspokenness, and such transparent 
honesty of purpose, that its author ought, one day, to win fame as a 
writer of fiction. This is The Story of an African Farm , by Olive 
Schreiner. It is, in some respects, a daring book for a woman 
to write. The bigoted would dUl it “unorthodox” — perhaps 
u atheistical M ; the prudish would fling at it the charge of “ immo- 
rality ” The reply is that truth is never immoral — it is the suppresion 
of truth that is immoral. The book is a strange one, and its . 
oriphality is only equalled by its deep and heaft-rending pathos. 
The character of the girl Lyndall, so high-spirited, so unworldly, 
andyetso' erring, is a very singular one ; but it is evidently a study 
from life. Efer refusal to marry the man she loves is in apparent 
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contradiction to oil. our preconceived ideas concerning the sex. IJut 
this is a superficial view of the matter. Lvndall has never met 
a man whom she could love* with all her soul. Therefore, though 
she is ready to surrender herself, she refuses to sacrifice her moral 
freedom. Perhaps Olive Schreiner has here ’ shadowed forth the 
woman of the future — the woman who seeks rather to be the equal 
than the pampered slave of man. Altogether this work is one of 
remarkable power. When such a novel can, in our time, bo produced 
by a woman, we have, after all, some reason to be* hopeful as to the 
future of English fiction. * 


I). l \ Hannioan. 



THE LONDON POOR: 


SUGGESTIONS HOW TO HELP THEM. 


The growing tendency of modem civilization is towards the in- 
creasing aggregation of *the population in large urban centres, and 
notably in London. 

The struggle for existence ; the relation of capital to work and 
wages, and their mutual and fair adjustment fo one another ; the 
sanitary needs and social claims of the poor ; the obligation, respon- 
sibility, and duty of the rich, and how to lessen the chasm * that at 
present separates the one from the other ; these are subjects of a com- 
plicated character, ever increasing and pressing for solution. 

At all times and in different ways we have been confronted with 
the same problem. Religionists, statesmen, philanthropists, and 
political economists have laid down their principles and doctrines 
with but very little practical — that is, remedial effect. Of late, too, 
attempts have been made to rouse public attention to the spiritual, 
moral, and physical condition of our poorest classes by statesmen, 
statisticians, novelists, and dignitaries of the Hunch — deans and 
archdeacons. 

Archdeacon Farrar (who, among others, has written upon the 
subject) had the hopeful audacity to read his Bible with* a smile 
instead of a frown upon his face, and attempted to banish the word 
hell, as once understood, and to substitute for it a doctrine of eternal 
hope. He effected something in planting the standard of truth a 
little further onward in the direction of the dawn of common-sense. 
But the archdeacon can hold out very little hope to the poorest and 
most miserable classes whilst they arc living their wretched lives here 
upon earth, which, for them, is a veritable hell. He can only tell us 
that we must rely upon ‘-‘old and simple principles,”, and not upon 
44 new and startling propositions,” upon 44 simple fidelity to acknow- 
ledged truths,” for'deliverance from the existing state of things in 
the filthy purlieus east of Temple 'Bar. Bat, perhaps, there may be 
a thinking person every hare and there who cannot* believe in the 
necessity for awaiting that cure which time and slow remedies are 
alone to bring about. Is it true that we must continue- to run in 
the rut .of old methods, and rely upon old principles, to change them 
into something better ? Is it true that, in spite of “ social effort ” 
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becoming “ increasingly active/' they must remain *■ a deepening 
curse, to continue till the pit swalftws ; ” or until they burst through 
the bounds of resignation, surge forth in a flood of angry denuncia- 
tion, the masses upon the classes. Old principles and old methods 
will have very little effect when that time comes. It will be rather 
late in the day then to put our trust in our 6e simple fidelity to 
acknowledged truths *' — $heir value was acknowledged ; so were the 
evils they could not remedy, except in the course of time. But 
hunger and nakedness may not be willing to wait patiently for time 
to feed and clothe them. . 

It seems, before all things, necessary to discuss this question 
honestly and fearlessly ; find to bo honest needs a certain amount of 
audacity. Wo must strive to put ourselves behind the poor man's 
consciousness in such matters, endeavour to see with his eyes, and 
understand his reasoning with his mind and not with ours. 

It would not only be ungenerous, but positively unjust, not to 
recognise the work, the Christ-like' work, of many of our clergy: 
their labours amoug the poor are beyond ah praise ; but they, and 
all their fellow-workers, confronted with these social questions, 
are simply powerless. It is not a subject that can be circumscribed 
within the limits of any religious sect or political creed; nor are we 
more likely to be successful in the future in arriving at its practical 
solution In action based upon excited feelings, outraged sentiment,' 
or roligious emotion than we have been in the, past. 

It often happens that we liave no justification for our feelings in 
the sanio sense that we have for our opinions, when these are' the 
result of our reasoning and the application of our knowledge to the 
subject in hand. We take very little care and forethought about 
our feelings, and from their very nature cannot ; .but it is neverthe- 
less upon this ‘unstable foundation that we have hitherto almost 
exclusively relied in dealing with social questions. Science, in its 
broadest sense, has won all the victories of the Victorian age ; it 
has done wonders for us within the limits of natural laws ; but just 
where we want the best information, the coolest heads, and the most 
reliable tests that can be applied, we pay no heed to these th in g s at 
all. Nothing, it is alleged, is to be expected of the application of 
science outside tho domain of physical laws. Ko'attempt has been 
made to apply the same principles towards our social reorganization 
and regeneration that are applied elsewhere. And yet help for mm 
most come from man, that is certain, and from men who- know ; 
and this knowledge is only to be derived from experience find patient 
painstaking. But the first step in this direction has already been 
taken. Dr. Balfour, F.R.S., President of the .Royal Statistic 
Society, struck the key-motd of the whole question in his opening 
address to that Society op the 19th of November last. > , ,, 

Dr, BaUbnr, after stating that statistics have .much more o ffi c ia l 
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recognition and support now than in years gone bj% and expressing 
Me belief that it is “ a characteristic of this country that private 
enterprise organizes and executes many undertakings which elsewheft? 
would bo left to a department or bureau/* goes on to say : 

u I cannot adduce a better instance of this than the scheme of which the 
recently published volume of Life and Labour in East London, by Mr. 
Charles Booth, one of our Vice Presidents, is the first instalment. Of all 
the problems created by the social and economical revolutions of the past 
hundred years, those involved in* the growth and condition of London are 
perhaps the hardest to solve and the most imperative in their demands for 
an answer. The .air is full of cries of. distress and of proposed remedies, 
but before the one can bo adequately relieved, or the other finally accented, 
a full knowledge of the circumstances and conditions should be obtained 
and recorded. To vague clamour and to sentimental generalities the appli- 
cation of figures is an invaluable test, and although the use of them is not 
new, certainly they have never yet been applied to the poverty and employ- 
ment of poorer London so comprehensively, so efficiently, or with such 
judicial impartiality. The w orking of the London School Board has created 
a large body of trained official visitors, who are required to register and 
keep in sight every family living in the smaller houses in their districts and 
having children of school age. Of this machinery Mr. Booth has availed 
himself, and has checked liis information by every other means in his 
power, with the aid of charitable workers and of various organizations. No 
one would, I am sure, be more ready than the author of the scheme him- 
self to admit its shortcomings. Pm^i-ty is too complex to bo completely 
described by drawing a simple tabic, or explained by adding two and two 
together, and its moral elements and its financial elements do not neces- 
sarily coincide. But these difficulties only* enhance the supreme merit of 
huving converted the project into an accomplished fact ; the poverty of 
London has been narrowly localized, its extent discovered, its intensities 
gauged and differentiated ; a method which had never before l>een attempted 
has now been applied to the largest, and therefore least manageable, city in 
the world. The problem lias been stated in black and white, and whatever 
may or may not be done towards its solution, the science of statistics has 
been rightly aud* usefully employed in dealing the ground for the labours of 
other and less exact sciences." 

^Tho air in full of cries of distress/’ and this at what should be 
the most joyful of all seasons of the year. 

It is Christmas Day : wo hear the merry chimes pealing out their 
glad invitation to come— -ye, that are heavy laden — and hear the 
gfceat message, Peace on earth , (food will towards men . 

There has been a sharp frost over-night ; a little snow has fallen. 
The church-goer is bound to order his carriage, or his feet will get 
wet. The Bun is shining on the snow ; the morning is bright and 
crisp and beautif ul — seasonable-in fact. In furs and wraps, in broad- 
cloth and silk hats, in thifek-soled boots and stout gloves, in rings 
and watch-chains, in haberdashery and fitfery, in comfort and opulence, 
theygp to hear the glad tidings : Unto ns k child is bom, unto us a 
Sfeot is giycn 1 The church is decorated with costly flowers, and looks 
beautiful ; the organ thunders forth its praise ; the well-trained 
lift their heads and 'sing; their voices; ring through the 
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crisp air and rif*e to heaven’s gates in anthems of thanksgiving. The 
congregation — protected from draughts— -join in the glad chorus and 
shout aloud the joyfnl news. It is so easy to believe : Unto ux a 
child is born, unto m a Son is given ! 

Then, lift* jc up your voices, oh, ye people, and rejoice ! 

But not a sound is heard. 

There has been a sharp frost over-night ; a little snow has fallen, 
but the tramp of many feet jias trodden it into a filthy xlush ; the air 
is bleak and cold and comfortless ; the* sun is shining Somewhere, but 
not in that narrow street, where the large-eyed, hollow-cheeked young 
girl lies crouched. Why do they not open the door and let her in ? 
Surely it is time ! She is shivering in her filthy rags, which barely 
cover her emaciated frame with that delicacy which the law demands; 
<hhe has been lying there lor hours, waiting for that door to open. In 
the garret out. of which she crawled, while the clocks were heralding 
in the advent of the greatest of all Christian days, lies the Stiffening 
body of her baby, who died from want at last, though it had sickened 
of a fever’ first, and she has, left it to be found by any one who cares 
to take upon himself the responsibility and expense of burying it. 
Why do they not open the door ? Some girls had been lucky enough 
to get manned, and so acquire property to be perpetually pawned 
when limes were bad, reclaimed when they brightened • but. no ring had 
ever shone upou her finger. Why do they not open thp door ? What 
door? The church door, thsft she may enter and find consolation if 
not comfort ? No y the door of the public-house. She has had the 
good fortune to steal a sixpence from a sick friend, and wants gin to 
drive the cold out of her body and out of her heart, to kindle for a time 
the glow of vitality in her dull brain, to make her feel that at least 
she is a living thing. The merry bells are ringing out a gay, glad 
chorus on the odd morning air : He has conic, He has come, to suceriur 
the poor and the afflicted — not to the righteous, but to call sinners to 
repentance. The chimes take itup and peal it out joyfully over the 
corpse of a poor girl, name and ‘ address unknown, found lying in 
the street. Peace on earthy they cry ; good will towards mm, they 
shriek; then solemnly toll, Lord have mercy upon its: Thy will' 
be done. 7 » 

It is difficult to -approach the subject in a spirit of reverential 
calm. It is a sickening thought that within a few miles of cur holljfc 
decked houses these things are alters of daily occurrence, and 
enough to dispel bright^aions of Si|ta Claus, and to hang a pall of 
crape over our childrens Christmaswtreesr The. pretty snow means 
misery, the hoar frost horror, the north wind death. * The mouths of 
theooUqqtioa bags will gjhpe, and we shall drop in our sovereigns and 
think wo have done ou^ duty. Bufcnot $ o. Chrikm^ .has passed, 
summer time will e^mj/agata, andnghin the bitter winter. The year 
that has passed a wiH have brought no improvement, but by 
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aiding ifcs increment to the ever-increasing population of London, will 
only have started another generation tfn the road of dirt, disease, 
ignorance, and crime. Is there an earnest, combined, and common- 
sense attempt to grapple with these social questions ? Cannot money 
contributed for charitable purposes be applied to really practical ones 
and in the most economical *way ? Cannot the question of the sani- 
tary and engineering improvements of the houses of our poor beset 
about systematically and earnestly, even as Mr. Booth sj stematicalljr 
and earnestly set about his census-taking experiment, bringing it to 
a successful practical issue ? Do we make sufficient use of our powers 
and opportunities in the direction of our colonies ? If we cannot 
ladle out the unwilling adult portion of our population from our big 
cities, something in that way* might possibly be dohe with our boy 9 
and girls — our immature manhood and womanhood, with their latent 
enterprise and potentialities for improvement and energy ; the energy 
and improvement come so often with the opportunity ! If yon told 
a man to bucket out water from one end of a tank, and he found it 
was being replenished as fast as he, removed it at the other end, he 
would be an idiot if he continued his labours ; but is not this what 
we are doing with our tank of London pauperism, by introducing 
wholesale fmskilled foreign labour to compete with that which is in- 
digenous to us ? 

A London householder can scarcely sit down to breakfast any 
morning without finding a sheaf of applications in the form of 
circulars and prospectuses from charitable persons or institutions, 
awaiting his attention with his tea and toasts— promiscuous, all of 
them promiscuous. Perhaps he gives, perhaps he does not ; but is 
# it not time that an attempt be made to apply funds subscribed for 
charitable uses to practical ends through the machinery of practical 
people, working systematically, and for a desired and desirable end ? 
It cannot be done by the visitation of the clergy, brotherhoods of the 
poor, the provision of additional churches, the distribution of charities, 
nor by lectqres to working-men and Sunday-schools. 

The poor, the miserable, the vicious do not read their Bibles ; they 
do not attend to the exhortations of their ministers ; “ religion dpes 
nob touch them,” we are told : it has lost its hold upon the masses. 
TJiey have ceased to belieye that, if they are only righteous,, in the 
days of famine they shall be satisfied ^ and that the Lord raiseth up the 
poor Out of the dust and 'lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill , to set 
them among princes, and to makeHhem inherit jihe throne of glory. It 
is not so notpeh a throne of glory they want aft a loaf of bread. There 
'was a time, we are toW; too, when the common people heard Him 
gladly ta marked contrast then with the conduct in- this respect of 
the rich and th&'noble, the funbitlou* and learned, the Scribes and 
Bhjp'iseeft* Bpt now all that \b altered* It is the" common people 
that the < 5 o$pel does not reach ? the “ good tidings” bring to them 
Voi* 133. — No. 3 * t 
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no 0 great joy ” ; the deep sympathy with the lowly wants and 
unrequited services and sufferings of the poor, which is to be found 
uttered and unexpressed in every line of the New Testament, does 
not comfort them — it has all ceased to appeal to the class of all 
others to Whom one would think such appeals would come with 
irresistible force. The promises that the meek shall inherit the 
earth fall on dull ears ; the solicitude for the weary and those that 
mourn, soothes not the spirits of those garbed with the garments of 
poverty ; the humble, the meek and lowly, the poor and needy, the 
fatherless children and widows, seem animated with the spirit • of 
the Levite, who passed by on the other side. On the other hand, 
the rich, the well dressed, the pampered classes, those who seem to 
think and live as if life were a perpetual picnic, thbse to whom the 
Gospel does not promise good things, those who are warned that 
they have enjoyed the good things of this life— these go to church 
and persistently listen, Sunday after Sunday, to denunciations of 
themselves, and exhortations to be as the Lazaruses, who*’ having 
had their evil things in this life, may hope fpr their inheritance of 
glorious things in the life to come ; — they who aTe lich have the 
good seed sown on one day of every week, only to be choked by the 
growth of the weeds of ephemeral amusements and the thorns of 
the cares of this world on the other six. Still, they go on; they 
never seem to tire of listening to the warnings of what shall happen 
to those who hace ears and hear not , eyes and Ike not . It is a remark- 
able change this, 7 and there must be some explanation for it 

No matter how thoughtless or heartless .a man may be, if he be 
but a little above the brutes that perish as regards his reason, or 
the devils as regards his affections, he must sometimes have asked 
himself the question, Why is this ? though he may never have 
paused or cared for a reply. Well, why is it ? Because among the 
richer classes there are so many who believe that they believe ; 
many. who have a strong spirit of “ other-worldliness ; ” -many who 
are automata and go where others go; some who think ^t sufficient 
to give the outward assent of their presence to doctrines, which must, 
if true, be unpalatable to them ; and some who are the true salt that 
has* not lost its savour, the really true* hearted believers in word and 
deed, whcf, one may hope, serve tb leaven the whbie lump add impart 
that sweet savour of sincerity which rises as incense to the presence 
of that Spirit, who can pnly be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
But the Gospel has lost its hold upon the poor because it i*w#ig>ly 
as impossible for an exotic, to bloom in a cellar as fpr any spiritual 
or other truth to germinate in an unwholesome soil of dirt, wished- 

ness, want and ignorance. 

We make bold to say that; ndtyith^pding the efforts that many 
of the clergy are sincerely making) every penpy^that i* being 
spent in me direction, whilst it is urgently req$re^in is a 
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futile diversion of public charity, and the result is, and must from 
the nature of the case continue to be; as barren as that of the fig- 
tree that cumbered the ground. # 

“But,” it may be said, “‘if you cut down that tree, what have 
you left to offer in its stead ? To destroy, is very easy, to create 
Very difficult ; destructive criticism is as simple to proffer as 
Cynicism, of which it is often but the expression and the outcome ; 
‘what have you* to propose that is constructive ? ” The reply is, 
much — but of that further on. Meanwhile there are a few things 
to be said in connection with the Church in* its relation to the. 
poor. The .Church fails, because the simplicity of religion is 
.gone ; it is a thing of the past, buried Under the ashes of martyrs, 
over whose shrines Church-houses, cathedrals, palaces and congresses • 
have arisen. Pomp takes precedence of purity, cant of charity, 
the rubric of common sense, and functions of fellow-feeling ; the 
practical preaching of sympathy has given place to dogma, pity to 
those “phylacteries” Archdeacon Farrar so justly scorns, compas- 
sion ’and its fulfilment to chrysanthemums on the comm union-table, 
and crosses on the collection bags. The poor can understand a 
religion in which, as in the early Church, the believers * had all 
things in common;’ but they cannot believe that the Christ of 
some two thousand years ago, who was the reputed son of Joseph 
the Carpenter, and preached on the hill-side amid flowers and the 
standing corn, is the Christ whom the congregations of St. Agnes 
and- St. Andrews assemble oncq or twice a week to worship in 
fashionable furs and flounces. They cannot believe, and, in this 
way, no one will ever make them believe, that the very hairs of their 
heads are numbered, and that they are dearer to their Father in 
Heaven than the sparrows, or things would not be as they are. And 
yet they can, and do believe, in the doctrines of the despised and 
ridiculed Salvation Army ; they can and do listen to its hoarse- voiced 
Captains ; they can and do attend its services, and sing its songs 
with, gladness. Why ? The Salvation Army recruits only in back 
streets, fills’ its ranks from the poor and sinful only, and offers 
sympathy aud hope to all alike. It “ hvoweth the 'proud afar off’ but 
hath respect unto the lowly ; ” it descends to their level, and, conse- 
# quently, can touch their hearts ; it lowers itself to the nethermost 
Strata of intellectual experiences, and so can sound their under- 
standings $ it encourages; though* it threatens; it is as vulgar as 
yonlrke ; it is insincere if you Will; but, at least, it is appreciable; 

‘ its leaders’ words, are not bard to understand. , But there are many 
-whom religion in any shape, or form never reaehes, and, apparently, 
never can reach; they will none of it; and, Professor Huxley 
sa^S' the Ravage heathen fe ha|ipier tha!x these sorcalled Christians. 
Jf; then* 4t be true that there is 'greater misery within the shadow of 
St» Paul’s — more degradation and wretchedness .under 
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the dome of St, Peter’s, where the lineal descendant of Peter sits an 
the Vicar of (rod himsejf to forgive men their sms — than there is in 
India, the South Sea Islands and 'J’imbuctoo, why send missionaries 
from London to these places to induce these people to forsake, as it 
were, the substance for the phantpm, the happiness they already have 
for the chance of a questionable security of happiness which they 
know nothing at atl about,? <£ The known is finite,” says Professor 
Huxley, in another place, u the unknown is infinite ; intellectually 
we stand on an island in the midst of an illimitable ocean of inex- 
plicability. Our business in every generation is .to reclaim a little 
more land, to add something to the extent of the solidity of our 
possessions.” But the clerical Columbus who starts on his mission, 
faces an infinite ^impossibilities, and turns his back upon the finite 
of certainty, except in so far that the certainty he leaves behind is 
that of infinite distress. Do his discoveries, if he makes any, add 
to the solidity of intellectual possession, and if he reclaims any land 
can h e cultivate if ? If the ignorance of the savage “ suckled in 
a creed outworn ” is bliss compared to what we see in any and 
every crowded Christian community, why tins waste of money to in- 
troduce one faith, one baptism, one name, one church, and one creed, 
when two thousand years have not done it jet at home ? Is it true 
what Dr, Johnson said to Garrick when the latter showed him his 
palatial residence : Ah, David, these are the things that make death 
terrible ? ’ Yes, it is true that death is terrible to the rich, but is. 
shorn of its terrors for those who$e expeiience of life is that of a 
man who has struggled to overcome tho billows of adversity in a ’sea 
of bitter waters. Hundreds of thousands Of pounds are yearly being 
poured into the ’channel of charity at the West-end of London to 
trickle out through countless little efttuarie^at the East-end ; there 
to be lost, apparently, like water, poured upon tho desert-sand, for 
*' tb© tide of vice and pauperism seems to roll on with ever muddier 
waters, as the number of the unemployed becomes more and more un- 
manageable.” De Quincey says, “ The stream of London charity is 
very broad but very deep.” The poor man’s pltimmet fails to bottom 
it; patient merit, when sick and weary, fails to find it; or having 
found it waits upon its brink like the .sick man upon'tfce briukof the 
pool of Betbesda, unable to reach it, and. day after day watches it pass 
by, unable to dip a hand into it and snatch a drop or two of helpful 
consolation*— still less of continually sustaining benefit, $till less <^f 
absolute cure for tho disease pf hit distress. Honest indn^try 
hausts itself in trying tp find opt where work can be procured* 
the idea of Free Trade, pushed to a logical extremity, worthy of % 
schoolman and logician, but unworthy of, % maxypf 
and judgjttpp^ mjskilleddabonr has to 

aqd burden of pov$Hy* 

tap heavy & tp home. Hospitals and cWrit^S 
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end, vainly competing with and starving one another : they are too 
often the shelters for Worthless officials, and # money that should go to 
the labouring poor is dissipated in the bureaux of .official machinery. 
Divide et impera is not the best motto for charities, where consolidation 
and unification mean saving and efficacy. The Post Office Savings’ 
Bank was the very best institution ever set on foot,for the poor. . It 
went to the root of things, developed and encouraged frugality, * in- , 
creased the pelf-respect and the stake in the country and government 
of any who had a penny in the Post Office, and made him a safer 
and a bettor citizen. 

HaVe people, earnest, business-like peqple, ever set themselves to 
the task of bottoming, of thinking out things for themselves, in view 
Of seeing whether there is any remedy — thatTts, with the same 
earnestness and solicitude of* success that a man would bring to bear 
in procuring his dinner if he wore in want of ono, or in making for 
himself or themselves fortune, fame, reputation ? Suggestions are 
not wanting ; the magazines .and newspapers teem with suggestions, 
good, bad or indifferent’, as the case may be; but who is there to* 
winnow the chaff from the wheat, to sift the practical little out. of 
the impracticable much , of all these suggestions,, and to discard at 
once such as on the face of* it bears evidence of clap-trap inutility? 
In the Standard of the 15th of October appeared a letter — a 
good letter — on u the Inner Life of London,’’ signed Henry C. 
Burdetfc, containing ifiany suggestions. ‘‘ Wliat most of the poor 
need at present i\i London,” the writer said, “ is not so much alms 
as a friend.” There never was a truer observation made in point. 
Where is the. minister whose special province it is *to cope with the 
greatest 6f all social questions — the question of the poor — as great as, 
if not greater/ than the question of Agriculture ? To whom can the 
poor appeal* as their friend? Commissions on the Sweating System 
render their reports, but what is the output ? The Comity Council, 
the Clergy, the Home Minister, the Mansion House, the Police and 
innumerable other personages and institutions havp a finger in the 
poor mam’s pie ; but whose pie is it ? Are we to go on for ever 
relying upon “the repetition and reinforcement” of the old and 
simple principles” which have hitherto resulted and are still 
resulting in acknowledged failure ? Or, would it not at least be con- 
ceivable that, if all the Sums subscribed in charity now, together with 
the poor-rates, were properly consolidated and administered by 
business men under Government control, who gave as much attention 
to the SttbjVOt aS they do %o any great financial schemes, some real 
headway might be made against this tide of poverty ? It is simply 
awful to rfead of the enormous sums left by deceased parvenus, and 
then to thihk of the indigpbfeeibai prevails. Ostentation, has sup- 
planted hospitality ; the love ql display* Has * driven out pleasure ; the 
dove&pment and antagonist pf classes has destroyed that mutual 
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sympathy and interfusion of interests which should cement our social 
system into a compacter and happier whole. There is a responsi- 
bility inseparably connected with riches which men must be taught. 
All wealth, above a certain limit, does not belong to the capitalist 
who has made it, but to the labour by which he made it ; and that* 
truth the richer men in Republican America together with some in 
this country are beginning to discern for themselves. If we, the 
enterprising and intelligent, cannot devise some sagacious schema 
for relieving the distress of the indigent and ignorant, but are 
content to rely much longer upon old principles, the Socialists 
will take the shortest and only cut they know of to the end 
they have in view, and attempt to -solve the difficulty for themselves. 
There will be no arguing out the principles of political economy with 
an angry mob of so-called roughs ” * with a thorough determi- 
nation to see <c their rights ” enforced by laws of their own making, 
the principal of .which will be the great law of Necessity, which is 
said to -recognize no other. 

• It is, of course, just as difficult to be original in philanthropy as 
in other things, but, new or not, one would be glad to know that 
proposals like the following had. at any rate, received full consi- 
deration. , • 

Could not an attempt * be made to unify relief and charitable 
distributions, and direct them ? If the State is in the hands of the 
Government of the country in fact and not in mere words, let the 
Government of the country itself bo responsible for flic 4 well-being of 
that State ; let it, in other 'words, appoint one Head, be lie a 
member of the Cabinet, a permanent Under-Secretary, a Minister of 
the Crown, or what not, and let/ that head of the Poor Department, 
the Sociological Section, or the Relief Organization Office (it matters 
little what name is selected for his bureau) be made directly respon- 
sible to Government for the organization in districts and (if neces- 
sary) snbrdistricts of the East-end ,or tho whole of London for 
purposes of relief, charity, collection* and distribution, census-taking, 
and so forth. 

Our land, leasehold, and ground laws, undoubtedly require to he 
thoroughly overhauled and reconsidered, and, if necessary, re*- 
♦modelled. Under the existing condition of things effective sanitary 
improvements and a diminution of the overcrowding of hpuses and 
of Jhuman beings in them cannot be accomplished. The poorer 
classes must continue to occupy their wretched dwellings or submit 
to be crowded out of London and reside, at a distance fromtheir 
daily occupations and means of livelihood. * ’ 

Cannot spme system, moreover, be adopted by which' tho poor 
from crowded cities could be “ladled and traniqxnflfdf to 

Colonies wfe&$r they are fe&Sly wanted as 
servants, <feo. V * Not the unwilling , adult poor* 
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enterprise, but the young and enterprising healthy poor, who ‘would 
have no chance in this country if allowed to remain. * 

• To facilitate the means and opportunity of obtaining work, and to 
prevent in some measure u tramping'* in search of it, a large bureau 
or office might be opened in the heart of London, where information 
as to capital, labour, and all such subjects. could be obtained, from and 
about every part of Great Britain and’ her colonies : this bureau to 
be open to all, and managed by Government as Lloyd's Shipping 
Agency is managed by a company — that is, well managed — and all* 
necessary information given on the* payment of small fees, as well 
as published in the columns of its own pript. 

Again, why should not the pawnbrokers* shops be turned to 
account* instead of being allowed to remain as they do a sort of 
“ term, of reproach ** in polite society ? If they were bought outright 
♦or taken over by Government and placed under Government super- 
intendence and management, fair prices for pawned articles* would 
be obtained at an easy rate of interest and perfect security for 
pawner and pawnee ensured. In a very short space of time the 
Pawnbroking Office would become as remunerative a business as the 
Post Office is now. What a boon to the poor! What a ready 
means for the detection of crime ! 

The Australian Government a little time ago resisted the immi- 
gration of “ Chinese cheap labour ** into their State. Would it not 
be possible to institute a system by which no foreign labourer could 
disembark on tliese shores unless it could be shown that he was* 
wanted, that he could work, apd that he had a reasonable capital 
*tc guarantee him against becoming a burden on the rates if he 
failed at once to get work, or fell ill ? Each State should wash its 
own dirty linen, so’ to speak, at home ; whereas we are at present 
cleansing the clothes of half Europe, and leaving our own soiled rags 
to rot. ... # 

An account appeared in a daily paper some little time ago of a 
gentleman who, for a bet; dressed himself in old clothes, and per- 
sonated a beggar for twelve hours or so, the subject of the bet being 
the capability or otherwise of obtaining within that space of time 
the sum of five shillings by fair “ beggarly ” tricks and artifices. 
The bet was won* with something less than eighteen pence to spare. 
The tricks and artifices were clever ; the* earnings were bestowed in 
charity ; the lesson taught by the story is one worth remembering, 
and its moral is decidedly pointed. 

Street-begging should cease. This, it will at once be said, is a 
monstrous proposition, but probably it is more humane 'th^n mon- 
strous. 

* England is a free country* but some kinds of freedom are as hard 
^endure as the most tyrannical forms of slavery. Hundreds, nay, 
perhaps thousands, of little children are sent out into the street in 
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till weathers to beg, steal, and whine under the pretence of selling' 
matches,, applet, of flowers. A crust of bread, perhaps, is given 
them in the morning to last them through the day, and if they 
cannot bring home .with them a certain sum at night, they are 
sent to bed with, possibly, a thrashing by way of supper. Is this 
liberty ? , Is this civilization ? Is this practical protection ? If 
not, lct'the State* stand towards these .unfortunate little children in 
Iocol parentis. If such a system 'of organization as above suggested 
.were adopted, all such cases could be stopped and inquired into; 
children, whose parents ill-used them, starved them, or even neglected 
them, and allowed them to wander about the streets all day and half 
the night, could be removed from their homes (which to them art 
homes in nothing but tjie name), and adopted by the State. The 
State could educate them, feed them arid clothe them ; and tho re- 
payments of such benefits should be the services -of these children,* 
rendered in after life. In this way girls might be made servants to 
State institutions ; boys rechiits in the State services ; and th? sound 
principle, if a man won’t work who can, neither shall he eat, could 
be enforced. .Beggars of this kind excite an impulsive exercise of 
charity on the part of unreasoning people who give' their money 
freely, and so perpetuate cruelty by making it jay beggars to have 
or to hire children. 

There are numberless other questions which have been and are 
being treated of elsewhere — a host of other suggestions, which have 
been brought forward, difecussed, taken up hotly, laid aside coolly ; 
but we think enough has been said to indicate the spirit ( aud direc- 
tion in which efforts could perhaps be made. Five years’ honest 
trial of some of the measures that have been suggested might pro- 
bably do more to relieve distress, sweeten the breath of society, and 
bring abdut the* prophecy of no more complaining in our streets, 
than anything that has yet been attained by efforts of ecclesiastics. 

J. C. J. . 



' THE OLDEN TIME AND THE NEW 

A PLEA FOB. PASTIME. 


Among the ’many familiar reappearances to ’which we are accustomed 
at the Christmas season is the temporary rehabilitation, of the tradi- 
tion of “ Merrie England,” the Olden TiiSe, the good old days, 
express it as' you will. Like most things,, the traditipn has lmd to 
stand the ordeal of critical inquisitiveness as to its basis in truth, 
and, as with most things subjected to that process, .the response lias 
been more or. less tinged with scepticism. H,ere too, as in other 
cases, the answer usually owes its tenor to the temper which has 
stimulated the inquiry. With some, the touchstone is •solid bodily 
comforts ; with others it is a , comparison of luxuries aud con- 
veniences — these aro apt to be very Sceptical others, repelled by 
the stress , of modern life, entertain ,or tantalize themselves, as the 
case may be, with pleasant pictures of less strenuous days spent in 
a climate . of delightful vagueness. The vagueness of the whole 
matter is^ti charm, aaftd we have all no doubt some time qr other 
surrendered ourselves to the shadowy seductiveness. No doubt, too, 
the regretful allusions, the wistful backward look, were never so 
much a sighing after things of definite appreciation as a note of 
discontent with existing conditions, sustained by « more ‘or less 
shifting belief that life- was at some time or other cast on pleasanter 
lines. And .who would care to fix too positively the how and the 
when ; to close and bar the door, by a clenching argument, against 
all the pleasant speculation and fancy engendered, of and enshrined 
in tradition. The imagination moves the more freely in the 
regions of indefimteness. * The when is any time beyond our own 
actual cognizancS ; and the, how 1 may most easily find a sufficient 
solution in the human habit of dwelling with greatest emphasis on 
• present ills and giving any other time, past or future, the benefit of 
the perspective. ‘ As. to the past, ,to magnify ; the illusion, there 
comes.' iA the aid of the whole painted' page of history, with its 
gibupings and its colourings, and its artistic elimination of all the 
, meaadr and more eordidvshades of life : a, stately, ever niofing* pano- 
' rama*. There are the progresses of princes and potentates, with all 
the gictnreaquenfcs! and fulness of colqurof theiyequipment, and the 
’ pageants utsqally attending them. The processions of .guilds, civil and 
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religious —the latter, we may be sure, always being taken with that 
healthy human enjoyment which is little disturbed by the subtle and 
fantastic significance that haunts Curious minds; the pilgrimages, 
too, in the immorfal picture of them left to us by Chaucer, wherein 
the Englishman, as was his wont, dominates, aAd is not dominated 
by the occasion. The stirring tournaments with all their glittering 
panoply, the pavilions crowded with bright dames, the gay pendants* 
and the gaudy banners, and all the accompanying clangour and 
bustle with its suggestion, of largeness and vigour. Then there was 
the occasional large dispense, rude though it might ‘be, of local 
grandees, always attractive to the hungry and prosaic, and fascinating 
to the poetic mind, little encumbered with.* economic considerations 
or theories of pauperizing influences, and looking* at incidents from 
a distance and clown the vista of imagination. The Christmas revels 
too, boar s he^d and all, with the frolicsome mummery that helped 
digestiou in the days before Puritanism and dyspepsia had attained 
their mastery over our moral and physical constitutions. Then 
throw in the arche/y, the May-day feasts, with all the pleasing 
ceremonial of bringing in the Maypole, the crowning with garlands,, 
and the May dances; the Midsummer festivals, and the morris- 
dances, and the bowling on the green, with a goodly list of Saints’ 
days — to say nothing of Sundays — wherewith to keep the holiday 
spirit in easy working order. How suggestive ’ it all is of that 
genial participation which is the very soul of, enjoyment. The very 
dress of the respective periods — reminders of which are continually 
coming, to us from one source and another, • as commonly as any 
perhaps from the stage*— -with its suggestion of unvaried summer, or 
at any rate of its remoteness from any affinity with the sloppy 
associations of the winter of a later civilization, as* represented by 
the mucidy stream that laves the banks of Cheap, encourages 
the inference that England has known a sunnier clime and 
merrier aesthetic conditions than we now enjoy. All these things 
may well account for the existence of a Merrie England tradition, 
and whatever we in our finical moods may say to the contrary, it* is 
well for^us that such a tradition has survived the wrack of time, for 
behind what glamour and illusion, there may be, Jies the unsophjjte&~» 
cated Adam, the child of Nature — never else but child*— a wilful 

and stubborn one at times in his relationship to his bountiful parents 
with his childlike meeds^ loth as he may be at times to make the 
frank acknowledgment. This very child is t}ie last hope of revolt 
from the sapient tyranny of crystallized systems. ,>> , , 

The chronological inquirer desirous of fixing the period deserving 
of the feip&ohions encomium “ Merrie England/’ would* be pusuded 
proportion ha he got awhjr 'from imagination to ,writt#$. jfW&ticl. 
Perhaps general ifielinabion *01# f bo to fe; tW day* 

Queen Etemi” as the high pleasure mark of England** life p 

* * 
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this idea may be after all bnl a reflection 0 / the political and literary 
splendour of' her reign. \VV kn<jw that the incoming of the Reforma- 
tion iras the outgoing of the general observance of the Saints’ days, 
and that before the close of the. Elizabethan epoch r the old English 
Sunday had been changed to Sabbath. These two changes of them- 
selves must have greatly trenched upon the common people’s oppor- 
tunities for pastime, and .would seem to mark the* beginning of its 
decadence. In this relation, here is an interesting glimpse at the 
lifer of the Tudor period, teinpus Henry VIII. It is a “ Bill for the 
mainlining Artillery and the .debarring of unlawful Games.” A Sue 
alb embracing comprehensiveness, though we shall see it is more 
logical* than it seems! Jii the* preamble, “The bowyers,' fletchers, 
stringers and arro wh ead - 1 n akers , ” set out to show that “divers and 
many subtil inventative and crafty persons ” havft set up “ sundry 
new and crafty game’s and plays, as loggetting in the fields, slide 
thrift, otherwise called shove groat ” (skittles and shove ha’penny, 
tempus Victoria) in.London And elsewere, “ keeping houses, plays and 
alleys for the maintenance thereof , by reason whereof archery is sore 
decayed and minished/’ all set out with a view to enactments conv 
pel ling tho use of the longbow and abstaining from the .said games. 
The whole preamble is deliciously curious and worth page upon page 
of the historian. The “ bowyers, fletchers, stringers and arrowhead- 
makers” .were not without adroitness in seizing upon a specious pre- 
text for bolstering up their trade, which was no doubt beginning* to 
feel the effects of the advent of gunpowder. t * 

The language of the preamble would seem to ‘show that even 
before the time of Elizabeth the people, through being shut out by 
new conditions of life from a satisfying, indulgence in outdoor sports, 
had begun to seek needful diversion in mean and sordid games, 
whidh could be indulged in casually and surreptitiously, even in the 
dim artificial light of the time. But this is mainly as it. affected 
London, and perhaps only the more ignoble, who ever cling to slothful 
and spiritless diversion in ‘any age.* . But here Stowe comes in with a 
wq^d and enables us to mark with some distinctness the causes at 
work, and* the degree, in w hich they influenced the change in the 
conditions of metropolitan life. Writing towards the end * of 
Elizabeth's reign* he says, “ What* should 1 speak of the ancient 
daily Exercises itf tho longbow by citizens of the City now almost 
clearly lefc out and forsaken. I overpass jfc. For by the means of 
closing in of common* grounds ouv archers, for want of room to shoot 
abroad, creep into bowling alleys and ordinary dicing-houses near 
*' Here we hav6 again the* u subtil inventative and crafty 
pei^bns ^ with their bowling alleys apd dicing-houses, and other 
^ftibtil afid crafty persons'^ enclosihg^commons ; thef lord of the 
u6 doubt, whom We know p Well, With a view to subsequent 
withtbe jerry-builder of the time. Then, again, the 
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pleasant old chronicler, regretting a vanished pictnne of his early 
days, of youths arid maidens after eyening prayers dancing at their 
masters’ doors for garlands, says, u which open pastimes in my youth, 
being flow suppressed, worser practices within doors are to be ffared ” 
Not a doubt about it, for Nature in avoiding' a vacuum pays slight 
regard in any age to either preacher or policeman. • 

Stowe, be it reriteinbered, was speaking of London, and we can weft 
believe that in places remote from tli^ conditions prevailing there, 
the genial, open, healthy life he knew in his youth, e\en in Londop, 
was still flowing with a vigorous and full current,* and is perhaps well 
reflected in the eager and undaunted foreign adventure of the time. 

Be this as it may, it cannot be gainsaid that by the non-tf>b*etvance 
of the, Saints’ days as holidays, and the placing uf the Sunday on the 
footing of the Jewish Sabbath — Halla^ fix£s the beginning of the 
latter movement at 1595, eight years before^the* death of Elizabeth - 
the working classes were deprived of many of their opportunities for 
recreation. Here enters*upon t\te scene James I. with his Declaration 
of Sports, the reading of which from the pulpits he vainly attempted 
to enforce. Let us see the purport of it. It seems that* James 
coming through Lancashire found his subjects were debarred from 
lawful recreations upon Sundays after evening prayers. This struck 
him as mischievous for two reasons : the one The hindering the 
conversion of many .... persuading them that no honest. mirth or 
recreation is lawful or tolerable in our religion ” The* other : u That 
this prohibition debarreth the common and meaner sort of people 
from using such 'exercises as may make their bodies more able for 
warre when wee or our successours have occasion to use them. And 
in place thereof sets up filthy, tiplings and drunkennesse, and breeds 
number Of idle and discontented speeches in their alehouses.” For 
thebe reasons he desired to enjoin that his faithful subjects should not 
be debarred on Sundays from pastimes, “ such .as dancing, # either 
men or women, ’archery fob men, leaping, vaulting, or any other such 
harmless© recreations, n$r # from -having 6f May-games, • Whitsun 
ales and morris-dances, and tlio setting up of Maypoles^ and ot^er 
sports therewith used so as the same be had ip. due aild convenient * 
timte without impediment Or ‘neglect of divine service. And that 
women shall have leave to carry rushes to the church for the detoring 
it according to the old, custom.” Yet he draws a line. “ But withall 
we doe account still as prohibited all unlawfull games to bee ttaed 
Upon Sunday©* onely as bear© And bull-baitipgs, interludes, and tit all 
times in tfye meaner sort of people by law prohibited, bowting.” 
Why 41 bowling ” should have been prohibited Jataes iriKte moist 
exalted wiadcftn only knows, [it has beeh alleged by ttrifr'tkU’ 
Declaration merely An attempt of James’s High Ohnrcb 
to get at” their Puritan biebbm i, *V#ry ii&ely. I hart I hr tft that 
it is wry like James in imnombiiMotr dt shrewdness Of matter Arid 
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♦—may we say it ?— ;pighead<‘dnt®s of conduct, in endeavouring to 
enforce the reading of it from the pulpits, This was # the beginning 
of the great estrangement that was to follow, between piety, and 
pastime. ♦The Declaration has one redeeming aspect, which can 
scarcely be saidbf anything else pertaining to the Stuarts.* That a 
Scotchman, and such a Scotchman as James, should oh any ground, 
politic or sincere, have urged the practice of sports and pastimes on 
Sundays, opens up a vista of latent possibilities that should be a delight * 
and ^n ‘inspiration to the most advanced member of the Sunday 
League, • ’ ♦ 

The incidents of the struggle between Priest and Puritan need no 
'recital. Pastimes went by the board. Pleasure, is sin. Such was 
the dark decree that went out over England. Then followed the 
reaction under the Restoration, vicious in the extreme, as violent 
reactions always are, with the result that pleasure was handicapped 
with a stigma that had no regard to kind or character.. Poctrine 
and habit fostered and reacted upon each other, to the utter confusion 
of English social life, the threads of which we are only now slowly 
recovering from the entanglement into which they were thrown. 
For after all there has been but; a period of entanglement, with of 
course consequent confusion ; but nothing has been killed. The 
playful side of English character has never yet wholly recovered fronr 
the influence, on the one hand, of the ‘withering austerity of Puritan 
ethics, in their ultra-development under the misguidance of the 
purblind obstinacy of the Stuarts, and, on' the other hand, of the 
brazen profligacy of Carolus SeCundus. In ihorals and politics We 
still have with us Uumriiating mementoes *Qf these two influences ; 
but their, authors are dead, the relicts are moribund. It may, 
indeed, be said that we have emerged from the bestiality and gloom 
that followed upon the orgies ‘ of Charles the Seconds time — and 
which may be taken as the characteristic of the Hanoverian period in 
its idle moments — a gloom in which not one class alone has been in- 
volved, and have entered upon what we may hope w r ill prove to be the 
beginning of an English period. *We are breaking away from the^ 
# sordidnsss hud unpatural strenuousness which regards life as a theatre* 
oply of unresting, griping labour to narrow and* mean ends, and are 
beginning to acknowledge that ‘civilization is not— near as may be 
the Approach — quite synonymous with machine.* Other times other 
'manner^ no longer .have archery butts in Finsbury Fields, or 
Maypoles, m. St Mary Axe. * Not yet awhile will the judges and^ 
bepchers refresh their law-harried minds by leading the revels in 
tlyjir Inns with carol and song gnd dance. But the impulse from 
which, these things sprung are ^ver wjfcH us ; and, indeed, lately the 
healthy gregarious habit, .the eager ^n%tinc^of participation, which 
were the essential elements of the old English playful life, have shown 
sigjjts of a very vigorous* vitality; ™ 
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And here, perhaps, we should do well' to have a little candour, 
if we have ^one with ultra-puritanical precept and example in 
literature — biblical or secular — in art and in modes of life, may We 
not oany our courage a little further into the regions pf ‘play, and 
frankly recognize the needs of the simpler grades of human nature 
in the varying circumstances of a Inany-sided civilization , 9 In a 
rootny world like ours, with its illimitable altitude of space, Unpe- 

* nor minds will always.be able to secure such degree of lofty isolation 
as befits their several idiosyncrasies; but schemes of life* fijr the 
general must ever be cast on the scale of ordinary human attainment. 
Why should any section of society be condemned to a penal vacuity 
because its members have not, in the gross, mastered the goase-Btep 
towards the ideal. The very penalty is of itself an effective bar to 
any such mastery. An awakened sympathy is beginning to secure 
acceptance of this view ; indeed it has Secured an acknowledgment — 
more tacit,- perhaps, than frank— in practice. Here is an illustration 
In a feverish access of respectability — most delusive and mischievous 
of impulses-j-society set about getting rid of the old fairs, which 
was abont the last effort of the iconoclast period in diversions before 
the constructive period had got well into swing. There was certainly 
a plentiful lack of sweetness and light about them, if, we leave out 
the gingerbread and the naphtha lamps ; but it may well be doubted 
if the grossness they were accused of fostering ever touched so low 
as that occasionally disclosed in .such a well-reguTated family as 
London society. The music was not up to the standard of a sym- 
phony concert ; Richardson’s show 'was not the Lyceum Theatre 
the ladies selling and the victims buying at the stalls were not so 
“chic” and “nice” as their types at a fashionable bazaars- bnt the 
whole provision was on the level of the class' who found diversion 
there, and who had been sedulously excluded from any chance of 
knowing anything better. But fhey were vulgar ; they were not 
respectable ; and they were damned. Peace be to their ashes, we 
were going to say ; but that would be premature, for what db we 

( see 9 In the very sudden *and complete appropriation by all classes 
in all parts of the country of the benefits of the Bank feolidays- — . 
our modern Saints] days — there was nothing for it, in' the case Of 
very poor, who had neither the means nt>r the training for anything 
else, but to .seize upon the scattered dibria of the old fah-e/and^ 
constitute a rallying-point ; and much of -the old familiar, material 
and characteristic personnel have thus by a change of ‘ dates and 
places secured a new lease. Now here is a, bit of un^pfetthmed 
experience ; let ns bear it in mind. A shrewd • people eateri&g on 
the task of governing themselves will, perhaps,' show more Wbetem 
in catering for their instincts than was exhibited by the totalled 
governing classes in their day^There is no thought 'Of pifeaffing 

• here for the restoration of the eft fairs ; far from it j that wottld be 
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/trying to put the clock back with a vengeance, bat the illustration 
.will serve to’ show that a merely destructive respectability is not always 

* an infallible guide. 

Should a stealthy movement of, self-consciousness lead us 
momentarily to suppose that we have grown ’quite out of the old 
simple impulses, a very cursory glance at our commonest experiences 
jrill convince us that any such notion is an unconscious tribute to 
our simplicity. ♦ # 4 

To begin with the gregarious or social instinct, the simplest of 
our nature, next to the* instinct of self-preservation, and indeed the 
antipode of this latter ; for, to be very modern in our expression, as 
the one is the beginning and base of egoism, so is the other the 
beginning and base of its opposite pole, altruism. How many go to 
church and stolidly sustain prolonged ennui for the sake of appear- 
ing*ainong their “ set,” even at the risk of being nearly overborne by 
outsiders.” The same with the *“ Parade” and the “Promenade.” 
What are they but our simple friend in a new dress. It is the 
gregarious instinct pure and simple, or, to be up to date, we should 
perhaps call it the gregario-hygienic instinct. High or low, we 
cannot get away from it. 

Then, again, with, that rallying-point of hostile forces, the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. Denounced without stint year by year, it is regularly 
u patronized ” by increasing crowds. The City rings with the music 
and the laughter of the fair visitors till bills of lading, bills of cost, 
bills payable and bills receivable, are ready to dance again, while the 
manipulators-in'-chief of those prosaic but important accessories 
curse with more or less insincerity, and either give themselves up to 

* the torment of the moment, with perhaps the alleviation of . a 
champagne lunch, or snatcji a day with the. grayling, or among the 

* turnips. As to the crowd, it is phenomenal in its numbers, its 
good, temper, and its capacity for behaving itself, so long as obtrusive 
qfficiousness stays at home. Of course, the advocates of everlasting 
nose against eternal "grindstone are disgusted ; the superior people 
have their day with their “ little things please little minds ; ” “ the 
vast concerns of *the greatest city oh earth,” &c., are temporarily 
disturbed, thbugh less unpleasantly than by a fog or a snowstorm, 
and from which it seems soon to recover, and, weather favouring, 
thes is at the end of the day a consensus of * satisfaction at the 

Jbreak in. the daily /monotony. The discordant cries are as much the 
. yoices of' discordant policies as a deliberate verdict on the “ to be 
f qrnot to be w ,of the ceremonial, and the policies once squared, there 
, might ,be mQreJmrmoiiy; as to its retention or discontinuance. m In- 
. yipcible opinion, however, yvili . settle the question for us* If the 
i$ adverse* one cannot help jinking that in these days of 
^ l^^pmsationsi a claim would Ue^n behalf of the public for distiwb- 
Jt* is conduct on this 
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day is less frenetic than 1-hat exhibited nnder the same simple impulse 
by some of its hostile critics at levies and drawing-rooms. 

NoVembet of all months of the year is rich in evidence of a need ’ 
of this kind seeking satisfaction. There is something almost pathetio 
in the eagerness and lightness of heart with which crowds pour into 
the Btreets in the* cheerless evenings to gaze upon the bedraggled, 
long-trailing, melancholy-looking and ineffective string of riff-raff 
called Carnivals, those latter day inspirations of gin and beer. Can- 
not our antiquarians and archaeologists come to the rescue and help 
to build up something worthy ; if it were only by the dissemination 
in a popular way of the ideas of more picturesque generations? 
Invention might revive ; at any rate, we might get at something more 
inviting for local public spirit to catch on to. 

It may seem somewhat bizarre, and may perhaps be somewhat 
risky — so much dpes prejudice, whether fashionable or independent, 
deflect the lines of vision — to refer for 'any purpose of argument or 
illustration to .that very remarkable development of onr time, the 
Salvation Army. The idea, as it. presents itself to the ordinary 
observer, of, so to speak, drumming folk into the kingdom of heaven, 
is no doubt very grotesque ; indeed to the flippant, or to the fanatical 
devotee pf conventionality, their’ whole proceedings bristle with op- 
portunity for witticism. Yet, processioning with music — rough or 
refined — in association with religion, isno novelty in the world’s history, 
and reflecting observers must admit that whatever the Army may 
have or may not have done, it has provided its soldiers with some- 
thing vbry like an antidote to the depressing influences of their native 
surroundings. It would seem, therefore, to be far better than derid- 
ing them to take a leaf out of their book, and apply their methods 
under less hysterical conditions. This reminds . us that underlying . 
the whole question of pastimes and diversions, we. shall perhapB find 
the alternatives of Ilygeia or Hysteria. The emotional offerings that 
go not to the one goddess* will, in one way or, another, in varying 
degree fliid their way to the other. Even permits with children pf 
high vitality find that the ‘minimum of inharmonious noise is best 
secured by providing them with something engrossing to do. 

Then again, as an instance of the tenacity of primi&ve methods? 
and also as an illustration of the interdependency of classes, take 
smoking-concerts, which have become so popular of late. * The 
initial advance was a bolcl appropriation of the idea in almCgt its 
pristine simplicity of the pothouse “free and easy.” > There yms 
simply a transference to club-houses and hotel rooms, wiih * slight 
upward movement iq the social settle of dr&fce. Hass', and safe end 
brandy, and occasional cigars, broke in open 4 the' seemingfy grim 
monotony df “ beer and *bacca.” Since the beginning move- 
ment “ talent” has heed oecaskwttJHy introduced; .the 

ladies are getting a footing under compromise nfeoker§; 
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Beyond these limits the idee has found its way into even loftier 
regions where it flourishes amidst dainty bathetic eu^jmpndingSj and 
ie consecrated to the highest respectability by libations of champagne 
in it^ various compounds. * ? lfow, it is not in the ringing, it is not 
in drink that the attraction lies ; these things can be obtained, 
ip e$ual or better quality under any number of other cqnfiilione* It 
14 in the indulgence of the primitive, healthy, gregarious instinct on 
easy-going terms. These concerts afford an escape from the restraint 
of the full dress entertainment, and from the boredom engendered of 
labk of variety. They also afford an* opening in a degree for the 
idstiact of participation. There is no pretence to “ high a^t " or to 
“ high arc criticism. ,, Weak items of thfe programme escape in 
smoke and ch&ff ; u chumminess J ' is fostered and furthered, and it is 
to be hoped the genial freedom of the entertainment will not be 
sacrificed to the talent, the ladies, or the aesthetic surroundings. All 
that is required is to keep them from getting stale by the infusion of 
a stream of \ ariety .’ They may play a very good part in becoming 
the outlet for the musical knowledge and taste of which there is 
plenty among the members of the clubs by whom they are promoted. 
They may lead to the revival of the old glee and part song which 
are quite in the spirit of the frequenters, and may assist, at the 
death of much of the mawkish sentimentality that has for so long 
preyed upon our nerves and patience. 

Our latter day Exhibitions, w itli their evening fetes, arc another 
notable indication of the popular bent. Here we have music, light, 
air and elbow-room blended with a touch of fancy; with tho 
particular exhibition fpr the elevators (moral, not Chicago), instructors 
and advertisers to fewear by. Nothing has been devised better fitted 
for these democratic days, when* opportunities are much needed, of 
assembling all classes under their common human impulses. More- 
over,. they are natural and informal schools of manners, fhe 
schools where lessons are most easily learnt. But then they are 
also* u undertakings '* in a financial sense, and have to bo careful to 
avoid incurring the lukewarmness of changing fashion ; hence, the} 
are only occasional, and share too,, with many other ameliorating 
influences of the time, the disadvantage of being beyond the reach’ 
of the vety poot^wliose need is greatest. Here we are thrown back 
ag^in ttpon something in, the streets, or at any rate nearer home. 

li te Ve?y d$ubtfu\ whether we make the best use of 
the occasion* left in the Calendar, The Harvest Festivals, for 
instance* Why should they be only allied to the constrained 
andf ’ ooi^vention^i » ^mea^our ; dt>, a Sabbatarian Sunday. Such 
ocmkn^ laclc tot/ ^ „ generality and easy personal 

which %'in(c&ent to secular But even op their 

present fines, hew mtjijhortdp ^jkeyj^^the opportunity ! What a 
joyous M 'iippreesi& Serpnou qf ' Sq|® cquld be engrafted on the 
1 Vot. 133* — No, 3. r 
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aesthetic effort for which they are -now the -occasion ; the clergy, 
too, might appropriately lay aside their pedagogic character and 
forego the penitential and deadening sermon, which comes like a- 
cramp in the wings of t^he soul just as it has started on its 
upward flight. Bat alas! how errant is imagination ! What affinity 
is there between & modest conception even of what a Harvest Festival 
might be, and the rigid lines of frigid respectability usually partici- 
pating in them, Yet may we hope. 

Much the same things may be said of Christmas. This is still our 
fullest-hearted festival, notwithstanding the half-heartedness and per- 
functoriness that cling about it. Many solid comforts are dispensed 
in a prosaic utilitarian fSshion, and the entertainment caterers have 
a good time. But there is too little soope in our methods for an 
exhilarating exercise of the instinct of participation. We hare got 
ashamed of the mnmmery of the olden time, although the advent of 
private theatricals is proof that the mimic instinct is entering on a 
new life. Perhaps we may yet see engrafted on the Christmas-tree, 
or otherwise- introduced into the festivities, .some aesthetic endeavour, 
public and private, enriched with ideas evolved or borrowed from the- 
old masques, and other graceful developments of pastime. The cul- 
ture of the beautiful, the graceful, and the quaint, needs some snob 
large exercise to prevent it running into the vagaries of feebleness- 
and fastidiousness to which it is prone, like other things too much 
inbred. But ail our holidays, the result no doubt of the conditions 
under which we live and work, are too preoccupied with the over-sedn- 
lous pursuit of ozone, and we are not always mindful that a pound of 
cheerfulness is worth at fettet a pound of ozone, or. that, like some 
other things, they go very well if mixed. 

Npw, the- furthering of these ends is not an imperial question, nor 
a task for those whose towering consciousness needs, empires for play- 
things ; it is a work essentially for localities and for those genial 
helpful souls who are free from sloth, and have the faith which is, the 
appanage of a healthy vitality ; whose culture is rich enough to yield 
ideas, but not so oppressively exuberant as to smother or distort their 
faculties, and who would .fain hold their light to their less helpful 
neighbours. Mote particularly are such good afflqas needed In the 
country districts, Where, there is such a lack of movement. , -Very 
pitiable sometimes are the attempts at diversion by the frolicsome 
spirits of our rural communities at holiday times. Bquipp^t fit h 
a tambourine, perhaps “ hones," and a concertina, awddw'fe^^.^i 
garlanded in a rough, uncouth Way .they, rpve afyptt the 
very sorry burlesque of mirth, tiU,, fading $hfy ibspir* M 
response they dribble away to the in 

extinguished with a splutter in indifferent bear, *^q$arwl 

Wiethe, beer if, the drinkers like , it and 
with or the garland*, o* the capering i 
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mitofficieaoy of the thing to afford much needed entertainment to 
dither actors or onlookers. 

It may be that’ ‘when our Cdunty Councils and oar District or 
Parish Councils hare got established and well into movement, and 
hade become firmly settled in the minds of the constituents as 
intelligent arrangements* for giving form and life to accepted ideas 
for the behoof of the community, the newly evolved spirit of CO* 
operation may work out in efforts tending to brighten and invigorate 
life. Much good will be done by institutions like the People’s 
Palaces, especially when, as gymnasia or recreation-rooms, they are 
sprifikled more thickly over the country. JSVe shall, however, have 
to wait some time for this. * * 

But after all it is perhaps to sports that we may best look, to win 
back the old cheerfulness .that beams out so bright and courageous 
in our literature previous to the passionate and self-conscious period, 
and before poets discovered the trick of wailing in sable or sage 
green ; or if the manifold concerns of modern life altogether preclude 
the old spontaneity, then such sober mitigation 'of sadness as we can 
best eVolve. 

The revival of sports, the thoroughness of spirit with which they 
are practised, and the more cheerful life which so constantly attends 
them, are distinguishing features of the time. For many fortunate 
ones they have already made the tradition of the good old days a 
shadow as pale as a morning moon. The mere enumeration of them 
sounds like a laughing to scorn of any idea of Britons being a 
decaying race. There it. yachting, that bold and and worthy pastime 
of a* maritime people, with its gentle sister, river boating ; full of 
colour, animation, and freedom , with its labour that is light through 
love ; with room for gallantry without effeminacy ; indulgence labour 
earned without debauch, and best of all under the open firmament and 
midst fairest of scenes : cricket with its marvellous development of 
grace and skill : tennis (of the lawn) that has already given to many a 
fresh fece to life. Cycling too, which as practised by some of its votaries 
is a veritable link between the old measured life and the modem 
tntmoil ; with the pleasant social ride to pleasant old world places, the 
eafey lounging stttffl with the intimate and composing “ smoke,'’ round- 
ing off with a song%nd a drink at the hostelry, then home m the dark 
orlhe gl&dming. Football,* that has travelled far since the days of* 
the roogh-ptld-tumble hilarity of* the entire village populations in 
contention, a very animated piece of barbarism, but shocking to .the * 
modem scientist of sport. Add to these lacrosse, golf, hockey, 
rtitirfng, wrestling, swimming, With bowls, skittles, and. quoits, that 
have yet some lively days before them, and what an animated picture 
it la of rigorous outlet for forces, which If pent up and confined 
Wbold mean "fits* sufficiently chronic and violent, to shred the last 
tatter of respectability in any virile community. Tet we have not 
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even mentioned the Volunteer movement, though it Is only a pfuftthw 
in the tense in which Englishmen take change ofwork for play. Here, 
at any rate) among the long-range' men, would tile longbow men of 
the olden time feel they had not lived in. vain. Apart from their 
serious character many enlivening episodes do they give na with 
their parades and marches and reviews. In ear Spartan -Hke moods 
We are wont to be scornful, with .more or less insincerity, at the 
intrusion of the holiday element into jfcbe ride meetings. 'But the 
intrusion was more persistent and intimate in the days of the long- 
bow, for the old “ shooting meadows,” now given over to sheep and 
jerry building, were within easier reach of the gossips than the rifle 
Butts, where the reaf training and discipline goes on; and ye* 
Khglish archery seemed not a whit the worse. 

it will, perhaps, be urged that a)l this only yields a crop of more 
or lest vigorous barbarians, and it may be attempted to sustain the 
contention by reference to individual instances in coteries, or to par- 
ticular coteries. Of course there are gradations in the school of 
sport, as in the schools of intellectual culture, But the most 
untamed are brought by its attraction into SBsocktaon with those of 
the higher fdrms, and are thus footing the bridge from vacuity, or 
something worse, to improvement. Culture may not have made 
such an advance among the trading and labouring classes as have 
sports; but conduct in the same ranks has improved by strides. 
Our youth of the late teens and early twenties of* all classes have 
beeh much less turbulent since their exuberant vitality has found an 
outlet in sports. A modem rough ” on' the rampage is not a 
lovely right, nor a sweet experience ; but he, poqr fellow, is *o»ly 
obeying a law of his existence, and lettirig off steam. Sad his 
energy been judiciously tapped and directed into soberer okiaftnelB 
instead of being pent up' till it fretted into an almost lunatic rage, 
he would Ue less of an incubus to society than he is. To provide 
channelling for strong currents is far better than grumbling* at an 
occasional overflow. 

There is wanting, even now, a due appreciation of the value of 
pastimes as auxiliaries of the schoolmaster anong those populations 
most remote from education 'influences. With’ these tfefe Work of 
instruction is always of a very uphill character, itffe as if the ieug 
untended mipds needed 'stirring’ and -vivifyilug by' rougher and 
external methods before they become - fruitfully 'sasocptiW^-W ‘the 
finer proteases of teaching.’ If infle^rfen and drill are 
.direction, but they are of the- hh&ftatttf terits. / 
spcmteattethaH needed. Throw open the pW-gveund* nib, every 
avaflabte cppOTtunity---ay, anfl ; .tet ''them be Wl.lighMd Hn the 
Wi'eter There Sfamlfr ffft* ft# fhrr itiroflrt jrhin 

ihrifle &Spenrive/W^ s£h 

ctganhuhW as ts nbedfhl for 'adtriaisteriog SB rifSa^fr^a «fht|e>’, 
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a good opening for missionary effort of a most .flahlthful kind. 
Schoolmasters bear willing testimony t» tie value p£ such aids in 
Uieb? direofr influence on the young minds- Further than this, they 
would be influences on* the. spot to oompete with the gutter. The 
children are too often prematurely thrown into contact with. the mis- 
cellaneous adult influences of the streets, and the precocity *which is 
the result is altogether antipathetic to school influence ; indeed, 
there is often a mental hardening which’ is against all receptivepess 
to the early teaching processes. 

Moreover, the play-ground is the school of action ; to graduate in 
this, school is surely, for a people of action, something like a neces- 
sity, in view of maintaining amidst the strenuousness of life that 
equilibrium of character which should be one of the best results of 
civilization. The exercise of sports creates, so to speak, the lymph 
Which p the natural corrective of the evil germs engendered by th« 
sedentary influences of a complex and crowded society. . Migration 
and emigration are admittedly among our. first necessities, and wh 
where in our educational system can the spirit that keeps these two 
movements in 'healthy activity be so well *nonrished as by outdoor 
sports and their associations. 

If this should sound somewhat sententious, b? it remarked that 
pastime is now On its dignity and yields to none of its jisyohical 
friends and relations in respectability and consideration. It will have 
its say in the alleviation of some of, the chronic troubles of modem 
society. That one, for instance, of the gravitation townwdrds of the 
country population. What with their occasional visits— now so much 
stimulated— to the large towns, with their more active and varied, life ; 
what with the inrush of townsmen to the country in all the various 
and alluring garb Of pleasure, together with the echoes of this life 
in the press, there is an increasing unsettlement of mind and-disebn- 
teafc with their dull surroundings. In these circumstances it will be 
found that board and lodging is not the whole solution. Then, again, 
we are now all for links and steps in oflr schemes of improvement, 
and to give this spirit a proper completeness of working, tjhe lowest 
rungs ©f all our ascending ladders shonld be placed well down in the 
social Scale — the nearer to Hades the better. The millennium will 
have- id be climbed to— it trill pot be reached by flying ; and if we are 
to ‘♦arrive" in anything like compact formation, an eye mi&t be kept 
on the rearward mein. Let' us keep in mind too old Stowe’s regretful 
winwk, which* open -pastimes being now suppressed, worser prac- 
* rices within dqurs are to be feared-” . 


< James Harris. 



THE IRISH-AMERICANS : THEIR POSITION 
AND INFLUENCE. 


Considering that now reflations, political, commercial, and social) are 
being rapidly developed between America and England, that friendly 
understandings are being consolidated between the two peoples — not 
long ago divided by clannish prejudices and mutnal misunderstand- 
ings, and separated by those jealousies which must of necessity arise 
•between two great commercial Powers, of which the one is too proud 
to endure an eqhal and the other too haughty to broofc a superior — it 
has often been a matter of surprise to us that the people of England 
know so little, or, what is the same thing, care so little, about a factor 
in American lifet, which, though they may affect to treat it with 
contempt, is a mighty and potent factor, in the sopial and political 
system of the United States, a factor which is actually moulded into 
.American life, and a factor which has exercised, and can exercise, a 
powerful influence oh the relations which subsist arid may spring up 
between Great Britain and the United States. We refer to that 
large portion of the American population which is ( known by the 
name of Irisb-American. Much has been heard about tins for many 
years past, in connection with the rapid rise and progress, of the 
Land League and of the National League, with the vast sum# of 
money forwarded from America for the promotion of the objects of 


these associations, and f° r the attainment of their ultimate aims ; and 
partly and indirectly in connection with the Cronin trial- From 
these and similar indication# the people of England may learn that 
in the political life of America there is a vast substratum, of Irish 
sentiment and Irish opinion, „ and that these, must operate .in .a 
powerful and significant manner on the current political a$wrAgf 


America.* Yet it is only dimly and through the small 90A- 
telescope that the influential part played hy Iris IMwario^i* 
eeived; often, it is perceived throog|, the mist of political 
and race hatred. To form a more idea pf this 

wider, nobler, and. clearer view must ba^takpo. ; we 
the me^ a etit%i of the case, we , must probe deeper frig,.' 
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Prejudices are, we admit, hard to gpt rid of. They are especially 
hard in the case of the peoples of England and Ireland. They have 
been fostered and cherished and stimulated by bitter animosities and 
fierce sectarian and race # feuds, which ha ve been thfe growth of 
several centuries of cruel oppression and* heartless domination on the 
•one side ; and, on the other, by the insults offered, to the haughty 
spirits of a vanquished but high-souled people. > In ‘war or 'peace 
thejmotto of the barbarian of old — nr victis — "has ever been held true. 
The oppression practised by the conquerors when they 'had once 
attained the mastery over their less powerful neighbours, together 
with those insults to which, during centuries, they have hefin com- 
pelled to submit-^-insults to their national pride-, to their national or 
adopted religion, and to those innate feelings which urge men to act 
bravely, to live nobly, to love liberty and to die fearlessly, originated 
hates and feuds which are now almost forgotten by Englishmen, and 
which are beooming rapidly effaced from the recollection of Irishmen. 

Yet it is these satne hates, these same bitter remembrances of the 
past, which form sp important an element in the character of the 
American-Gael, and which cause him to .bo an object of groat 
importance to America, and of grave concern to Britain. The 
memory, and above all the memory of wrongs inflicted, "and of* 
injuries unrevenged, is very deep and abiding in all peoples of 
Gaelic origin, and, especially, in those portions of the race which 
have settled in these islands. An unprovoked insult, an uncalled-for 
affront, cuts them to the very heart. ‘The Saxon tobuk], perhaps, 
resent such an injury, but he would do so with care, with delibera- 
tion, with force ; perhaps, he would let it pass out of his mind for 
ever, scorning to. return an insult which might have been offered in 
a- moment Of passion, with no premeditation, no latent design of 
doing wrong. The Celt is npt endowed with a temper so placid. His 
revenge, if the means of gratifying it were at hand, would be short and 
sharp. Hewould, with all the energy of his fiery and impressionable 
nature, return blow for blow, wrong for wrong, insult for insult. If 
the means for satiating his passion were not at hand, he would treasure 
in his mind the wrong done him, he would brood over it, and even 
when be Mmself could not have recourse to the wild justice of despair, 
he has often been heard, as occurred in many cases during the featful 
famine of 1B47*, to assert his resolve to demand vengeance" on his foe 
before'fhe judgment-seat of .God. These are characteristics of the 
and, strange to say, they do not pass away from the breast of the 
Irish when they settle in strange lands, and are brought into contact 
with bther peoples. Tbef seemjbo’ bectetue stronger and fiercer when 
thetMt is removed fytfp histtatal land. And from the moment 
the' Irish hats pass from his vte^tSl the last moment of his existence; 
th^ygrew gradually in' intensity, and assume ‘more defined forms. 
Sentiments of hatred towards his foe— 'and Britain he imagines 
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has bees the inveterate foe of hfe country, bis religion, end of himself 
— are transported beyond the sea, they are carried into the far West. 
There they are ’ being named, and fostered, and treasured. When 
the living than expires, even then they do not expire with him. 
They are handed on from lather to son,' from son to grandson. 
Hence it is that . to-day we find in the 'Irish -American , feelings 
which cannot be fonnd in any other people on the globe ; 
feelings which do not, exist in the German- American, in the Palish- 
Amerioan, even, if we may so put it, in the Bntish-Amerioan. We 
find the Irish-Atnerican citizen to be a man who loves far dearer the 
land of hw ancestors and his people — the land which perhaps he has 
never seen, and never may see, and of which he has heard only by 
tales told at the hearth, or read of in historical works— than the land 
of his adoption. To Ireland— to promote her interests, to farther 
"her welfare,- to guard her “honour— -he devotes all the energy of Ms 
mind ; he sacrifices all that he can afford. He thinks no task too 
difficult, no effort too expensive, no boil too laborious,, provided that 
he can advanoe her happiness, or relieve her sufferings. In. the 
words of the child, w.ho in the massacre of Glencoe appealed to 
Gienlyon to spare his life, for Ireland ** he would do anything, he 
would go anywhere.” And so ho has done. Now these sentiments 
are no mere passing whims and transient fantasies which last for a 
tnue; when some story of heartless evictions is wafted across the 
Atlantic, when by some reports he imagines that England is growing 
mOte callous* to the colls of* Ireland, more deaf to, her appeals. It 
is, as wo have before mentioned, with him a matter of profound 
conviction, a feeling that is deeply fixed *in his inmost soul, an 
abiding powerful opinion. Of this fact account must be taken by 
England in her future relations with the United States, if she be not 
Mind to her own interests to the interests of her young commercial 
rival, and to the prosperity of both. Importance must also he 
attached to the vast number of persons, of Irish blood or of Irish 


extraction who reside in the United States. On* this point the 
ignorance evinced by the, average Englishman is really astonishing. 
In his opinion, the Irish in America are an dnomtridsrsbie fraction 
of the great population of the States. He has heard of tfre dhtas- 
no-Gael Society, of the DyUamitards, perhaps indirectly of the Irish 
National League in. the States. Sg rails at twee Iriah-Amerfcahs, 


smiles confidently at their weaknefie, their ifcrigmficenoei. 1 He 
indulges in a good-natured laugbtOi their attempts, ar IpHttMfot 
to lode important* “ Bah ! p " he. .says- Jto himself, u , these -people 
axe to be pit£*$ rather than to to&ty oopftewt wiMfctfe s 

they vpnStetJm dthhriiNt 
‘statue thev artamw iImmb -Xniriind^firihu 


net mqM »< frsa», hot to t- vfoir djhfa;* , «toriM i Ofv datrtrirtp 
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, ■cltbens. They are not few in number, nor is their wealth little, 
nor- their social standing low, * 

• 'They are already counted by millions, they %re scattered in 
large numbers in .every State, from Boston to San Francisco, from 
Washington to New Orleans. They have settled inimmease numbers 
along tiie base of the Alleghany Mountains, by the shores of the 
lakes, and in the gold-fields of the far Wesjb. In many States, the 
highest, the most important, toe most coveted positions are in 
the hands of Irishmen. Members of Congress, senators, the ( great 
executive functionaries, the police, the bar, the bench, are all largely 
recruited from the ranks of the Celt, fn the Catholic Church, 
which, as Macaulay observed, has been* more than recompensed, 
in the New World for what she has lost in the Old, which in 
point of ntlmbers is the National Church of the States, and which 
holds ont every promise of becoming in every point the National 
Church of the future, the loftiest and most sacred functions are 
filled by ecclesiastics of Irish extraction, or of Irish birth. In a 
word, toe ’Catholic Church in the States hat been founded, fostered, 
formed, for a magnifioent future by Irish exiles. We may Bafely 
surmise that at present there are in the States from 50 to 60 
millions* of people ; we may likewise venture to state that of these 
from 12 to 18 millions 'are, probably, of Irish blood or of Irish birth. 
Among every half-dozen Yankees there is at least one bonnd by 
some -ties to Ireland. ’ And now comes the question, is the Republic 
in any way deeply indebted to these Irish citizens ? Have they, 
with their large numbers, high social standing, great places of trust, 
contributed aught to her* glory or added aught to her commercial 
greatness, refined her social taste, or assisted in laying the founda- 
tions of the real happiness of her people, the real security of her 
laws, the influence of her .civic virtues, which more than anything 
else give power and permanency to a naissant and mighty nation ? 
The answer is unquestionably affirmative. We have only to look 
back on tjie^ast, and to scan the present, state of American affairs to 
‘feel certain of this. t 

• In, the momentous -struggle of toe American colonies, in the last 
century for their ’freedom, Englishmen bro now apt to boast that 
‘ toe standard of rebellion was raised by Englishmen, by them carried 
aloft in good and bad fortune through the war, and by them finally 
hoisted in triumph. Do these boasts stand to# test of strict investiga- 
tion ? We think not ; we think they are not justified by &ots. 
.Every earnest student of toe history of that struggle* — so fraught with 
'interest 'to toe future; Of hum— .’knows well that, as toe 

* < ?Vjrie»to«n«ri.^»» in an.sddeess tme»}fated to King George, said, that 
’fatly m many SegJishmen had. j&itued toe Royal troops as had joined 
f'to* armies of toe iashtgerfts f ; an# 5w»* ate assured by an eminent 
^wtoktnfty^toat 1 at least- 25^000 > ‘British* Americans fought against 
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American independence. These are telling facts. They < are . 
rendered more telling by the cirdUmstance that on the march of 
the English forces ont of Boston, whence they were forced by 
Washington, they were accompanied by 1100 Tory traders of New 
York and Boston. What part did the Celt take in 'the straggle ? 
The stream, of emigration from Ireland had not then set in folly. 
Yet even at that period there were emigrations. The Presbyterian 
fanners of the north of Ireland had left the conntiy in large numbers, 
expecting from the Government no relief from the exactions of 
absentee landlords. They had set ont in still larger numbers after 
the suppression of the Hearts of Stefel. They were largely followed 
by the Catholic formers of the South. Now Fronde — no friend of 
Ireland — says that among the most forward in council, the most out- 
spoken in Congress, the most intrepid on the field were the Irish. 
A Royal general, Montgomery, being questioned as to the strength of 
the Americans, said that fully one-half of the rebel forces were Irish. 
So Speaks Ramsay in his History oj the "Revolution. In American mili- 
tary annals no names afe more honoured than thosfe of the Butlers, 
Merylans. tSullivans, Wames — all unmistakably pointing to their 
origin. In the part of the temple of fame set apart for the honour 
of the departed heroes of the sea, no niche would occupy a higher 
place than that of Sancy, old Jack Barry, and later on than that of 
the fearless Parnell. Nay, strangely enough, fate willed that the 
Irish, the sons and grandsons of those who left Ireland after the 
siege of limerick, and of the “wild geese” of Kerry and Clare, 
under the banners of France, should take part in the struggle in 
connection with which the name of Count Dillon will long be re jn<? in- 
hered. Thus we can see the great part played by the Celt in the 
first great American conflict ; we can see him in every part of the 
straggle, in the thickest of the fiery conflict, in the Senate, In the 
Conncil, at the Press, all to a man everywhere “ hurling defiance 
to the foe. - ’ We have often thought that through Ireland, and Ire- 
fond solely, was America lost to England. So in every national 
straggle, in eyery national revolution, Irishmen have 'come to * the 
front. Even in the last great war between, North and South—- a , 
war of which the 'full magnitude can only be appreciated by future 
generations — was there a more cautious commander, a more intrepid 
soldier, one more loved, by his friends or respected by Us foes, tbafo 
General Phil Sheridan*? In fact, in every page of Ike history of the 
United States, from ife inception tot^re present moment, the 
the words and deeds of Irishmen are legible. * We can thus «eb hbw 
Ireland hoi contributed Her share iflbuildii||.ap and supporttegwffoe 
American oenstitation/what sacrifices she bk* mrijfo,; wfea& $te 

has shed.* Who then can wonder aPthevaet iafltftesut .hyike 

Iririi- American* ©o A&eridsapoUtiea, when weobfukftk 
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.uUndeto. The Irish in America are’ a' homogeneous people. They Jure 
* never lost the distinctive marks of their separate existence as a nation. 
Though surrounded by various peoples, various creeds, and employing 
various modes of life, the Irishman has still managed to remind 
himself, and to remind others, to what country he belongs. Inter- 
marriage has not, to any appreciable extent, ‘disturbed this state of 
affairs. >If an irishman marry an Englishwoman he still remains 
Irish to tho core. If an Irishwoman choose an Englishman for hus- 
band, the odds are ten to one but that she will rear up her children 
in her qwu national religion, and inspire them .with her notional 
ideas. She will speak to them of the triumph of Clontarf, and 
Malachy’s collar of gold, lull them to slVep by some wild mournful 
chant of the woes inflicted oh the Gael by the Saxon, of the treason 
of Mao Murrough, of the massacre of Mullagma'st, and of the vio- 
lated treaty-stone of Limerick. Nay, in many English homes in the 
States, in which an Irishwoman is*the mother, may be seen little 
portraits of Molyneux, and Grattan, and . O’Connell, and perhaps 
there may be read some lines commemorating the chivalry and 
heroism and purity of soul of Emmet, of his entei prise, and, of its 
resnl(s. 

One othdk feature — a feature which springs from their existence as 
children of one common motherland, and as members of one comnton 
creed — may be noticed. They are to an extraordinary degree liberal, 

generous, nay, even munificent. In all their tiials and troubles, 
especially in those in which any of their number suffer for the sake 
of their common cause, their open-lianded and 6pen-hearted munifi- 
cence know a no bounds, ' Their sympathy is heartfelt, and their aid 
liberal to an extreme. No people on the globe afford a finer 
example of the practice of pure, unselfish generosity than they: no 
people exist who' esteem less money for its own sake than they. 
We»all remember the plentiful provision that was made for the 
expenses incurred in the defence of O’Donnell, the alleged 
murderer 'of Carey, the keen desire that was evinced for a lair 
tritd. The fact of the treasures which reached the Irish National 
League from American sources is now a .matter of history. Tear 
after year, in good report and i|l bad, in seasons as dark and 
perilous .as any in the 'nation’s history, the National League in 
Ireland was maintained and encouraged, and, has, indeed, survived 
.by reason, of ,th» . funds forwarded from America — funds which 
came from every <j}asa, from the Irish *nawy and from the 
Irish banker. In this', profuse generosity, a generosity which in 
Africa is evidenced by^th® numberless magnificent churches and 
splendid edifices erected over the entire land, the Irish- Americana 
40we much of, ‘their social influence and much of their in- 
a body politic. Skicb.,, records, stick facts, such traits, 
^otri^ate. to eleyate -tjhe frish character ‘in the eyes of the 
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people of the Republic, cause the Irish to be regarded with 
feelings of admiration tad respect, and canto their mother* 
country to be looked at with eyes of kindly sympathy. These 
facts also show that tine Irish form an essential portion of the 
American population, an -essential element ‘of American society j 
that they owe principally to their own exertions that freedom which 
they thought denied to them in their native land ; that the Uuited 
States owes much to them, and that she is proud of them. Then we 
have to bear in mind the Irish influence* in America has assumed its 
great poorer in an incredibly short period : the Irish emigration 
practically began not more than seventy years ago $ from that 
period it went on steadily , it received a great* impulse by the 
frightful plague in the year 1832 ; in or abont the dread year of 
the famine of 1847, one-fifth of the entire population fled from this 
country. and, surely and steadily, the stream of emigration has 
flowed on In this short period the progress of the IrishTAmerioan 
has been really marvellous. The influence exerted by the Celtic 
people on the West, which has developed so quickly and in such a 
wondeifnt way, can scarcely be over-estimated. The commerce, the 
manufactures, the social and political importance of the Republic, 
are all progressing by leaps and bounds. Her posidon is fully 
admitted by every Pojver Her opinion can no longer be disregarded- 
How much "this opinion will be valued in the course of a -few years, 
say, in d quarter of a century or even less,* no ode can say. The 
United Skates is one of the few Powers that are steadily and rapidly 
progressing^ on the* highway of commercial prosperity and pooial 
advancement. She holds out every promise of future expansion 
Uttd greatness, still greater than those of her short past. At present 
the arbitress, if she so willed it, of the nutions and Powers of the 
New World, she may in time become the arbitress of the fats of 
the Powers of the* Old World. Jnst now it seems to ns that three 
nations %nd three only, have reached the zenith of their power and 
glofy— r-Britain, Russia, the United States ' Some omit the ’two former 
from the list, and consider the States alone as the only Power thht has 
not attained the fall measure 6f its strength, and that other nations 
have passed their zenith, or are doing so. \ et England, the parent 
of free peoples, can rejoice, has every cause for rejoicing, in the rapid 
rise of the Western Republic, her eldest child, In a progress than 
which none mote rapid or more spleqdid has. been witnessed since 
the dawn of history, vfhich will ensure the continuance end fhtore 
extension of English power, directed for the attainment of an 
increasing measure, of jpnman happin^s, fts the Cultivation of these 
arts, pursuits, and industries which ’prompts the*, welfare \pf ^ all, 
and for tEe further diffusion of eiyd&atian 
attendant blestidg*, *&toi aewty'&jter # To «*%tj » -thfe 
dfetiely practicable object, much will be doue if the EngBtir'tatte 
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fully reoogoize and rightly appreciate tho power of the lri$li- 
Amfcricans, the influence they qxert*, tbf powerfu 1 position they 
have attained- this pap, be eftected by a better ^inler^tanding, by 
a y&ftar appreciation, by each of the two peoples of thfc^rite of the 
other, who, even whenerrihg, u lean-to virtue’s aide,”. And here we 
may be permitted to add teat due regard must be had for those feel- 
ings of antipathy exhibited by many Irishmen towards JJngland. They 
were the feelings of men who bad been cruelly wronged and insulted ; 
they were the gradual outcome of a ltog series of years of degradation,* 
of vexations, of impoverishment, and of contumely. And such senti- 
ments, when once generated by # sense of wrong and injustice, and 
kiftdled by acta of hardship, and fostered ’by bitter recollections, are 
the most force and unquenchable that *can spring up in the heart of 
man. Time alone can efface from the memory a sense of injustice, 
and patience alone can transform the passion of fierce hatred into 
sullen irfdifference or into good will. The effects of these two 
powerful agents can be much augmented by kindness and .mutual 
confidence, and the effects .of these agents are now beginning to be 
discerned. We have good reasons for believing that if any unfore- 
seen event should occur by which the freedom, the independence, or 
the rights of the peoples .of these kingdoms become menaced, the 
moral power and moral influence of Americans would be at our back, 
and that in the struggle the people of the States of every class, 45 and 
especially the Irish- Americans, would be our allies and firmest friends. 
We on our part must see that that alliance, so powerful, so prolific of 
good, shall never be weakened or impaired by our national piejudice. 
by our selfishness, or by our supineness ; if we do so— and we doubt not 
but we shall under the guidance of the dictates of conscience, and the 
influence of common sense — a magnificent future is in store for the 
people of Great Britain and the Republic of the Wfcst. 
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LAND NATIONALIZATION 

A REJOINDER 


Whktiiu< LandNationalnsahon will prove to he the will-6’-the-wisp Hr. 
Richard Simon prophesies,' I am content to leave time to show. The 
growth of public sentiment in its tavour, admitted by him as remark- 
able, certainly does not point to the fulfilment- of his prophecy. My 
present business is to deal with Mr Simon's strictures — I wish I 
could dignify them with the name of criticisms, which I court, bnt 
I cannot Finding my position impregnable by legitimate critical 
warfare, he has erected a rotten outwork of misrepresentation, for 
the demolition of which he claims the victor’s ciown. Mr, Simon 
is wrong in attributing the movement mainly to one man’s book and 
speeches. Powerful and unanswerable as is. the arraignment of land- 
lordism in Mr. Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, and directly 
and inevitably as it leads to Land Nationalization, we are compelled 
most relactantly to part company with Mr. Henry George tVhen hfe 
abandons the principle he so triumphantly establishes for .the taxation 
of rent, not because jve disapprove of the* taxation of r$pt, bnt 
because it does not give us what we want— -viz., the control And ad- 
ministration of the land in the interest of the nation, which jut the 
essential point of Land Nationalization,’ Equally uterus M it^ffc 
Dr. Wallace's views have been “ forced into the bafd^pndp h$rj^r. 
George’s more strenuous eloquence* ^e'’LMul' NatSon^wStm, 
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Society, the outcome of Dr. Wallace’s first article in the Contemporary 
JRevtew, of November, 1880, is still the most energetic agent in the 
cause, and is gaining strength every year. If Henry George has 
ploughed up the land, it is the Land Nationalization Society that has 
sown the seed which promises an abundant crop in the not far distant 
future. The frequent references to the subject by those who would 
gladly ignore it if they could, is pretty Strong evidence •of this. But 
Land Nationalization was in the air before either Dr. Wallace or 
Henry George were heard of as advocates of it. TpE Westminster 
Review advocated it at least as early as 1852 ; l its expediency was 
urged by P. W. Newman, in his work on Political Economy, 1851, 
and by Herbert Spencer, in his work 6n Social Statics, 1854 ; 
J. S. Mill insisted during a long period on the right of the State to 
what he justly called c Vthi unearned increment ” ; and the present 
writer’s first paper on the subject * was published in 1878, two years 
before Dr.Wallace’s paper appeared, and had been read before a private 
society some years before that. In that paper I foreshadow the 
principle both of conversion and administration, which T have worked 
out more in detail in my recent articles in the Westminster Remfw. 
Whether it is “ worth the candle 91 I will leave Mr. Simon* and the 
readers of this Rejoinder to judge for themselves. ‘Even if it should 
not prove so profitable as I anticipate, or not profitable at all in a 
pecuniary sense, it will be worth a good many candles to acquire the 
control of the land, so that it may be placed unreservedly at the 
service of labour. The honest and industrious labourer will not then 
have to bend the knee to a proud autocrat, and crave permission to 
draw his sustenance from the land by the sweat of his brow. Human 
beings could not then be driven oft* the land like vermin, to make 
room for fiheep or deer. Allotments and small holdings could be 
provided without difficulty wherever and to whatever "extent they are 
required, and unemployed could be converted into productive labour, to 
the great relief ojF the industrial classes. 

My figures have no pretence to absolute accuracy. They are all 
approximations, but well within the mark. It is impossible to get 
at the exact land rental of the country, it is so mixed up with other 
property, such as buildings of all kinds. Mr. Simon's £65,000,000 
represents only rural land; .my. £100,000,000 or £105,000,000 
includes all land, urban and rural, and minerals, which nrq a part 
of the land. The difference of 20 per cent, between gross and net 
rent is again only approximate, the general opinion being that that; 
is about the amount. My principle is to concede to landlords what 
they have already acquired under the protection of the law , however 
bad, but that they shall not make'a further profit out of the people 
in consequence of a change in the law. The people may not be 
k * \ 

* u 'Eh$ Government of India: ii$ Liabilities r.nd Resources,*' published April, 1852* 
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willing to grant so much. The landlords, seeing that the people, 
through their representatives, have fall right and power to limit or 
tax rents, will hove to accept, with thanks, whatever the people 
think proper to grant. * , „ 

Mr. Simon says that in proposibg that the State should receive 
the ground-rente, and pay landlords the net rente, I am departing 
from Georgian 'ethics. I’ am no Georgeite, and recognize no 
Georgian ethics. The prairie value of land 1 set down as 0. The 
entire value of land has been given to it by individual enterprise, 
or national development. I propose to recognize the present, Bp an 
to injure no one, and to make that the starting-point for the future. 
1 do not leave the landlords the land, as asserted by Mr. Simon — that 
is the very thing I take away— 'but leave them' their present ihcome, 
the reverse of Mr. George’s proposal. 1 do \k£ appropriate landlords’ 
improvements, if they ever made any. All improvements, whether by 
landlord or tenant, much more frequently the latter, are 'represented 
in the rent. Lastly, 1 do apply precisely the same principle to land- 
lords in towns, it is difficult to understand that any man reading 
my articles could so have perverted my meaning unless wilfully. 

Referring to the next paragraph (p. 72), it is quite true that the 
land is to a large extent a manufactured article. But who has 
manufactured it ? Where is the landlord who has put anything into 
the land which he has not first got out of it, or for which he does 
npt now receive an ample rent ? For bow much that he has never 
put' in at all, but which has been contributed wholly and solely by 
bin tenants, has he extorted and continues to receive an increased 
rent ? , Talk of robbeiy ! Who are 'the' robbers, and who are the 
robbed ? * 

In the next paragraph, Mr. Simon says that for. residential and 
town holdings, f would pay the present owners only a reasonable per- 
centage on the valne of the buildings, and that in dwindling annuities. 

I propose nothing of the kind. Except those on a^ricnltural land, 1 
do not propose to take buildings at all, or to pay anything for them, 
but to leave them in possession of the present ewners. All I propose > 
to take is the land and agricultural buildings, compensating landlords, 
large and to the extent of the’ present net rental valne. If it 
is unjust for great landlords to exact Increased rents fer which th$y * 
give nothing in Iretaru, it is equally unjust for small ones. Neither * 
the one nor the other will lose anything they have* already acquired, 
but (he future unearned iucreroent.wiU be secured to tWoammBnity, 
as it should be, landlords themselves, aa members, of thextouarimhity, 
participating in its advantages, though tbty can-oo longermQmipsW 
it to themselves.* Aa every owpafr »w4l -of wsty as la«mHbotifc}<itt< 
town and country, wilbmader my 

value ofhi* hq$di£g^th§re , 

,bwmn^' irn^vmg “ the 
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to comprise many 6lite of the working classes who have purchased their 
bouses ” [but to a very small extent the land on 'which they stand], 
u through Building Societies/ Mr. Simon may well u not dwell on the 
immorality of thus seizing properties n [abolishing an iniquitous auto- 
cratic power] “ sold and bought for generations in accordance with 
the law” [made by the hppropriators], “and in reliance on the good 
faith of Parliament ” [representing themselvesj, “ for such considers- 
tions would [doubtless] be wasted on that modern school (of which 
land nationalizes are but a wing) which argues that settlements 
come to by Parliament or king ” [without the consent of the people], 
“ one, two, or three hundred years ago raay justly be voided without 
compensation because now alleged ” [proved and admitted] “ to have 
been impolitic or influenced by corrupt motiv w hen made.” Mr. 
Simon next asks “ these political pirates to look at it as a question 
6f expediency, and to ponder how such action would affect the confi- 
dence now placed in the honour of the State, and what would be the 
commercial value of annuities guaranteed by such " a people through 
their representatives in Parliament.’ 99 Ye*, Mr. Simon, these pot it ical 
pirates can look you fully in the face without blushing, and say, we 
think it not only highly expedient, but urgently needful, in the interest 
of a deeply wronged and oppressed people, that the property, the 
rights and the liberties, so shamefully filched from them by those 
political pirates of a bygone age, and as shamefully witheld by their 
descendants and successors, should be immediately reclaimed. These 
political pirates think that the Stale representing a people in posses- 
sion of their property, lights and liberties, will not command less 
confidence than a State representing those political pirates , who first 
robbed the people of their patrimony, and then pledged their credit 
1o an enormous amount for its protection to themselves. Nor do 


f 


these political pirates believe for a moment that the annuities guaran- 
teed by such a people, who have faithfully kept the pledges given 
them by their despoilers without consideration and without their 
consent, would be of less commercial value than those guaranteed 
in their name by the political piratis of old. 

Following tip his charge, Mr. Simon, in his next paragraph, refers 
to my method of dealing with mortgages. The holders of Govern- 
ment bonds have, at present, absolutely no security but the good 
faith of the people and their willingness to contribute taxes for 
their payment. Will confidence bo lessened when to national good 
faith is added the security of the entire land-revenue of the country ? 
We do not waitt to borrow of bankers ; but I would confidently 


appeal to any banker^ whether the bonds payable from the land- 
revenue would not be as good a security as c unsold dependent on 
taxation. As (Mr, Simon’s groundless statements to the contrary, 
notwithstanding) 1 propose to confiscate nothing but the autocratic 


power which “pirates ” arrogated to themselves before the people 
Vol, 133.— No. 3. x 
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had a voice in the matter, the notional confidence, by reason of 
improved national finance, will be greatly strengthened instead of 
weakened. How far Mr. Simon’s chorges will apply to Mr. George’s 
scheme of taxation is no, concern of mine, and I leave him and his 
followers to refute them if they can. My proposals differ essen- 
tially from Mr. George’s, and ^involve no confiscation, not even a 
' sixpence, of anybody’s money, and certainly no impairment of national 
credit. ’ » 

Crudity of plans and confusion of mind are not mine, but exist 
only in Mr. Simon’s imagination. If he understand^ plain English 
how can he accuse me, as be does in the next paragraph, of propos- 
ing (< to appropriate land-values when unencumbered, and to' pay for 
thOm when mortgaged?” In* the latter part of the paragraph he 
appears to be under a misapprehension which might innocently arise— 
viz., that the net rental would be paid to the legal owner of the 
land. I should' divide it among, and pay it direct to, every one 
having a claim upon the estate, whether annuitants, mortgagees, or 
others. The legal owner would receive only so much of the rent as 
waB in his actual possession at the time of transfer, with the right 
to reversions as they fell in as if the land had remained in his 
possession. The State would take the laud subject to any mort- 
gages that might be upon it, and would tlieu deal with them ah I 
propose. * 

The next paragraph (p. 74) refors to Mr. George’s scheme only. 
But it is disingenuous thus to mix up two schemes so essentially 
different, .and to use one for the purpose of blackening and defaming 
the other. 

In the next paragraph the baseless charge o„f confiscation is aghin 
reiterated. No artisan or any one ‘else would be rendered houseless. 
It is under the present iniquitous leasehold system that persons are 
rendered houseless if they happen to outlive the term of their lease 
(and the greater part of the houses bought through building societies 
are leasehold). Under my system the house would continue the 
property of the owner or his descendants as long as it stood. The 
rest of this paragraph I am content to leave to the candid judgment 
of readers who will take the trouble to compare it with mine. 

In discussing my proposed mode of land administration, Mr. 
Simon takes the educational department for comparison. Why not 
the naval or the military ? If he had taken the Post-office he 
would have been nearer the mark ; but, for obvious reasons, that 
would not have answered his purpose. 

I will not follow Mr. Simon through the jepaainder of ’his paper, 
though it is ch&acterised by tjie same 'spirit ^misrepresentation as 
the fijsb part. Thus I propose seven years as, (ha minimum term of 
lease, leaving it to be extended as Mrimfortanoes may require 
experience suggest. Mr. Skuofi Vepresents” me as oflering seven 
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years’ leases all round. His assertion that I would displace a 
former who understands agriculture for one whq did notg is too 
ridiculous to be worth notice. Again, that I ** offer the outgoing 
tenant bare compensation for his unexhausted improvements, to be 
assessed by a Stqjte valuer, less the same valuer’s 4 estimate of the 
deterioration of land and buildings * is no part of my scheme. 

To * dear « away the 'cloud of dust which Mr. Sito6n l *harf thrown 
round the question, it may be well to repeat that the essential point 
of land nationalization is, that the land, which is rightfully and legally 
the property of the whole people, should be under the ^ direct 
and unrestricted control of the nation, it may be administered 
in the interests and for the Convenience of the people, as they 
throUgh4heir representatives may determine. This involves Uo con- 
fiscation. 

Mr. George’s taxation scheme makes no provision for this. It 
confiscates rent, but leaves the land under the control of landlords 
as now. fie is therefore quite out of courts and his proposals are 
in no sense land nationalization, nor will they lead one step towards it. 

Dr. Wallace and myself have each, independent of, and, at the 
time, unknown to each other, worked out a scheme differing the one 
from the other in many important points. It is for the nation 
to choose between these and any other schemes that they may be 
put forward. My sole object is to contribute, so far as I am able, 
to a much-needed social reform. I belieye I may answer for Dr. 
Wallace' as for myself, that we are equally indifferent as to the 
method, and are ready to accept Land Nationalization in any form 
provided only that it be a reality and not a sham. 

F. L. Soper. 




IN DONEGAL: A FURTHER REPLY. 


It is a tolerably well recogaised fact that the pulpit is the only place 
from which daring assertions can be made or particular fads aired 
without danger of immediate refutation and contradiction. It 
would have been as well for Miss Martyn’s reputation as an 
authoress and delegate, had she digested this ‘wholesome truth before 
she proceeded to fulminate her diatribe against Mr. Olphert in the 
July number of the Westminster Review. She might thus have 
been spared the humiliation of recanting in December reckless state- 
ments made in the previous July. It would have been unnecessary 
for her to admit now that words she then employed had been 
“carelessly chosen,” and were not intended to express the only 
reasonable' interpretation of which they appear oapable when read 
by. the light of their context ; and lastly, the readers of the 
Westminster Review would have' been saved from the necessity of 
groping through a Cloud of* words and pages of irrelevant quotations, 
which do, not appear to serve any better purpose than to veil a 
disastrous retreat. 

Le^ me explain myself more fully. My reply, published in the 
September n.umber of the Westminster Review, and to which now 
in December Miss Martyn purports to “ rejoin,”' dealt — and was 
expressly intended to deal — only with the Olphert- Estate, and with 
the charges levelled by the Reviewer against Mr. Olphert. Miss 
Martyn cannot now be permitted to trail a rqd-hdrring across the 
scent, and by introducing other names, and enlarging upon the 
circumstances of tiweedore and the * sterile,, bleak hillsides of 
Donegal,” tQ ride off upon q false issue. I was not — and am not 
now — in a position to consider the merits of disputes existing 
between other landlords and their tenants, any more than I am 
interested in the opinions of the correspondents of the Manchester 
Guardian, and the Bradford Observer, of -the Leeds deputation upon 
the land question, or any other cognate subject. These latter I 
know to be, so to speak, unilateral, and forged 'on the one anvil ; 
they too often proceed upon false premises, or t^pen a total 
ignoowece abd misconception of that Irish Land Laws. iMy 
business is wiih the Olphert estate alone, and with, fhe untwe, state- 
ments written by Miss- Martyn Concerning pad X regrofc'tlmt, pew, 
in the^redemption' of, my pledge made it# September, w net* to p^te 
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*>ne syllable the truth of which I was not prepared to 
I am compelled to return for the last time to the subject, and with 
special- reference to Miss Martyn’s “ Rejoinder.” Itm^y be quite 
true that in her July article no personal attack upon Mr. Oiphert 
was M intended/’ and that Miss Martyn did “ light upon one 
particular corner of Donegal by mere accident.” It is, however, 
beyond doubt that a 'personal attack was, in fact, made ;■ and I alsor 4 
find that at the last Cork 4 Summer Assizes, Miss Elizabeth Martyn 
swore upon cross-examination that she had been selected as a 
delegate, “ and was sent over by the West Edinburgh Liberal 
Women’s Association to see what she could and report thereon;” 
that fehe had reported in the Westminster Review, and had . also 
written a . paper — which I have never seen — for the Liberal 
Women’s Association. It may possibly be the custom among ladies 
to send forth their delegates without specific instructions, and I allude 
to the subject chiefly with a view to showing lipw dangerous the 
practi6e may be. With reference to Miss Martyn’s visit, it is of the 
first importance to consider the length oi. time devoted by her to the 
inquiiy, and the sources of information upon which she relied for 
the statements made in her “ report.” According to Mifcs Martyn’s 
Bwom testimony, she spent seven clear days in Falcarfagh — “ We 
arrived at Falcarragh on April 22nd. and left on the 30th.” The 
greater part of that time was spent in the Falcarragh Gourfc 
House, listening with unconcealed approval to ‘one of the dreariest 
inquiries of recent years. Father Boyle, himself a stranger to 
Falcarragh, swore at Cork that the English visitors usually spent 
their evenings in his rooms, where perhaps the “ Report ” was in 
fmrfc concocted. Upon the strength, then, of information gathered 
for the most part either in the Court , House or Father Boyle’s 
apartments, Miss Martyn denies my proposition that Mr. Oiphert 
“ has gained a place in the hearts and affections of his people.” To 
the best of my belief, when that phrase was penned I had not seen 
the report of the Leeds Deputation, but I am satisfied to accept the 
paragraph from that report quoted by Miss Martyn as corroboration 
of the kindly opinions expressed by members of the deputation to 
, Mt\ Oiphert, and also of information I had myself received from 
Leeds. ' • ' ■ 

It is orily fair to add the conclusion, at which the deputation arrived 
from the paragraph quoted and which Miss Martyn lias suppressed, 
viz/: “ We were impressed that the main source of the wrong and 
injustice was in theJand system itself.” This system, be it remem- 
bered, 'tthich is cominbn to every estate in Ireland, is the creation of 
Mr. Gladstone, and is certainly mae fbr which no Irish landlord nor 
1 ^^llbnservatite ‘party ca to-be held tjespcmeible. In any case the 
^dpSntdhs of the Lee^ ^dtatton of Mr;>Cbnybeare^ or even of Miss 
^4lirt^n%erself; are of tnfiingHtfipOfthnbe when weighed against the 
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expresse d sentiments of the tenants. Miss Martyn “ cannot recall 
onOr instance which would prove the point,” and under the circum- 
stances I should be surprised if she could. I am m a position to 
supply her with undoubted evidence under the hands of the tenants 
themselves. I believe this evidence is now published for the first 
time and X use it with reluctance, but Miss Martyn has forced my 
hand It would indeed be somewhat astonishing if, in the course of 
half ra century, opportunities did not froth time to time occur upon 
which the tenants could give expression to their feelings upon the 
cruel and heartless treatment to which they were subject, and 
accordingly upon several occasions between the years 1860 and 1882 
the tenants upon the Olphert Estate did express themselves fully and 
freely upon the relations existing between their landlord and them* 
selves. I shall quote from one or two, omitting portions which do 
not affect Mr. Olphert individually. -A very suitable opportunity 
occurred in 1865, upon the coming of age of Mr. Olphert's eldest 
son. The tenants “ assembled,” in their own words, “ fox* the pur- 
pose of expressing our respect and esteem for you, and our regard 
and affection for y<?ur beloved parents.” They then allude to the 
prospect of a continuance of “the blessing we hare heretofore 
enjoyed in "being tenants under one of the most kind, benevolent, 
and truly Christian of landlords ” 

“ Many of us,” they continue, “ have grown old as tenants under your 
beloved father. Our fathers ha\e lived and died as tenants under your 
forefathers for generations, and we are happy this day, sir, to be able to 
testify to the good feeling and harmony that has always existed on these 
estates where we have ever enjoyed the great blessing of having a resident 
landlord among us, and one too who has still regarded his tenants’ welfare 
a& his own, and who has always been ready to help us in every time of need. 
We hope, sir, that the day is far distant when it will please God to remove 
from among us your beloved father, but when that time comes, all we ask 
and hope for is that you will follow in the footsteps of your father, whom 
we all 100k upon as a model landlord, and we will be satisfied.” 

It would ill become the writer of these pages to omit the 
following paragraph, taken from the same address, which bears 
faithful testimony to the loving exertions of one perhaps happily 
spared the pain of being a spectator of passing events. A gentle 
woman, one of those “ ministering angels ” with aims and objects 
differing as wide as the poles are apart from u those ramping, 
political women who screech like peacocks before rain,” is depicted 
by the vigorous pen of Mrs, Lynn linton ** 4. 

u We canno^, sir, close this address without expressing our feelings of 
thanks m4c§mdimde to your kind and benevolent metier for her uiripltyff 
solicft u^fjg patient exertions in alleviating the distress of the poor ana 
sick, these* estates, but oyer the entire district* end we,tmfc 

th$fe she may lm$ be spouted kmmhg to the Jwer ” v * * ' 1 

The ad&ew from mbkk I. haw quoted, 
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on belrnlf of the tenants '* by thirty *nine of their number, including 
James McGinley and Andrew Smullen, who have secured Miss 
Martyns special intercut. The signatures also include about a dozen 
•of those persons since compelled by the Plan of Campaign to evacuate 
their comfortable homes, and some others who have been “ allowed” 
— to adopt the memorable expression of Father Boyle — to remain in 
occupation. On four or live subsequent occasions, and as late as 
1882, similar cwidivsses were presented to different members of Mr. 
Qlphert’s family. Thus, in 187*), an address contained the following 
passage : — 

“We also wish on this occasion to addros** you ns one of the members of 
a family whose history has been so closely associated with this neighbour- 
hood for several centuries past, and more particularly as the beloved 
daughter of a gentleman of whose character as a resident landlord, a 
magistrate, an employer of labour, or any other of the many public and 
private positions which he adorns, it would be impossible for us to speak 
but in terms of the highest and warmest commendation.” 

With such evidence before me, il cannot be argued that 1 over- 
stated my case wkeji replying in September to .Miss Marty ns stric- 
tures, and. indeed, Miss Martyn appears to have been one of the few 
visitors who failed to ascertain how the land lay in this particular 
respect. Professor Butcher, waiting to the* Tunes, remarks, “Not a 
man but says that Mr. Olpherfc is ^anything but a generous and 
indulgent landlord.'’ The same writer, in the Scotsman * of May 7, 
1889, “ inquiring from persons of various politics,” asks : — 

“‘Was he a hard landlord !' There was but one answer, even the 
Nationalists said, ‘ Well, no, he never had that name. He lived all liis life 
among his tenants, he was a good friend to them. They liked him well. Jt 
was only lately there had been any differences between them/ ‘ He never was 
a hard man/ said one of the evicted tenants; ‘ 1 have gone to him before 
now, told him I had had a little misfortune, and was a little short in the 
rent, and he has himself giv§n me the difference to pay the agent/ Another 
said, ‘Gladly* we would have paid had we dared.’” 

In a series of very able articles the special correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle occasionally refers to tins subject. In the issue of 
Apiril 17th, 1889, he writes : 

“ No honest man in the district venture* to deny that until outsiders 
interfered in the matter the tenants were on the best possible terms with 
their landlord. Had* they been allowed individually, or if that failed, col- 
lectively, to lay their cases before and make terms with there landloid, who 
has lived among them for so many years, the deplorable evictions would 
never have taken place.” • 

* 

>Tite same writer observes (April 22nd) : f 

I have been assured by some of their number (tenant^ that, although 
they considered that in many cases thjfc rents were too high, they would not 
J^ve taken such a course of ^fcheir own accord, but would have relied on 
lair treatment at the' hands of Mr. Olphert.” 
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Mr. T. W. M.P. (Times, April 28rd, 1889), says: 

. 14 When they are put to it, the tenants refuse to say a word against their 
4 old master.’ He has lived and. grown up with these people, and learnt to 
love their simple ways/' 

Pages might be filled with similar testimony, but 'the above will 
be sufficient for my purpose. 

Mr. Olphort’s own feelings upon the subject may bo gathered 

from the following paragraph, taken from his reply to an address 

presented to him last September by the 1 Doiiegal Loyalists 

* 

“ For myself, 1 can only s\y that L have no quarrel with my tenants, nor 
have they any with mo. Iw the course of a long life spent amongst them, 
and in daily intercourse with them, I never received an insult nor an unkind 
word from one of them, and now rapidly, approaching my eightieth year, 
and looking back over a longer space of time than falls to the lot of most 
men, 1 cannot charge unself with a single action in regard to my tenants 
of which I am ashamed, or one which t should now wish undone, t dis^ 
claim all responsibility for the, to me, inexpressibly painful events of the 
last few years. It is no longer, fortunately, a matter of doubt upon whose 
shoulders that teirible weight must rest.” 

‘ReacLby the light of the foregoing quotation^, what a lurid glaro 
is thrown upon certain expressions in the Stephens 5 letter, to which 
Miss Martyn wisely avoids all reference. Indeed, that disgraceful 
production has long since found a place in the National Index Ex- 
purgafcorius. <v You know what Olphert is,” writes this exponent of 
modem Christianitv to 4 4 mv dear Father McFadden.” “You know it 

i v 

will take all onr united energies to beat "him down. You have often 
wished for an opportunity to get the people united in stout battle 
against him.” These reverend gentlemen knew perfectly well that 
Mr. Olphert was not a rich man, and that so far as his own 
resources were concerned he was at their mercy. - They believed, 
erroneously, according to a speech made by Mr. Sbeehy, M.P., and 
reported in the tondondemj Journal and in the Freemans Journal 
that his estate was encumbered. Why, then, was it so difficult to 
unite the people against him ? What was to prevent the success of 
tho “ beat him down ” policy ? Simply this, the affection and esteem 
of the people of Clongherneely. . 1 , 

Passing ou to the “ example ” of Kate Coyle, Miss Martyn charges 
me in my own "words with “suppression or contortion of important 
facts,” and all the rest of it. Surely Miss Martyn forgets that I did 
not profess to write a biography of Mrs. Coyle, her genealogy, and 
her married life and troubles, but that the object of my “.reply ” 
was simply to negative the assertions made by her in the West- 
minster Review— and wfiat were these ? “ Thirteen-years ago Mrs. 

Coyle got> behind with her rent, and was to be evicted. But Mr. - 
Olphert, apparently thinking better of the matter, suggested - to her 
that, if rite would only, pay him £6 costs, ha would not meddle with 
her just then. She carried the money tO'Mb Olphert, and he, ‘what 
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did ho, do ? She and he? little children were evicted one frosty 
morning " Every syllable of the above statement /is untrue.* The^ 
sting of the charge lies in the supposed fact that a poor widow had 
been evicted twice within thirteen years, and* once in direct violation 
of Mr. Olphert^ promise to the contrary. 

Mias Martyn’s ls rejoinder ” now is a palpable sophism ignondwnis 
dmchf. Janies Ooyle, she now asserts, was evicted from another 
farm, and the promise was made not by Mr. Olphert, to whom, be, it 
rmnembered, the money 4i was carried ” and who had suggested ” 
the payment, but through * 4 the agent Sweeny/’ It pill be 
observed that neither Janies Coyle no,r # the agent Sweeny are 
mentioned in the July article. Even now Miss Martyn leaves it to 
readers of the Westminster Review to imagine that the eviction of 
James Coyle look place u thirteen years ago.” Nay more, she goes , 
further and implies that it was so, for she says, ’“-For the last 
twenty-eight years maybe, and perhaps even for more, Kate Ooyle 
has had possession of her three cows’ grass in Drumnatiny. No one 
ever said that she was evicted from that holding.” Miss Martyn 
has made t he assertion herself by necessary inference, because Mrs. 
Ooyle has occupied no other farm for the last twenty-eight years. 
Vronf what farm, then, was she evicted thirteen years ago ? 

L have taken, some pains to ascertain the facts of Janies Coyle’s 
case* all of which happened a before my time.” 

I find that Ooyle did purchase McCauley’s farm for the sum of 
£15, and this land was added to his own farm. 

Jn a rental of 1860 James Ooyle appears as holding a farm in 
Drumnatiny at the yearly rent of £15 9s. 6rf., arrears £16 1 8s. 6d.* 

All agree that James Ooyle was a very odd man. It is certain 
that he had a distinct aversion to paying rent, and finally no 
alternative was left but to eject him from the entire holding. 
And Mr. Olphert, “ Wliat did he do?”. He sent his horses and 
ploughs, and tilled and cropped the “ best land in Drumnatiny,” and . 
in that, condition restored it to James Coyle. He then allowed him 
tr sell the tenant right of McCauley’s land, for. which Coyle received 
£116. It would also appear that at the same time Mr. Olphert 
reduced Coyle’s rent by the sura of £1 5s. Od. per annum. 

Most people will -agree that Coyle came < very well out of the 
transaction, and it will indeed be strange if Miss Martyn, or her 
friends* can spell “hardship ” out of these proceedings. , That, they 
were^ot considered unjust in the, country may be inferred from the 
fact that a local ma^on built upthedoors. Unless Miss Martyn is 
prepared to atgue: that a tenant is 'only to pay as much as, and 
Whensoever be pleases, and: that an ejectment process must never be ' 
resorted to, the caser of James\Ooyie e&irb# of no practical value. 

costs tale is a^rafictibny^;' : - •> % . , ’ > 

m- ^ to<with^W‘the ;, ^ai^ as aja^nst Mr. Olphert. 
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No entry of the payment appears in the rental. “ Wweeay, tht* 
agent,” is in America, bat from what I know of that gentleman no 
doubt exists in my mind as to what his reply will be wbon he 
returns. 

Miss Martyn is equally unfortunate when she discusses the 
“ plentitude of stock ” question. A “ clib *’ does not signify a filly, 
but a Colt, so that the story of the “ wee clib ” must be accepted 
rum grant) salis.‘ It is quite likely that each member of the family 
claimed different portions of the stock reared and fed upon the form, 
and so enabled Mrs. Coyle to prune down her own belongings for 
the edification of the British tourists. “ Mrs. Coyle,” soys Miss 
Martyn, never had more than two cows at a time, and often had 
not even one.” The speoial correspondent of the Jsovdondt't'ry 
Sentinel (April 27th, 1889) writes of Mrs. Coyle’s holdings, “ In tho 
byre were three cows.” Before entering into the case for James 
McGinley, Miss Martyn asks, “ What has the story of Greer to say 
to it?” Everything, if it is proposed to aron&e any maudlin 
sympathy on his behalf, and certainly it has more to say to the case 
than the subsequent proceedings before the magistrates, on which 
Miss Martyn enlarges, and which every one could read in the daily 
press. “ Greer never had the farm,” writes Miss Martyn. 

This is begging the question. On Feb. 1st, 1881, Greer signed 
an agreement taking this very farm at a yearly rent of £1 5, and paid 
over the purchase-money. Greer was a most respectable man and 
popular enough until he presumed to buy a farm wanted by .lames 
McGinley. 

. Land grabbing may be defined shortly as the* taking of land right- 
fully belonging to, but not in the occupation of, another. From the 
1st of February, then, Wilkinson’s farm rightfully belonged to Greer. 
Unfortunately, for the readers of the Westminster Review. Greer 
was a man of peace, with no wish to fight fqr possession, and there- 
fore, when threatened) applied for and received his money back again 
from the landlord. With reference to this example, Misa- Martyn is 
good enough to characterize my reply as “ the case for the landlord.” 
Nothing was further from my intention. The landlord's share ' in 
the transaction was confined to accepting McGinley as tenant, and 
signing the jndioial agreement. All I professed to do was to State 
the bare facts, and I even guarded myself from entering into rtfo* 
siderations at issue between Wilkinson and McGinley. Miss Martyn 
has now, by <( stating the case for the tenant,” relieved me frbfn bH 
scruples upon this head, and I shall now unfold at, greater length 
the ins and outs of this base conspiracy. - * 

Andffirst of all, ‘I assert broadly, upon the authority of Wiltein*btt‘ 
whoae^igh character even Mias Martyn qennot ?iwp*aeh, that' 
negotiations between Mr. Olphert and 'hfansqa were carried* on at 
the w g grt tt afr, and with the approval, of -MeGliUey. - 
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At tlie first interview between Mr. Olphert and Wilkinson, it was 
arranged that the rent should be fixed at Griffiths^ valuation (£15), 
then the measure of the Land League demands. The following day, 
Wilkinson reported to McGinley the result of the Interview, and he, 
regretting that nothing more could be got, acquiesced in the ar- 
rangement. 4 

It was then McGinley offered an additional £50 for the tenant 
right, if Wilkinson could secure a further reduction in the rent to 
£12 per annum. Wilkinson. assured him- that was impossible, and 
then the conversation as to the value of the farm took place. 

If McGinley * * expected to have about 6s. 8(L in the pound taken 
off his rent by the- Land Commission, in oilier words, to have .his 
judicial rent fixed at £10 ; why in the name of all that is mathema- 
tical, did he offer a bonus of £50 to have it fixed at £12 ? — seeing 
that such an arrangement would result in a rent of practically £14 10s., 
allowing five per cent, interest for the £50. 

Apart from all other considerations, Wilkinson’s story is -the one 
most worthy of belief, inasmuch as he testifies against his own 
interest,’ which should have been to secure the £50. Moreover, what 
motive could he have possibly had for conspiring with the landlord 
who had evicted him ? But the matter is not even left in doubt. I 
have received from Mr. Hewson the following letter written to him 
by Wilkinson, dated Feb. 14th, 1884:— 

“ Sir, I beg to inform you, by direction of Mr. Olphert, that with his 
permission and consent, 1 have sold that farm of land, situate at Drum- 
natiny, on his estate, to one dames McGinley, whom he lias been pleased 
to accept as tenant, at the yearly lent of £15. This farm of land was 
formerly held by me and my brother, but was recovered by the landlord in 
September last, by ejectment proceedings, and it is the same farm you sold, 
or let, to Charles Grior on the last occasion you weie here. Mr. Olphert 
has asked me to say to you, that when you revisit this place that James 
McGinley and I wfil wait upon you, and make the necessary arrangements 
as to the agreements, payments, (fee., which we will, of course, do. I shall 
be thankful if you let me know a few days before you come to say the day 
you will be here. 

“ I may say that we offered to do everything requisite with Mr. Olphert, 
but he said that it would be time enough to do so when you would next 
visit this place.— ‘Your obedient servant, “John Wilkinson,” 

The above letter written at the time proves conclusively, 1st, that 
McGinley agreed to buy the farm subject to £15 rent ; 2ndly K that 
James McGinley was a party to the arrangement, and lastly that Mr. 
Olphert was in no hurry to conclude, the transaction, and so far from 
wishing to do anything “ secretly,” he wished to defer the final 
settlement until all the parties were present before the agent. From 
another letter it appears that the farm was ‘not redeemed until March 
fith; 1#84. Miss Mariya supplies us with the date of the judicial 
agreement as March 14th, 1884, 

From these facts and figures can any* unprejudiced person doubt 
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that the bargain between Janies McGinley and John Wilkinson' was 
first duly made between them, and that everything else followed in 
proper chronological order ? It is probable that Miss Martyn may 
still prefer the gratuitous opinions of her legal friends to anything 
I Can demonstrate. One thing is, however, certain, that " a serious 
action for conspiracy to defraud " proved home against the landlord, 
would do more to strengthen the hands of the National League than 
the reckless employ men t of the Plan of Campaign, with tho misery 
and loss it entails upon a whole countryside. No one could find 
fault if some of the money sunk in restoring the Gvveedore Hampden 
to his home scotfree, had been ©pent in unniasking the villany of 
a landlord who would have been justly compelled, in the event of - a 
hostile decision, to pay all costs. 1 repeat, too, although Miss Martyn 
wilfully misinterprets what I wrote, that McGinley could have 
recovered the entire purchase-money from Wilkinson had any fraud 
been practised upon him. 

Nor Can McGinley plead that the purchase was completed with 
undue haste, since I have ascertained that the final instalment of £30 
was not received by ‘Wilkinson for the space of two years ; and I have 
also learnt that when paying this money McGinley expressed himself 
as being perfectly satisfic'd with the bargain he had made. 

If I were dealing with an adversary capable of selecting her words 
and facts with a little more care and accuracy, I should be content 
at this point to leave the case of James* McGinley to the judgment 
of my readers. 

I have probably written enough to show that Miss Marty n’s 
statements «must be accepted with reserve, if not suspicion, and it is 
an easy task to prove that the same blot disfigures such minor 
details as she could have readily verified. 

For instance, I find it stated that McGinley’s “ farm began to fall 
into arrears *’ This is not the case. When tHe u beat him down ” 
policy was inaugurated, McGinley owed but the current year’s rent, 
then scarcely due. Miss Martin’s assertion that the farm was 
“ sold over his head ” is unintelligible. 

• If it* be meant that McGinley could not have secured his property 
by payment of rent and costs, the statement is entirely misleading. 
After the sale had taken place the sheriff’ gave him a last chanbe, for 
he wrote to McQinley, under date Oct. 24, 188&, as follows : — 

“ I have still power under terms of sale and before execution of assign- 
ment, to receive payment of the amount of debt and costs now amounting 
to £33 4«. 8tl., and cancel the sale should you think it right itnspay 
amount.” , , 

McGinldy did o6t think it right to pay either this or 
thtdsjwfcb? Bndtber farm hefd under Hr. Olphert (nominally hy / iia«tm) 
at a judic&l lent fixedly the Oonitnisslon > odd ftatfiy -With 

his tymbpta he has loot both;' HU® 
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to- the opinion of the Rev. D. Stephens, that the " Plan of Campaign ” 
has come to the help of the tenants. I cannot complain if she' now 
thinks that McGinlcy joined tbo Plan '‘ in sheer des^ration.” I 
ehOnW go further Wyself and call it sheer madness. Had he paid 
his just rent, less the reduction provided by Parliament, he would 
haye* preserved his head intact, four months of his life, would uot 
have been wasted in Derry gaol, £230 earned by honest industry 
would still be his, and two fine farms would not now be derelict. I 
should like to know what James McGinley thinks in his heart of the 
Plan of Campaign. 

“ With regard to Doohan, another of my examples,” Miss, Mar- 
tyn’s rejoinder is only remarkable for its want of candour. It is 
unnecessary to recapitulate the facts. I gave no “ explanation ” of 
them ; I simply stated that the truth was to be found in the “ exact 
converse ” of what Miss Martyn had written. Time was of the 
essence of the inquiry. Miss Martyn now “ rejoins ” with something 
about a map. I submit this is mere trifling. Time is not to be 
found marked upon any map. Miss Martyn must therefore be taken 
as admitting that her first recital of the woes of Paddy Doohan was 
the creation of someone’s imagination. 

Miss Martyn admits that the statements in my reply, with refer- 
ence to the mountain grazing “ example ” are “perfectly correct.” 
This admission would have been sufficiently satisfactory had she 
allowed the matter to rest there ; but unfortunately this is not her 
mode of warfare. The same charge is repeated in different words : 
M The people were crushed into mere remnants of their original 
holdings by the appropriation of large tracts of their mountain 
grazing.” And again, c ‘ What Mr. Olpherfc appears to have done, 
was to let the mountain pastures,, of which he had dispossessed his 
, tenants, to Scotch sheep-farmers. There is not a very great differ- 
‘ euce between lerfing the knd for sheep- farming, and holding the 
sheep-farm for oneself.” 

I agree with Miss Martyn upon this last point, and I should have 
been ashamed to propound the contrary, . ♦ 

I propose now to test the value of Miss Martyn’s * rejoinder by 
the indisputable facts. 

. . Mr, Olpherfc has one mountain let to a Scotch farmer, and no 
more* It has been so let as long as I can remember, and I have 
never heard it suggested that any grievance resulted to a, single 
tenant from the fact. This mountain (Laricos) is an outlying por- 
'tm^of /the estate, separated from the .rest of the property by the 
lahds of several Other proprietors, 

% ^ortionn of the< southern ;slope of t^e hill. yrero.aii one time occn- 
, four tenets, !Ehree <$ tb$se* the fringe of the 

the farm of the pther wa* situate^ higher u^the slope, 
sgq* Kelly,- ;ihe uppet farm, volgnkidly sold 
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his interest to Mr. Olphert end went off, leading him in possession 
of the entire mountain, less the portions owned %y the' three tefcatfifc 
at the bottom, near the road. This tract of mountain was after* 
wards let to a a Scotchman. 

The three lower holdings are still in ecdstenco^ and benefit in many 
ways by the presence of a Scotch neighbour. 

Now, I should like to ask What becomes of the assertion that the 
mountains owned by Scotch shepherds first belonged to dispos- 
sessed ” tenants ? Js it true, or is it false ? 

Again, what becomes of Miss Martyn’s graphic tale of “ sheep that 
died and died upon the same lands, “ because‘ther© was so little 
for them to eat ” ? The sheep are still there. 

Thfe sort of writing runs smoothly and glibly from the pen : What 
matter if the writer is only deceived or 44 misled by the common talk 
of the country ” eagerly absorbed in the Court-house or at Father 
Boyle's ? It is at least fine-word painting, and may help to 4 beat 
d6wn ” the reputation of a rascally landlord. 

I shall now show that with reference to the other mountains, which 
may be called collectively' the Keeldrum mountain*, Miss Martyn 
wrote with the proof before her that the people were not crushed into 
mere remnants of their original holdings by the appropriation of large 
tracts of their mountain grazing. For another purpose, to which I 
shall presently refer, Miss Martyn quotes portions of the proceedings 
before a Parliamentary Committee in 1858. She must now be 
taken as having read that report ih which occurs the following para- 
graph, which shatters her “ example ” into fragments : 

“No attempt has l>een made to drive the tenants from their holdings, or 
to take from them any lands over which they had any real rights, and it has 
been proved before your Committee that the statement in the Appeal — 

4 Last year brought sad change on these warm-hearted peasants. AU the 
landlords of these districts, save one, simultaneously deprived them of the . 
mountains, giving them to Scotch and English graziers for sheep walks, 
and at the same time doubled, trebled, and in many instances quadrupled 
the rents on the miserable patches left to them, 1 w totally devoid of founda- 
tion r k 

Miss Martyn is willing enough* to report “the common talk of 
the country,” bat is silent when confronted with vital evidence 
going to the root of the whole question. Is not this an instance of 
the “suppression of an important fact with a certain das* of 
politician*, a legitimate weapon of modem warfare.” 

But the strange part of the whole story remains 4o ha 
that" is, that Mr. Olphcrfc’s tenants have, to the present 4&y^fhe?sa*ne 
privileges of mountain-grazing that they ever possessed No* an 
acre has been devoted to a&y other purpose* m * v# > * 

Tehrs ago it Wat found that a serious abuse of this privil^gew^ 
taking jdace^^*,%that the tenants 

these rsmvd&h&nB comm g&M# 
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an excessive number of sheep to the detriment of the remainder. To 
counteract this abuse, Mr. Olphert required that all sheep and cattle 
should be branded by herds appointed for that purpose, before they 
were allowed upon the mountain. 

A nominal charge of two pence per sheep per annum was levied 
from the tenants and sixpence per head from strangers. This 
money was barely sufficient to pay the herds, and I believe I* am 
correct in stating that not £5 from that source found its way into 
the u capacious pockets ” of the grasping landlord within the last 
twenty years. 

In June 1884, before the Land Commission, Mr, Olphert offered 
to secure this grazing privilege to his tenants ; but they, acting 
under the advice of Mr. O'Doherty, M.P., one of the ablest solicitors 
in the North of Ireland, repudiated all claim to the mountains, and 
upon this basis their rents were judicially fixed. It is also upon 
record that the parish priest spared no exertions, and even entreated 
the tenants to adopt a different course, but without effect. From a 
strategetic point of view, Mr. O’ Doherty's action is perfectly intel- 
ligible. He was convinced that, without the mountain he could 
secure better terms for his clients, and at the same time he cal- 
culated that the landlord was not the sort of man to u dispossess ” 
the cattle and sheep of his tenants. Subsequent events proved the 
astuteness of his reasoning. The special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian , from whom Miss Martyn quotes, and who is 
about as well informed on the subject as herself, wrote for his paper 
an article, in November 1888, headed “Caesar in Donegal” (Caesar 
by the way, being Rev. J. McFadden, of Maryborough fame). In 
this article, dealing with the mountain question, the writer remarks: 

I (‘annot help regretting that the Donegal peasantry have not had the 
question of these hill pastures determined in the highest courts of law, 
after the fullest argument.” 

The Rev. D. Stephens should have spared him these regrets for 
only the year before the rev. gentleman did force the question on 
before the late Mr. Justice Lawson, one of the most eminent members 
of the High Court of Justice. The trial was heralded at the time 
as “ the first stand-up fight in Clougherneely,” and two distinguished 
Q.C.’s took part in the fray. 

* Judge Lawson's* decision is worth recording. He denounced the 
action of the catspaw tenant as “an impudent attempt at confisca- 
tion,’* and mulcted him in £40 and costs, afterwards reduced to as 
many upon bis giving a solemn undertaking in open court 

(which, needless to say, has not been observed) to. pay the grazing 
fee, and remove his sheep like the other tenants in the winter 

I have^leariy shown : first, that* Mr. Olphert has not dis- 
ptemm ffi bis tenants in the interests of Scotch sheep-farmers ; and 
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secondly, that although his legal rights have been admitted by his 
tenants and ascertained in the “ highest court of law"’ he has never 
taken advantage of the fact, but, on the contrary, he has up to the 
present preseived the mountain grazing for the sale, use and benefit 
of his tenants and their neighbours. % 

Miss Martyn's sneer at the respected and beloved parish priest of 
Clougherneely, on the strength ot hia action in 1858, would Jx un- 
worthy of notice but for the argunfent it furnishes against the present 
action of the National League. Here is a priest, in ability, courage 
and integrity, head and shoulders greater than the men who never 
miss an eviction, and watch without a pang the ruin of hundreds of 
respectable peasants. 

Whon in his opinion occasion demanded he did not shrink from 
becoming 44 a thorn in the side of Mr. Olpherb ” on behalt ot his 
flock, and now weie it tor the benefit of his people, and if hi 1 could 
discern any justice or reason m the demands of the * law in 
Gweedore,” rest assured that the natural leader of his parishioners 
would not be absent from his post. 

That Father McFadden, of Glena, would not in any way identify 
himself with the Plan of Campaign in Clougherneely is tin most 
conclusive evidence of it * injustice and cruelty. 

It is idle to argue w ith Miss Martyn upon the quality of tin land. 
She either does not know the country, or eKe she is making the 
fullest use of the traditional red-herrmg. Thus this lad\, who* 
gravely maintained that 4 4 bushes ” must be grown for the 44 habita- 
tion "of grouse, quotes Mrs. Ernest Hart's journeys from Lettcrkenny 
to Gweedore. But Mrs v llart travels to Gweedore, pot through Fal- 
carragh and the Olphert estate, but by the road on the other side of 
the mountains, and no fault can be found with her description ot it. 
Every schoolboy knows that there are mountains and lakes in Donegal, 
and a person of .ordinary intelligence can grasp the fact that moun- 
tains and rocks are valued, for the purpose of taxation, at a nominal 
sum. Lakes (“ acres under water ”) are not valued at all My 
observations upon the valuations were expressly confined to * 4 farms 
upon the Olphert estate,” that is, land in the occupation of tenants 
Here there are no acres rated at 4i twopence.” 

1 have already given the skilled opinions of one 44 pair of English 
eyes.” Mr. Mouckton, a Northamptonshire gentleman who visited 
Faicarragh last autumn, also says ; u I went over a good dval of the 
land, and did not consider the rant paid for it was excessive^ ,}kfr 
sons wjio are inclined to prefer the opinion of Mini Map 
ou what she saw in seven days through the vtfaZfaw of the Court* 
house, or fjom Father Beyle's apartments in the yUtage) to 
the author*^ $ have quoted, wontd do well to visit the . 

before they form a definite opinion. * « « A 

Rechdpfog>upon the Qlpbe$ estate Uf aJfogefcher owfio&J 
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to “ cut away ” black bogs, and the progress of reclamation is neither 

expensive nor difficult. “ The value of these cut-out black bogs is 

now well recognised,” writes Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, in his Guide to 

iha Valuation of Merit (p. 91). The same author also observes : 

• 

“ When cut-out bog is in the neighbourhood of a »liore where seaweed 
and seasand can be procured, its vain* is much enhanced. The vicinity of 
limestone, gravel pits, and limestone quairiosalso facilitates its reclamation. ** 

Both these conditions are present.upon the Olphert property. Miss 
Martyn has evidently borrowed her story of the Dunfanaghy formers 
and their barley from her trusted Wanehcstei Guardian. I remember 
reading it with no little amusement in that paper some months ago, 
when it was published fresh from the prolific pen of the Rev. Peter 
Kelly. I was inclined to think that it emanated from his namesake, 
Peter the Wag, who 

t “ Was not naturally b.ul, 

Or viciously inclined, 

But from his early youth he had 
A waggish turn of mind. 

With little boys his beat along, 

He. loved to stop and play, 

He loved to send old ladies wrong, 

And teach their feet to.stiay.” 

Far be it from me to deny that these two Dunfanaghy farmers did 
send their barley to Londonderry, and then sold it for half nothing. 
There is no accounting for the idiosyncrasies of farmers. A market 
was once established at Falcarragh, but had to be abandoned, because 
sellers preferred to drive their produce six miles further, upon the 
chance of getting a shilling or two more. 

The story is plainly a sugt/tstio falsi , and readers of the WEST- 
MINSTER Review are asked to believe that because two farmers sent 
% 

their barley to Londonderry at great expense, therefore people" living 
in the celebrated Ardsmore, “ ten miles further off,” and all Mr. . 
Olphert’s tenants must do the same. This rejoinder is both illogical and 
ridiculous. TJxere is always a ready sale for barley in a “ poteen 
country.” There is an excellent weekly market in Dunfanaghy ; I 
believe a market is still held in.Creeshlough, five miles distant, and 
of course there is a first-rate market in Letterkenny, so the two Dun- 
fanaghy' farmers had to pass all three to get to Londonderry. 

A few days ago I heard another story of a small Donegal peasant 
boy, who being told of the size, magnificence, and wealth of London, 
exclaimed that he wqpld like to see that great city on a “ fair day.” 
There is nearly as much*' difference, between Dunfanaghy on a market 
day and Dunfanaghy on an ordinary day as existed in the imagination' 
•of this little boy with reference to London as he had heard of’it, and 
London the scene of a fair. , 

The cost* price of the manor of Ballynaes in the re'gnof Charles I. 
You 133.— No. 3. y 
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is not material to any issue that can be raised in the present contro- 
versy any more than the price given for land in the 'neighbourhood 
of London, or any other large city centuries ago can be used as an 
argument for reducing the ground-rents now, at the expense of their 
fortunate owners; 

It is a very fair instance, however, of the class of argument Mr. 
Olphertfs assailants have been compelled to. resort to. 

Miss Martyn does not appear to know that her version of the 
purchase has been disproved in the English press, and for some time 
has befen allowed to drop by her. friends. Mr. Olphert has in his 
possession the original grant of the Manor of Ballynass, and a trans- 
lation of it lies before me. 

It is admitted that £300 was paid to one Henry Hart, in lieu of 
some charge or claim he had over the Manor. The grant, however, 
is silent upon the subject, and conveys the Manor to Wybrants 
Olphert in consideration of a lump sum paid to the Crown, and of a 
yearly Crown rent payable half yearly on fixed days. The grantee, is 
also bound to maintain a fort and pikemen for “ the protection of 
himself and his tenants against rebels.” It is in fact an ordinary 
plantation grant. Miss Martyn unblusliingly states <c that two 
townfands alone have been added to the original purchase.” . For 
179G the extenive townlands of Upper Keeldrum, Ballinacraig, or 
Lower Keeldrum, and Middle Keeldrum were purchased by Mr. 
Olphert’s father. Mr. Olphert himself bought Lower Baltony, Cashel 
Hill, and Bohertystown ! 

Altogether, in Doomsday Book, Mr. Olphert is returned as the 
owner of 18,133 acres, and we find by reference to the Finnars 
Survey Act, that “ Captain H.- Hart hath 1000 acres called Ballynas. 
and 256 acres of concealments.” This was in all probability the total 
extent of the original Manor purchased, and granted in the way I 
have described. 

, I decline to accept the writer in the Manchester Guardian' as 
any authority upon the v&lue of i( seaweed as a manui’e.” ' He states, 
suo more, that it is the 4 4 very jworst kind,” and would 6( absolutely 
ruin good land, and T presume, a fortiori, bad land in a few years' 
time.” 

The author I have already, quoted, Yesey Fitzgerald, thinks other- 
wise. He says (p, 94), 44 It [seaweed] is so valuable a manure that it 
is often carted as far inland as fifteen or twenty miles and again, 
“ The baronies of Forth and Bargie in County Wexford, which are 
adjacent to the sea, yield enormous, crops of potatoes, &c.> . ftotn the 
abundant supply of seaweed they obtain.” * v 

In conclusion, Miss Martyn finds a verdict ; of guilty against all 
landlbrdsfor ‘Hwopieces of injustice.” (I). 3“ Rent is di|^ged on ■ 
the tenants’ improvements/* This is just wh&t;^ on 

the Olphert estate, ahd in w$ 
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been slow to repair the mischief if it exists. That great improve- 
ments have taken place within the last twenty years in the class of 
houses built, and in the system of farming pursued upon the estate, 
may be taken as facts outside the area of dispute. On the other 
hand, no increases of rent have been made since 1860, or thirty 
years ago, and I could name several townlands upon which the rents 
h&ve not been raised within living memory. 

(2) “ Improvements are confiscated on. eviction.” I recommend 
Miss Martyn to study the Land Act of 1870. 

I have thus dealt at, perhaps, 'wearisome length with every feature 
of -the case presented by Miss Martyn, "in so far as her assertions 
affect either the character or the actions, of* Mr. Olphert in the man- 
agement of his property. I shall not return to the' subject again. ^ 
My sole desire has been to allege facts, of which I am certain, and 
I ask to have these duly and fairly weighed against the seven-day 
experiences of Miss Elizabeth Martyn. 

Bobert F. Olphert. 
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The Parliament which is to deal with the two great questions of 
Laud Purchase and of Looal Government in Ireland — each on an 
extensive and indeed comprehensive scale— and has also to consider 
an important readjustment of taxation consequent on the probable 
accretion of a large surplus in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, met on the 11th of February, a week later than is usual. 
At the time of writing, the second week of the session has sped, and the 
debate on* the Address is at last at an end. A debate of equal 
importance and indefinite duration is in prospect, however, before the 
proper business of the session can be approached. The session marks 
a dangerous period in the history of the Government, and promises to 
be an eventful one. It is a remarkable circumstance that its early 
days should be passing in the compulsoiy absence from Parliament 
through 'illness of the two leaders of parties, neither sufficiently strong 
to govern independently, yet so long as their forces can be kept together, 
quite powerful enough to countercheck the policy of the strongest 
independent party-in the State and in the constituencies, and to render 
of no practical account the representation of four-fifths of the people 
and more than four-fifths of the territory of Ireland. We suppose that 
it is permissible at this time of day to regard English, Scottish, and 
Irish Liberals as ’constituting for all practical purpose? one party. 

Perhaps the absence of, the Marquis of Salisbuiy on the milder 
shores of the English Channel, and of Lord Hartington in Egypt, is of 
the lew consequence in a Parliamentary sense, since there seems little 
prospect of any dangerous party struggle arising in the brief interval 
before the Easter holidays. Lord Salisbury’s holiday, postponed out 
of doe season by the pressure of the difficulty with Portugal, and the 
serious illness, of which undue mystery was made, detaining him at 
Hatfield, most necessarily be a brief one. Hie Marquis of Hart- 
ington, who is making a happy recovery from the *dangeroua attack 
which prostrated him so suddenly; Ought to be ' again at his post 
when the genial influences of May render the opening of the London 
season attractive and safe. * It seems hardly likely to be bribes that 
time that the real straggles, which will once more test the cohesion 
of the Liberal Unionist party! will arise. It may help as in, part tp 
forecast die probable course of the session — though it is always pro* 
- vorbially a dangerous form of •spefittlatio&urif we revert forA' little 
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to some of the notes which were sounded preparatory t$the meeting 
of the two Houses. ’ 

There was an obvious slackening of platform effort on both sides 
in the interval between the Christmas and New Year holidays and the 
opening of the session as compared with the brisk and incessant 
campaigning of the earlier winter months. This may hare been 
owing in some degree to the feeling on both sides that the leading 
questions at issue between parties have been discussed on: one side and 
the other to satiety.. If this be the feeling on ‘the part of the dis- 
putants it seems not to be met by any corresponding weariness on the 
side of the people. The abnormally developed appetite for political 
‘speeches shows no sign of diminution. Wherever a wandering 
orator pitches his rostrum, an audience/ carefully arranged and packed 
to secure that he will be received in a friendly manner and patiently 
listened to, gathers to hear him. Irish members appeared to be in 
particiilar demand, even at a time when three eminent judges were 
engaged in drafting the report which might hold them up to infamy, 
as some of their political opponents anticipated and desired. An 
Irish member Was always sure of an enthusiastic welcome in any 
.English town. Mr. William O’Brien, who has actually been named- 
in the Report of the Commission as having been guilty of seditious 
attempts to sever the connection between Great Britain and Ireland., 
proved the greatest favourite of all, and on the very eve of the pub- 
lication of .the Judges’ Report, made a sort of triumphal progress 
through the important capitals of industry in Lancashire and York- 
shire. There is no* reason to suppose that 1 lie public feeling in regard 
to bim, or Mr. Davitfc, or any of the colleagues associated with him in 
the Judges* condemnation, has been affected one whit by the conclu- 
sions arrived, at by Sir James Hannen, and Justices' Smith and D/iv, 
regarding theij former speeches, deeds, or aspirations. On occasion, 
some of the leaders of parties entered the fray. The subject of free 
or “assisted” elementary education was much discussed, in view 
of the broad hints thrown out by Lord Salisbury at Nottingham as 
to the probable disposal of Mr. Goschen’s anticipated surplus. In 
a speech at Liverpool Msf John Morley pointed* out some dangers 
which may attend <f assisted ” education in England, while in the 
nature of things similar dangers cannot arise in Scotland, inas- 
much as all the public funds expended upon free education north of 
the Tweed are managed and controlled, like the schools themselves, by 
the popularly elected School ‘Boards. : Mr. Morley thought that 
M assisted*’ eduction in England, a$ manipulated by the present 
Government, may quite* possibly take* a Shape which will more securely 
fixthe denominational ypke on the necks of ratal parishioners. This 
timely^ir^ming ga&s force frtnn the opinions ’uttered by several of 
bishops, whb, though shuddering at the i$ea of free 
;eduUaMon ; provided for out o^ ptfblfe funds, which will fortify the 
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claim of the taxpayer to a direct aild effective representation on ail 
school committees, nevertheless perceive that if the thing is to, be 
done, it were well that it should be done quickly, while the friends 
of the denominational system still command a majority in the Home 
of Commons, and Liberal Unionists of the fickle Birmingham school 
are not so unfettered as they once were to give effect to the prim 
ciplea, of free, secular education, and universal School Boards, once 
so powerfully advocated by the National Education League. Mr, 
Goschen, also speaking at Liver] >ool, did his best to discourage tie 
hopes of a sanguine generation of financiers who have been discount- 
ing his Budget surplus, by pointing out that while the revenue 
of the country is progressing, as in the piping times befoie 1874, by 
leapa and bounds, there are items of expenditure also progressing or in 
prospect, which most be taken into account before the distribution of 
a surplus, or the remission of taxation can come into consideration. 
This warning, which was given in a spirit partly playful, has sinte 
been justified inpart by the announcement in the Queen’s Speech that 
an important scheme for the improvement of barrack accommodation 
throughout the country forms part of thd Government programme 
for the year. 

In the face of Mr. Gosc lien's warnings, it is perhaps dangerous to 
assumethe probability of a surplus of fpur or five millions, which was 
the figure named six weeks ago. But the fact cannot be overlooked that 
with five weeks of the financial year to run revenue had been collected 
to, the amount of £78,000,000, which is only £7,550,000 short of Mr. 
Goechen’s estimate of the income of the year. In these last weeks, 
when the income-tax is being paid, the weekly return is rarely below 
two millions and a quarter. The total net revenue obtained last 
year was £88,47-2,812, or £2,300,000 more than Mr. Goschen needs 
to meet his 'expenditure. The collection at present stands rather 
more than half a million above the amount colletoted at the" corre- 
sponding period last year. Everything therefore points to a surplus 
of not less than three millions. It is important to note that this 
enormously swollen income is clear of £4,582,000, already paid this 
year in respect of Excise Licenses and probate Duty to the Local 
Authorities under the Local Government Act. The total, revenue 
paid in one form or other by the taxpayer into the. Treasury already 
exceeds £83,000,000, and before fcji© -end of the financial year will 
probably reach about £94,000,000. 

Of one sensation which h&d been expepted'as a preliminary whet 
to the contentions of the Parliamentary session, tire public wash de- 
prived- On the morning when Lord Chief » J uptiee * Coleridge .took 
his seat to fey the action for libel brought by Mr, Parnell against 
the Timta, it was announced that the claim at £100,000 solatium 
had been .compromised fbr £5000 and untaxed posts, The-vfiwca 
.had admitted liability by paying a small snttt into- Court* and the 
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question to be tried simply was, tie amount at which aj London jury 
would assess the damages suffered by the* Irish leads* under the 
^persistent defamation to which the Times Wad subjectadshia^hdractet* 
Jfirom this point of view, it may safely be said that M *t Parnell* had 
been, to a certain extent, prejudiced by the action brought against 
him as co-respondent in the divorce suit of his quondam friend, 
Captain O’Shea. The appearapcq of Mr.«Pamett Once mpare in the 
witness-box, with a vague' charge pending over him of having ber 
irayed his friend's confidence, and sacrificed the honour of his friend’s 
wile, to speak, and be cross-examined upon the injury tohiswounded 
fe^ings, had been anticipated with a gleam of satisfaction by- his 
enemies. The action brought by Captain O'Shea was singularly, 
though we have no reason to say— -purposely, timed. In the eyes of 
a London jury — which at the present moment, could not be divided 
more keenly upon any other subject than the great question with 
which Mr. Parnell’s name is identified, even unproved charges of a 
serious character, though not bearing on the issue before them, could 
hardly fail to have some effect. Keen surprise was felt aud expressed 
among Mr. Parnells friends when it became known that he hod 
agreed to let off* his newspaper maligner so easily. It is said 
that in circumstances so liable to be misunderstood, it would have 
been more prudeni to adopt the bolder course, and insist on the jury’s 
verdict, which many anticipated, and which certainly ought to have 
carried swingeing damages. Perhaps it is not fully realised tkal 
Mr. Parnell is a poor man, and that the costs which have been 
imposed upon him in. his self-sacrificing public career have been 
enormous. Nor should it be forgotten that his confidence in British 
justice is in him a new-born quality, and is, with reason, not alto- 
gether firmly established or altogether umnixed. Those who take 
the best view of a character, strangely enigmatical, which has suffered 
more than that of most public men, from a habit of proud reticence, 
begotten of a keen sense of personal and political injustice, will per- 
haps be inclined to say that he is too prone to err on the side of 
trustfulness and generosity rather than of suspicion and vindictive- 
ness. If so, he has been cruelly undeceived by the result of his 
strange intercourse with Lord Carnarvon as Viceroy of Ireland, and 
of his almost magnanimous forbearance in the case of the Twie* 
when he had its proprietors almost literally at hia mercy. The 
-colleagues of Lord Carnarvon, who decoyed him into negotiations, 
have, since been his most ready and eager accusers on the ground of 
tft&farious deeds/ of which be has happily been able to prove his 
absolute innocence, and the Timee i as if possessed or frenzied, ha* 
'ttsed*£hd' liberty obtained bywjhis moderation to persist,* more can* 
stioutiy perhaps, but not less wtidjatu^in its vilification^ of his 
aims. » 

< d^^ha^fttbUcation of the the^ Pa^n^oOommlwon, upon 
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which. the judges had evidently bestowed great labour, synchronised , 
with the meeting of Parliament- Its purport was withheld even 
from those most < keenly -interested till the last moment, and for once 
the Queen'S printers showed that they could keep a secret in spite of 
all the wiles And cajolery of newspaper correspondents, the most 
ingenious and the most fertile — we shall not say unscrupulous— *in 
expedient- Parliament met on Tuesday, and on Thursday evening 
at ten o'clock, it was made known that members might obtain copies 
of the Report at the Vote Office. The scene at the moment the doors ■ 
were opened beggars description. * Staid and even elderly members 
of .Parliament tore and jostled eaclx other as claimants for the first 
row of the Drury Lane gallery' on the first night of a pantomime 
may be supposed to do. The hour of ten o’clock had been chosen, 
it is said, for the distribution of the Report .because it was thought 
that hour, while not too late for the convenience of members, would 
make it impossible for the morning newspapers to print anything 
more than the conclusions of the Report. The event showed not only 
in the most conclusive way the keenness of the public interest in 
the Report, but also the admirable, organization of the old journalism 
• for the rapid dissemination of news. Every London newspaper and 
every .provincial journal in the * three kingdoms published next 
morning not merely a full synopsis of the Report, but in most cases 
a well-written article setting forth and commenting on the judges 5 
conclusions. Now that the Report has been for many days public 
property, it is open to question whether its intrinsic interest justified 
the cost of late telegraphing and late composition to which the 
newspapers went, to ‘secure its dissemination all over the country. 
The Report* has done nothing at -all to change or even to affect the 
attitude of parties to each other, as regards Irish questions or towards 
Mr. Parnell and the* Irish Nationalist members. As regards the 
only questions oh which, as Liberal members have always contended, 
there was any shadow oi pretence for arraigning Mr. Parnell and his 
colleagues, the judges have pronounced, as in duty bound, a s complete 
and absolute acquittal. It is impossible, however, to overlook the fact 
that the judges betray a certain amount of unconscious bias. The 
“ facsimile ” letter, which was the' key-stone of the J Times case, is of* 
course declared a- forgery ; but the statement is made in the baldest 
imaginable form, without a syllable of comment to indicate that the' 
actioA of the Times In obtaining and nsi^tg the forged document was 
in any way unusual. The only approach: to generous se$t|mtmt 
towards , the maligned, victim of the Times’ persecution is -dfc the 
sentence: “We entirely acquit Mr. Parnell #d the other respondents 
of the r charge pf insiiicerity in/ their denunciation; o£ ^ 

Park > : JAp* 
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outrage, ” is dismissed with the-Scofech* verdict. oi< u not proven.” As 
regards the grave allegations that Mr. Parnell was intimately ac- 
quainted with the leading fnvincibles, that he probably learned from 
them what they were about when he was released ^on parole in April 
1882 that he recognized the Phccnix Park murders as their handiwork, . 
and that by an opportune remittance he enabled F. Byrne to escape 
from justice, Mr. Parnell is freely adjudged not gn\lty. Up to this 
point Mr. Parnell and his colleagues are entitled to look at the verdict 
of the* judges with satisfaction and a certain amount of triumph. . So 
far as positive crime or complicity with crime is attributed to them, the 
judges, evidently, by no means eager to testify on their behalf, acquit/ 
them honourably. But not a word is suggested of. any sense in the 
minds of .the Commissioners of the foul wrong that has been done 
them. On turning to the conclusions of the Judges on points in which 
moral obliquity, or grave indiscretion in the conduct of a political 
and social agitation is imputed to the Irish members, we 
find that the disposition on the part of the Commissioners 
to keep well within the lines of their assigned judicial 
functions is not so conspicuous. The respondent Members 
of Parliament, collectively, are discharged of any complicity 
in conspiracy to establish the absolute independence of Ireland. 
On the other hand, Mr. Michael Davitt and seven Members of Par- 
liament are named as having joined in the Land League organiza- 
tion with *a view to push it in the direction of separation. The 
members named are : Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Mat. 
Harris, Mr. W. Redmond, Mr. John O’Connor, Mr. Joseph Condon, 
and Mr. J. J: O’Kelly. The identity of the rrfember last named is’ 
somewhat doubtful — there being two O’Kellys in Mr. Parnell's party, 
and neither of them being “ J. J.” The respondents are collectively 
held guilty of a conspiracy by a system of coercion and intimidation 
to promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of agricultural 
rents, for the purpose of starving out Irish landlords. The charge 
of insincerity in denouncing crimes in public is dismissed as not 
established. On the other hand, the respondents are held guilty of 
disseminating the, Irish JVarhi and other newspapers “ tending to 
incite to sedition and the commission of other crime/’ The respon- 
dents are acquitted of inciting to crime, but declared guilty of 
inciting to intimidation which natu rally blossomed into crime. Some of 
the respondents, notably Mr. Davitt, are* credited with honest denun- 
ciation of c^ime and outrage, but are rebuked for their silence as to 
intimidation which led to crime and outrage. The respondents are 
f urther blamed for the 1 aid they gave in the defence of persons charged 
with crime and outrage, but are acquitted of associating with or giving 
countenance to notorious criminals. Finally, it is held that they 
acoeptq^ the subscriptions of ^Patrick Ford, who. is gibbeted as. n 
kmown%dvocate of crime and tiie uso j>f dynamite, though it te held 
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not proved that the Clan-naJSael controlled the l^and League 1 «H* 
collected money for the Parliamentary fund. * Finally it is declared 
that the respondents invited* and obtained the assistance axftl/£o* 
operation of the Physical Force Party in America, including the Clatt- 
na-Gael, and in order to obtain that assistance abstained from repu- 
diating or condemning the action of that party. Special paragraphs 
in the conclusions are devoted to Mr. Michael Davitt. showing that 
he was at one time convicted as a Fenian, and that he was instru- 
mental in bringing about an alliance between the Land League and 
Home Rule, and the Physical Force Party in America — though it is 
not added, as it might have been, that the effect of the alliance has 
been the entire abandonment of the methods of physical force. 

It may be said of the Judges’ conclusions in regard fco'tlie 2\nm 9 
allegations in Pamellism and Crime, that what they have found to be 
true is not new, and w hat was brought forward as new, was unqnestio!J*» 
ably not true. It was the new matter collected . around the forged 
letters which was the only possible justification for the appointment 
of the Commission. All that which has been found to be true by 
the judges, and a* great deal more, had been stated over and over 
again in the House of Commons by the late Mr. Forster, and Sir 
William Harcourt, when he was accustomed to trample upon John 
Hevoy, and madden the Irish members by casting his name in their 
teeth ; by Mr. Gladstone himself when he stated that crime dogged 
the footsteps of the Land League, and boasted that the resources of 
civilization were not yet exhausted, a few days before Mr. Parnell a\id 
his compatriots were cast into Kilmainham. What is more, all these 
charges, and a great deal more, were accepted as gospel at the time 
by the Conservatives, who acted upon their belief in assisting the 
Liberals of that day to pass the Crimes Act, and in excelling the Irish 
members from the House of Commons for obstruction, even while 
assisting them to carry on the obstructive game against -the remedial 
measures of the Liberal Government, on which poor' Mr. Forster, 
before his fine nature was soured and embittered by persistent mis- 
understanding of his good intentions, relied, for restoring pros* 
perity to the homes and winning the hearts of the Irish people. AJS 
the things that are known now' about boycotting and intimidation, 
and the acceptance of foreign aid from tainted sources, and a great 
deal more that was imagined of a more heinous stamp, were eqtrafty 
well known to the Conservatives before 1885. The knowledge diinot 
prevent the Conservatives, led by the late Lord Iddesleigh; v fcbam'wfca& 
a more perfect English gentleman, or a more honourable man never 
lived, from joining hands with Mr. Parnell and his fdllovre^ 

Mr. G|^stone 9 s Government m 1885 ; nor Lord Rrtadd Ipfc 

by jotfi with bis close afty and henohmad SfaHMftttt 4 , 
the. Sri eh ^Secretary of to-day, from tossing his hat in the ^ and 
jumping^* wner 
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hnrroosof the, Irish Nationalist members when the glorious triumph 
was achieved. . It di<| not stand in the way of that alliance of the 
Irish forces in the United Kingdom, marshalled with all the skill and 
all the consuming ardour of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, with the Tory party, 
at the general election, nor, ‘even before that, the acceptance of 
office by the Tory leaders under ‘Lord Salisbury in absolute 
dependence upon the friendship of Mr. Parnell, and upon the votes of 
his followers. It did not make it impossible for the Earl of Carnarvon 
as the Viceroy of Ireland to hold clandestine interviews with the Irish 
leader in the hope of winning his co-operation, nor deter the Marquis 
of Salisbury in his Newport speech from publicly inviting his 
suggestions towards an improved scheme', for Irish government. And 
what of Mr. Chamberlain, who, in his zeal for Irish liberty, 
shouldered Mr. Forster. oul of office at the very moment, when that 
doggedly honest statesman was loudest in his denunciations of the 
prisoners of Kilmainham, but now plays the part of pimp to Mr. 
Balfour in his policy of twenty years’ firm and resolute coercion ? 
Mr. William O'Brien has apologized in words of exaggerated humility 
for his past errors; in respect of English Liberals,* Jd r. Parnell has 
lived to regret, and to confess in frank and manly fashion, his regret 
for many things that he never approved, but which in his isolation 
and despair at the alienation of .the English Liberals, on whom he 
had relied -for support, weakly tolerated in the .working of the Land 
League. Generous Irishmen, like the veteran T. I). Sullivan, have 
forgotten alike their offences and their sufferings in genuine happi- 
ness at the tardy acknowledgment of brotherhood with English- 
men. A netv treaty of peace and goodwill between English and 
Irish ISberals has been signed on the basis of the genuine Liberal 
principle, that Government, shall be by the people for the people in 
Great Britain ani Ireland. And yet w r e are to be told that because 
three judges, acting upon judicial lines, have found in their opinion 
those things to be true with modifications which Mr. Forster wrongly 
convinced the whole Liberal party to be true absolutely, it is unfit 
that English Liberals should, be in natural alliance with Irish 
Liberals, although in full cognizance of the same facts or beliefs, the 
Conservatives, who now condemn Mr. Gladstone, entered into a 
more unnatural alliance with them four years ago, when they were by 
noomeans so repentant, nor had brought forth much fruits meet for 
repentance, nor had given'any shadow even of the repudiation,. which 
they : have now given completely of the ulterior aims, which her 
pasty's judges havetried to 'fasten upon/them. . 

^ . ..Ireland and the wrongsof the Irish, people and, their reprt&cut'a- 
riverhold the field: so completely that it almost seems as if no other 
subject would occupy attention "duiyng the session that iiestoefore os. 
^La»4 ;Purchase Bill, and-a Local Government Bill for Ireland, 
in vievr of arll thafe' Xiovd ph Ch arcLil 1 as leader of 
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the Tory party pledged himself to as regards simultaneity, comes 1 
upon us with the effect of surprise, are the two principal measures* 
promised in the Queen’s Speech. A ‘debate on priviMjje, based on the 
publication of the forged letters formerly attributed by the Times to 
Mr. Parnell, occupied the first xiight 6f the session, forestalling even 
the debate on the Address. The Government did not behave in an 
^honourable or manly spirit, and were*, heavily punished in the division 
on their motion to shield “ old friend Walter.” Their majority 
dwindled to 48 or little more than one-half their reduced normal 
majority, which has fallen from 118 in 1886 to 86 at the present date. 
After a slight and temporary diversion on the subject of Portugal, 
the debate on the ’Address lifts been occupied almost exclusively, up 
to the time of writing, on ^various phases of the Irish question. 
There is nothing more remarkable in a small way, and for its signi- 
ficance, than the fact thht the debate on the .Addiess should not even 
have been reached on the fm>t night in the session, and that the 
mover and the seconder, all strangely clad in uniform and armed for 
defence or defiance, should have been called to make their speeches 
in the cold grpy light of early afternoon. Three nights were 
occupied over a debate raised by a comprehensive' amendment moved 
by Mr. Parnell, condemning the administration of Mr Balfour, root 
and branch, and insisting on the right of the Irish people to rule 
their own affairs. This amendment disposed of, an afternoon was 
occupied on the subject of Home llule for Scotland, of which, it is 
safe to say,*we should never have heard had not Ireland so com- 
pletely and so long blocked the way. giving'the members for Scotland 
no chance or next to none at Westminster for ecclesiastical, educa- 
tional and social reforms, regarding which pcrfervid ScotWhd has 
long been ripe in advance of the more easy-going, and perhaps 
sluggish. Southron. The result of the debating so far is marked 
by a gradual but steady diminution of the Government majority. 
In the division on Mr. Parnell’s amendment, tk6 numbers showed a 
majority of 67 out of a possible 86. It is of course a mistake to 
declare this division as a narrow one, which it is not in any sense, but 
the diminishing strength of the Government as tjius .tested at the 
beginning of the Session cannot be regarded by the Conservatives 
as in any sense* other than an ominous sign. The discussioii on Dr k 
Clark’s amendment in favour of some foim of Home Rule for Scotland, 
was chiefly remarkable for the intervention of Mr. Gladstone, who 
made free use of a recent article in the Westminster Review,, to show, 
that Scotland has a real grievance. He appeared to be somewhat 
attractfecbfey Mr. Donald Crawford s suggestion of a grand committee 
of Sooi^i members to prepare Scotch Bills, but ptft some^mt&er 
puzrimg questions as to the details of arrangement. * 

There haye been four divisions on Irish amendments tatheAddraftr 
during the present Parliament On ihe^first occasion in-1887* the 
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Government majority was 100, next year it fell to* 88, last year 
it was 79, How it is only 67, Several Liberal Unionists were absent 
on account of iltness, but there "is no doubt fch^i the; party did all 
they ooxtld. Besides lending the aid of Sir Henry Parties in debate, 
several members like Mr. Courtney; Mr. Caine, and Mr* Coghill, 
who had perhaps diplomatically failed to put in an appearance m the 
Privilege debate and division on the first night of the session, attended , 
to make up a full muster. 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening *of Parliament contained, or 
rather conveyed, two surprises. One was the promise of a .Local 
Government Bill for Ireland on the lines which have already been laid 
down in the English and Scotch Acts of 1&J8 and 1889. The jscppe 
of this measure is limited, by a guarding phrase so elastic that it may 
mean anything or nothing. It adopts the principles of the measures 
already become law “so far as they are applicable to. Ireland/' 

■ The phrase partakes of the vagueness of a Scotch Lord Advocate of 
unhappy memory, who once described a certain outhouse as “per- 
fectly fitted for every purpose for which it was adapted.” The 
other was the absence of any reference to the subject of free or 
assisted elementary education in England, which, after Lord Salis- 
bury's Nottingham speech, had been generally anticipated as the sop 
of the session to Liberal Unionists of the Birmingham persuasion. It 
appeared, however, from various observations made both by Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords, and Mr. Smith in the House of 
Commons, that the scheme of “ assisted ” education is not altogether 
abandoned. Much will depend upon the surplus Mr. Goschen may 
have to handle." But the question js a thorny one, with extensive 
ramifications beyond the claims of English dcnominationallsts; Dr. 
Hunter, who led the way towards the application of Scotland's share 
of the Imperial revenue put of excise licences and probate . duty 
under the Local Government Acts, to the purpose of freeing the 
schools in that pioneer ground of advanced Liberalism, intimated 
the other day, on receiving the honour of the free citizenship of 
Aberdeen, that he will claim the application of Scotland’s share of 
the surplus to the purposes of endowed , secondary education. 

. Tfie application of Local Government funds, and also of a certain 
share of the surplus to the purposes of education in Ireland, 
is beset with pitfalls for the Imperial Government, especially in 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist hands. For the rest the measures 
premised in the Queen’s Speech are for the most part remanets from 
test session. ' Once ^gain- Lord Chancellor Halstury will try 
his* hand at a measure to facilitate and cheapen the transfer of land 
•in-England. A Bill to improve the process of levying tithe and 
ffMSilitating its redemption will raise the crucial question how far 
; this source of revenue te to ffee regarded as national denomina- 
?tajflteat ; An amendment of the Employers Liability Act wilLsgain 
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bring the Home Secretary and Mr. Broad hurst— who, after many 
years of admirable and loyal service to the Trades Union OohgMsg, 
resigns his position of influence as Secretary- — into* sharp collision. 
A * semi-Socialisfc programme is indicated in the promised Bills 
relating to the dwellings of the working-classes, and the better 
regulation of savings banks and friendly societies, and a tentative 
measure in the direction of Ho$ie Rule will be offered to 
Scotland in a measure to diminish the difficulty and costs now 
attending the 1 passage of private legislation required for Scotland. 
A commission is also promised to ‘‘report the beat means' of 
improving the economic conditions which affect the inhabitants of 
some parts of. the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 

The relations between Great*Britain and Portugal hardly perhaps 
come within the scope of a review of Home Affairs during the month. 
Yet a subject cam hardly be altogether omitted which occupied the 
attention of both Houses of Parliament on the first nights of the 
debate on the Address. It must 'be -said that Lord Salisbury was Jet 
dotfn very easily by his principal critic^ Lord Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone. They agreed that substantially his treatment of Portugal 
in respect of pretensions in Africa was justified and correct, though 
agreeing in their condemnation of high-handed, and arbitrary des- 
patches, which needlessly wounded the susceptibilities of an ally .and 
pqottye whose spirited assertion of its adventurers’ claims has .extorted 
the respect of so cold-blooded a critic as Sir James Fergusson. # Mr. 
Gladstonej indeed, by his unreserved support of Lord Salisbury’s atti- 
tude took the wind out of Mr. Labouchere, who had given notice of 
an amendment condemning the rejection by the- Foreign Office of 
Portugal’s humble claim for arbitration. In this respect, perhaps, 
Mir. Gladstone’s generous treatment of his political adversaries, whilst 
honouring the safe traditions which make for a cbufcinuous foreign , 
policy, went beyond the mark. The writer of this review agrees 
entirely with the belief that the pretensions and the conduct of Por- 
tugal in the Shire Valley were alike indefensible. But all the more 
on that account it might have been Well that England should have 
entered into the arbitration which the. weaker Power invited; In the 
establishment of a thorough confidence on, the principle of inter- 
national arbitration lies the only possible path towards that* disarma- 
ment from which no less than the military Powers of the Continentour 
country has much to gain. Even the deprivation of a hundred square 
miles of unprofitable territory on the Shire river- 1 - which the^\W|& 
little. reason to expect if our quarrel with Portugal waa tMs just a^'We 
all beUeve*— #6old have been a cheap surriiiftetf in 
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more accurately say hundreds of thousands of men, whose energies are 
now- misdirected in the unprofitable occupations of the barrack and 
the camp. 

. - Two vacancies 1 which occurred before the meeting of Parliament 
have now been filled up — one by the election, with a greatly 
reduced majority, of . Mr. Parker-Smith, a Liberal . Unionist, in 
succession to , Mr. Craig Sellar, for the Partick division, of 
Glasgow — which Mr. Gladstone is said to h&ve compared teethe St. 
George's (Hanovei* Square) division of London, as the stronghold of 
Scottish Toryism — and the other by the unopposed return of a Home 
Rule Liberal to succeed the late Mr. Talbot, long known as the father 
of the House in Mid-Glamorganshire. The election of Mr. Parker- 
Smith happened opportunely for Mr. Chamberlain. A few days before 
the Standard and other Conservative newspapers had been raising the 
cry that Liberal Unionists must merge themselves uijder the Tory ban- 
ner, since Tories or the constituencies do not understand coalitions, 
and will not vote for Liberal Unionists. The Tories in the Partick 
division — which is the seaf of the University — must have voted for 
Mr. Parker-Smith with a will. His popular opponent, Sir Charles 
Tennant put on 990 votes to the Liberal poll, which should in 
ordinary circumstances have turned the scales in his favour, even 
against an adverse majority of 810. Rut the Tory and liberal 

Unionist vote had also increased, and Mr. Parker-Smith was enabled 

♦ 

to save the seat, for his party. A vacancy occurs in North 
St. Pancras, through the succession to the peerage of Mr. Cochrane- 
Baillie. His father, Lord Lamington, then Mr. Baillie-Oochrane* was 
one of the Young England party which gathered around Mr. Disraeli, a 
party of dandies, of which the Duke of Rutland is now the sole survivor. 
The seat in St.' Pancras it is believed will be won by the Liberals, who 
have chosen Mr. Bolton, their former member, for their candidate. 

The obituary of . the month contains some notable names. A 
true gentlewoman', and a genuine reformer and .philanthropist, in 
the person of Mrs. Lficas, the sister of John Bright, has joined the 
great majority. Sir Louis Mallet, the friend of Cobden, and for 
many years the chief literary apostle of Free Trade, died a few r days 
ago. Mr justice Manisty, a judge of honourable fame, died 
literally in harness, being struck dow n, while hearing a .case, by a 
stroke of .paralysis, which spared him only eight days of conscious 
life. Very suddenly Mr. Joseph Gillis Biggar, a notable Parlia- 
mentary figure in the Irish Nationalist party, who began by being 
a great and ^almost universally detested bore, and ended by winning 
a very general respect ibid becoming tm almost universal favourite, 
died from heart disease at Claphum a few hours after he had told 
for his party in the division of the House q( Commons on Mr. 
JPamell’s amendment to the Address. Mr. Biggar is lamented by 
iffy, JBamell as his earliest and most trusted IJarKamenfary friend. 
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His death causes avacancy in the repreaentatdonot Jpatfan,'! 
teat in Mr. Parnell's hands at the present tinie^W^^^ j 
been at last declared vacant through the death by djfoiyhingj 
Jasper Pyne two-years ago. Hie Stamford drrisionof ’LincOlnsMro 



is rendered vacant by the 
Judgeship, in .gross abuse oi 



'r. if. 'C. Lawrence to « 
■pafto*fage,.and an election will 
shortly *take place at ' Stoke-on-H*%at, a safe -Liberal seat in the 
room of Mr. W. Leatham Bright, who - resigns oii account of ill- 
health, and is likely to be succeeded by Mr. Gr. Leveson. Gower, 
one of the Liberal whips ift Mr. Gladstone’s last Government* • - 



0$S*U f*f* 

PRINCE BISMARCK’S* POSITION., 


On the da/ on which this Review is published, Prince Bismarck 
will complete his seVenty-fifth year. OS late there tiave been 
rumours that the Chancellor was about to retire, either partially or 
entirely, from the cares and the honours of his great position. Some 
have prophesied that he would resign the Presidency of the Prussian 
Ministiy, others have asserted that ho would lay down the Chancellor- 
ship itself. But the one grain of fact to be found in these assumptions- 
is that he has ceased to act as Prussian Minister of Commerce, and 
that his opinions Upon sort£$ social and economic questions are not 
shared by bis successor in that office. * In spite of the change of 
Emperors, the defeat at the February elections, and his own advanced 
age, Prince Bismaftjk continues to control the destinies of the 
German Empire. After forty-three' years of public life as a politician 
and a diplomatist, and twenty-seven years’ continuous tenure of 
office as a -Minuter, be still stands towering high above the 
parliamentary majority . of the day, like that r ocher de brome , to- 
which Frederick William I. once compared the Prussian monarchy. 

It is true th|t the alliance between the Conservative and National 
Liberal parties,' which did so much to bring about the upity of 
Germany, which was* weakened .by the sudden change of tfte 
Chancellor’s fiscal policy, but which was re-established under the 
arrangement known as the “ Cartel” at the elections of 1887, has 
received a severe blow*at the elections of 1890. In February 1887, 
the elections were fought upon a purely national question. There 
was war in the air, for Boulanger was at the French War Office, and 
war was feared between Russia and Austria, become since the 
treaties of Prague and "Berlin more and more an Eastern power. 
The Reichstag had rejected the SSptennate, and was unwilling to 
grant the proposed increase of the army for more than three years. 
The Government parties had am excellent cry* at the polls, and obtained 
a dear majority of forty-five votes over all other sections together. 
But this majority was B%htiy ( diminished during the three years of , 
tiie last Parliament, and has MW entirely disappeared. The National 
liberals, who once held the balance of power 'ip, their hands, have, 
been almost annihilated, and the “ Freisinnige ” or Radicals, the 
Catholic Centre and *fhe Social Democrats have come Out of the 
dotkteM t with flying colours. Moderate parties have succumbed, 
"Voi* 133.— No. 4. • z 
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extreme parties have won the day. The “led jesuits ” and the 
“ black jesnits ” remain masters of the field, end the three-headed 
monster, Wmdhorst-Richter-Bebel, lie? in wait, at the entrance of 
the Reichstag to devour the proposals of the Chancellor and his 
adherent®. * ***\ 

What then are* the causes of this great and overwhelming defeat 
at the polls ? , What has induced the German electorate to substitute 
a majority composed of Catholics, Radicals, and Social Democrats 
for a majority whose constituent elements were Conservatives had 
National Liberals, and whose motto was, ^so said the Opposition : 

** Wie Bismarck will, 

, Wir halten still.” 


It cannot have been the mere whim of the populace, grown weary 
of its Aristides and tired of government by the “ old gang.” Such 
.a theory might explain the unexpected decisions of the French, or 
rather the Parisian elector ; bnt it can have no application to his 


German colleague. France is governed* by phrases, Germany, like 
JSog^and, is governed by facts. *' 

We believe that the fiftt, and not the least, cause of this great 
chkbge of public opinion in Germany is the ten years' of Prince 
Bismarck’s protectionist policy. When he dedibed himsfelf in favour 
•of a high tariff in the spring of 1879, he estranged from his side the 
great bulk of the National Liberal party, with which he had dor so 
long been accustomed to co-operate. But the Chancellor’s sudden 4 
•change of front upon that occasion did more' $han alienate the 
sympathies of the more Liberal section of his parliamentary 
supporters. His paw policy, by raising the pri$e -of food, has 
injured the wpridng-man, who in 'Germany, St m ’Ragland, has 
discovered -his power of retaliation. The olecfeions of 1881' were 
fought soon after this reform was introduced f at these flections the 
Government was defeated, because the price of grain hah risen, and 
the Chancellor had attempted to introduce, the .tobacco monopoly. 
As it was in 1881, so is it in 1890. It was stated the other day by 
a-pramraent German politician, that bread and com tr* dearer in 
Germany than anywhere else in the world, arid that so lew than 


four hundred million, marks, c® twenty million pounds, pf new 'taxes 
nod toils has been granted* by ,the RekJytfagk, And impesed by 
the Govosauent since 1884, Nw if 
meftt to to^Wft^the operative yt tlm.fobmiW'fc 
government? which* raises the prim of bMMi 4 
does not., cure ?nnoh abpwt thn, right >«*• ‘ 
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the Socialists. Ten years of protection would have given us an 

* 'election such as that of 1881, but it is the ten years of anti-socialist 
legislation that are mainly responsible fbt'fche Sooia&rt victories of 
the’ twentieth of February and the first of March. Active proceedings 
againfet the Socialists da# the afi&lfepts of Hoedel sncbNoHlitig 
to assassinate the old Ehperor William in the Uurnmer Of 1878. 

t Socialism had, it is true, existed before that time j three Socialist 
deputies had sat in the first parliament! of the German' Umpire ; as 
far back as 1862, Ferdinand Lassalle had "held meetings of Workmen 
in the large towns of Saxony and in Berlin itself. It whs whispered, 
nay more, it was openly asserted, on a memorable occasion, that 
Bismarck himself had not scrupled to make use of Lassalle’B assistance 
in his struggle against the Liberals during the years of the “govern- 
ment without a budget.’' We see nothing in this ^accusation which 
is at all incompatible with Prince Bismarck'S character. Be is a 
bom opportunist. He is the very reverse of a doctrinaire politician. 
He takes his allies where he can find them. His aim is not "political 
consistency, but the greatness and the unity of the German Empire! 
He approved of the humiliating convention of Olmuetz, yet he 
brought about the glorious treaty of Prague. He declared that he 
would never go to Canossa, yet he has repealed most of the “ May 
laws.” * He has been the confederate of the National Liberals, yet 
he has acted in union with the Catholic Centre. He was a free-trader, 
yet he ip a protectionist. He asserted in 1871 that Germany did 
not want colonies, yet he revived in 1884 that colonial policy which 
had slumbered since the days of the Great Elector. But in all these 
extraordinary Ranges, this great statesman lids been gaided .by one 
fixed principle,' the good of the German Empire, and, before the 
establishment of the German Empire, the unification of Germany by 
the instrumentality of Prussia. We think therefore that it is not 
at all improbable -that Bismarck, when playing the part of Strafford 
fa the Prussian parliament of 1868 and 1664, found Lassalle a useful 
tool and availed Mbujertf'of the privilege of Providence and gri^t 

* statesmen to choose the instruments of their designs wheregoeyer 

they will 1 w 

Then came the Frafioo-German War of 1870. ’ After that war 
the whole of Germany •unto flooded by the golden ‘rain of the milliards. 
But the French iwfietjmf ha# been to the German Empire whfitthe 
• fibbt 1 of NtiMs Wat teiSraroUleii flu the f>lay. ’ K has been a poisoned 
gift.' > Govnm'mbnt WtMbWbre commenced all over , the country ; the 
ettri derWhdHh* tins ft [Ipwed by h great rise of*wages, ‘ in. 
some earns 'll*® tui *fiftwto'mittipi » day. A 

-eemtowoW fell as had rfeefi, Jn 

heferi&tfefttf gthtm Km ^ksmtuA to attityffW au 

iliMXktientB tea* ffe&PIalr doM'efaydtfng in its power to 
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farther this pleasing superstition. It proceeded to practise “ prac- 
tical Christianity ” by giving a sop to the Socialists by the Workman's 
Accidents Insurance Bill, while with the other hand it sternly 
repressed them. It acted, in short, like an injudicious mother, 
who scqlds and caresses ^er child almast at the same moment. 
Instead of teaching the workmen that 4t was their duty to help 
themselves, it showed them by its practice that Government would 
help the capable and the incapable alike. In a word, Prince Bismarck 
wished to have a monopoly of Socialism, as of tobacco, drove his com- 
petitors out of the field by repressive legislation, and then practised 
State Socialism himself. 

But Socialism was not annihilated. * On the contrary it grew by 
persecution, and was more dangerous because it struck its blow from 
behind a curtain. Prince Bismarck has been called the “Diocletian 
of the Nineteenth Century ” ; but, dike all persecutors, he haa 
caused those whom he has assailed to increase and multiply. .He 
persecuted the Catholics, they have grown in numbers and in 
* influence ; in 1873 he proposed the famous Falk laws, in 1879 Herr 
Windthorst appeared in the Palace of the Chancellor, and a Catholic 
was elected as vice-president, of the Reichstag. He proscribed the 
Socialists, and now after ten years of repressive legislation, they 
return from the polls with that third dozen of adherents, Which he 
once wished, they might obtain, perhaps more in sarcasm than in 
earnest. In the very place where the Anti-Socialist Law has been 
most severely enforced, in the kingdom of Saxony^ the adherents of 
Herr Bebel have, at this election, been most successful. And *th&t 
fact speaks volumes.* Saxony is the Lancashire of Germany ; where 
most operatives are to be found, there are most Socialists also. 
All over the Empire, wherever there are large' towns, there the 
Socialists have carried the day. All three seats in Haipburg Were 
. captured by the Social Democrats, .they were victorious in Berlin and 
in Stmsshnrg, in Dresden, and in the busy districts of Westphalia. 
Whete the Socialists have been expelled from the towns, they hare 
infocted the country districts. One workman was banished, from * 
•Berlin; be wins a seat at Brandenburg ; another is forced, to leave 


the capital, he contests a seat at Cologne.’. Well might the last 
Reichstag reject the now famous “ Expulsion Clause,” well might 
Prince Carolath-Schcenaiob exclaim on f$a$.»ocuaaipn < ! -“T^tjare- 
ready to fight shhuWer to shottlder with ‘the Government ngejwst 


the Social Democracy, but I beg them, to fUejv ,us $0 djjffor .from 
them in our choice bf means.” < * ,, , 

Thesis, ’however, one p^^whiph^hs^ffC^Mcd ,wij& 
th* encroachmeids 
^K^ : .:|i-K.:W/ia,,the Catholic, 

Ofowsh aajLState. s ^ 

lessen® fjtapman .riectgspa;^ B t 
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tlfettbfanV whb slillleads tlfe Ultramoiifcarie party at the' age of seventy- 
, riftie; *istated fn his election manifesto; that there was bniyone means 
tffcrtisbing Socialism, and that means was not the /civil but the 
•ecclesiastical arm. u WW recognise/* so rUn this rediSrfeable docu- 
iJSerife, ** that the nnhinde#ed activity ofthe Cathblid 0huj^ andher 
organs, and the strengthening of the Christian spirit in the birfcles 
of the employers . Of labour and their men form the moSt effectnal 
barrier against the common "danger of Socialism.** Thbt is to say, 
the most powerful weapon against anarchy is* the revival of esjclesi- 
nsfcicism. It is a curious testimony to the vitality and power of the 
Cathplic Church that, after an existence of, nearly twenty centuries, 
after the storms of the ^Reformation and the struggles of thb Revolution; 
she is as strong to-day as when, eight hundred years ago, the Emperor 
Henry IV., clad in a shirt of hair, bowed himself down to the earth 
and did humble obeisance to the Vicegerent of Christ at the castle 
•of Canossa. That Church was victorious over the IJohenstauffen; it 
has not been vanquished by the Hohenzollerns. It survived* the fall* 
of the Holy Roman Empire, it may avert the decay of the* new 
German ' Empire. Its ministers first created order out of disorder in 
Prussia, its principles may prevent the return of chaos and the 
destruction of society. Politics have often been summoned to the 
♦aid of religion, religion' may now be summoned 1 to the aid of politics. 
Napoleon anticipated that Europe would become either Cossack or 
Republican, it is possible that, it may some day be divided between 
Catholics and Socialists. 


But another mistake oh the pa;*t * of Bismarck has led to the 
defeat of the (government parties at the polls. Socialism would be less 
formidable if it had not the . means of showing its power. And that 
.means.it possesses. For has it not those two great weapons, the 
«Wordand*the shield of democracy, manhood suffrage and the ballot. 
When Hie North Germain Federation was founded in 1867, Bismarck 
granted this exceedingly democratic measure in order to check those 
middle classes who had been his most powerful and most persistent 
opponents in the Prussian Chamber. He never expected at that 
tithe that Socialism would spread with r such rapidity and turn against 
the Government the weapon which the. Government had forged 


against the middle classes. He said himself in a debate on the 

‘‘■’*1 1 .i. . *- i- ... Ji j.! _ 1..LL 


electoral law, that heki^W so system of Election that was better than 
fltatbf dfrtkt inttahood st&frage. In 1848 it had' been regarded by 
tb^ ! Obf«erttitiyee *»' ! ^ahy*jdtts. with political ruin, -but it had been 
ttol$($anail j^sepibiyof Ifrankfurt. in the Abortive con- 



lirt, 


Jilted in? 1849. , s Fourteen years later 
Concrete bf Prince*, wh&h 
*a ainecodjifry Indhriml 
; |^fow-wortew(y 4 Suit 'its 
had bnjoybd but a 
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email measure of political education, and whose oitkens had so slight % 
knowledge of affairs that Government employes were declared eligible 
for the Parliament of 18&7 because they alone knew anything about 
the conduct of public business.* The late election has justified the 
forebodings of the more moderate members of the Frankfurt National 
Assembly. Some newspapers are now demanding the alteration of 
the suffrage ; others, among 'then? the well-known Kwuzmtvng, 
which is the high-water mark of German Toryism, suggests that the 
Social Democrats shall be declared incapable of fitting in the Reich- 
stag, and that he who would destroy the laws shall not make the 
laws. Blit thp latter proposal would never be carried, and, even if 
it were carried, would make Socialism more dangerous, because it 
had no legitimate means of expressing its opinions. To declare 
Socialists ineligible, would be to sit upon, the safety-valve of the 
parliamentary engine. That second edition of the French Revolution, • 
which some patriotic Frenchmen have been prophesying for the 
German Empire, ‘might- be expected as the result of such a measure. 
Bot the alternative proposal is equally difficult to carry Out. It is 
as hard for a statesman to raise the franchise os it is for an employer 
to lower the rate of wages. Prince Bismarck has created his Franken- 
stein, he must make thfe best of the monster 'whioh ha-has called into 
existence. Opportunism has its disadvantages. 

Then there are the enormous armaments of the empire. At the 
present moment Europe is bristling with bayonets from the Baltic to- 
the Adriatic and from the Ural mountains to the Pyrenees. Every 
nation Vishes for peace, yet every government prepares for war. We 
t hink that a proposal for an universal disarmament is at this moment 
as chimerical as a proposal for universal equality. As long as inter- 
national relations upon the Continent remain what they are, there will 
always he danger of an outbreak either in the East or in the West, in 
Bulgaria or in Elsass. In that admirable speech which £rinCe Bis- 
marck delivered some two years ago, and which every continental 
adherent of peace-at-any-prioe should bind aaa frontlet between las 
eyes, he amply justified the increase of the German army. The Chan- 
cellor gave a brief but mdsterly sketch of the history of Europe since 
1848. He showed that scarcely a year had elapsed without a fresh ahum 
of war. In 3850 Prussia .was all bat engaged, in, a wak with Austrih*; 
in 1854 she was all but entangled in the Criuwjt;* Inl857 she was pre- 
pared to take up arms for'NeufchSfeli in aim was Only hundred 
by the unexpected peace of Villafe 
between Austria 'and, Sardinia. rFe 
not altngnth 
forth**##) 

<wseio&4h»t 
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of these- valoanic agencies, which underlie the tbiucrust of diplomacy. 
It is true that these war scares are in favour of Bismarck. As long 
as there is danger of war, so long will the man of blood and iron ” 
rale supreme and rule successfully. That was amply demonstrated at 
the elections of 1887. Bor there are great war ministers and great 
peace ministers. Chatham is an example of the former, Walpole of 
the latter, and Bismarck is as superior to Chatham as a master of 
foreign policy as he is inferior to Walpole as a master of finance. If 
he had only confined his attention to diplomacy and foreign affaire 
be would have been more successful, and Germany would have been 
more prosperous. His opponents admit that he knows Europe ; they 
deny that he knows Germany. But war scares, however useful to the 
Chancellor, are anything but advantageous to the people. Since 1871 
two new rifles have been introduced into the German army ; the third 
is’ soon to be adopted. Just before it was dissolved the last Reichstag 
granted a sum of some sixty-one million marks, or over .£3,1)00,000, 
for new guns and fresh artillery. On the same day a grant of forty- 
six million marks, or £2,300,000, was made on account of the exten- 
sion of the period of military service. The budget estimates for the 
financial year, ending on March 31, 1890, included items of some 
three hundred and sixty-seven million marks, 6r £1 8,350,000, for the 
army, and thirty-five million-marks, or £1,750', 000, for the navy. But 
that was not all. There -must be added the extraordinary expenditure 
for naval and military purposes, amounting to eighty-Beven million 
marks, or £4,350,000. These huge grants are no doubt necessary 
under the existing state of affairs, when Germany may be assailed upon 
two quarters at once, iq. Posen and* in Elsass ; but this vast burden 
presses most heavily on the tax-payer. The Radicals made it a 
reproach of the late Cartel ’’-Reichstag, which was “ born of fright,” 
that it was so extravagant. Says the Frankfurter Z> stung, singing a 
naan of victory over the fallen National Liberals, “ may the earth 
be lighter to them than they were in their life to the German empire.” 
And while the system of mili tarism makes the workmen discontented, 
it spreads the contagion of Socialism by bringing recruits, hitherto 
untainted, into oontact with their socialist fellow-soldiers in the 
barracks. And by way of .making matters worse, the more cultured 
recruit* are so badly treated by ihe officers, that the Emperor has 
actually issued a rescript to the army,’ inculcating the virtue of 
- forbearance. * s . 

But if this large military expenditure is necessary for the -safety 
of the great empire, which lies, unfortunately for its peace, in the 
centra of 'Europe* the, same plea cannot be urged* in defonoe of the 
oMt^eelonial polity, .-The prese^-Gtesman colonies on the sottth-- 
wash 48$ south-<faat coasts of Africa awl to the worth coast of* New 
Gtoty^tyetoto be to tmprofifoble-to the 'Germans of the nineteenth 
fampi ii THT^ 1 Brandenburg-AMCto Company to the Germans of 
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the seventeenth century. At the time when other European powers 
were planting colonies all over the world, Germany did not exist as 
a State. And to-day, when she is the strongest State upon the 
Continent, it is too late. The habitable world has been long since 
divided and parcelled out among the nations. Colonial posses- 
sions, even though they be dismal sands or barren coral-reefs, can 
now-a-days only be acquired by conquest or annexation. But the 
German Government has quite enough to do at home, without 
annexing another Elsass in the Pacific , and more Polish provinces in 
Africa. Elsass was necessary to the protection of South Germany, 
but foreign settlements beyond the seas could scarcely protect them- 
selves. Only an island can afford to colonise with impunity, and 
eVen in the case of an island, each fresh Colony is a fresh hostage 
to fortune. In the event of a European war, the German Empire 
would be attacked at home ; her armies would be engaged on her 
too numerous frontiers, her fleet would be occupied in the Baltic and 
the North Sea. Meanwhile the colonies would be at the mercy of 
the first comer. As it is, they cost much and produce little, except 
an increase of the navy and the naval estimates. It is barely six 
years since this policy was commenced, and yet it has already led to 
international disputes. There was the quarrel with Spain about the 
Caroline Islands, there was the misunderstanding with England 
about Angra Pequena. The sole gain to Germany is the prestige 
acquired by the meeting of the Congo Conference at Berlin. Yet 
the late Iteichstag granted a yearly subsidy of nine hundred thousand 
marks * or £45,000, to a line of steamers to the East Coast of Africa. 
It was clearly demonstrated that there was but little trade, and but 
small hope of developing it. tC Everywhere in Africa,” said one good 
mercantile authority, “ we are beaten out of the field* by the English.” 
It was argued that if such* air enterprise had been profitable, the 
merchants of Hamburg would have taken the matter tip 'on their own 
account. But the Reichstag was only following the example of its 
predecessor. Four years ago a larger subsidy of some £220,000 was 
granted to 'the North German Lloyd for the purpose of promoting a 
line with Australia. % Two million marks, or £100,000 was voted last 
November for Major Wissmann’s expedition ; it is stated that the 
he w parliament will be asked to Set' aside a further sum for the same 
purpose. But other European powers have colonies, so ♦Germany 
must needs have colonies also, just as some States imagine that they ' 
are not great nations until they have contracted a great national 
debt. So Herr Righter, the leade$ of the Radical party, declared 
to his constituents that he was “ opposed to the expensive colonial 
policy of the Government, which costs us much blood and treasure 
and plunges us into adventures.” * 

.» These late elections were the first that had been held sihee the 
death of the old Emperor William. In Germany, as in England 
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parliament is not terminated by the demise of the Crown, and this 
is the first opportunity which the electorate has had of expressing its 
opinions since the founder of the empire passed away. Now it is 
only natural that the influence of the young Emperor should be not 
nearly so strong as the influence of the old Emperor. William II. 
is a young man, William I. was an old man. William II. has done 
little, William I. had done much". , He had created the empire, he 
had protected it from war; he was in complete harmony with his 
great adviser, he had declared that he would never dismiss him from 
his side. But it is not so clear that his grandson agrees so entirely 
with the policy of Prince Bismarck. There were * the Imperial 
rescripts, there was the resignation of the Minister of Commerce. 
When the electors voted for the Government at former elections they 
must have felt that they had pleased the Empferor, whom they 
adored. Some disapproved of the policy of the Government, but 
every one reverenced the Sovereign. But another influence has been 
at work, that of the late Emperor Frederick. Frederick III.* only 
reigned ninety-nine days, but he did more for Liberalism in 
Germany than any of his predecessors on the throne. He was deeply 
imbued with liberal ideas ; he admired the machinery and aims of 
the English Constitution. William I. once declared to King Max, 
of Bavaria, that the . government of a nation resembled the regulation 
of the bed of a river. u The dams,” he. said, “ must be neither too 
broad nor too narrow ; in Hanover and Hesse they are too narrow, 
in England they are, too broad.” That was certainly not the opinion 
of the Emperor Frederick. He believed in the beautiful aphorism of 
Ranke, that true kingship consists in educating the minds of men. 
He was determined that the representatives of the people should 
represent the real opinions of the people. Almost the sole official 
act of his short reign was to secure this end. The Radical party 
had complained in the Reichstag that the Government was in the 
habit of exercising undue influence upon the elections. William I. 
would have done nothing, Frederick III. issued a rescript. He 
enjoined upon the Prussian Ministry the necessity o*f ensuring 
perfect freedom of election. Von Puttkamer, that same amiable 
Minister who declared some years ago that it was the duty of all 
administrative officials to vote for the Government candidates, and 
that those who tad done so would receive the thanks of the 
* Emperor, took the hint and retired from the Ministry of the Interior. 
But the> Imperial rescript has produced results far more lasting than 
the retirement of an unpopular Minister. l£ was a sign of the 
times, whioh every one could read. It will scarcely Jba necessary for 
Herr Richter to complain a second time in the Reichstag that the 
elections are manipulated, or the votes unduly influenced. Even 
Prince Bismarck has been forced to admit that his former^lectioneer- 
ing agent was “ a good rider, but he rode into every puddle.” 
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But the Emperor Frederick has assisted German Liberalism, not 
only by what he did, but by what he suffered. • We have not yet 
forgotten in this country the furious invectives which were poured 
forth day after day by # the most prominent organs of the Cartel press' 
against the eldest daughter of our Sovereign. It is not likely that 
the 'less prejudiced portion of the German electorate has forgiven 
them. He ‘who sows the wind, says the proverb, will reap the 
storm. Even the Government seems ashamed of what was done, if 
not by its sanction, at least without its prohibition. Prince Bismarck 
has not spared the press when it has attacked himself ; if he had 
^lifted his little, finger, it dared not have said a word about “ petti- 
coat government.” But a few weeks ago the editor of one of the 
chief newspapers of the Cartel, party had an opportunity vouchsafed 
him of meditating a palinode in the deep seclusion of one of his 
Prussian Majesty’s prisons. The history of English journalism, tfven 
in times .of great popular excitement, even in the heat of partisan 
strife,, contains few such passages as /abounded some eighteen 
months pgo in the columns of that high-class journal, the Koelnische 
Zciiung .. 

Prince Bismarck has thus been brought face to face with an 
adverse majority of considerable strength ; but that is no reason wKy 
•he should retire before the enemy. Any fresh parliamentary 
struggle would be mere child’s-play compared with the four years’ 

. battle against the Prussian Chambers in the sixties. Nor has the 
Reichstag the constitutional powers of the English House of 
Commons. The position of the Chancellor does not depend upon 
its vote. * Her is the servant of the empire, not of the constituencies'. 
His responsibility is moral, not legal. In this transitional stage of 
German history, it is, in our opinion, very undesirable that Liberal 
institutions should be adopted with too great rapidity. When peace 
is once assured, they will come as a matter of ‘course. Two things 
are essential to the existence of a great continental State. It should 
be strong, and it should be free. In peaceful times freedom is more 
desirable, thun strength, but in unsettled times, like the present, 
strength is more necessary than freedom. It is for this reason that 
the Septennate is indispensable.* It is for this reason that the central 
power must be* strong. It- was because the central power was so 
weak that the Holy Roman Empire succumbed to 'Napoleon, it was 
from the same cause, that the Bund crumbled away. But excessive 
centralisation has its disadvantages. The union of many offices and 
vast powers in the hands of one man checks the political education 
of the people* It gives them no experience of affairs, the Ministers 
become machines, the power of initiative is lost. Whom the strong man 
is gone, "none can bend the bow of Ulysses. It:is in the German 
Empire as was Under the Second Empire m France. • Ifa .great 
statesmen were produced by the system of personal governp^mV 
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When Napoleon fell there was no one, who had experience of office, 
except M. Thiers, and he belonged to the period anterior to the 
Ejnpire. Like Sir Robert Walpole, and like the younger Pitt, 
Bismarck chooses nonentities for his Ministers. - As long as they 
agree with him, it is ‘well ; but if they venture to express disapproval 
of his designs, they find themselves compelled to retire, naturally 
66 from ill-health.” When he ceases to take part in public affairs, 
bis great office may be divided, or, as he has himself hinted, the 
•Emperor may act as his own Chancellor. 

It will not be difficult for Prince Bismarck to form a coalition in 
the Reichstag. He has done so before, he can do so again. The most 
obvious combination would be that of the Conservatives and the 
Catholic Centre. The Oulttirkampf is now ajb an end ; the tC May 
laws ” are almost all repealed. * Except on religious questions, the 
Catholics' are almost at one with the Conservatives ; they approve of 
protection, they are naturally the party of authority. But they are 
opposed to exceptional legislation, by which the Government can 
permanently banish the Socialist agitators from their liomes.^ They 
cannot forget the fate of; their own bishops. Bismarck has already 
acted as “ Windthorst’s attorney,” Windiliorst has declared that ho 
prefers Bismarck to. the Prussian bureaucracy. The German Empire 
is entering- upon a .period of trial ; two difficulties lay before it when 
it sprang into life ; it has made peace* with the Catholics and the 
Pope, it has yet to combat the dangers of Socialism. But of one 
thing wo may rest assured, that whatever be the dissensions within 
its borders in time of peace, they would vanish in an instant at the 
alarm of war. Parties may differ about internal government, but 
everyone is agreed that the Empire shall be maintained. There 
may be a few Socialists who care nothing for nationalities, who look 
for a world-empire of peace ; but such aims are visionary. We shall 
have the advantage before long of heating the formulated plans of 
the Social Democrats through the mouths of their accredited repre- 
sentatives in the Imperial Parliament. - 


The foregoing pages were written early in March. Meanwhile 
the unexpected has occurrred. To the surprise of every one, the 
•most powerful statesman of the century has resigned all his posts, 
and has retired into private life. Beyond all doubt the resignation 
of Prince Bismarck is the most important event in European .politics 
since the foundation of the German Empire. No statesman since 
Metternich has held office so long ; ho statesman since Mettemich 
has been so completely identified with a system. * And as it was 
then, ,so will it be now, the system of Bismarck, like tlje system of 
Mettemich, will fall with its creator. However much we may 
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dislike the policy of the Chancellor at home, we cannot but regard 
his retirement with alarm and regret. It . was the great glory of 
Bismarck that he preserved by peace what he had created by war. 
International problems, which less experienced men wonld have 
solved by the sword, he solved by the magic of his name and the 
greatness of his influence. The work of German unity once 
accomplished, he was the persistent upholder o‘f the peace of Europe. 
He, and he alone, could hold in check the wild storm-winds of. 
European politics. Under the guidance of a mere soldier like 
Caprivi, or a mere official like Von Boetticher, who can guarantee 
the peaceful development of the German Empire ? And will a 
young and inexperienced ruler, conscious of his own ability, and 
eager for distinction, will he succeed in giving Europe another 
twenty years -of peace? It is easy to criticise the home policy of 
Prince Bismarck ; but great men, like great books, are above the 
ordinary canons of criticism; they are a law unto themselves. And 
as a Foreign Minister, who shall say where he has erred ? Like 
Shakespeare’s hero, he did 

“ bestride the narrow world, 

Like a Colossus ; and wo petty men • 

Walk under his huge legs.” 

■ • W. Miller., 



THE ORIGIN OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 


It is right and wrong, not good and evil, that outline the limits of 
a theory of morals. The rule of right and wrong is of .the nature 
of a standard or a guiding line. The test of good and evil is of the 
nature of a touchstone. Conduct is judged by the rule. Nature is 
put to the test. The era of right and wrong began at an, evolution- 
ary epoch which is but as of yesterday, compared with the origin of 
good and evil. . Right and wrong date from the infancy of society, 
and^ are the invention of men. Good and evil are as old as* life. 
Just as there is.no music or noise in nature outside the drum of an 
ear, so there is neither good nor evil but to things that live. The 
mystery of good and evil is the mystery of life. Is there any 
mystery of wrong- — moral evil as it has come to be called ? The 
inventions of men can always be explained ; and the facts in the 
case of right and wrong are not exceptionally obscure. 

Conduct is right or wrong, and there are two sources of conduct 
which are not only distinct but antagonistic. Elements issue from 
them as hostile in nature as they are alien in origin. The achieve- 
ment of morality is the producing of some degree of harmony among 
these conflicting elements. Human progress is the enhancement of 
that harmony. The one source of conduct is the man himself — the 
individual, with all his needs and wants within him. The other is 
society — an arrangement made by men for their convenience and 
advantage as individuals, which, in all its Protean shapes, has always 
necesarily proved itself the origin of wrong, of so-called moral evil, 
the only evil that comes under notice in. a science of human conduct. 
In this aspect of the subject, and employing the term evil in a sense 
that is quite prevalent*,* Society is the Origin of Evil. 

The ultimate elements of conduct from the individual source — like 
the original and final activities of every form of organic, especially 
# animal, life — arc not far to seek ; and ethical science has fared badly 
from attempts made to go farther and in other directions. They 
are : — 

First, the need of nourishment, a lifelong source of conduct. 

Second, the impulse to propagate, mighty during our maturity. 

Third, the instinct of self-defence, which readily becomes ag- 
gressive : Minerva’s shield with Medusa’s head inserted.^ 

These three facts are necessary and sufficient to explain human 
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conduct, from the individual point of view. They are postulates of 
moral science. They have regulated the lines of every shape, shift, 
and advance of civilisation. They are the three fates that reigned 
before, and rule above, the Jupiter Optimus Maximus of society. 

. They are motive forces, the* positive factors of * conduct. The 
elements of conduct from the other source, of social origin, are . 
negative. They differ from the three elements of individual origin 
as forms of action differ from forces. They are rules laid down by 
men for the regulation of nature ; negative imperatives addressed to 
energies. ; Their standing formula is, “ Thou shalt not.” 

It would be safe to assert ‘that if the- earliest moral precepts of* 
the different races of men were on record, or could be got at by any 
means* they would all exhibit? this formula of restraint addressed to 
1 those three individual activities. There is. one code very available, 
the age of which is disputed, but which contains — perhaps embedded 
in iporo recent formations, like Silurian pebbles in boulder-»clay— the • 
three inevitable moral maxims of primeval society. The sixth, seventh, 
and eighth precepts of that Hebrew code of religion and # morals, 
the venerable Ten Commandments, are fillings up of the formula. 
The five which precede and the two which follow them are, evidently, 
an outcome of considerable advance of society in religious thought, 
social order, the possession of property, and the regulation of Speech. 
But the sixth, “Thou shalt not kill,” is a restraint on- the aggressive- 
ness of the instinct of self-defence. The seventh, “ 4 Thou shalt not 

commit adultery,” is an outer limit to the, propagative impulse. The 
eighth, “ Thou shalt not steal,” is a regulation of the mode* of 
supplying 'the need of nourishment. Th^se three limitations of 
nature, violations of earlier laws, are assumed as the basis of a 
rational theory of right and wrong, or of society, which is the same 
thing. They view society at its barest, if not at its best. They 
are the three Laws of Morals in thp scientific sense in which we 
speak of the three Laws of Motion. Newton Imagined a state of 
things— bodies at rest or in uniform motion, not acted on by forces— 
which is implied in the phenomena of motion, but is beyond" the 
utmost reach of direct perception. So the ^ remote beginnings of 
society have to be imagined, and the imaginations will provi^ to have 
been shaped by truth, if, like Newton’s laws, t|iey expjfin^^ phe^- 
mena with the least possible complication, of assumption ; amh* 
certainly, with po .assumption more jdfficidt' to' .tt&ftpWana tijan 
phenomena themselves. ’ ^ 

The laying on of these limitations, ai|d ,the w 

the Organic Jrains, right and w^g^'was ’ 

prog^fc ifel eppch h 'so long' * age? b| to 

1 the Egyptians five 6r ten thousand" years 
inquirers y/keri men Hirst bhgafi tjp reflect on r to 

be wondered at*— invented an imaginary. generation 6% right and 
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wrong, immensely more difficult to explain than the facts to be 
explained. Such a wonderful event, they* said, could only occur in 
a higher sphere, and before the foundation of the world. Remote 
antiquity charmed their gaze as it still has power to charm, .for their 
devout imaginations are held as solemn facts to-day. A, sense of 
right and wrong in man, and its so-called special faculty, conscience, 
is widely, and on many intellectual heights, held to be 1 the’ clearest 
evidence that this mighty universe is not fortuitous and fatherless. 
The birthplace of right and wrong is, notwithstanding, stamped on 
them, and in plain legible characters, to be seen and read by all who 
will hold them up to the light and look— the best way to dissolve a 
charm. They are of the earth, very earthy, invented and sanctioned 
by society, wherever it has taken shape:* only there and always 
there. A sense of their homeliness on earth should* be wholesome, 
/the fiction of an eternal and immutable morality is injurious^ 

. It is to bo remarked, more particularly, that right conduct, or 
virtue, is living under restraint ; wrong conduct, or vice, is pursuance 
of a course shaped by nature before the need of restraint asserted 
itself. There is nothing novel in these remarks. We all feel the 
truth pf them. They are implied in the traditions of teaching, 
training, example, held as so necessary to induce us to enter in at 
the strait gate and keep on the narrow w^y of virtue, and to keep 
away from the wide ancient gate, of massive Cyclopean structure, 
through which the broad way of vice is easily entered upon. But, 
however old the remark is, it has to be emphasized that ^virtue is 
originally negative ; vice, positive. 

The slow, tedious, and, for ages in primeval times, all but imper- 
ceptible triumphs of negative' imperatives over positive impulses will 
not be difficult to imagine, but need not be dwelt on now. .We know 
that, in times of which there is some record, invisible powers* were 
freely appealed to; gods, oracles, miracles were invented; great 
religions sprang into being and have been fostered by society, as 
auxiliaries , ip the everlasting conflict. In our own time — -for in 
every age there are all the ages — the struggle still is fierce ; but 
society is proud Of its triumphs. The fertility of virtue is ‘wonder- 
ful, but the blighting influences* ever at work perplex the* cultivators 
of morals. . The virtues ar,e gloried in as entirely a society crop*; the 
vices are ‘the tares. But tares, ‘like weeds in general, pre of 'great 
interest to the scientist. There Would be no science of botany* if 
everybody treated weeds us the farbier does. * The weeds hate also 
practical uses — many of them of a J medicinal kind. And as moral 
science, like mediCalscienco, owes Jits origin to disease, < a study of 
the ^ simples * in morals may be as beneficial as an analogous 1 Study 
. has j^royed in medicine. It is the only way to diagnose the>disease. 
It leads up to its origin. Thp virtues are right by the* sanction of 
society.' The vices are wrong by the selfr^ame mode of qualification. 
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The source of the vices is nature herself. Here, it may be remarked 
in passing, we get a glimpse of some rational meaning in the phrase 
“ original sin,” and a hint at why the 41 natural man ” has so long 
been , held in supreme disregard. It is Society that calls the original 
and the natural sinful — society as against the individual; the principle 
of order as against the element of liberty. 

That conduct is qualified as right or wrong by the all-sufficient 
sanction of society should read like one of the baldest of truisms, a 
merely verbal proposition, a variation on the meaning of words. But 
twins as right and wrong are, society has never handsomely acknow- 
ledged the paternity of the darker one. It has been reluctant to 
look at the truth of this* matter. In the spirit of Adam, it has both 
repudiated blame, and laid it on another. The reasons for this 
deserve close attention, but need not at present complicate a simple 
line of argument. The other is the individual/ It is a cunning 
evasion. Collectively, the individuals who make up society are not 
to blame for wrong, while each individual apart is an original spring 
of the mischief. The explanation of moral . evil by human depravity, 
meaning by that the corruption of individual human nature, is a 
doctrine of old renown. Jt has breathed life into .religions and 
philosophies. It informs public opinion. It guards jealously those 
cruelties in criminal codes which it has originated. Driven by stress 
of argument to mystify and magnify the fictitious corruption, the 
teachers of this doctrine invented original sin, thus surcharging the 
moral atmosphere with element s of self-degradation to the individual, 
and holding dalliance with inducements to despair. This doctrine 
concerning the corruption of human nature is distressing ; but it 
is also absurd, and beside the question. It is vague talk about evil 
obscuring the question of wrong; and it means* that the corrupt 
nature of man is absolutely evil. Absolute evil is not admitted. 
It is inconceivable. The phrase is a contradiction in terms. * Good 
and evil are relative terms. If the young lion roars for food and is 
fed, it is good* for the young lion, .but bad for the animal* it feeds on. 
So victory is good for the conqueror, bad for the conquered. It is 
the sartle all over. Every aspect of human progress frowns evil on 
many interests. ’ Suppose absolute evil admitted in the case of 
human nature. • A thing absolutely evil would be evil in all circum- 
stances. That is what the phrase means. It would d6 evil. . It 
would evade or transgress every rule made for good. When right 
was good it would do wrong. If not, what then? If itcoulfl be 
constrained to do right by regulation, we should have a power abso- 
lutely evil properly described as righteous ; thus displaying righteous- 
ness opposed to goodness on clear open ground, to the serious 
depreciation of righteousness* It .is a vague and vain philosophy. 
Let us turn from it; 

There is no quality in nature and her operations, viewed in them- 
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selves', except that they are natural. Whether they are good or evil 
is a question- affecting the conditions of life. The. three primary 
forces of individual human nature are instances bf nature at work, 
and the mind is in an unhealthy* state that regards them, in thorn- 
selves,* as other than wonderfully beautiful. There is ho quality of 
right or wrong in their natural operation. * It is sanction that 
imposes such quality ; aiid the sanction is given by society, Just 
as a commercial transaction may, by Act of Parliament, be consti- 
tuted such a crime as smuggling, so, as a general truth, society by 
defining right originates wrong. , The best illustrations of such & 
simple? aud obvious' truth should be supplied by that elementary 
literatim' of society which, feeing the earliest, is always religious ; 
and, naturally, comes to be held as sacred. The terrific power of 
sanction as affecting an act characterless enough in itself is asserted, 
without reserve, at the beginning of the literature which we repute 
sacred. It is the act of eating, one of the activities enforced by the 
need of nourishment. There is nothing wrong in eating fruit 
moderately, if you get it honestly, and if there is nothing wrong 
with the fruit. I 3 ut we are taught that eating fruit “ good for 
food/’ which had been arbitrarily forbidden, brought disaster on the 
whole human race. The prohibition to eat enlarged portentously 
the significance of the act of eating, and created the condition out’ 
of which universal ruin sprang, at a bite. It may be objected that the 
story is not agreed on ast an historical event. ‘ It would, in these 
days, be a reproach to a ’-mans understanding to say of him that he 
held it as recording ai\ actual occurrence in time. But truth is 
often caged in myth. In that ancient and utterly improbable story 
there lurks the truth regarding the arbitrary origin of right and 
wrong. That truth lias been veiled as learning advanced^ and scare 
stars in the daytime by the dispersion of light. Still it is- a truth * 
of the first magnitude in a healthy science of conduct. It is true 
tdso that- society is not the name given to the supreme authority, 
who, to discourage ^ education among the lower orders, imposed a 
restriction on eating one kind of fruit. The religious literature that 
becomes sacred is not written about abstractions. The romance of 
religion is the hiding of its power. It is the sacred story that tells 
on mankind. Principles are persons till men grow the intellectual 
wii\gs that ease them up a little into the rarer atmosphere of general 
truths. 

The Hebrew literature, like all early writings, is rich in varied 
illustrations of the truth, regarding the origin of right and wrong. 
We shall borrow one more. It Shows how society can relax its own 
restrictions, and that “Thou shall) not steal ” tfas meant strictly only 
fc t the individual. That very necessary restraint has worked itself 
so well into a law of. nature with the vast majority of civilized men 
that," iii our day, even starvation is not accepted as a plea for indi- t 
. Vol. 133. — No. 4.4 . -2 a 
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vidual stealing. Bat a sanction of sufficient strength to put down 
stealing by one people from another, society stealing, has not yet 
been established oh the earth. Such a thought was far from the 
minds of the writers of Hebrew literature. It puts on record with 
approval that the Israelites wer.e ordered to steal from the Egyptians. 
The terms of the onder are interesting: “ I will give this people 
favour in the sight of the Egyptians,’ and it shall come to pass that 
when ye go ye shall not go empty : but every woman shall borrow of 
her neighbour, and of her that sojourneth in her house, jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment ; and ye shall put them upon 
your sons, and upon yonr daughters ; and ye shall spoil the Egyp- 
tians.” And they did it. The border between stealing and borrow- 
ing with a view to spoil is a narrow one; but orders from the supreme 
authority would broaden it — if any of the women felt a scruple as 
to playing the mean part assigned them. These orders rendered it 
right, and their duty to spoil the Egyptians. The principle has 
been widely acted* on since, and is still in vigorous working order. 
Happily, however, there are many who think it bad, notwithstanding 
the authority of nameless Hebrew chroniclers. Different societies- — 
nations they are called — have begun to see that it will be to their 
interest not to steal from one another, and thus there is being 
originated international right and wrong in respect of stealing. 

That a sense of right and wrongs is an outcome of social con- 
ditions could be best macje plain by a study of the regulations of 
the master-passion, that germ of love, if one might, without .offence, 
state the , argument fully and freely. The plant arrays itself in 
flower, and fruit is that beauty in maturity. It ,is so in all life’s 
children, motionless and moving. But — and for strong reasons— 
the kindly impulse in man has been so much blamed, blushed at, 
apologized for, shut off from speech, as a power evil in itself, 
absolutely evil, bad before the invention of wrong, that it might 
weaken one's argument to do more than indicate where the best* 
reasons .in support of it are to be looked for. If that impulse were 
evil in itself — which it is not — then w<*uld marriage be a consecra- 
tion of evil. It is only an attempt to hide this by the scanty veil 
of a word, to call marriage a Sacrament instead of a civil contract. 
To employ priest or parson instead of sheriff or registrar is a similar 
device. Marriage laws and customs are inventions of mankind for 
the regulation of a power in which they resemble closely the popular 
imagination of a creator. It is these laws and customs that deter- 
mine the right and wrong of human procreation and all its circum- 
stances. The number, of wives, for example, is a question of detail, 
as any one may see who looks abroad on the world, or back in time. 
Expediency, comfort, and the exigencies of Social order at the time 
of the shaping of marriage laws and customs would settle such 
questions of detail ; and they, in turn, would themselves be settled 
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by, among other influences, climate afld a country’s need of a larger 
or less population. 

The instinct of self-defence pervades organic nature, and, in com- 
bination with the other two primary forces in all living things, it 
becomes aggressive. To it is due all that is called cruelty in crea- 
tion, although we look in vain through nature for any sense of 
cruelty in the preying of living things one upon another. The sense 
of cruelty seems to be a development in civilized man. Not only 
animals, plants also display arrangements for self-defence if one* may 
not speak of an instinct in plants. On their stems there are thorns 
and prickles, viscid exudations, and other insect traps; on their 
flowers, beautiful hairliko formations in protection of, especially, the 
reproductive organs. A thorny defence developed to meet a fresh 
emergency of danger is not unknown to botany. 

To speak of right, or Wrong in reference to the * activity of the 
original instinct of self-defence in man is to misuse language. 
That instinct is the potentiality of social life, the seed-bud of 
society, tho germ of duty. Its natural aggressiveness is heated by 
friction in society. “ Thou shalt not kill,” is a restraint laid on this 
aggressiveness ; and, as might be expected, it is an elastic rule of 
right and wrong. For it shows society regulating its own formative 
principle. It is an elastic rule ! As far as words go, it prohibits the 
wresting of dear life from any living thing. Cruelty to animals has 
been very properly branded as wrong in this country ; but killing 
them for sport is not yet regarded as cruelty to animals. Passing 
by also the feats of man, the arch destroyer, in the way of killiug 
flocks and herds, and every kind of u lower” animal, winged, legged, 
crawling, finned, let us take the prohibition in its obvious intention, 
as forbidding man to kill his brother man. The rule lias been 
relaxed to allow of the long red roll of the killed in war, and of the 
lurid list of the, hanged, beheaded, and otherwise capitally killed. 
Society has sanctioned these relaxations, and, of course, they are 
right, notwithstanding the rule. Duelling is not called wrong till 
society no longer needs it ; *till forces of the nature of police are 
strong enough to let it be dispensed with. 'Justifiable homicide is a 
legal verdict ; if the act of killing a man were wrong in itself, such 
a verdict would be a crime. The, avenger of blood has all through 
the ages commanded more dr less sympathy — less as society gets into 
the way of doing without him. People who kill, say for political 
reasons, have still a large public to applaud them ; all the more if 
they are killed themselves for the killing they ’ have done. If the 
applauding public becomes, as has not seldom happened, % the dominant 
public, then the killers who were killed are worshipped. Their 
names become sacred. They are the stuff out of which patriots, 
heroes, martyrs are made. -Society grades the wrong of ^killing, and 
gives flames to the degrees. 4 bad name is murder. But a 
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motiveless murder is hardly recognised in courts of law, or anywhere 
else. When the motive is got at, it is always some advantage or 
disadvantage created by' society. It can be no other than acquire- 
ment of property, concealment of infamy, inability to meet claims, 
revenge for wrongs, or some other incident of social arrangements, 
for which society, and not the individual, is ultimately to be held 
responsible. Society defines and gives quality to the deed, and 
supplies the motive. * 

To conclude from the instances advanced that, as a general truth, 
society, the arbiter of right, is the. origin of w.rong, of moral evil, is 
inevitable. In fulfilling this high function society transgresses laws 
of nature, of individual human nature, and that is the ultimate secret 
of sin on the earth. Those laws cannot be effaced. The forces they 
reveal, are mighty Workers of metamorphoses, like life in the 
acanthus, they shoot up blossoms all around and beautify the clogs 
that .are thoughtlessly laid on them and crush them. Hence love, 
duty, and all their graceful kindred. 

The duty of the individual to society is the burden of traditional 
moral teaching. It is a wholesome and needful lesson. A lesson 
more needful and wholesome, but less heard 1 of, is the duty of society 
to the individual. Society has been blinded to its duty by being 
taught that atonement is .due to it from the, iddividual. .Only the 
original transgressor can effectually atone. . The atonement of 
charity is due to the individual from society. 'Charity, daintily be- 
lauded as a beautiful exercise of .voluntary* kindness, is a rational 
duty. Under a sense of that duty, society would gradually yield to a 
bent* of moral feeling more favourable to habitual brotherly kindness 
than is the mood that is fostered by the traditional’ theory. 



THIRTY YEARS OF COLONIAL 
‘GOVERNMENT . 1 


Whatever may be said as to the Respective merits of the army, 
navy, and , civil service of Great Britain, when compared with the 
corresponding services of foreign Powers, it is beyond dispute that in 
the matter of our Colonial and Indian services, so far as they are 
supplied from our island home, wo may justly boast of standing 
“ easily first.” This proud’ position is undoubtedly duo to the innate 
characteristics of our race that qualify us to succeed where earlier 
colonising nations failed, and to which we owe our present prece- 
dency atnong the peoples of the world, and upon which we must 
base our sole and entire hope of maintaining and strengthening our 
united Empire. # Too little has, hitherto, been known of the daily 
life and ©f the laborious details incident to the career of our Colonial 
Governors, and we welcome the two handsome volumes lately 
published by Messrs. Longmans as affording a graphic and complete 
sketch of the public and domestic life of one of ojur most eminent 
.pro-consuls, and who for the long ‘space of thirty years has been 
carrying on the Government of the Queen with the happiest results 
in the Greater Britain beyond the seas. Successively appointed 
Governor of Queensland, New Zealand, Victoria, Mauritius, and Hong 
Kolig, Sir George Bowen has found the life cJf a Colonial Governor 
so congeifial and so healthful that he lias been absent on leave 
front his various posts for a period of little more than eighteen 
months in the course of his seryice of over thirty years. But his 
statesmanlike and liberal conception of the duties of his position* as 
the Queen’s representative has reacted in very happy fashion upon 
himself ; and we findliim at all times abreast of not only the political 
affairs of Europe — of which, indeed, his post would naturally compel 
him to be cognisant — but also of * affairs appropriate to the most 
polished and refined of modern European salons. The passage in 
which he sets out his* estimate of his duties occurs in a despatch to the 
Duke of Newcastle (then Secretary for the Colonies), and is dated 
from Government House, Brisbane, April 7, 18(50. Notwith- 
standing the lapse of thirty years since the words were written, 

i Thirty of .Colonial Government . ' * A Selection from the Despatches and 

Letters o«£ the Right Hon. Sir George Ferguson Bowen, G.C.M.G. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Foole. 4 London: Lonj^nans, Green •& Co. 1889.* 
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they remain as wise and appropriate as they were at that date, and 
well deserve to be recorded. Sir George Bowen says : — 

“ . . . . The Governor of each of the Colonies in this group is 
expected not only to act as the head of society ; to encourage literature , 
science , and art; to keep alive by personal visits to every district 
under his jurisdiction the feelings ef loyalty to the Queen, and of 
attachment to the mother-country, and so to cherish what may be termed 
the Imperial sentiment; but- he is also expected, as head of the Adminis- 
tration, t q maintain, with the assistance of hiS Executive Council, a, 
vigilant control and supervision over every department of the public 
service. Ia short, he is in a position in which he can exercise an influence 
over the whole course of affairs exactly proportionate to the strength of his 
character, the activity of his mind and body, the capacity of .his under- 
standing, and the extent of his knowledge.” 1 

After a perusal of the above sentences, we can understand why 
so few Colonial Governors return home enriched in worldly wealth 
from their residence in the colonies ; and, to some extent, we are 
enabled to appreciate how it is that so many of our colonial country- 
men — democratic as they are in most respects — still Ct so dearly 
love a lord ! * u Strength of body,” which Sir George couples with 
strength, of mind, as a necessary essential to a governor, had just 
been demonstrated to be one of his own qualifications when he wrote 
to the Duke, by his riding “ one day, to the delight, of the Centaurs 
— I mean of the squatters — and without the slightest fatigue seventy 
miles in eight hours — of course, with a change of horses.” 2 

There is still an enormous multitude of home-staying Britons who 
believe the Australian colonies to be the abode of folk who have to 
rough things terribly, unless they happen to live in one of the few 
cities. We commend to their study the following picture of the 
state of districts in Queensland traversed by Sir George in the first 
of his many progresses , through that colony. In the letter to the 
Duke of Newcastle, from which we have already quoted, Sir George 
expresses the surprise and admiration with which his jourtey across 
the Darling Downs had filled him 

. “ Even before 1 left England I knew by report the rich natural resources 
am! the picturesque beauty of this district. But leconfess that I was not 
fully* prepared for so wonderfully rapid an advance in all that can promote 
and adorn civilization, an advance which has taken place during the fourth 
•part of an average lifetime. Not only have 1 seen vast herds of horses 
and cattle, and countless flocks of sheep overspreading the valleys and 
forests, which, within the memory of persons who have yet scarcely 
attained to the age of manhood, were tenanted only by wild animals And 
by a few wandering savages ; not only have I travelled over roads beyond 
all comparison superior to the means of communication which existed less 
than a century ago in many parts of the United Kingdom; . , • not only 
have I admired these and other proofs of material progress, but I have also 
found hij/he houses of the long chain of aettlers, who have entertained me 

1 Thirty Teats of Colonial Government, vol. i. p, 125. . 

* Jbtd. vol 1. p> 122. 
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with such cordial hospitality, all the comforts and most of the luxuries and 
refinements of the houses of country gentlemen in England?'* 1 

In a letter to Herman Merivale, written three days later than the 
•one to "the Duke, the residences of the squatters are said to contain 
“ carpets and curtains, plate and pianos, champagne add crinoline 
[so the fashions of the fair were not neglected], in places where 
fifteen years before the face of a white man had never been .seen.” 
Alluding to the great wealth of the u shepherd kings” of Queensland, 
a story is told to the effect that many of them, still in the prime of 
life, look back to the old days when they -lived in huts, and, in the 
absence of ready-money, used to play whist with each other for slurp 
points and a bullock on the. rubber ! 

On May 22, 18G0, the first Parliament* of Queensland met at 
Brisbane; and a week later Sir George delivered his opening speech, 
which, commemorating, *as it did, the founding of a new State — 
44 far more than equal in extent to the aggregate of two of the prin- 
cipal monarchies of Europe,” is of a specially interesting character. 
After the customary formalities and compliments had been exchanged, 
the Governor enumerated the chief Bills to be laid before Parliament 
relating to education, police, finances telegraphic communication, and 
the like, and then turned to the question. of the day 

4 ‘ The land question is at once the most comprehensive and the most im- 
portant with which you will have to deal. Queensland embraces a territory 
blest with a. salubrious climate, and with a fertile soil, equivalent, at the 
lowest estimate* to nearly three times the area of France, and nearly ten 
times the area of England and Wales. Along our sea-coast, and on the 
banks of our rivers, we possess millions of acres, which bear the same 
relation to the cotton and sugar which the great pastoral districts of . the 
interior hold to the wool manufactures of the mother- country. Of this 
gigantic patrftnony, the Crown has constituted this Legislature to be the 
guardians and administrators. The control and disposal of the whole are 

in your hands Next to a wise management of the public lands, a 

good system of immigration is, perhaps, the most essential element in the 
prosperity of a new country.” 

• At a moment when the granting of responsible government to 
Western Australia (whose territory exceeds that of Queensland by 
one-third) is about to be seriously discussed, and, in all probability, 
granted with a good grace, in deference to the expression of the 
wishes of the other Australian Colonies rather than from a sense of 
the justness of the demand on the part of the 40,000 West Australian 
colonists, it is, perhaps, pertinent to express an earnest fyope that 
stringent provisions may. be inserted in the enabling Act to 
secure to the Home Government a share in the disposal of the 
illimitable Crown lands, and also to indicate the successful working 
of the Coolie system in operation in the West Indies as suggesting 
a probable means of most quickly developing the vast subtropical 

1 Thirty fears* of Colonial Government f vol, i. p. 128. 
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districts of Queensland,, of South Australia, and of Western 
Australia. , 

The following extracts are alike interesting in themselves and from 
the fact that they are taken from a* letter addressed to Mr. Cobden, 
dated March 18, 1862 ' 

“ I see it reported in the English newspapers that the state of your health 
will require you to take a long sea- voyage, .and to pass a short time in a 
more genial climate than that of Eugland. Do not be startled if I urge 
you to pay me. a visit at the Antipodes. Eecollect that, the journey from 
Lonc\on to Sydney (whence tliei*e are weekly steamers in forty-eight hours 
tq Brisbane) is now a voyage tV agrement of about forty days. Your return 
would also require forty days ; so that if you confine your absence to the 
Parliamentary recess — way,* five months- — you could spend about eight 
weeks with me at Brisbane. During these eight weeks you could learn 
more than in as many years in England of the real condition of Australia, 
and of that most interesting question interesting alike «fco statesmen and 
philosophers — the working in these colonies of the almost purely democratic 
institutions which have been conferred upon them. ..... The climate of 
Brisbane resembles that of Madoira, and it is the resort of invalids from 
all the Australian Colonies, as well as from India and Chinn. The 
summer is rather warm, but very healthy. During the rest of the year 
our climate is delicious. The winter reminds me of <1 succession of the 

• finest days of a Neapolitan winter Pray show this letter to Mr. 

Bright, whose acquaintance [ first had the pleasure of making at your 
house in 1854. , I wish 1 could persuade him also to pay me a visit in 

Australia In his political studies he could he assisted by an old 

schoolfellow and associate in the Anti-Corn Law League, Mr. T. B. Stephens, 
who is now the mayor of the city of Brisbane. You are- doubtless aware 
that vast tracts of tin's territory are admirably suited for thfc growth of 
cotton. Several local cotton companies are already in operation ; but the 
great English manufacturers must embark some portion of their own skill, 
energy, and capital in this enterprise, if cotton is to be grown on an 
extensive scale here, for most of the local capital is invested in wool/’ 1 

When Sir G. Bowen assumed the government of Queensland in 
1859, there was no settlement except in the south-eastern corner. 
Settlers to the Humber, of 25,000 were thinly scattered over a space 
as large as the area of Great Britain. Ilockhampton was the most 
northern * settlement on the coa’st ; pastoralists had scarcely crossed, 
the Darling Downs?. During the eight years of his administration a 
line of new ports was • opened all along the, eastern coast of Queens- 
land, from Rockhampton to Cape York, as well as at the head of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and the pastoral settlers Overspread the whole 
of the interior. Surveying the general development of the cojony 
uniler his genial and statesmanlike rule, Sir George Bowen was well 
justified in remarking : “ Such are the triumphs of peaceful progress ; 
they are victories without injustice or bloodshed ; they are conquests, 
not overman, but over Nature; Hot for this generation alone, but 
for all posterity ; not for England only, but f<5r all mankind.*’ ; 

If Sir George Bowen met with any rebuffs in the course of his 

1 3 * v * * - ■ -- • 

- 1 Thirty Yean of Colonial Govei'nment, v ol. i. pj>. 19JM5. 
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extended rule over so many of our colonies, he and his editor have 
been careful to keep such experiences *so far m the background that 
they are not apparent to the readers of this life-story. On the con- 
trary, these volumes abound in eulogies that proceed from Parliament, 
press, and people in the colonies, and from Ministers and statesmen 
. at home. Interspersed thickly throughout the nine hundred , pages 
we find anecdotes and good stories, and everywhere signs of a happy 
and contented existence. Altogether , we can safely say that no two 
volumes of equal bulk contain so many good things. The first part 
of volume i. is devoted- by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole to an exhaustive. 
Prefatory Memoir of Sir George* in which his political life is traced 
through its progressive stages of Secretary oY Government at Corfu, 
when the Ionian Islands were still under the protectorate of Britain ; 
thence to Queensland, whence, after eight years of govern- 
ment, lie was transferred to New Zealand, over which he ruled from 
1868 to 1873, and was mainly instrumental in bringing to a close the 
protracted Maori war. Shortly after the conclusion of the war, he was 
promoted to the government of Victoria, and whilst in that colony (from 
1873 to 1870) the collision between the two houses of the legislature 
took place upon the question of the payment of members, during 
the whole course of which Sir George seems to have maintained with 
perfect success a position of dignified neutrality.'* Upon leaving 
Victoria in 1 870* Sir George proceeded to Mauritius, and his period 
of sway appears to havd been remarkable for the quiet arid peace 
that prevailed in the island contrasted with the warfare and turmoil 
lie had been concerned with in his two preceding Governments. 
From Mauritius to Hong Kong meant the removal from a post of 
comparative inactivity to one the exposed position of which, on 
Account of the outbreak of hostilities between France and China at 
one time, and v of the threatened war between Britain and Russia at 
a later date, needed all the tact and vigilance possessed by so con- 
summate a ruler of men as Sir George has invariably shown himself. 
Fortunately events so happened that Sir George s laurels were added 
to rather than in aught diminished; and in 1887 the successful Pro- 
Consul' was at liberty to return home, with the full knowledge that 
he might do so without in any degree imperilling the affairs of the 
great eastern colony in which he had spent some of the most 
anxious hours of his life. But even then Sir George had not ceased 
from his labours by land and sea ; and in 1 888 he was, appointed a 
Royal Commissioner to proceed to Malta to inquire and report on 
the arrangement's connected with the new constitution granted to 
that island. With the principal Parliamentary papers connected 
with this mission the, volumes proper end ; but an Epilogue is.added 
which contains an Important letter from the Marquis of Dufierin, in 
which his lordship gives an emphatic approval of the volumes under 
review. Lord Dufferin says : “ I am sure that this will be an 
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excellent book, and will make people understand, better than they 
are sometimes apt to do, what hard and admirable work is performed 
by our Colonial Governors, amongst whom few have had such varied 
or more successful experiences than yourself.” In these remarks’ 
we cordially agree ; but we feel constrained to p6int # out that a 
certain amount of condensation will strengthen the work without * 
making it les6 intelligible. We are constantly informed in minute 
detail, by means of extracts from the colonial newspapers, of events 
of a certain moment, but of comparatively little interest or signi* 
ficance at the present day, and our complaint is that we should 
have so frequently been obliged to Tead through 4 great spaces* (such 
as that from page 86 to page 98, vol. i.), only to find ourselves con- 
fronted immediately afterwards by a concise despatch, written by 
Sir George, in which, in the reduced space of four pages (99 to. 108, 
vol. i.), he compresses all that is material ’in the twelve pages 
preceding. . # We would also add a hint that the index would be 
immensely improved in value if many’ of the proper names, such as 
Xga rmw&li ia , Ngatapa , Ngatiapa, Ngatihaua , Ngatileah ungun v , 
Ngatipora, JVgatiwhatua , were expunged, and some attempt were 
made to assist the political student in his search for the opinions of ■ 
Sir George and his correspondents upon such matters, for instance, 
as the land laws in force in the different colonies, the difficult 
•question of immigration, and the no less necessary subject of 
irrigation, (is well as the condition of the armed forces, and naval 
and military defences of the various colonies. But many things 
may be forgiven to an editor who secures his readers such n\orceaux 
as the stories of Bishop Wilberforce and of Brigham Young. 
Wilberforce, when he was examining the son of an English merchant 
settled in* Greece, was so horrified at the pronunciation of the 
•candidate of certain passages of the Greek Testament, that he cried : 
“ Where did you learn Greek ? ” To which the trembling candidate 
made humble reply, “ At Athens , my lord ! ” And the story of 
Brigham is equally good. It is related that it was Brigham’s custom 
to 'ask any clergyman who might visit Utah to pVeach in the “ Taber- 
nacle.” 

“Warning them that if they said anything against the ‘peculiar’ 
institution (polygamy), he reserved to himself the right of replying at the 
•end of the sermon. Mr. Newman Hall, the well-known Baptist minister, 
was thus invited, .and preached on the parable of the * Rich Man and 
Lazarus.’ In the course of his sermon, he brought in an attack upon 
polygamy ; but wound up with the hope that all present, whether poly- 
gamists or monogamists, would meet at last in ‘ Abrahamjs bosom.’ When 
he sat down, Brigham rose up, and merely said : ‘ My Mormon brethren, 
our reverend friend, Mr. Newman Ilall, has forgotten in his eloquent 
sermon to remind us of one little fact, and that is that Abraham himself 
was cupolygamiet.’ ” ’ 

With a specimen day * of Sir George’s social life we must bring 
this review to a, close, only premising that it is by no means unique 
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in. the records of what we must all consider to have been, through 
threescore years and ten, a strikingly successful and happy life. 

“ It began with a 'reception by the Queen, an<} luncheon at 
Windsor Castle. The same evening he was present at *a dinner 
given in .London by the members of Trinity College, Oxford, of which 
he had been a scholar. . . . . Later on the same night. Sir G-. Bowen 
had accepted an invitation from Mr. Henry Irving to attend the 
representation of Faust at the Lyceum Theatre, and afterwards to a 
supper qn the stage. He. got back from Windsor just in time for 
the Trinity dinner, and he effected his retreat from the dinner just 
in time to see the last act of Faust, and to be received on the stage 
by Mr. Irving in the costume worn as Mephistopheles. On his 
explaining why he had to leave, the dinner before the company dis- 
persed, a prominent politician, present said : ‘ You certainly have 
had an eventful day. You lunch with the (Jurrn, you dine with the 
Trinity , and you sup with the Devil !”’ . # 
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Tiie most untenable as well as the most unwarrantable plea con- 
stantly put forward by the Unionists party *in support of their 
policy and in defence of their conduct is, perhaps, that which alleges 
that they are acting in accordance with the principles of the British 
Constitution. Nor do they ever cease to depounce Mr. Gladstone and 
his follower^ for tjieir unconstitutional and unpatriotic action in sup- 
porting the Irish demand for Home Rule. That their plea is 
erroneous and their denunciations are puerile I shall now endeavour 
to show, while I shall also point out how the Dissentient Liberals 
hav r e deserted the traditions of the great Whig, party, and not — as 
they assert — Mr. Gladstone and his followers. Moreover, I shall 
prove that the Act of Union was not alone an usurpation, but abso- 
lutely unjust, immoral, and illegal according to the highest English 
authorities; and that, since’its adoption, the spirit in whiclr it was 
passed, as the Act itself, as well as the Constitution, have been ruth-, 
lessly violated. 

To start with, if we take the Act of Union, we shall find it was 
egregiously unconstitutional. Ireland had enjoyed for centuries her 
own Parliament and her Constitution, both modelled upon those of 
England, and both fostered and maintained by British rule under 
British. Sovereigns. Indeed, as Burke put it, in his famous speech 
on conciliation with America, Englishmen did pot churlishly “ sit 
down alone to the feast of Magpa Charta*’ for “'Ireland was made 
immediately a partaker, and though the benefits Of English laws and 
liberties were not at first extended to the whole of the kingdom, he 
pointed out how the* boundaries within which were confined. her # 
privileges were also the confines of her authority/- “ Y‘6ur standard/ 1 
he •said, addressing the British Commons, ^ could never be advanced 
one inch before your privileges ; * and after various futile attempts 
had been made in the reign of Elizabeth , to rule Ireland .with a 
military government it was discovered that nothing could make* the 
cou^py English in civility and allegfance, but your laws and your 
le^Satnre.” It was the English Constitution, he declared, and not 
English arms that conquered Irishmen ; arid these weighty words of 
Burke, one' of the greatest political thinkers %nd writers of any age, 
are well, worthy of serious attention at the presentmomer%wh$n the 
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abortive and defeated policy’ of former centuries is being re-hashed 
with even less success than of yore. 

“ From t.taafc time,” he further said, “ Ireland has ever had a general 
Parliament, as she had before *a partial Parliament. You changed 
the people, you altered the religion ; but you never ‘touched the 
form or the vital substance of free Government in that kingdom. 
You deposed kings, you restored them ; you altered the succession 
to theirs as well as to your own Crown ; but you never altered their 
Constitution, the principle of which was respected by usurpation, 
restored with the restoration of monarchy, and established, I trust 
for ever, with the glorious Revolution.” 

Alas ! for the respect of usurpation ; the time when Europe, 
trembling from the shocks of revolution feared more the rumblings 
of anarchy than thfe powers of despotism, and in this moment of 
weakness, Ireland fell a victim to the will of a young statesman, who 
by long tenure of office might well have bfecome reckless of the 
people’s rights, and who, aided by treachery and bribery, in an age 
when political morality was at a low level, accomplished what he 
might not have dared to dream of under different circumstances in 
less hazardous times. 

But that the transitory powers of a limited Parliament were suffi- 
ciently authoritative to annihilate the permanent and inherent rights 
of a nation is a political axiom that could scarcely, I think, be upheld 
by any serious politician ;* while to maintain that the Irish people’s 
trustees or representatives have either the right or the power to 
auction ^their trusts without their direct consent or sanction, but has 
happened in the face of their opposition , 1 is worse than childish, for 
it is grossly immoral., * . 

This is, however, a very important and debateable subject : for 
the most able lawyers and jurists hold that in all matters whatsoever, 
affecting any of the Dominions of her Majesty, the Parliament 
(comprising Crown, (Lords, and Commons) is omnipotent. Macaulay, 
who supported this view, Appreciated it's importance, and, in one of 
his Assays, he. points out how the great conflict .of the seventeenth 
century was one waged between the Parliament and the Crown, 
while* that which commenced in, the middle, of the eighteenth century 
was one between a large portion of the people on the one side and 
the Parliament united wifh the Crown ori the other ; and he pro- 
phesied that either we or our children might he called upon to act 
or to suffer in this struggle. As it is, however; still undecided, and 

is a subject of the greatest moment to the people of both countries, 

. • 

* That the Union was passed in direct opposition to the expressed wishes of the 
Irish people is proved from Lord Crrey’s speech dealing with the subject in the 
British Parliament. He said ttoenty-sj&ven counties petitioned against the measure, 
and while there were 707,000 who signed petitions against it, only 3000<^)uld begot to 
sign In favour of, it. The noble lord said that, in fact, , the nation was nearly unani- 
mous in its protest in which jpinea all classes and all religions. 
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I shall deal with it at some length, in so far as it affected the validity 
of the Uniori, which I shall now show was illegal. 

In my contention that the powers of the Legislature are limited 
and confined within the bounds of the Constitution, I am sup- 
ported by many great authorities, both ancient and modem. 

Locke, one of the oldest and best writers upon the functions . of 
Government, says, in his treatise on* the subject, that when a king or 
prince makes himself the dependent of another, he forfeits his right 
to kingship ; for by this alienation, as it were, of his kingdom, he 
himself loses the power he liad in it before, without transferring any 
the “ least right to those on whom he would have bestowed it ; and 
so by this act sets the people free, and leaves them at their own dis- 
posal.” He further says €S that the Legislature cannot transfer the 
power of making laws into other hands, for it is merely a delegated 
power from the people,” and consequently those who have it cannot 
pass it to others. He' holds that “ the people alone ” can determine 
the form of the Commonwealth, by appointing the Legislature, and 
appointing into whose hands it shall remain, while its functions are 
to make laws and not legislatures. Moreover, he is very explicit 
upqn a violation by either the king or the Parliament of the trust 
imposed on them by the people, who, he says, are the only and 
proper judges of such violation. u For who,” lie asks, u shall be 
judge, whether his trustee or deputy acts well, and according to the 
trust reposed in him. but he who deputes ‘him, and must by having 
deputed him have still a power to discard him when he fails in 
his trust.” 

Burke, who describes Government as an institution of Divine 

7 m 

authority, .originating and having its being in the people, distinctly 
sets a limit to the powers of Parliament in his present discontents 
when referring to tlxe Middlesex election. He states that the House 
of Commons can never be a control on the other, parts of Government, 
unless 'they are themselves controlled by their constituents ; and 
“ unless these constituents possess 'some right in the choice of that 
House which it is not in the power of that House to take away!' He 
describes the three parts of the Legislature with the judges as “ the 
trustees of the people, because no power is given for the sole" sake 
of the holder.” 

Junius was again equally clear upon this matter. The powers, 
he declared, of King, Lords, and Common? are not “ arbitrary.” 
With Locke, Burke, Fox, Chatham,- and, a host of other eminent 
statesmen, he described them as “ the trustees,” and not the owners, 
of t&e estate, the “ fee-simple ” of wfiich, he declared, was vested 
.in. theTpbPpl©* • , 

.And this being so. he argued that the power of Parliament 
is -limited not only by justice and the welfare of the community, 
but also by the forms and - principles of the particular , con* 
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stitution ; and hence these trustees “ cannot alienate, they cannot 
waste.” 

Thus we see that according to these three gi;eat political writers 
the Irish Commons had not the authority to pass or accept the 
Union ; qtnd if we consult jurists of the first rank we shall find this 
view corroborated. . • 

Now, Austin, who has been described as the father of jurisprudence,, 
and who, with the greatest English jurists, maintains most resolutely 
the sovereignty of Parliament, admits, in spite of it, that the t 
Commons are in reality only the trustees of the people. He says, 
that a representative body must be bound either by law or by a fear 
of offending the bulk of the community, when "it breaks its contract 
witft the electoral, and this latter he holds is the position of the 
Commons House ; for to speak accurately, lie says its members are 
“merely trustees for the body by which they are elected and appointed, 
and consequently the sovereignty always resides in the king and 
the peers with the electoral body of the people.” He moreover 
asserts that it would be absurd to suppose that “ the delegating 
empowers the representative party to defeat or abandon any of the 
purposes for which the latter is appointed : to suppose,* for example, 
that the Commons empowers their representatives in Parliament to 
relinquish their share in the sovereignty of tlio King and the Lords/’ 

But Professor Holland, another great jurist, will not admit as 
much for an instant. He avers that the British Legislature is 
absolutely sovereign and supreme, and that any of its acts, no matter 
how much it might be in contradiction to the expectations and 
political usages of the people, could only in a very lax sense of the 
term be described as unconstitutional. In fact, that any and every 
act of this sovereign power is legal and constitutional, no matter 
how it may violate what I shall call the spirit of the Constitution. 
Yet, though Professor Holland adheres so emphatically to this 
complete sovereignty of . Parliament, in another manner he virtually 
cedes to its want of supreme potency. For he says that the “ sole 
source ” of laws, in so far as that which impresses upon them their 
“legal character,” is their, “recognition by the State;” and a 
State he defines as “a numerous assemblage of human beings 
among whom the will of the majority, or of an ascertainable class of 
persons, is by the force gf “ such a majority or class made to prevail 
against any of their number who qppose it.” . 

This doctrine of the. sole source of laws being their recognition by 
tbe State is by no means a new one. In his Constitutional : History , 
Mr. Stubbs tells us :that fr&n the earliest times the right of the 
nation to determine by what laws it would be governed was fully; 
admitted. Canute and the Conqueror had heard the people accept 
and swear to the laws of Edgar and Edward. The great Charter 
and the Provisions of Oxford were promulgated in the county courts. 
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and all men were bound by oath to obey them, ^ as if without such 
acceptance they lacked somewhat of legal force.” 

But now, again,* did not the* “ representative party 7 ’ abandon the 
purposes for which, it had been appointed, when the Irish Commons 
passed the. Union? and did they not relinquish their sovereignty in 
tlje State by merging their power in tjiat of the British Commons, 
which Austin denies they had power to do ? Or was the Union ever 
improved by the necessary “ legal character- 77 by being recognised by 
the Irish State, which Professor Holland considers so necessary to the 
legality of a measure? .If so, the Union was legal according to* 

1 these two eminent jurists. 

Professor Dicey is, however, the latest and best authority I^can 
cite upon this matter q 1* the sovereignty of Parliament. In his 
extremely able work on the law of the Constitution, though he admits 
its legal sovereignty, he declares very plainly that, in spite of what 
lawyers may say to the contrary, there are certain measures which 
never could be passed into law in England, and he distinctly asserts 
that the “ sovereign power of Parliament is not unlimited,” and 
that “Kings, Lords, and Commons united do not possess that restricted 
omnipotence* which is the utmost authority ascribable to any human 
institution.” He further says that the political sense of the word 
sovereignty is if anything more important than its legal sense, and 
that if the doctrine regarding it means to attribute “ uif restricted 
power to Parliament ” it is “ no better than a legal fiction.” He 
says that “ theoretically” the Legislature may be supreme, and that 
though it is regarded as “ absolutely ” so in the eye of the law, the 
very “ essence ” of representative government’ is,, “that the Legisla- 
ture should represent or give effect to the will of the political 
/sovereign — ix., of the electoral body, or of the nation.” 

But Professor Dicev points out that, “legally” speaking, Parlia- 
ment- is unquestionably sovereign, and this -he infers from the validity 
of the Septennial Act, the power of passing Acts of Indemnity, and 
the fact that Judges cannot recognise the will of the people, in any 
shape, except through Parliament. Now,, the first Was undoubtedly 
an assumption by the people's representatives of an undelegated 
power. And I cannot* help thinking — though it may seem presump- • 
tuous, when Hallam, Professor Dicey, and a host of great authorities 
are against me that it was an usurpation rendered legal only .in Its 
“ recognition by the State ” through the Site's acquiescence. As 
to passing Bills* of* Indemnity* the Professor admits* that there are 
certain Acts which could hot be passed into law in England, and whjr, 
then, should these be specially excluded from tbs category; and if, for 
. instance, the Nation were against one of these being granted what 
would be the result? Lastly, regarding Judges, and -Courts of Law 
. not being tfble to recognise the will of the peofSe, say hi contraven- 
tion to an Act of Parliament, this is again only partially true for 
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does not the carrying* out of the law depend 1 chiefly upon the verdict 
of the jury ? and can they not consequently . interpret the law. 

But, as a matter of fact, has not the law, through thei Judges/ in 
open Court, denied the sovereignty of Parliament, and, in so far as it 
could, subverted the * peopled rights, by the result of the trial of the 
Dean of St. Asaph ? . For if in the eye of the law the Legislature is 
entitled legally to pas 3 any and every Act whatsoever, even forfeiting 
the rights and liberties ^of •'the nation, and Violating the spirit of the 
Constitution (though not the Constitution itself, since, according to 
jurists, every act>of the Sovereign power, is constitutional), is it nbt 
^lawful and a seditious libel to publish broadcast, a Vlenial of that 
power, at the same time asserting that the people have a right, and 
are bound to resist that power when it infringes ppon their rights 
and liberties ? This # in reality tests 'the case, and thus it has been 
tested, as we shall how see. ' 

• In 1874 the Dean of St. Asaph was tried at Shrewsbury for a 
seditious libel, said to be contained in liis famous Dialor/ae, upon the 
principles of government,. be tween a gentleman and farmer. .This was 
originally composed by an eminent English barrister — Sir William 
Jones — who was shortly afterwards appointed a' Judge of the 
Supreme Court of' Judicature, in Bengal. 

In this dialogue the gentleman conversed with the. fanner upon 
the powers of Parliament, which lie said wfere supposed to control 
the lives and liberties of the .people. Upon hearing this the farmer 
said that the Icing ought to be a good man, as also the meq of Par- 
liament. The gentleman explained that the king could do no wrong, 
.and asked who should judge of the goodness pf “ Parliament, mey V ; to 
which the other replied,, all t hose w hose lives, freedom, aud property 
might be affected by their laws. It was* then agreed upon that if the 
• king alone were to insist upoh making the laws, or altering them at 
his will and pleasure, he. should be expelled the kingdom ; while, if 
he were to use. his standing army against the people, they should 
resist him, for the State would then cease to be a State. ’ « But if the 
great representatives of the nation were to 44 abuse their trust, and 
cruelly.injure, iti stead of faithfully Serving the .public,” the king 
should be appealed to to Amove them and make trial of others, but 
44 none should implicitly be. trusted*.” 41 What if,” asked the gentle- 
man, 4< a few great lords and wealthy men (meaning the* Lords and 
the Commons) were -to keep *the king in subjection, yet exert his 
force, banish his treasure, and. misuse his name,* so as to domineer 
Ver the people and mismanage the Parliament ? ” > 4 They must 
fight,” answered, the# farmer, 44 for the king and ourselves.” This 
'was the innuendo upon which the Crown prosecuted and relied,, and 
undoubtedly it emphatically declares the right of .the people to resist 
the power of Parliament when ‘ that body encroaches Nipon their . 
lights or liberties. .... 
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The farmer wa& next promised “a firelock” by the gentleman, who 
begged him. to pass his mornings in learning to prime and load 
expeditiously and charge with baypnet firmly and regularly.” so as to 
be prepared for any case of .emergency. Now, the jury in this oase 
returned a verdict of guilty of publishing only, but refused' to pro- 
nounce the matter. seditious. Judge Buller insisted that the verdict 
implied both, since he was to declare the law, and he did his best to 
browbeat the jury into ‘submission. But the great Lord Erskirie . 
(then Mr.);fought up manfully for his client, and when finally apply- 
ing to the Kings Bench for arrest of judgment,* even the not too 
liberal Lord Mansfield, with the other two judge?, dismissed the case, 
as they held there was no illegal matter in the -dialogue. 

This trial arid its result were all the more remarkable, as, at the 
time, England was.iri a state of ferment and agitation, and the 
verdict* was the direct cause of Eoxs great Libel Act, which did more 
thaft an y other to secure the liberty of thd* press in England. It 
was chiefly through this case that Lord Erskine . stepped into such 
faine, aijd in* support of the principles contained in the dialogue he 
Staked his honour and his whole professional career. . During the trial, 
lie describe^ the Government under which the British people live as 
“ a trust proceeding from themselves; an emanation from their own 
strength ; a benefit and a blessing which had stood the test of ages ; 
that they are governed- became they desire to 'be governed, and yield a 
voluntary obedience to the laws became the laws protect them in the 
liberties tliey enjoy.” 

This would seem to coincide very much with Burke’s ideas on the « 
same subject, and to support the view that the suppression of the. 
Legislature is “ theoretical,” as Professor l)icey says, or “ relative !> 
and not “ absolute,” 'as Junius puts it, and the verdict of the King’s 
Bench undoubtedly established Locke's doctrine that* there is “in- 
herent” in the people a “supreme power” to remove the Legislature 
when they act contrary to the trust reposed in them „ 

Mr. Justice Stephen, in his Commentaries (founded on Black stone’s), 
refers disparagingly to Locke’s theory, while admitting its justice, 
and declares emphatically that* Parliament is omnipotent in so far as 
anything earthly can be so. Yet, in another volume of his wdrk, he 
practically admits the soundness of Locke’s view; for, he avows that 
all the great Acts, from Magna Charta to the* Act of Settlement, “have 
confirmed* and exemplified the doctrine of , resistance when the 
executive magistrate endeavours to subvert the Constitution.” But 
now fcb3 executive magistrate cannot subvert the Constitution without 
the sanction of his Ministers, andrhis Ministers- owe *their being, arid 
derive and exercise their powers, directly thro ugh Parliament, so does, 
it follow, th^t the doctrine of resistance hojds good against this^ the 
omnipotent^ power. If so, it surely has no title to omnipotence. 

Again, if we consult the journals of both the Lords and Commons 
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prior to* the passing of the Union, we find that, upon more than one 
occasion, their members have set limits tp thp powers # of the 
Legislature. 

‘ In the Irish Parliament, Lord Chancellor Plunket, Lord Chief 
Justice Busli, Mr. Grattan, and others^ openly denied* The right or 
. power of Parliament to pass the Act: of Union. During the debate 
on Qrde’s Commercial Propositions, Grattan. Flood, and other promi- 
nent. members likewise denied .unlimited powers to any Parliament. 
These, however, with other eminent authorities I shall not give, as I 
am anxious to rely solely on English ones, a few of which will suffice. 

For instance, in the debate which ‘ensued the projection of. the 
Bill of Indemnity for those concerned in the embargo, laid on the* 
exportation of wheat by George III., it. was maintained in the 
Commons that the law was “ above "’the King, and that no point Qf 
time nor emergent circumstance could alter the Constitution or create 
a right not antecedently inherent.” This debale is condensed into 
two speeches in the Parliamentary history. The arguments of the 
Lords are transcribed into one speech “ in defence of the Consti- 
tution,” which was penned by Mackintosh, assisted by Lords Temple 
and Lyttelton. In this/ the fall of the Ministers, or as many suc- 
cessions of them, no matter how great, is compared as ' nothing to 
‘‘ one thi'nst” at the Constitution, no matter how slight and harm- 
less, The principle that. the safety of the people should be para- 
mount to every other consideration in the making of laws as, ‘well as 
in the execution of, and obedience to them, is unequivocally laid down. 
Moreover, the safety of the people it is here asserted could not be secure 
for one moment if -the Constitution were not maintained entire, and 
“ unhurt,” and it declares t; supreme law” should ever be* to preserve 
,fci unrelaxed and unenervated the fundamentals of the Constitution.” 

Again, Lord Camden, when speaking in the House of Lords on 
the America^ disturbances in consequence of the Stamps Act, stated 
most positively that he believed there were certain matters' with 
which the Parliament had, not’ po\ver to deal,* and in support of his* 
contention he referred to the King, Lords, and Commons combined, 
not beirig able in former times to tax the clergy. Ho stated that 
he found how’ iu 1674, the clergy had denied, in Convocation 
assembled, the right of Parliament to tax them, and on that occasion . 
the Commons admitted and recognised their right to tax themselves. 
The American Act he described as contrary to the fundamental laws 
of the Constitution; , ? and having remarked that he disputed the 
authority of any “ supreme Legislature,” trod upon very dangerous 
ground, he declared ‘emphatically: “ In my opinion, my Lords, the 
Legislature had no right to make this law.” Thus the right of Par- 
liament to make an unjust* latf was here distinctly denied by a great 
Lord Chancellor of England. # 

Of course the supremacy and sovereign, power of Parliament were 
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theoretically established in regard to the American Stamps Act, but 
were they so practically ? Macaulay, though ‘he declares the most 
atrocious act of confiscation or of attainder as just as valid as the 
Toleration Act pr the Habeas Corpus Act, emphatically adds/ “ from • 
Acts of Confiscation and Acts of Attainder law- givers are bound, 
by every obligation of morality , systematically to refrain and he 
denounced the Stamps Acts as* “indefensible, unjust, impolitic and 
fertile of discontents/' Strange,* he did not mention the Union. 

It is all very fine, however, to talk* about being bound by moral 
obligations, but such are no security for the State, * as we hav£ 
too plainly witnessed by the Act of Union. .Would the framers 
•of Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, or the Bill of Rights have 
accepted from the Crown such a moral obligation as security 
against its encroachments ? Certainly not. As it happened, it was 
far different. For instance, when the" Lords tried to add a clause . 
to the Petition of Right drawn up by the Commons, in which clause 
was mentioned the sovereign power of his ‘Majesty the King, 
what was the result ? The Commons' forced the Lords to expunge 
the ’clause. • During the debate that followed in the Commons on. 
this* addition made by the Upper House, several expressions were 
made use 1 of which will support me in my contention as to the 
limitations of the powers of the Legislature. [ shall* ‘cite two as 

* examples:- — “ T know/’ said Mr. Pyin, “ how to add sovereign to 
the Icing’s person, but not his power j and we cannot leave to him 
a sovereign power, . for ur never were possessed of it” Sir Edward 
Coke denied that “ sovereign, power ” was a “Parliamentary word.’” 
In his opinion it “ weakened ” Magna Charta and all the Statutes — 
“for they are absolute without any saving of sovereign power.” 
He further declares ^ that such an addition would weaken the very* 

* foundations of law, and that then the whole building must fall. 

* . “ Take we heed,” he said, “ what we yield unto ; Magna Charta is 
such ‘ a fellow that he • will have ilo * sovereign/ I "wonder this 
’ ‘sovereign’ was not in Magna Charta or iu the confirmation of it, 
if we. grant this by implication we give a sovereign power above all 
laws.” 

The quotation^ are but a reflex of "thp whole debate upon this 
eventful occasion, and they show clearly .what position the rights and 
liberties gained by the Barons at Runnymede held in the minds of 
the people’s friends and defenders. * 

Again, in the debates in the House of Commons on* the election 
of Mr. Wilkes for Middlesex, the arguments, which are given in what 
is described as* an able Summary all tend in the same direction. The 
power of enacting hew restraints — which are not, .of course, to be 
compared in significance with the annihilation of a Parliament — is, 
distinctly* restricted to -the “Legislature alone/’ which is then defined 
as— “ The united powers of State, King, Lords, and Commons.” The 
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. State being eoiispicuqusly enough placed first; ahd by which was 
undoubtedly meant the wiH’ of the people expressed through a 
general election. , During this debate Mr. Townshend declared that 
the people of England, by wliose authority the members sat in that 
House, did not hold these rightp and privileges “ under the arbitrary 
will ” of their representatives. 

In the Upper House during the debate on the Address to the 

. King’s Speech, Lords Chatham and Camden ^denounced the, conduct/ 

of the Commons in connection with the Middlesex elections, while 

* . 

they defended the rights of the' people and the Constitution in the 
most able and outspoken manner. 44 In my judgment, my fjords,” 
said Lord Chatham, M and I speak it boidly, it were better for the 
people to perish in a glorious contention for their rights, than to 
purchase a slavish tranquillity at the expense of a single, iota of the 
Constitution Lord Camden* taunted the Government with having 
in this matter conspired against the liberties of their .country, fcnd 
•warned them that the people might take the matter into their own* 
hands, and become ‘‘ their own avengers.” Lord Mansfield replied, 
and contrived to defend the Commons and the Ministry, uphold- 
■ ing their* action.' But. Chatham once more rose on liis feet, and 
in one of .the most eloquent and powerful -of the speeches that he 
'ever delivered, lie expressed his abhorrence at having heard an 
invasion of the Constitution defended upon principle. He spoke of. 
that mysterious power undefined by law, unknown to the subject, 
which we must not approach without awe, nor speak of without 
reverence,* which no Man must question, and to which all men' must 
submit. He described .the slavish doctrine of passive obedience os 
having long since exploded, and alluded to the. title of the Crown, 
and the rule of the Government as being founded on the known 
Ioavs of the land. * Having animadverted upon Lord Mansfield's 
assertion that there was.no law that could limit Parliament, and that 
if .the House of Commons ‘‘determined wrong,” the subject had no 
appeal but to Heaven, he continued in the following very significant 
words: “ What, then, my Lords, are all the generous efforts of our 
ancestors, are all those glorious contentions by which they meant to 
secure to themselves and to transmit to their posterity as known law, 
a certain rule, of living reduced to this conclusion that instead of 
.an arbitrary power of a king, we must submit to the arbitrary power 
of a House of Commons. If this.be true, what benefit do we derive 
from the exchange. Tyranny, my Lords, is detestable in every shape, 
but in none so formidable as when it is assumed and exercised by a 
number of tyrants..’ But, my Lords, this is not the fact; tliis* is 
.rtot the Constitution ; we have a iaiv of Parliament ; we have a code 
in which every honest m^n may find it ; we have Magna Charta ; we 
have the Statute Book and the Bill of Rights.” \ * . 

From these words no other Conclusion can, be drawn but that one 
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of the Tory greatest of English statesmen, believed that' the rights, ^ 
liberties, and privileges of Englishmen passed into fundamental iaws 
by thes^ Acts are supreme and above the powers of Parliament ; and 
this was, if anything, strengthened in a few sentences later, when he 
declared that “the people, when they choose their representatives, 
never mean to convey to them a . power of invading their rights or 
trampling on .the liberties of those whom they represent.” 

* J3ut J[ think the most * conclusive evidence; that can be produced 
against the doctrine that Parliament is entitled to subvert the people's 
rights and liberties is to be foimd in the Bill oi Rights; coupled with 
the Act of Settlement, and sealed with the Coronation Oath. 

The Bill of Rights, \tfhioh is the most modem of the great bulwarks 
of the Constitution, and which defines the title of the Throne, and 
vests the right to maintain a standing army (the* real lever of the 
powers of the Government) in the body of the Commons, distinctly ■ 
and emphatically declares — 

* “ That all and singular the rights find liberties asserted and 
claimed in the said declaration are the true, ancient, and indubitable 
rights and liberties of the people of this kingdom, and so shall be 
esteemed, allowed, adjudged, deemed, and taken to*ba, and that all** 
and every the principles* aforesaid shall be firmly, strictly holden and 
observed as they are expressed in the said declaration, and all officers 

t and ministers u'hatsuevcr shall serve their majesties and their suc- 
cessors according to the same in all times to come.” 

This is incontrovertible, more especially, as in Article 18 of the 
Declaration abevg referred to, the right of Parliament to amend all 
laws is distinctly reserved and defined in the following words : — “ 13. 
And that for the redress of all if ruvmice h and for -the cmendi'/u/, 
strengthening, and preserving of the laws. Parliament ought to be 
held frequently.” But though* this . reserves to Parliament the right 
to alter the laws, it in no way entitles them to alter them to the 
prejudice or injury of the subject, as is evident from the clause which 
immediately follows this 13th Article, and runs — 

“ And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the 
premises as their undoubted rights and liberties ; and that no decla- 
rations, judgments, doings, or proceedings to the prejudice of the people 
in any of the said premises ought in any wis$ to be drawn into con- 
sequence Qr example.” 

Yet, it was on the powers conferred in this fundamental enactment 
that -Pitt replied for the right of the Irish Parliament to pass the 
Act of Union. When Sheridan denied the right or power of Ireland’s 
Legislature to pass such a measure without the people’s consent, Pitt 
quoted the first sentence of the Bill of Rights, and described it &ej 
the language of the Constitution. That he, however, either misunder- 
stood or misapplied the words is, I think, obvious, from what I have 
shown, as. well as* from the sentence itself. * , . 
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Again, the Act of Settlement, by virtue of the Crown 'of England, 
was vested in a new dynasty, and which complied the ramparts of 
England’s freedom, by rendering the Judges independent of , the 
Sovereign, and removable only by the joint requirements of the two 
Houses of Parliament,' confirmed the above clauses, and itself con- 
cluded, in nearly their identical words, with one remarkable addition, 
which is worthy of special attention : u And, whereas the lawA of 
England,” it concludes, “are the birthright of the people thereof, and^ 
all the Rings and queens whoshall ascend the throne of this realm 
ought to administer the’ government Of the same according to the 
the said laws, and all their officers and ministers ought to serve thefn 
respectively according to the same,” &c. 

Of course, I am aware that jurists hold that one Parliament cannot 
bind another, and this view is certainly maintained by many Acts of 
different Parliaments, the most* notable being, perhaps,, that affecting • 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. ' Put I cannot see what is 
incongruous or unreasonable in all Parliaments being bound by the 
fundamental laws from which they themselves derive their existence 
and authority. The property of individuals in private life is bound 
by the stipulations of those who confer 1 it, and this public property — 
the Constitut ion — was left by those who. created it and built it up to 
their descendants under conditions contained in the most legal and 
authoritative of all public deeds or acts. Lord Chatham would seem 
to have held this view; while Lord Erskine has plainly stated that 
“ we are bound by the acts of our ancestors, who determined that 
there existed a|i original contract between king and people— who 
declared, that King Janies had broken it — and who bestowed the 
Crown upon another.” But whether or not the Magna Charfa, the 
Bill of ltights and Act of Settlement should in themselves be binding 
upon Parliament and* above its control, I hold the fundamental laws — 
the rights, liberties, and privileges referred to and set out in the Acts 
— are beyond que*Jtion, secured against violation by the Coronation 
Oath, which, from a constitutional point, 1 venture to think, is of 
inestimable importance. If properly understood and rigidly adhered 
to by the Sovereign it would be the best and safest security for the 
preservation intact of the Constitution, and would in itself be a good 
return to the nation for the cost of even the royal households. 
For the Sovereign, on this the most momentous occasion. in his. 
or her life, scjemn-ly and publicly swears “to govern the people 
of this kingdom of England and the Dominions tker,etq belonging 
according, [mark !] to the Statutes in Parliament agreed on and the 
’ laws and. customs of the same." ^ ' 

But what are * these . “ laws and customs ” of «the Jand here sworn 
to but the very rights and liberties claimed and set out in the bill 
of Bights, and* referred to and ratified by the Act* of Settlement. 
They have been confirmed more than thirty times by British kings 
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and Parliaments, and $0 long as they are respected they will* ensure 
the preservation of the great good and glorious British Constitution, 
To violate it the Sovereign must violate his oath, for no act forfeiting 
any one of them can be passed without his consent, and he has sworn 
to rule in accordance* with them. But now, d 6 es not this oath itself 
spt a limit to the powers of Parliament, by limiting the Crown, one 
of its component parts ? If so, it may well be described as the 
‘■crowning glory ’'.of the Constitution, and the great’ advantage of 
our. limited monarchy. - ‘ 

^Thefe was one very remarkable instance of this oath having effect . 
upon the action of the Crown, and that* was when jKeqrge III. refused 
to grant Catholic Emancipation on its virtue. The folly and short- 
sightedness of his action is, however, transparent. For, to speak - 
plainly, had he not violated his Coronation Oath .by abolishing the 
fundamental law which established Ireland's Parliament, and which 
was beyond question included in “ the laws and customs ” of one of 
14 the dominions of the kingdom of England ” which I10 had solemnly 
sworn to abide by. Thou, again, was not the granting of Emancipa- 
tion provided by the loth Article of the Declaration of the Bill of 
Rights, which provided for * : the- redress of all grievances ” of the 
subject ? . 

But now? if the king violated his oath when lie signed the Act of 
Union he offended against the moral law. the law of God, and thereby 
the law of man was rendered not only not binding upon the subject, 
but absolutely null and void. Moreover, he thereby broke- his com- 
pact with' his Irish subjects, and having grossly naiid flagrantly 
infringed the Act of Settlement; he was, strictly speaking, no longer 
their legal Sovereign ; and thus relinquishing his sovereignty in the 
Legislature the power that passed the Act of Union* was mo sovereign 
and supreme power in 1 he* State, and 'consequently the Act itself wag 
not as much legal, much less binding upon the conscience^ 

Yet, in the face of the great authorities I have*given, lawyers hold 
(for*instance.,Sir E. Coke, whose language here differs. partly from 
that he used in Parliament on the same subject) u the power and 
jurisdiction of Parliament is so transcendant and absolute, that it 
cannot be confined .either for causes or persons* within any bounds.” 
Judge St ephen-, states, in his Commentaries, that it can change and 
create afresh the constitution of the kingdom, and Pariianients them- 
selves, and he exemplifies his assertion by pointing, to the. Act of 
Union. He also quotes Sii* Mathew -Hale, who says, that if mis- 
government should . fall upoh. the people of* England they, are left 
without all manner* of remedy?’ u To the same purpose,” says 
Judge Stephen, ‘‘ the ^President Montesquieu,, though* it is to be hoped 
too hastily^ presages * that as Borne, Sparta, anjl Carthage have 
lost; their liberty and perished, so in time the Constitution of 
England will lose its liberty and will perish; it will perish when* 
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ever the Legislative power * shall become more corrupt than the 
Executive.” 

This presage is a very remarkable one, and desernng of reflec- 
tion, when under its barm we are reminded of the sordid corruption 
that .earned the Act of Union. Moreover, it should ever be remem- 
bered that Parliament might be corrupted otherwise tjian by bribery — r 
.for instance, by fear — which' would prove even more treacherous than 
self-interest, aiid that the more the democracy* grows powerful the 
more inclirfed will the susceptible propensities of our rulers be to give 
way to fear. ‘ \ # 

But what would Englishmen think if Montesquieu’s prophecy 
Were to be realised ? ‘ What would their feelings be ? How would 
they £' eat their representatives ? Yet, was it not thoroughly* realised 
in Ireland with the aid of tlie very means which he suggests, and at 
the instigation of English statesmen? Judge Stephen, of course, 
hopes that the presage** is too hasty, for he could not tolerate the 
idea* of. the Constitution of England being Jlost for ever. Why, then, 

I may well ask, is lie so vehement in upholding the confiscation of 
Ireland’s ? Do unto. others as you would be done # by, as Fox* once 
said when referring to the same subject. Such a catastrophe could, 
however, scarcely befall England, because of the great and salutary 
force of public opinion. But are Englishmen willing to look on and 
help to enforce the forfeiture of the rights of others, while they pro- 
tect their own ? . If so, this is scarcely the British fair play and 
justice we have .heard so much about. 

But that the. Parliament had neither the right nor the . moral 
power, to agree to the Act of Union I am inclined to maintain on' .. 
the strength of the authorities I have given, and to believe with Fox ' 
and Burke that .whenever any usage appears subversive of the Consti- 
tution, if it has lasted eyen for centuries, it is 116 precedent but an 
usurpation plain and simple. • 

It seems- ridiculous to suggest that we depute men to betray us or 
to annihilate us at theft* own will pr pleasure. To suppose that the • 
f .legislature have either the power or right to order the army, which 
is in their ‘pay and under their control, to shoot, say, every Radical in 
the realm is a supposition worthy of a Bedlpm politician. Yet it is 
on about the same footing as that they li$ve the- right or legal 
authority to dissolve the Constitution by Act of Parliament, and 
thei’eby comprit the political murder of the nation, as was done in 
Ireland ! * / . 

No, England had no* ri^ht, power or authority, either legal or * 
moral, to purchase from ‘fraudulent trustees the birthright of the 
Irish people. That it was. grossly immoral is undeniable according 
to Macaulay. Tljat it*. was violently and aggressively uncon- 
stitutional cannot be gainsaid after the evidence 1 have produced. 
But how it can* be argued, thht to support what in. its very nature 
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is unconstitutional, becomes, ipso far to, constitutional, is beyond* my 
powers of comprehension, and must be Unionist logic. . That it was 
illegal I hold- from the facts thfit the King violated his Coronation 
Oath, and, thereby, forfeited his right and power in the Legislature, 
as, well as from the law as laid down by the King’s Bench in the 
trial of the Dean of St. Asaph, which distinctly denied to Parliament 
the right or power to pass such a measure as the Act of Union. In # 
any case it was a cowardly injustice to force such an Act on the Irish 
nation against its will, and the perpetration of injustice by sheer 
physical force; though* sanctioned by the united powers of Crown, 
Lords,, find Commons, is the greatest*, basest, and. most unalloyed 
tyranny. ' 4 

John It. Eyre. 



THE RELIGION OF THE. SEMITES. 


Tills volume contains i h© first of three courses of lectures wliibh 
.Professor liobtrLson Smith lms undertaken to deliver at Aberdeen, 
at the request 'of .tlie trustees of the Burnett Fund, on -“the primi- 
tive religions of* the Semitic peoples, viewed in relation to their 
ancient religions, and to the spiritual religion of the Old Testament 
and of Christianity.” The present lectures may therefore be considered 
as only* part of a wider subject, but the fundamental institutions 
treated of in this volume are so thoroughly dealt with, that practi- 
cally it may be considered so far complete in itself. Tt. covers a wide 
field, is rich in illustration, and is the fruit of great scholarship and 
remarkable industry. To some extent it appears to be a develop- 
ment of the tii'st and second chapters of Wellhausens F rolcfjomnia to 
the JJ felon/ of Israel , but there is much that is original, and the 
illustrations in support of the author’s views are gathered' from -an 
extensive field. The volume also has an importance far beyond its 
intrinsic merits. It is calculated to popularise the conclusions of 
the most advanced critics on the serious question of the composition 
of tlio Old Testament, all* the more so, perhaps, as it is not written 
for that especial purpose. The conclusions arrived at by a series of, 
scholars, of whom Kuejien and Wellhansen may be considered tlie 
greatest living representatives an' not discussed by -Professor Kobert"- , 
son Smith, but ’are accepted as definitely proved, and are made the 
basis of his investigations. It is this which gives the' volume its 
importance in this direction the views of Wellhansen are not 
treated as hypothetical, and still under the discussion of scholars, 
but as recognised truths which can be brought/ before the public 
without any reserve.. The effect of this position is. to enable the 
student of the Old Testament to put on one side the whole mass of 
Levitical legislation found incorporated in the Pentateuch, and tp 
consider the religion of Israel front a new and independent point of 
view. In this way we get at what w # e may call the natural history" 
of th 6 religious customs of the Hebrews, and trace them to their 
root in still older and more universal customs; and we find that 
instead of the religious practioeS of the Israelites being founded in 
a law, the law itself is bdfsedupon custom • it is this, principle which 

1 Lectures on, the Religion of the Semites. First Series : • 'flu' Fundamental Tmti- 
tvlions . By*W. Robertson Smith, M.A., LL.D. Edinburgh ; A. & O. Black. 1889. 
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Dr. Smith has so successfully developed in his series of lectures. 
He has goije behind the Old Testament, and shown us from whence 
most of its sacred institutions have sprung. • . 

Unaccountably the lectures start with a proposition which appears 
to be inconsistent with this principle. On the first page we read : 
“ Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, are. positive religions, that is, 
they did not grow up like the systems of’ ancient heathenism, under 
the action of unconscious forces operating silently from -age to age, 
but trace their origin to the teaching of great religious innovators, 
wfio spoke the organs of a divine revelation, and deliberately 
departed from the traditions of the past.*’ This hardly seems to be 
correct so far as Judaism is concerned, .and is^not consistent with 
what the author says elsewhere, and is in fact contradicted by the 
whole . tenor * of the lectures— Professor Smith,, himself, says on 
almost the next page : The ritual of the Temple was not in its 
origin an entirely novel thing ; the precepts of the Pentateuch did 
not create a priesthood and a sacrificial service on an . altogether 
independent basis, but ’only reshaped and remodelled, in accordance 
with a more spiritual doctrine, institutions of an older, type, which 
in many particulars were common to the Hebrews with their 
heathen neighbours (p. 3). And again', he says: “The ritual of 
Jerusalem as described in the Book of Leviticus is undoubtedly based 
on -very ancient traditions, going back to a time when there was no 
substantial difference, in point of form, between Hebrew sacrifices 
and those of the surrounding nations ” (p. 108). The chief difference 
out of which alj other differences subsequently sprang between the 
later and the earlier form of ' worship wag the substitution of one 
•central sanctuaiy in place of the innumerable localaltars. Yet one 
other quotation on. this important point. “ All the Semites were 
.originally nomadic, and the ritual of the nomad Arabs and the settled 
Canaanites. has so many points in common', that there can be no 
question that the main lines were fixed before any part of the 
Semitic, stockr had learned agriculture, and adopted cereal food as 
its ordinary diet ” (p. 205). The inference from these* statements is 
that the ceremonial religion of Israel, and subsequently that of Judah, 
was not due to religious innovators, and that it was not ^.deliberate 
departure from the traditions of the past ; but that ijb was only a 
Highly developed and elaborated heathenism, * More than ever is 
the difference between the prophets arid the priests made clear ; the 
sacrificial and heathen forms* of worship, were maintained by the* 
priests and condemned by the prophets ; the .religion of the one was 
ceremonial, of the other ethical. They had nothing in common. 
iTie sacrificial system of the Hebrews 'had no higher religious mean- 
ing or ethical /value than that of any other people. 

’ Before discussing Professor Robertson Smith’s account of sacrifice, 
which is tba*main purpose of the lectures, it inay be worth while to 
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glance at some of the preliminaries which lead up to it. The first 
.topic of importance, and probably the first* entitled to consideration, 
though hot the first treated in’ these lectures, is that of the idea of 
“ holiness” which was originally* entirely without ethical significance. 
Places, people, things .and times were considered holy as they were 
associated with some supernatural notion ; though it is even possible 
•tha^* they were treated as holy before they were considered super- 
natural. Places such as thicketsor mountains which were mysterious 
or dreaded were avoided, and so became “ holy/ Wells -which 
Were to’ be cherished because of their necessity were placed under 
the same tabop ; a traveller slept with his head upon a boulder, and 
had a dream which promised good fortune,* he called the place the 
“ house of God,” and the stone was henceforth sacred. Any place 
in which tradition declared the deity ’ had appeared wars set apart as 
holy. Altars, shrines, or temples,, were subsequently erected on or 
near these sites, and the persons associated with them became holy 
also. The underlying idea is that of separation from common pur- 
poses. The places were not to bo entered, nor the things touched, 
by ordinary people in an ordinary way. Holiness* conveys “the 
notion of prohibition, so tfiat a sacred thing is one which, whether 
. absolutely or in ’certain relations, is prohibited to human use.” 
Places- were holy in themselves. “ It is obvious that in the history 
of Jacob’s vision the idea is not that Jehovah cante to Japoby but 
that. Jacob was unconsciously* guided to the place where there was 
already a ladder set between earth and heaven, and whore therefore 
the god-head was particularly accessible.” “It is clear that in 
' E^od. iii. the ground about the burning bush does not become holy 
because God had appeared to Moses. • On- the contrary, the theo-* 
phany* takes place there because it is holy ground, Jehovah’s habitual 
dwelling-place.” *A curious illustration of. how these ideas became 
reversed or rationalised- iti the course of time is found in 
2 Maccabbes v.- 19, where it is said : “ Gtfd did not choose the 
people for the place’s sake, but the place* for tlie people’s sake.” 
OriginaHy it was all the other way. 

* Another thing that is very distinctly brought out in these lectures 
is the corporate nature of* early religion, which is also found, to 
survive in Israel. Religion was not a personal matter, but the 
■ affair of the community^ The clan or tribe was the unit, and ho # 
one had any religious, interest apart frp'rn, that of liis kin. Thus 
all practices and customs, and all beliefs which grew out of them, 
it was the duty and interest of all to maintain inviolate. The safety 
of the community depended upon the* proper fulfilment of the customs 
of the tribe. If one person committed sacrilege the safety of the 
whole tribe was thereby imperilled. This* is the explanation of the. 
severity of all laws against sacrilege, such as- that* which made 
death the penalty for the desecration of the Sabbath, or for touching 
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the ark, or for questioning the authority of the priesthood. In 
reality it was considered unlucky to brealc the rules* of holiness, not 
only for the individual, but for ajl those who were kin to him. “ In 
early ages the’ act. of one member of the* tribe is conceived to mako> 
all the tribe impious; to* offend its peculiar god, to expose all the 
tribe to the penalties of Heaven. The cf\rly tribe or nation is -a 
religious partnership, on wliieh a rash, member by a' sudden impiety 
may bring utter ruin. If the State is conceived thus toleration 
becomes wicked/’ 1 How much of this idea survived in religions 
whioh are considered far above heathenism is well known, not. only „ 
to every reader of the .Bible, but to the students of all religions. 
Heresy and Schism are ceremonial offences, and therefore sacrilegious, 
and are generally treated with more severity than offences against 
morality. 4< Accordingly it is the business of the community to 
narrow the responsibility* for the? crime, and to free itself of the 
contagious taint • by fixing the guilt either on a single individual, 
or at least on his immediate kin, as. in the case of Aclian, who was 
stoned, and thgn burned with his whole family.” 3 This corporate 
interest, of the community in religion is, further illustrated by the 
condemnation of illicit intercourse with supernatural powers, or 
sorcery, upon which Dr. Smith very ingeniously remarks, a man 
had no right to t enter into private' relations with supernatural 
powers that might . help* 'him at the expense of the community to. 
which he belonged.” 

With regard to the relations of the gods to men as conceived by 
early peoples Professor Robertson Smith takes a somewhat unusual 
view. He differs from Renan in the opinion that “ man fancied 
himself surrounded by enemies he sought to appease.”. Primus in 
nrbe dvos fecit timor . It is not true, he says, tl\at the attempt to 
appease .the powers is the foundation of religion. 4 ‘ It is not* with 
a vague fear of unknown powers, but with a loving reverence for 
known gods who are knit to their worshippers by strong ties of 
kinship that religion,* in the true sense of the word, begins — on the 
whole, men live on very easy terms with their tribal god and his 
paternal authority is neither strict nor exacting.” This hardly 
coincides with the severity of the penalties against sacrilege to which 
we have* referred ; the “ jealous}" ” of Jehovah could hardly have beeii 
•entirely a novel, thought ; on one side, the god 'was unreservedly 
strict and exacting. It is doubtful if Professor Smith does not err 
on liis side by laying sole stress upon one aspect of the relationship 
between men and gods. While circumstances were, favourable, and 
men obedient, the heathens could believe their god was good-tem- 
pered, they could be. good-tempered with him. But when cir- 
cumstances were unfavourable, or it. was feared that the god bad been 
disobeyed they would .regard him with a very different feeling.. 

3 Bagchot, Phytic* and Politics , p. 102. 2 Belly ion of the Semites, p. 401. 
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It is around the account of sacrifices that we find that which is 
most important in these lectures. The author apparently has a 
purpose it view in his elaborate analysis of this side of early religion, 
jle professes to start without any preconceived notion,* and ta 
examine the subject from a purely objective point of view ; to trace’ 
the actual practices of .savage worshippers, and inf Or their intention 
from the practices. But he can hardly be- acquitted of the appear- 
ance of attempting to make all his facts support a theory, which is 
to reduce all the ideas of sacrifice to one simple root, that in itself 
one of a somewhat unusual nature. Not that Professor Robertson’ 
Smitli is the first to discover, .it, as it is referred to by Wellhausen, 
Reville and others. But Dr. Siplth .would find in it the sole explana- 
tion of original sacrifice. It is summed up* by him in the word 
communion; however many different intentions we shall find in 
sacrifice as time goes on the one simple purpose at first was * that of 
communion with deity. As all the members of the tribe were kin 
to one Another, so the god was kin to all, and sacrifice was the means 
by which they had communion with him. Reville has laid down the 
.rule that “we must not carry back, to the origins of sacrifice the 
metaphysical and moral ideas which did not really appear until much 
later.” We cannot but feel that Dr. Smitli infringes this- rule ; we 
can hardly deprive the word communion of a metaphysical associa- 
tion, and w’e doubt if the author wishes so Iq deprive it. Notwith- 
standing the 'apparently purely'. scientific purpose of the book, we 
cannot get rid .of the impression that it is partly polemical, and that 
while the lecturer had one eye on the Semites he had the other 
alternately on the Calvinistic or scholastic doctrine of the atonement, 
and on the ceremonial religion of ritualistic churches. The latter 
impression is supported by Ihe emphatic sentence with which the 
book concludes : “ A ritual system must always renjain materialistic, 
even if its materialism is disguised under the cloak of mysticism.” 
We feel that the author had something else besides the religion of 
the Semites in his mind when this sentence was penned. So also . 
he aims at discrediting * certain . doctrines of the atonement which 
were supposed to be supported by the Levitical doctrine and practice 
of sacrifice, and evidently he favours another view of the atonement, 
the key to. which is to be found in the word Communion. The 
earnestness with which he repeatedly returns to the assertion that 
communion .was the one purpose of early' sacrifice, encourages us in 
.this impression — the contrast is distinctly stated in his conclusion: 
“Redemption, substitution,. purification, atoning blood, the garment 
of righteousness,* are all terms which in some sense go back *to 
antique ritual. * But in ancient religion* all these term* are very 
vaguely defined ; they indicate impressions produced on the mind 
of the worshipper by features of the ritual; rather tharr formulated 
ethico-dogmatical ideas ; ancf the attempt to find in thejn anything 
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as precise and definite as "the notions attached to the same words by 
Christian theologians, is altogether illegitimate. The one 'point that 
pomes out clear and strong is that the fundamental idea df ancient 
sacrifice* is sacramental communion, and that all atoning rites ar^ 
ultimately , to be regarded as owing their efficacy to a* communication 
of divine life to the* worshippers, and to the . establishment or .con- 
firmation of a living bond between them and their, god. In primitive 
ritual this conception is grasped in a mere physical and mechanical 
shape, as, indeed, in primitive life, all spiritual and ethical ideas are 
still wrapped up* in Ihe husk \rf a material embodiment. To free 
the spiritual truth from the husk was fcht* great task that lay before 
the ancient religions, if they* were Iq maintain the .right to continue 
to rule the minds of’ men. That some progress was made, especially 
in Israel, appears from our examination.” 

The whole tendency of this conclusion* appears* to ns mistaken ; 
the highest minds in Israel did not aim at freeing the spiritual truth 
from the husk; they rejected the Rusk — that is, the sacrifici&l* ritual 
wholly, and endeavoured to substitute for* it ethical ideas* which it 
neither contained • nor represented. Professor Smith appears to be 
anxious to prove that there is a connecting link between his view of 
the atonement and* early Semitic religious practices. 

Hif* own account of early sacrificial customs scarcely justifies his 
language*; for though they favour the statement that the tribe 
approached the god* with perfect confidence and good ‘humour, the 
idea contained in .the word communion is far too highly refined to be 
applicable to the orgiastic character of early sacrifice. A sacrifice 
was a public ceremony Of a townshqror clan, and private householders 
were accustomed to reserve their offerings for the annual feasts, satis- 
fying* their religions feelings in the interval' by vows to be discharged 
when the festal geason came round. Then the crowds streamed into 
the sanctuary from all sides, dressed in their gayest attire, marching 
joyfully to the sound of music, and bearing with them not only the 
Victims appointed for sacrifice, but store of bread and wine to .set 
forth the feast. # The law of the feast was open-handed hospitality ; 
no sacrifice was ’complete without guests, and portions were- freely dis- 
tributed to rich and poor within the circle of a man’s acquaintance. 
Universal hila*rity prevailed ; men ate and drank and were merry 
together, ^rejoicing before their God.” This picture of Hebrew wor- 
ship- contains nothing peculiar to the religion of Jehovah. The ritual 
observed at a Hebrew and a Cahaanitisb sanctuary was *so similar* 
that to the mass of the pepple Jehovah worship and Baal worship were 
not, separated by any well-marked line \ this character of sacrificial 
feasts^waa not confined ter thp Semitic, people 5 everywhere we find 
that "a sacrifice involves a feast, a&d that.a feast could not lie provided 
without a f sacrifice.' JSTo feast was complete without flesh, and all 
slaughter was sacrifice. * When men met their god they feasted iand 
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were glad together, and whenever they feasted and were glad they 
desired that the god should be of the party. It is surely carrying 
the metaphysical idea of a later time into this kind of festal religion 
to describe it as sacramental communion, or to see in it the" husk of 
a spiritual doctrine of atonement, which^s neither that of Anselm 
nor that of Calvin. Not only did the tribe feast in the presence of 
their god, but some portion of the food was literally ’offered to the 
god ; it wns actually called the food of deity. As the materialism 
of the conception of deity .was modified, some portion of the food 
was burned, in-order that the god mfglit inhale the fragrant "odour. 
Sacrifice then was nothing but a feast, which the tribe and the god 
enjoyed together, and this hardly deserves to be dignified with the 
title of a communion. 

How many of the ideas which are associated with sacrifice date 
from very early times .it is difficult to say, but that some of ^ them 
do is at least probable. The idea’ of propitiation is very ancient ; 
propitiation and expiation are too often confounded in Christian 
theology, for while the notion of expiation is of the latest, that of 
propitiation is of tho earliest, origin : “ To the majority of the* 
worshippers, even of Israel, before the exile, the dominant. idea in the 
ritual was that the material oblation afforded a physical satisfaction i 
to the god, and that copious offerings were an infallible means of 
keeping him in good humour.” That is, lie was propitiated by the 
offerings ; either he was kept in good humour by them or restored to 
good humour if it was feared ho liad been offended. Connected, 
with this propitiatory idea are such sacrifices as were thought to draw 
down tho favour of the gods upon the Hocks or harvest, though this 
may only date from the introduction of agriculture. In Scandinavia 
the chiefs sacrificed for the “ bettering of the year,” and the solstitial 
sacrifice in China may belong to the same class, though it was 
primarily eucharistic, as in all such ceremonies it is felt that if they 
are neglected the *god will be angry and tho future disastrous. Another 
very ancient idea connected with sacrifice was that of a covenant ; or, 
rather, tho sacrifice was performed to ratify or bear witness to a 
covenant — either between the sacrificevs amongst themselves recipro- 
cally, or between the covenanters and their god. During the period 
embraced in the work called “ Spring and Autumn” many covenants, 
were made among the feudal princes — made Over the bipod of a victim, 
with which the covenanting party smeared the corners- of his mouth, 
while an appeal was addressed to the invisible power to inflict ‘ven- 
geance on all who should violate the conditions agreed upon. Such 
a sacrifice might be called “ imprecatory.” 1 The consecration of 
Aaron'and his sons is accompanied by a sotaewhat similar ceremony in 
the account in the priestly code, both in Exod. xxix., where it is given 
as an instruction, and in Lev. viii., where it is related as being actually 

• . 1 Legge : BeUgions of China. 
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performed. Moses killed a ram, and took the blood of it and put it 
upon the tip of Aaron’s right ear, and upon the thumb of his right 
hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot. 

Dedicatory sacrifices were of various kinds. The offering of first- 
lings and first-fruits was am acknowledgment of the proprietary rights 
of deity. Neither flocks nor herds nor produce were available for 
common use until the right of the god had been recognised by the 
offering of the firstlings as an admission that everything belonged to 
the tribal deity. With this was connected the offering of the human * 
firstborn, either actually or symbolically. It was only in later times 
that a moral intention was supposed to be involved in the Offering of 
-the firstborn. “ Shall T give my first torn for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? ” In some cases the offer- 
ing was made to appease the anger of the god which had manifested 
itself in famine or plague or some other calamity, and even the idea 
of substitution, the substitution of one valuable life for that of the 
many, sometimes entered. 

‘In the offering of Isaac by Abraham there appears to be no idea 
beyond that of simple dedication or the offering of a gift which 
Elohim had a right to demand. There can be little doubt that the 
ideas of substitution and expiation in connection with sacrifice are 
the latest/ in their origin. It is not till after the exile that they are 
fully developed, and in the priestly code we find that what the 
thank-offering had lost the sin- and trespass-offering had gained ; the 
voluntary private offering which the sacrificer ate in a joyful company 
at the holy place had given way before the compulsory, of which he 
obtained no share, and from which the character of a sacred meal had 
been altogether taken away. No trace of this is found before 
Ezekiel . 1 It was onl}' as the original purpose of sacrifice was lost 
sight of that the idea of expiation, which* lias erroneously , been con- 
sidered the primary significance of all sacrifice, entered, and then the 
whole offering, instead of being the substance of a general feast, 
was entirely made over to the priest ; at first as a compensation for 
some ceremonial trespass, and ultimately to condone some moral 
offence. It is this which has been, in a measure, transferred in 
thought to some,, conceptions of Christian theology. The popular 
theology which represents all sacrifices as typical of one great 
expiation is shown to be entirely without foundation. Whatever 
transmutations the practice and idea of sacrifice have undergone, 
they are traced back originally to essentially heathen and idolatrous 
.customs. These were at first common to the Israelites and all the 
Semitic tribes ; they underwent various modifications in the course 
.of time, were essentially altered in Judaism after the exile, and a 
whole "mass of ideas which had become associated with them were 
most disastrously carried over into Christianity by the writer of the 

1 Wellhauscn; Prolegomena , • 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, and filially adopted in scholastic and 
Calvinistic theology. The innate tendency to conservatism in human 
nature has determined with every advance that there shall be as 
little change as possible, and that the‘“ new thing- shall be in the 
old fashion,” or, in other words, the new* wine shall be poured into 
the old bottles. Whether Professor Robertson Smith is yielding to 
this same tendency we shall be better able to judge when we read 
the two other volumes of lectures .which we are promised, and which 
we ’shall await with interest. ♦ 

Waiter Lloyd. 



THE COMMISSION DEBATE. 


By a majority of 339 to 208 the .House of Commons has rejected 
Mr. Gladstone’s amendment, and lias thus refused to • acknowledge 
that it <£ deems it to be a duty «to record its reprobation of the false 
charges of the gravest and jnost odious description, based on calumny 
and forgery, which have been brought against members of this House, 
and particularly against Mr. Parnell ; and while declaring its satis- 
faction at the exposure of these calumnies, this House expresses its 
regret for the wrong inflicted, and the suffering and loss endured, 
through a protracted period,' by reason of these acts of flagrant 
iniquity.” 

The majority of the House of Commons lias preferred to adopt 
Mr. Smith’s motion, which sets forth : “ That Parliament having con- 
stituted a Special Commission to inquire into the charges and allega- 
tions made against certain members of Parliament and other persons, 
and the Report of the Commissioners having been presented to Parlia- 
ment, this House adopts the Report, and thanks the Commissioners 
for their just and impartial conduct in the matters referred to them, 
and orders that the said Report be entered on the Journals of this 
House.” 

The great debate is over, but the reflections which the action of the 
Tory Government lias given rise to are only beginning, and to-day the 
question is " being asked, and at* next general election will be 
answered, “ -Stands the Unionist party where it did ?” 

It ‘is to. the consideration of that question that this article is 
applied. 

In the *columns of a contemporary, Mr. Frederic Harrison last 
month pointed out the distinction to be drawn between the class of 
charges recently disposed of by Sir James Haiinen and his colleagues, 
and very clearly showed’ that the counts upon which Mr. Parnell and 
his associates stand acquitted are such as may fairly be assumed as 
capable of being decided by a court of justice, whilst the counts upon 
which the finding of the' judges are adverse to the National party 
cannot fairly be held* capable .of being adjudicated on even by a 
specially constituted ‘Commission, inasmuch as “ they aj*e questions of 
politics, not of tribunals,” and are therefore susceptible of individual 
opinion, tmt not of judicial finding ! 

This is a distinction, however, which the Unionists were either 
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indisposed, or unable, to see, and in effect Mr. W. H. Smith, in his 
capacity as spokesman for the Government, proposed that bygones 
should be bygones, and that neither sympathy* nor reprobation 
should be expressed by the House regarding the charges made and 
disproved, or made and sustained, against the character of Mr. Parnell 
and those with whom he is associated. 

Such a course, obviously, could not be acquiesced in by the 
Liberal party ; for had they dope so, they would have let it. go forth 
to the country that they, in common with her Majesty's Ministers, 

• believed that so bad had the Commissioners made out Mr. Parnell's 
character to. bo, that that gentleman could not consider himself 
ill-used in having no official expression of sympathy extended to 
him in respect, of an honourable acquittal, on account of that 
acquittal being held to be counteracted by a dishonouring condemna- 
tion, which must, under other circumstances, have rendered him 
liable to the severest reprobation, and perhaps to prosecution. 

Now as determining the present' status of the Unionist party, it 
seems necessary to make a somewhat searching inquiry as to how 
far the action, or inaction,, of the Government, was determined by 
motives of conviction or by motives of expediency ; if they acted 
from conviction, it can be demonstrated that their conduct is dis- 
figured by want of courage ; whilst, if from expediency, it can Vo less 
surely be shown that their conduct is tainted by injustice. 

As determining, then, the want of courage or injustice of the present 
.advisers of the Crown, it is important to endeavour to arrive at the 
most likely answer to the question: Did Ministers believe, or did 
they disbelieve, that the points upon which the Commission found 
adversely to Mr. Parnell or his associates, were at all comparable 
in gravity to those other charges in respect of which a complete 
acquittal was pronounced ? 

Iii order to arrive at that answer, it is necessary iii # the first place 
to consider what must have been the position of Mr. Parnell and tho 
action of her Majesty’s Ministers had the findings* of the Commis- 
sioners been in eveVy respect tho opposite of what tliey in reality 
are. . • • , 

It would in that case have been decided that Mr. Parnell did 
write 1 the letters published \>y the Times ; that he was 'insincere 
when he denounced the murders; that ho did' enable one of the 
.-accomplices to escape from justice ; that he was personally acquainted 
with tho Invincibles; that ho suggested and was privy to their 
•schemes of assassination ; that he employed men whom he knew to be 
the organisers of crime ; and that he incited others to the commission 
of punishable offences : per contra , it wo\ild have been decided that 
Mr. Davitt and liis seven colleagues did not enter into a conspiracy to 
establish the absolute independence of Ireland ; that Mr. Parnell and 
his associates did not conspire, by a system of intimidation, to stamp 
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out landlordism ; that they did not disseminate the Irish World ; 
that they did not incite to intimidation, the consequence of which was 
crime and outrage*; that they did denounce outrage and crime ; and/ 
that the League did not defend persons charged with crime, did not 
make payments to* persons who had been injured in the commission 
of crime, and did not accept subscriptions from American societies 
which advocated criminal methods. 

Now let us apply the test of reason, to the present attitude of the 
Government. 

Assuming for a moment that the verdict of the Commissioners- 
had been the reverse of what it is, and that their findings had been 
such as I have shown that, in sucli an event, they must have been v 
is it permissible or possible to suppose that no further action would 
have been taken by Ministers than, to pass a vote of thanks to the 
Commissioners, and to inscribe the result of their inquiry on the 
Journals of the House ? Is it possible to suppose that 110 other steps 
would have been taken against a inan and a party convicted of grave 
and terrible offences for which no punishment could be considered 
too severe, no condemnation too scathing 3 

1 say that it is impossible, and, further, I maintain that a Govern- 
ment which so far and so disgracefully neglected its obvious duty, 
would Rave deserved the condemnation and the punishment meted 
out to those who compound a felony. 

Mr. Jennings was very distinct on this point, and in the course of 
his speech he said that there was “ a difference between those- 
murder charges and the other charges in respect of the penalty which 
was incidental to each, for if these murder charges had been brought 
home to honourable members opposite, the House could not have 
rested at this (Mr. Smith’s) motion.” 

Had' the findings of the Commissioners been reversed, Ministers, 
would not have* dared to assume the fearful responsibility of letting 
it be •inferred that they considered the one set of findings a set-off to 
the other, or that the measure of guilt attributed to the Nationalists 
was to be condoned on account of the measure of innocence meted 
out to them ! 

And yet that is precisely what they arc, by means of the implication 
contained* in the motion of Mr. Smith, allowing to be assumed and 
inferred by the country. 

But it will not do, and men will not believe it ! If the course- 
taken by the Government is right, and if they honestly believe it to 
be fair and right, then they are shrinking, with reprehensible timidity* 
from the logical conclusion which imposes on them the paramount 
necessity of taking action, not merely by reprobation in the House of 
Commons* but by prosecution in a Criminal. Court of Justice, against 
men whom they profess to believe guilty of the equivalent of what 
all men^allow to be grave and heinous offences. If they think tho 
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disseminating of the 7m& World as grave a crime as would have 
been the assisting the flight of,a criminal fugitive from justice, why- 
on earth do they not proceed against the perpetrator of the one crime, 
in like manner as they would have proceeded against the other ? 

If the Government acted from conviction, then it has not the 
courage of its convictions, and cannot complain if it be called timid 
and irresolute. 

But, of course, there remains .the alternative — the alternative 
that the Government acted from motives of expediency. 

Let us examine the probabilities in favour of this assumption : 

Whatever else may be thought of the present Government, it can 
scarcely but be allowed that in Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and 
Mr. Balfour it -contains men of undoubted talent and experience, 
while of the remainder of the Cabinet it may be said that they are 
men of fair abilities, and quite capable of forming some sort of judg- 
ment. Thi 3 being so — and allowing that 1 lie. present is scarcely the 
season for midsummer madness — it seems inconceivable that Minis- 
ters should have so faint an idea of the proportion of things as 
soberly and in earnest to have come to. the conclusion that the 
findings against Mr. Parnell are equal in importance to the findings* 
in his favour; it would be, an insult to their judgment to assume 
that they did anything of the kind, because it cannot be supposed 
that they were unable to discriminate between charges directly 
affecting the honour and character of members of the House of 
Commons, and charges of which the most ikat can be said is that 
they apply to the working of an organisation and not to the acts of 
any one specified individual. Even Mr. Chamberlain, recognising 
this point, said : <c Undoubtedly 1 think that the offences of which 
the respondents have been acquitted are more -serious and more dis- 
honouring charges than those charges which have been proved 
against them, and therefore if you are to pick out any part of the 
Jleport at all, you ought to take out that part which deals with tho 
most important charges.” 

Allowing that the collective discernment and ability of the Ministry 
is not inferior to that of Mr. Chamberlain, it is only possible to 
assume that the attitude taken up by them was prompted by motives 
of expediency which have served to lead them into the path which 
is not called straight. To quote the words of Cicero (Dc Oratore f 
lib. iii/ chap, lxxxii.), with the single substitution of the words 
“ party interests” for the word “worth,” Ministers evidently felt 
that “ party interests ought chiefly to be regarded, but expediency 
commonly prevails, there being a concealed fear that ev.en party 
interests cannot be supported if expediency be disregarded.” 

So far fis they were concerned, expediency affirmed what common 
honesty would have denied — viz., that it would be impolitic to make 
even a verbal reparation to Mr. Parnell, lest by so doing they should 
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appear to stultify the eminently uncharitable interpretation they had 
chosen to put on the adverse findings with which they sought to 
identify the man, but with which, in reality, only the organisation 
can be connected. But even supposing for the sake of argument that 
it is to the man and not to the organisation that the adverse findings 
of the Commissioners apply (findings of which, be it remembered, 
thes ' learned men remarked that it was- not for them to say how far 
they might be softened down by a consideration of the good achieved 
by mistaken means), .what do they amount to as compared with the 
heavy condemnation which must have been passed had the findings 
been adverse on what may now be called the “forgeries” part of the 
case ? Apply these adverse findings to the man instead of to the 
organisation, and popular judgment will but endorse the explicitly 
stated opinion of one who is reckoned as among the clearest and 
most unbiassed thinkers of his time. — I refer to Lord Macaulay who, 
in his essay on Lord Clive, and in discussing the importance to be 
attached to the charges brought against that distinguished, man in 
regard to his alleged malpractices in India, said : — 

“ Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing of set-off’. The greatest 
desert cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge of the slightest trans- 
gression. If a man has sold beer on a Sunday morning, it is no defence 
that \e has saved the lift' of a fellow-creature at the risk of his own. 
If -he has harnessed a Newfoundland dog to his little child’s carriage, it 
is no defence that ho was wounded at .Waterloo. But it is not in 
this way that wo ought to deal with men who, raised far above 
ordinary restraints, and tried by far more than ordinary temptations, 
are entitled to more than ordinary measure of indulgence. {Such 
men should be judged by their contemporaries as they will be judged 
by posterity. Their bad actions ought not, indeed, to be called 
good ; but their good and bad actions ought to be fairly weighed ; 
and if on the whole the good preponderate, the sentence/ ought to be 
one not merely of acquittal, but of approbation. • Not a single great 
ruler in history can bo absolved by a judge who fixes his eye inexor- 
ably on one or. two unjustifiable a*cts. *[N.B. The imprudent acts 
of a party leader and of a party organisation cannot be judged with- 
out taking into account the good attained by such acts, and cannot 
therefore be decided on by judges — whether specially commissioned 
or otherwise — but must stand or fall at the bar of public opinion.] 
Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the deliverer of Germany, 
William the deliverer of' Holland, his great descendant the deliverer 
of England, Murray .the good Regent, Cosmo the father of his 
country* JHLenry the Fourth of France; Peter the Great of Russia, 
how would the best of these pass such a scrutiny ? History takes 
wider ViewB; and the best tribunal for great political cases is the 
tribunal which anticipates the verdict of history.. Reasonable and 
moderate men of all parties felt this in Olivet case. , They could not 
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pronounce him blameless ; but they were not disposed to abandon 
him to that low-minded and rancorous pack who had run him down 
and were eager to worry’ him to death. .... The result of this 
memorable inquiry appears, on the whole, honourable to the justice, 
moderation, and discernment of the Commons. They had, indeed, no 
great temptation to do wrong. They would have been very bad judges 
of an accusation brought against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. But 
thp question respecting Clive was not a party question ; and the House 
accordingly acted with the good sense and good feeling which may 
always be expected from an’ assembly of English gentlemen, not 
blinded by faction ! ” 

Such was the view taken by Lord Macaulay ; such is not the view 
taken by her Majesty's Ministers ! 

* The concluding sentence of the quotation which I have just 
cited, has for us at thip time, and . in the light of recent events, a 
curious interest. Clives was not a party question ; Parnell's- — to the 
discredit be it said of the Unionist party — most unfortunately is. 
Blinded by faction, the majority of. an assembly of English gentle- 
men have refused to act with good sense or good feeling towards one 
of their own number, lest by so doing they might appear to allow 
him, and those with whom ho is associated, to make a little political 
capital ; for this’ reason they have, refused to express contrition for 
unworthy suspicions entertained against, or to tender congratulations 
on the acquittal of, a much maligned man, who .requested to be tried, 
and has been tried, on charges, not of a political character, but of 
a character calculated, if established by evidence, to blast and blight 
his personal reputation beyond all hope of redemption. 

The main question to be decided with regard to Mr. Parnell was 
not of a political character, for it involved no question of politics. 
What it did involve was the affirmation or denial of the right of the 
Times , or of any individual, to stigmatise him as a constructive 
murderer associating with hired assassins. But, then, Mr. Parnell 
is a politician, and, moreover, the leader of a nation on whose behalf 
he has formulated a policy detested and feared by the Unionist 
party; evidence against him was what they required, evidence such as 
would" ruin the man, and relegate his policy to the dim and perhaps 
impossible future, and that evidence they determined* to procure and 
substantiate. Accordingly, with a foresight, almost it would seem 
with a foreknowledge, of the impossibility of substantiating the grave 
and terrible charges in which before the question of a Special Com- 
mission was mooted they exultingly declared their belief, they 
sought and contrived to widen the scope of inquiry, by imposing on 
the Commissioners the task, not 'merely of deciding as to the 
genuineness or otherwise of letters published in the Times, but of 
making full investigation into the" actions and methods of an 
organisation of which Mr. Parnell was admittedly the originator and 
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mainspring. In other words, they sought to ^confuse the issue- As 
the result of this inquiry, Mr. Parnell stands acquitted of the terrible 
charge of constructive assassination, but it is sought to fasten on him * 
the? follies— it may even in exceptional* cases be the wickednesses — 
of individual members of the defunct Land League and of the living 
National League. 

Col. Saunderson, with a frankness which perhaps he now 
regrets, stated in the debate just concluded, that “ upon the personal 
charges connected with the letters Mr. Parnell had been absolutely 
acquitted, but other accusations had been made against the organisat- 
ion (not, be noted, against Mr. Parnell) to which many honourable 
members belonged.” 

There lies tho truth in a nutshell. Parnell the man is absolutely 
acquitted ; Parnell’s organisation is mildly censured. An organisa- 
tion can never consist of one man, yet it is on one man that 
Ministers seek to fasten responsibility and blame, and having satis- 
fied themselves forsooth that this is fair and just, they audaciously 
invite their supporters -to reject the manly and straightforward 
amendment of Mr. Gladstone, because it sought to express sympathy 
with a wronged man and omitted to take notice of the findings 
against an organisation with whom and whose honour the House of 
Commons had nothing whatever to do. And why did they adopt 
this course, at once so unjust and ungenerous ? 

Because it was expedient ; because they could not bear that the 
country should have it on the authority of the House of Commons 
that all the personal charges had been disproved because they were 
in death-grips with* Mr. Parnell ; because they could not afford to 
be fair ; and because they detest the man ! 

. This is plain but true speaking, and leads to the irresistible con- 
clusion that the action of the Government was animated, not by 
sincere, conviction, but by a shameless expediency which has refused 
to do justice to an honourable opponent and has imposed on Ministers 
the stigma of paltry partisanship ! 4 

How many Unionists, I wonder, in recording their votes against 
.Mr, Gladstone’s amendment “ gave [to quote the noble words of that 
great statesman] such a judgment as will bear the scrutiny of the 
heart and conscience when a man betakes himself to his chamber 
and is still ? ” Not many, I fear. 

But there were some among the ranks of the Ministerialists who 
seem to have felt, that if Mr. Gladstone’s amendment amounted, as 
their leaders told them, to a suppressio veri , Mr. Smith’s motion 
contained -a very strong essence of the suggestio falsi , and to 
those men, halting as. they weref between two opinions, desiring on 
the one hand to do justice to Mr. Parnell,' and therefore, to avoid 
voting for a' motion which subtilely implied that that gentleman 
deserved quite as much of censure as of sympathy, and, on the other 
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hand, shrinking from voting for Mr. Gladstone’s amendment, and 
thereby expressing sympathy with one whose gain meant their own 
party’s loss, the skilfully framed amendment of Mr. Jennings must 
have proved — had not an unforeseen event occurred to obscure the 
issue— what Mr. Caine is reported graphically to have called “ a 
veritable Dc.hr rx machind” No doubt it was. It committed nobody 
to anything beyond * an expression of “condemnation of the conduct 
of those who are responsible for the accusation of complicity with 
murder brought against members of this House, which has been 
discovered to be based mainly on forged letters, and declared by the 
Special Commissioners to be disproved.” It committed nobody to 
an expression* of sympathy with the man who had been proved 
guiltless of the enormities charged against him ; it committed 
nobody to a retractation 'of the shouts of disbelief with which 
Mr. Parnell's denial as to the authenticity of the Tunes’ publications 
was received two years ago. It was clever, dexterous, but insuffi- 
cient. It directly affirmed the guilt of the accuser, it only by 
inference affirmed the innocence of the accused ; it started well, but 
it stopped half-way, for further than half-way it did not seem probable 
that any but Gladstonians and Nationalists could be induced to go. 

It will never exactly bo known what support that amendment might 
have obtained from those wjio ordinarily vote. with the Government, 
for the departure of Lord Randolph Churchill from what were under- 
stood to be the arrangements witli regard to speaking to it, together 
with the tone of his vigorous and able onslaught on the Government, 
so alarmed tho faint-hearted inhabitants of the Liliputian Cave of 
Adullam that forth- from it they rushed back panic-stricken into 
tho sheltering arms of the Tory party, leaving behind them Mr, 
Jennings’ luckless and all but stillborn offspring to perish miserably. 
From this tragic end the well-meant efforts of Mr. Caine rescued it, 
and for a brief period Mr. John Morley galvanised it into a state of 
suspended animation. 

That luckless amendment never had a chance. It failed, as 
perhaps it deserved to fail, for after all it amounted to no more than 
the somewhat contemptible expedient of a few conscience-stricken 
men who — too cowardly to openly offer their sympathy to the wronged 

yet fancied themselves brave enough to be able to express their 
detestation of the conduct of the wrong-doer ! But they gave them- 
selves credit for more courage than they really possessed, and in th§ 
end ran away from their own amendment, leaving Lord R. Churchill 5 
Mr. Staveley-Hill, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Caine, and the Opposition to 
support it. That it secured the support of the Liberal party is nob 
to be wondered at, for after all half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
a condemnation of the accusers seemed the next best thing to an ex- 
pression of sympathy with the accused. • 

And now for a parting glance at the position of the Unionists. 
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The powerful speech of Lord Randolph Churchill has damaged them 
in the country, but their acceptance of the motion of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and their rejection of the amendment of Mr. Gladstone, has 
damaged them tenfold more ! Theirs has been a course of action 
which it is impossible for any courageous or high-minded man to 
approve, for it has been a course of action which, if animated by 
conviction, is disfigured by want pf courage, and, which, if inspired 
by expediency, is tainted with manifest unfairness. There is no escape 
from this predicament unless, indeed, it be assumed — first, that 
Ministers are incapable of forming a, sound judgment ; or, second, 
that having formed what appears to them, a sound judgment, they are 
incapable of comprehending th© stern duty which is forced on them 
as the logical consequence of their own action. 

Bub be all this as it may — be the Government a timorous 
Government, be it an unjust Government, or be it an incapable 
Government — the fact remains, and is a fact which nothing can 
alter, that following the* lead of their leaders, the overwhelming 
majority of the allied Tory and Liberal -Unionist parties have refused 
to officially record their sympathy with *Mr. Parnell in the wrong, 
the suffering, and the loss which he has endured in consequence of 
the iniquitous conduct of the Times. They have refused to supple- 
ment the bare,’' bald statement of the Commissioners in regard to the 
forged letters, or to make any .acknowledgment of the fact that 
while as regards the adverse findings the position of 'Mr. Parnell is 
exactly the same as it lias been any time during the last six or eight 
years, the accusation of complicity with assassins made by the Times 
would have left him in a very different position had it been sub- 
stantiated, and therefore entitles liim to a very’ complete reparation 
now that it. has been proved to be a baseless and wicked libel. 

Everybody knew all along that Mr. Parnell was associated with 
the National ’League ; everybody knew all along that there had been 
incidents in the conduct of that organisation — incidents for which 
Mr. Parnell was not personally responsible — which called for censure. 
But it was not matter of common knowledge that Mr. Parnell w r as 
the aider, the abettor, the associate of murderers. The accusation 
fell like a' thunderbolt on the political w r orld. If true, how terrible 
was the position of the Irish leader! If untrue; how ineffectual* 
could any reparation be, to recompense Mr. Parnell for the appalling 
load of Suspicion and opprobrium cast upon him \ 

- This was a new charge, all the others were old as the hills ! This 
was the one charge that called for, and secured, the constitution of 
a special tribunal. If that charge, had* never been heard of, neither 
would there' ever have been a Special Commission Report presented 
to the House of Commons. That Report being presented, it was 
not the province of members of the House of Commons to sym- 
pathise with, or to condemn, the adverse findings on points which 
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had been for years matters of common knowledge ; but it was 
their bounden duty, and was *the least thing they could have done, 
to place on record on the .Journals of the House their sympathy— 
which, after all, could scarcely by any stretch of imagination have 
been considered as reviewing the findings of the Commissioners — 
with Mr. Parnell, and th'eir detestation of the foul charges made 
against his honour.. This the subservient Government majority, have 
refused to do, on the implied ground that the charges sustained 
against the National League are so heinous as to debar Mr. Parnell 
from any .expression of sympathy from the Ministerial benches. 

Such has been the action of the “ gentlemanly party/’ as they 
love to style themselves; and' it will >rest with the homely agricul- 
tural labourer and with the grimy toilers in great cities to «et wrong 
right at next general election, and to give practical proof to the 
Salisburys, the'Goschens, the, Balfours, and all the genuine or self- 
styled aristocrats of whom the Tory party is composed, that the people 
of England still believe that there should be some such thing as honour 
in politics, and reject with scorn and contempt the Ministerial creed 
that expediency justifies • underhand behaviour towards political 
opponents. 

James Dololas Holms. 
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The expression “ Home Rule ” may mean a good many things, and* 
before applying it to Wales, it is very desirable to define clearly the 
sense in which it is so used. 

* » 

Applied to Ireland, “ Home Rule ” is generally understood to imply 
a separate Parliament with a separate Executive responsible to such 
Parliament, charged with the duty of dealing with purely Irish 
affairs, Imperial questions being left to the determination of the 
Imperial Parliament at Westminster. 

In this sense I do not think that Wales is ripe for Home Rule. Its 
population is too small, its connection with England, at least in the 
case of its border counties, is too close, to make it either possible or 
desirable to constitute a separate legislature and a separate Executive 
for the Principality. On the other hand, the indifference of tlie 
English Parliament £nd Government to the wants and wishes of the 
Welsh people is a matter which calls loudly for some remedy. Let 
me give one instance. * Last year Mr. Dillwyn’s motion for the Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church was supported by 25 out of 30 
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Welsh representatives, and only opposed by 3 — a preponderance of 
opinion for which no parallel* can be fonnd in recent parliamentary 
■annals. Yet the motion was rejected by more than 50 votes, and 
the present Government — let us hope unintentionally — are doing their 
best to envenom and complicate the controversy which is raging' on 
the subject ; while a leading Conservative statesman is sent down to 
the Principality to insult the Welsh people on ‘their most sensitive • 
point by talking nonsense about the “ Parish of Wales.” I am willing 
to believe that these lamentable exhibitions arc mainly due to igno- 
rance of the Welsh, their language, and character, but they are not 
on that account the less to be deplored. As long as English states- 
men refuse to acknowledge so distinct and tmdoubted a nationality, 
they will never succeed in satisfying the aspirations of my country- 
men, or in governing them as a free people ought to be governed. 

There can be no doubt that this systematic disregard — if the Educa- 
tion question bo excepted — of Wales and Welshmen has aroused great 
indignation in the Principality, and created a strong and growing 
desire for what is somewhat vaguely called “ Home Rule for Wales,” a 
desire which lately found expression in an amendment to tire Address 
calling for the creation of a “ separate department of State for the 
•conduct of distinctly Welsh affairs.” Speaking for myself „ and look- 
ing to the Irish precedent, I confess that I am not inclined to put 
much faith in such a remedy. I should much prefer the proposal, 
made two years ago by Mr. Uatlibono, and rejected by a very narrow 
majority of* the House of Commons, to refer 'all Welsh Bills to a 
Grand or Standing Committee, composed mainly, but not exclusively, 
of members from Wales. 

1 believe, however, that the true solution of the problem is to be 
found in the creation of a Grand National Council, composed of the 
members of the various Welsh County Councils, which are, in the true 
sense of the word, popular and representative bodies. Such a Grand 
Council, endowed with largely extended Legislative, or qnasi-Legisla- 
tive, as well as administrative powers, in matters purely Welsh, and 
holding its sittings in some central place in the Principality, would, I 
believe, for the present,, adequately meet the justice of the case, 
and the legitimate aspirations of the Welsh people. 

The details of such a scheme would obviously require the most 
careful examination, but this is a subject upon which 1 have neither 
space nor time to enter. 

. G. Osborne Morgan. 


In offering a few remarks upon the question of Home Rule for 
Wales one must have present # to his mind some clear definition, or at 
least some clear conception, of what he means by Home Rule. Now 
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to me tfyesr words signify, when used in connection with Ireland, a 
system of Government under which the people of Ireland would have 
the control- — by means of a separate Parliament and executive, both 
subject to. the Imperial Parliament and to the Sovereign — of all such 
concerns as are exclusively their own. 

The moment one applies the phrase Home Rule, with this signifi- 
cation, to Wales one experiences some hesitation as to the expediency 
and good sense of suggesting, or of advocating, Welsh Home Rule. 
Why is this ? I Have asked myself this question, and have found for 
myself its answer in a'fact of which we are all well aware — viz., that 
whereas in Ireland Irish ideas, Irish habits, Irish peculiarities are 
everywhere prevalent, with a partial exception only in one particular 
comer of the country, in Wales the. case is very different, for there 
Welsh ideas, Welsh habits, Welsh peculiarities are ’by no means 
prevalent in what L may call the circumference of the country, tho 
interior of Wales being alone pre-eminently Welsh in its character- 
istics. One might be a considerable time in Cardiff, -Newport, 
Swansea, Tenby, Pembroke Dock, Holyhead, Llandudno, Rhyl, and. 
other of the towns which in a smise surround the Principality, not 
indeed without being aware in many of them that you were in Wales, 
but without being brought into close and palpable contact with 
those national characteristics from which there is no escape in the 
interior mining and agricultural districts. So, at least, it seems to 
me, and for very many years I have been pretty familiar with both 
exterior and interior Wales, so to speak. If f be right in this, it 
follows that Home Rule for Wales is not a question, of giving a 
separate domestic government to a homogeneous, or almost homo- 
geneous country, but is rather a question of establishing a separate- 
domestic government, over a country in which the ' proofs of 
nationality are very strongly marked in the more scattered inhabi- 
tants, agricultural and mining, of the interior, but are very much 
less marked — much less marked on the whole than the evidences of 
a mixture of nationalities — in the remaining portion of the country. 
If it should be true (and may it not be ?) that the denser populations 
of extreme North Wales and extreme South .Wales *are in their 
general characteristics as much allied to England and Scotland as to 
interior Wales . itself, it would follow that we ought to have very 
convincing evidence of the necessity for the change to exclusively 
Welsh rule before urging or advocating ft. 

1 will take the great town of Cardiff, which 1 have had the dis- 
tinguished honour - of representing in Parliament for the last ten 
years, as an example of what I jhave in my mind. Now Cardiff is 
most unquestionably a town of Wales — the largest and most important 
of all.' That it contains a large number of Welsh inhabitants is quite 
certain, andramong them are not a. few of its most successful and 
most esteemed citizens. . Purely Welsh movements find warm 
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sympathy there, and " Wales may well lay claim to this great and 
thriving and enterprising town as a capital ornament, possibly the 
very crown, of the Principality. 

But looking to the trading and commercial character* of Cardiff, and 
to its intimate relations with the remainder. of the United Kingdom', 
apd with, other countries, can any one pretend that it would be a . 
boon and an honour to Cardiff to detach it, in all its. local interests • 
from the rest of the United Kingdom, and from. the Parliament in 
which T write this, to* £ut it under a local Parliament and a local 
Executive, in rfhich purely Welsh ideas, views, feelings, habits, &c., 
prevail? I doubt it. As Cardiff’s representative, I can safely say 
that I should, as at present advised, be very sorry to have to go 
to Aberystwith, or Welshpool, or Brecon in pursuit of those objects 
for* which I now have very frequently to* have recourse to the Home 
Office, or the Bocal Government Board, or the Education Department, 
or the Privy Council Office, at each and all of which I fiijd the 
business of Cardiff well and carefully attended to. I see no necessity 
for such a change as this. 

But what I do see is an urgent necessity for Welsh representatives 
securing all the aid possible in this Westminster Parliament for 
getting the. Church Disestablishment and Disendowment question, 
the Tithes, Education, Endowments and other like questions settled 
with the least possible delay, and therefore before a Welsh Home 
Rule Bill coiild be passed. And I also wish to see County Govern- 
ment so developed and enlarged in Wales that every section of the 
Welsh people may have the means of dealing with its own affairs in 
its own fashion. This is especially more important in the Welsh- 
speaking districts' where at present the people live under peculiar and 
heavy disadvantages in rpspect of education, the administration of 
justice and otherwise. 

[ hope it will be understood that in this brief paper I am not 
dogmatizing, or laying down fixed opinions upon what is a very 
novel and complex question. I ‘am rather stating hurriedly and 
tentatively some of the ideas and feelings which present themselves 
to me in coming fresh to the subject. I may be, perhaps I am, 
unduly biassed by my connection with the greatest commercial* town 
of tlfe Principality* which I would do everything to aggrandize and 
nothing to lessen. If so, while my views may be ■ warmly contested, 
my motives will nevertheless be warmly sympathized with, by those 
Welsh friends and supporters of mine in Cardiff who may differ from 
me on this subject. I am delighted to find that these influential 
pages are devoted to** its. free and friendly discussion. 

„ E. 'J. Reed. 


* 
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I do not mean to discuss the question whether a distinct nationality, 
a distinct language, and a distinct development of thought justify a 
demand for Home Rule ; I simply aim at showing that, for purposes 
of government,* it must be taken into' account that, as far as race 
alid language and thought are concerned, Wales is different from 
England in a ’sense in which no other part of Britain is. 

Wales is conscious of its unity, and always has been ; for it is the 
only part of ojur islands whose history had v the Roman sense of unity- 
for a beginning. Scotland was never fused into one -Roman 
province, the Irish tribes were never united by Rorrtan organization 
and Roman roads ; but the chronicles which describe the confusing 
wars of Welsh princes 'are pervaded by a yearning for the unity 
which the Romans had introduced into Wales, and the highest 
praise given to Welsh kings is that they “ kept united the whole 
kingdom of Britons.” In our own day u the unity* of Wales” is 
not the meaningless expression of a sentimental feeling 'artificially 
fostered by ambitious demagogues ; it is 1;he expression of a real 
power which, whether the Welsh people are conscious of it or not, is 
fashioning modem Welsh institutions. Of these I shall only mention 
two. The Eisteddfod — the literary folk-moot of Wales — has grown 
of itself to such an extent that only the largest towns can contain 
it ; and the names of the chaired bards and the winning choir are 
anxiously expected throughout the whole Welsh land. The growth 
of Y Gymdeithasfa shows that it is impossible to Separate North and 
South Wales ; in the early days of the revival it was, thought that 
the two districts must have separate central assemblies ; but* a 
general assembly grow, like the English Cabinet; recognised by no 
deed, simply because it was felt that Wales could not be divided. 

Wales is conscious of its separation from England, and always 
has been, since the time when the battles of Deorham and Chester 
broke its connection with Cornwall and Strath Clyde. A Comishman 
regards himself ns an Englishman, but the Welshman would be .as 
greatly, surprised at being called an Englishman as he would at 
being called a Scbtchnran or an Irishman. During the last general 
election I found that Flintshire men cared nothing about the politics 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, while they took the liveliest interest in 
the Cardiff and Monmouth elections. When a member of Parliament 
told his electors in one of the most mountainous parts of North 
Wales that Monriiouth “ had been won back for Wales by being 
included in the Intermediate Education Act,” the audience cheered 
as rapturously as a Pfrris audience would have done if told that 
Alsace was part of France again.* " . 

As the> causes of the feeling of Welsh unity and of separation 
from 'England, prejudiced politicians vainly talk about Celtic 
obstinacy, bUndless to real interest, and unreasoning love of isolation. 
But blind hatred of, England cannot be regarded as the caijse of 
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^anything, after five centuries of union and peace ; it is incredible 
that any legend of sleeping Arthur, however eloquently told, could 
charm a 1 sober-minded people, who are making rapid strides in 
education and material prosperity, into paths of wild and foolish 
political speculation about Welsh 'independence ; it .is incredible 
that the Welsh movement has been caused by a few self-seeking 
leaders, for the Welsh have refused to be led by their aristocracy, 
and are now forcing, their chosen leaders .to* move on*. The Welsh 
movement is not due to national antipathy, ignorance, or the action 
of agitators. The causes are to be found in the past .history and 
literature of Wales’. 

Strangely enough, English and Welsh literature developed from 
the same materials. The* Norman Conquest-, however slight its 
influences on the continuity of English history, caused a break 
in the continuity of English literature. For the material of English 
■literature became Celtic. Arthur became the hero of his conquerors, 
and he has been made the representative of every great period in 
English literature to our own day. Geoffrey of Monmouth seemed 
to have united the literature of the two nations — the Arthurian 
knights and Lear and Cordelia took a lasting place in the develop- 
ment of English thought. 

But- though the beginning of English and Welsh literature was 
the same, their development has been different. In English literature 
as in Welsh literature, there are two great periods — the period of 
the study of man, and the period of the study of the wild beauty of 
Nature. In English literature the study of man conies first, and 
the study of Nature afterwards; in Welsh literature, Nature is 
first studied, and then man. The Wordsworth- of Wales came 
before her Chaucer and Shakespeare. The Welsh romances were 
made English in spirit by Layamon, the son of Leovenatli ; that was 
the first stage in the separation. Then causes affected England 
which did not affect Wales : the Crusades, the influence of the 
Italian poets, and, above all, the social upheaval of the peasant 
revolt, drew the attention of men to their fellows. The mystery of 
the Celtic romances was dispelled, and Chaucer brought into litera- 
ture real men and women. , While English thought developed into 
the highest study of man — into the Elizabethan drama — Welsh 
thought developed into a passionate study of Nature. In the four- 
teenth century wo find in* Welsh poetry that delight in the wild 
beauty of moorland, and mountain, and sea^ that peace* between man 
and Nature, which we do not §nd in English literature till the time 
of Gray, and* Collins, and Wordsworth. In thought, in religion, in 
political ideas, Welsh development has been utterly unlike English 
* development ; and still ’ Wales is governed as if it were as English 
as Cornwall or Cumberland. •*' / . 

'She real causes of modern Welsft nationalism, in its political 
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aspects, arc the methods used for the purpose of Anglicizing 
Wales. Deliberate attempts have been made on the part of the 
English Government to force the Welsh to become English speaking 
and to enter a Church which, of all churches in the world, is the 
least adapted for them. The* Tudor Statute Enacted that u no person 
or persons that use the Welsh speech or language shall have or enjoy 
• any manner of office or fees within this realm of England, Wales, or 
other of the king’s dominion, upon pain df forfeiting the same offices 
or fees, unless he or they use or exercise the English speech or 
language.” The result was that the natural leaders of the people 
lost all hold upon them, and the feeling* of separation between 
England and Wales Was intensified by the* very means used to unite 
the. two countries. Again, during the -last three centuries persistent 
attempts have been made to force an alien church upon a people 
whose religious convictions 'are their strongest and most characteristic 
feelings. It is only the simple truth to say that,' by the middle of 
the .eighteenth century, this Church had reduced Wales into a state 
of heathenism ; and it has caused a religious revolt which found 
expression in a Nonconformist organization, which is perfectly adapted 
to the needs of Wales. 

Hopes and fears that the growth of commerce and the spread of 
the English language in Wales will destroy the feeling of nationality 
are equally groundless’ Mr. Jluskin rejoices that in Wales “there 
is still the Welsh element in its purity an<J strength.” “I have 
believed so always,” he adds, “ but of late have feared its being 
crushed out by manufactures and education.”- But it is the industrial 
bi -lingual districts — Monmouth and Glamorgan — that an 1 most Nation- 
alist ; so far, they alone have begun to demand Home Rule for 
’ Wales. 

Wales, then, is not English ; the. attempts to Anglicize it have 
intensified the feeling of separation ; the growth of commerce and 
an acquirement of English 'make the Welshman more patriotic. The 
unanimous demands of Wales are that, on account of her distinct- 
development, her religion and her education should be under her 
own control — that .is, the Church of England in Wales should be 
disestablished and the system* of Welsh education should be com- 
pleted by the creation of a Welsh University. The former demand 
has been -persistently . refused, and Wales is forced to agitfate for 
Home Rule. \ 

* Owen Morgan Edwards, 

^ Fellow of Linooln College, Oxford . 


The question o£‘Home .Rule for Wales , is evidently a politicaf 
corollary to that of Ireland. “ There is no vital distinction between 
the cases of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland,” said Mr. GladstoJe at 
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Aberdeen.. “ The claim of Wales to Hom^ Rale cannot be resisted 
if the concession is made to Ireland,” said Lord Hartington, when 
the " Government of Ireland Bill ” was introduced ; and less distin- 
guished Unionists make the same admission when opposing the 
Irish demand. * 

Both* Liberal and Tory Governments haVe cpnceded that the 
Welsh have social needs peculiar to themselves and * of such impor- 
tance as to induce Parliament to legislate specially for them ; and 
the step from special legislation to a special legislature may not 
prove a hard one if Home llulo is once granted to Ireland. 

All the’ elements of the ‘Irish argument can be used for Wales 
under two limitations : Wales is smaller, and its social disorganisa- 
tion is not so great — -we neither shoot each other nor hate England, 
as yet. But thefce differences are only of degree and Ctan be made 
11 §6 of in two ways. For if it be urged on the one harid that the 
smallness of Wales brings it beneath the limit of self-sufficiency,” 
oj* makes it a matter of indifference to the empire whether or not 
the Principality is allowed to regulate its own life, the, Concession of 
self-governance could, on the other hand, be made without running 
any serious imperial risks, and while the absence of social disorder 
and hatred of England does not point to the absolute failure of the 
English Parliament to govern Wales bn its present method, this also 
diminishes the probability that. Wales would msiko a .violent use of 
powers granted to it. 

Moreover, the legislature, burdened as it is with great imperial 
tasks, will always be tempted to overlook altogether, or postpone 
indefinitely, the remedial measures desired by the most insignificant 
of the peoples over whom it rules. And Wales, finding it difficult 
to mp,ke its voice audible, is tempted to resort lo violent means of 
expressing its sense of the wrongs which England is so slow to 
remove. And no country can force legislation on in this manner 
without falling into arrears with morality and injuring*' itself almost 
irreparably. 

I do not see how an imperfect and overburdened instrument, like 
the English Parliament can avoid doing this injustice to the smallest 
nation, and governing it worse than the more important members of 
the empire. And the fact that Wales has asked for the Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment of the Church for a longer time and 
with greater unanimity* than even Ireland has demanded Home Rule, 
and that its claim has hitherto received no practical response, 
exemplifies this truth! in a very striking way. England could not 
and would not disregard such, claims, .so urged, by the Irish or 
Scotch or its own people. " And yefe^sucli is the political magnani- 
, mity and sense, of fairness of . Englishmen? ‘that I cannot believe that 
either of the great political parties would desire to deal scant justice 
to JVales, although it is comparatively little and unable to defend 
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itself. Nevertheless, they So it, Liberals and Conservatives alike 
and it is hard for them to avoid this except by some devolution of 
legislative power to Wales. . * * 

. What power it. should grant to Wales it is not possible to' say — 
as long, at least, as Home Rule may mean anything, from the con- 
solidation to the disruption of the Empire. Most Welshmen, who 
yefloct, would deprecate sensational legislation in tho direction of 
Home Rule, and would prefer to see their countrymen serve their 
apprenticeship self -government on the County Councils, and on 
these Councils combined, either by representation or otherwise, into 
a central governing body with definitely prescribed powers. They, 
would also, I believe, base their Klaim for some measure of self- 
government on moral, rather than on material grounds, and, perhaps, 
limit it according to this distinction, so far as that is practicable. 
In other words, the English Legislature should proceed further ’in 
the line already taken by it ; and allow Wales to regulate the drink- 
traffic,- to educate its youth, to support its religious institutions, to 
’deal with its social problems, and io remove the obstacles to the 
development of its national character, in its own way . It should cut 
Wales free of England in these respects, instead of bidding it wait 
till similar demands have arisen in England. I know that these 
statements are indefinite, but an example may elucidate my meaning. 

The deepest need of Wales at present is, beyond doubt, its need 
of a. Land Bill. That need does not arise from the poverty of the 
farmers, although many of them are very, poor; but from their 
servility, and lack of moral courage to protect their own interests 
and perform openly the duties of citizenship ; and on the other hand, 
from the opportunities thus offered to men of a tyrannous disposition.. 
Out of this there springs the corruption of both ’sections of the 
community ; there is oppression on the one side, and deceit on the 
other; and on. both a social bitterness which shows itself in matters 
of religion and education and trade, as well as in politics. 

Now there is nothing analogous to this either in England or 
Scotland. The Scotch tenants, when farming was profitable, were 
able to secure long leases, and, when it ceased to, pay, they were 
able to get them broken. Bht the Welsh farmers were yearly 
tenants during the good times, subject, fo an annual increase of rent;, 
and, during the bad times, they were able to secure no reductions 
except those voluntarily granted by landlords who try to act justly 
apart from all' legislative cons # traiht. The Scotch farmers could 
protect themselves; the Welsh cannot* They need the stay of 
legislation as truly, though ript to the same degree, as factory 
children or paupers, and for a’ similar reason.: They differ from them 
in that they have within, them the promise of freedom ; and the 
most sacred duty of. Parliament is to remove the external obstacles 
which prevent its attainment. ■ 
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A Land Bill giving them security of tenure would lift them into 
a position of independence and 'within reach of the ‘enjoyments of 
the rights of manhood, would take away the means of oppression, 
and thereby do more for the welfare of Wales,' in the truest sense, 
than aught else known to me, which is within the power of legisla- 
tion to grant. But is there the least probability that an English 
Parliament can for many years to come realise the needs of the Welsh 
in this matter, or satisfy them ? The case of England is quite different, 
the dependence of the farmers there does not mean the corruption of 
English manhood, and the straining of all social relations ; and 
England is disastrously slow to recognise, wrongs that are different 
from its own. It- is always willing to do justice, but willing only, 
in the somnolent and inarticulate fashion of Mr. Barkis. 

But, it may be urged, granting that Wales would under a measure 
of self-government bo more sensitive to its own just needs and 
prompt to satisfy them than England can ever be, can it be Rusted 
with self-governing powers ? Small countries are often fickle, and 
Celts are specially prone to excitement and hurry. 4 

There is, no doubt, .truth in this. Neither in England nor in 
Wales will democracy learn self-government except through blunders. 
But it is worth learning all the same ; and its blunders are not 
likely to be so unjust to so many peoplo for so many centuries as the 
blunders of government by a few. And Wales has, in the history 
of its. large and democratic religious institutions, shown a power of 
self-restraint, deliberation, and patient perseverance, resulting in a 
peaceful continuity of development, that is .not easily surpassed in 
any country. The watchword of the most powerful religious body 
in Wales lias been government, not by majority but by unanimity, 
and it has so acted upon this maxim, so laboured to restrain the 
violent and persuade the timid that, when the forward steps were 
taken, they were taken with a firmness beyond recall, and with a 
wisdom that rarely needed it. 

At this day Wales is bound together by a consciousness of organic 
life, and animated by national aspirations, which are not stained by 
a tinge of dislike to its neighbours, or by any foolish* dreams of 
independence and: isolation, but whicli make for education, and 
freedom, religious and social, and for all* those qualities which can 
render & little . people great. It is proud of the inheritance into 
which it has entered by its long and peaceful union with England -in 
the British Empire : and in asking for some measures$pf self-govern- 
ment, it only asks for room to live within tfuit Empire its own life . 
Its people cling to their own language while learning English, they 
love their own literature and history, have their own artistic traits 
and religious instincts; and though living .under the shadow of a 
great country that has imposed its language and mode of thought 
on two continents, have maintained their own characteristics intact ; 
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and England will prove both weak and blind if it does not give to 
this people so peaceable, yet so tenacious of life, every opportunity 
of showing what is in it. No nation, however small, *was ever 
expunged without leaving the world poorer for its loss. 

Henky Jones. 


When the respective claims of the three Celtic Nationalities in the 
United Kingdom to govern, tlieir own domestic affairs are compared, 
•it will be seen that the case of Wales differs in some material 
respects from that of either Ireland or Scotland. If a fair balance 
be struck between these various claims, I am decidedly of opinion' 
that the comparison will be in favour of Wales, as against either of. 
the otl\er two. This may appear at first sight a bold assertion to 
make, but will on examination be found to be justified by facts. . . 

The Welsh ‘pepple have a historical record which can fairly com- 
mand a place among the roll of the history of nations. They have 
retained until to-day to a large exfceqj) their distinctive manners # and 
customs, and uptil very recently it might be sifid that even their 
peculiarities of dress denoted their nationality as unmistakably as 
the kilt and tartan distinguished the Highlanders. The character 
of their religious observances as a distinguishing trait will bear com- 
parison with that of the Irish people. In geographical identity 
Wales can ^tand on a par with Scotland. In national institutions 
she will compare favourably with either, and in the .matter of a 
separate language and. literature, she is immeasurably superior to 
both. , . 

The 'nation’s history dates to the remote past, a fid lies hidden in 
the mist of centuries before the ambitious Roman first set foot upon 
her soil. Julius Cmsar found them a nation brave in war, skilled in 
the arts- of peace, and enjoying a degree of civilization to which no 
English historian has yet done justice. That invincible conqueror, 
who had brought continental nations to their knees, was compelled 
to ‘be satisfied with a purely nominal tribute from the Britons, 
and for nearly a century imperial Rom e^. refrained from further 
attempts upon their independence. When, finally, Southern. Britain 
succumbed to the giant strength of the invader, Western Britain pre- 
sented a resistance quite as stubborn, if not altogether so successful, 
as did the Scots, and Roman supremacy ‘in Walejs partook of a 
character equally doubtful with tbai^ of , ^fonnpL occupation of a 
later period The Saifcoh Vikings i&are&lba. all the dangers of storm 
andfeafcfte, foundfoemenworth^ even in the 'Britons 

of fhe East aiffl the So^th* enervated though they, had been by the* 
Jtoman system and final evacuation, white they utterly failed to 
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reduce the people* of Cambria. Off&’s Dyke to-day affords as effec- 
tive testimony to the distinct, nationality of the Cymry as does 
Hadrian’s wall to the fury of northern incursions at an earlier date. 
Even William the Conqueror whose iron heel crushed Saxon inde- 
pendence to the earth, failed to penetrate the wilds of Gwalia, 
whose warriors, led by their native princes, made the Norman occu- 
pation more a farce than a reality. The Welsh only failed to keep the 
Normans entirely out because the castles the invaders byilt * afforded 
them protection against 'the imperfect arms of the natives. Two 
hundred years after* the Norman duke by his victory at Hastings 
became the arbiter of the’ fate of the Saxon mation, a native prince, 
held undisputed sway throughout the length and breadth of Wales. 
Internal dissension, sectional rivalry, and petty jealousies succeeded 
where the power of the invader failed, and Llewellyn owed his over- 
throw mope to native treachery than to foreign force. The strength 
of the spirit of nationality was displayed in a remarkable manner 
more than a century after the supposed subjugation ‘of Wales, when 
Glyndwr flashed like a meteor through .the darkness, showing in 
strong relief that the bold spirit and national unity, which were 
thought to be broken for ever, possessed as great vitality as when 
Llewelyn reigned supreme. Indeed, it would hardly be too much to 
say that Wales came *to bet incorporated with England on almost 
the same principle as Scotland. Henry Tewdwr, when he became 
king of England, was nearly as much of a Welshman as James the 
Sixth of Scotland was a Scot, when lie’ reigned as James the First 
of England. It may safely be assumed that Welshmen were little 
less conciliated to English rule .. by the elevation of the heir of 
Penmynydd to the English throne, than the people of Scotland were 
satisfied by the increased dignity conferred upon James Stewart by 
the Crown of England. A fact of considerable importance in this 
connection, and one which English historians are too apt to overlook, 
is, that Henry VII. owed his throne far more to the loyalty aiid 
bravery of his fellow-countrymen under Sir I^hys ap Thomas, than 
he did to either French assistance or English disaffection. Since 
that day to this, though Wales has ‘not been up in arms against 
England, she has retained her individuality as a nation ‘as distinct 
and as dearly defined as has* either Scotland or Ireland. 

In this retention of distinct national characteristics, the native 
language and literature of the Principality have been among the 
most important forces. Subjected ha Wales has been for centuries 
to powerful Anglicizing influences, her native tongue still shows 
unabated vitality, and is spoken; mi written, and read, by a greater 
number 1 of persons than dt any previous period in her history. 
Englishmen have been, and still are* "too ready to assume that 'tBe 
English language has swe^t* all* before it: Of the original Celtic 
tongues of these islands, Cornish disappeared a century ago, and the 
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Manx language* is practically extinct. Erse is spoken by only a 
limited number in the remoter districts of the sister isle, while 
Gaelic retains a fragile hold upon the Highlands of Scotland. While 
these sister tongues have dwindled and been extinguished, or Qnly 
retain a flickering existence,’ Welsh flourishes from Caergvbi to 
Caerdydd. This is primarily duo to three inciting causes, the native 
literature, the national institution k frown as the Eisteddvod, and the 
religious* feryoui; of -the people. A few facts and figures may help 
to bring the linguistic condition of the Principality into bolder relief. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, who will* hardly be regarded as inclined 
to favour the claims of t Wales to Home Rule, estimated that out of 
apopulation of 1,570,000 inWales, including Monmouthshire, 600,000* 
or somewhat over 38 per cent, worshipped in English, leaving ’ 62 
per cent, to perform their devotion in their native tongue. On 
referring to statistics, I collected and placed' before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Elementary Education Acts three years ago, I find 
that over 75 per-cent* of the religious services among the three great 
Nonconformist denominations in Wales were conducted in Welsh. 
Nor must it be imagined that this state of things is confined to the 
rural districts. Mr. D. W. Jones, .Coal Inspector, Cardiff, assures 
us that “ nine-tenths of the colliers of South Wales speak Welsh 
in the coal pit.” Ten years, ago, a Government School Inspector, 
who had. charge of the most populous mining and manufacturing 
district in South Wales, declared, as the result of minute inquiry, 
that “ of 24,383 children above seven years of ' age, 55 per cent, 
were returned as speaking Welsh habitually at home, while in the 
Rhondda Valley (with its teeming thousands), , the proportion of 
purely Welsh children is much greater — viz., 72 per cent. What is 
true .of South Wales is even more so of North* Wales. In the 
densely populated quarry districts of Carnarvonshire and Merioneth- 
shire, we have it on authority that “ the language used by children 
out of school is exclusively Welsh.” Even in the great cosmopolitan 
town of Cardiff, where, if anywhere in Wales, one might have 
expected the native tongue to have been extinguished by the 
aggressive influences of English, ther'e are no fewer than fifteen 
separate religious congregations worshipping in - Welsh, and an 
audience of 1200 is by no means uncommon. Even the Cardiff 
School Board, which aims at being intensely practical, and which 
prides itself on its schools holding the premier position in the kingdom, 
has reqognised' at once the vitality and the commercial value of the 
language by making arrangements to have it systematically taught 
in its schools. . . * 

Nqrmust it be supposed that this knowledge of Welsh, is at all 
titom accompanied by an adequate knowledge of English. 1 have 
myself lived for sixteen years in a district where, outride the 
necessary duties of my profession, I had Htfcle or no occasion to, use 
a word of English from January to December. But perhaps the 
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truth will be brought still more closely home to English readers by 
three incidents which occurred in populous towns within the past 
two years, and which created no little sensation on occasions of the 
utmost solemnity. All three happened in connection with Assize 
charges, each arising out of .cases where human blood had been 
spilt, and human lives sacrificed. The latest of these occurred only 
a few months ago, and was locally* known as the Llanelly Poaching 
Tragedy. Four poachers having been set upon by two gamekeepers, 
one of the first-named was shot dead. His three companions were 
brought up at the following Assizes charged with poaching. On 
being charged in English, each in turn, to the no small, surprise of 
the counsel for the defence, pleaded “ guilty.” After a sharp 
conflict with the Clerk of Arraigns, the prisoners* counsel succeeded 
in having the question put to them in Welsh, when each pleaded 
“ not guilty.” The next case is of an oven more serious nature. 
In March- of last year, a man named Richard Evans, of Merthyr, 
was tried before Mr. Justice (Jrantham at Cardiff*, on a charge of 
wilful murder. The prisoner, and the majority of the witnesses,*, 
could, only give their evidence in Welsh. The whole of the judicial 
proceedings, including counsels'* speeches, judge’s summing up, jury’s 
verdict, and the uttering of the sentence, were in English. The 
jury found the prisoner guilty of manslaughter only, and the judge, 
in passing a sentence, of twelve months* imprisonment, favoured the 
prisoner with a homily intended to impress him with the narrowness 
of his escape. The poor fellow listened with bated breath, and, at the 
conclusion of the judge’s address, turned with horrible anxiety to the 
interpreter, and asked, in trembling accents, iC A ydwyv i gael vy 
nghrogi ?” “ Am I to be hanged ? ” The next case is even worse 

than this. At the Carmarthen Assizes two years ago, a man was 
charged with and found guilty of wilful murder.. The dread 
sentence of the law was passed, and listened to by the prisoner 
with a stolid indifference, which invited unfavourable comment. 
The judge quitted the court, the condemned man was led back to the 
cells, where lie surprised the warders by a question which clearly 
indicated that he was in absolute ignorance of the sentence just 
passed upon him. The judge was hastily summoned back to the 
bench, the prisoner was replaced in the dock, and amidst a scene of 
suppressed and unequalled excitement, the man was sentenced a 
second time to death, the sentence now being interpreted in Welsh. 
In each of these cases, all occurring, be it noticed, in the most 
populous centres, we have the same ignorance of English leading in 
the one instance to entering a plea, of “ guilty ” where “ not guilty ”* 
•was intended, in the seepnd* picturing twelve months* imprisonment 
as a condemnation to the hangman’s rope, and m the last, leading a 
man condemned to death to imagine he had been acquitted ! 

Let not the reader be misled by these overtrue facts into suppos- 
ing that the inhabitants of the Principality are plunged in dense 
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darkness and ignorance, unfitting them for the exercise of the 
privileges of* Self-Government. Indeed, it is far otherwise. The 
peasantry and labouring classes of Wales will in point of culture and 
intelligence compare favourably with similar classes of the pepple in 
any country on the face of the globe. * Assuming that we may take 
the amount of periodical literature disseminated among the' people 
as a rough guide to their intellectual standard, Wales compares most 
favourably with either of the three sister countries. Ten years ago 
at" the Church Congress held at Swansea, the Rev. Canon Williams 
gave statistics showing that ‘England, with a population fourteen 
times as large as Wales, had only thirteen times as many news- 
papers; Ireland, with, four times the population had only a little 
more than twice the number of newspapers ; while Scotland stood 
in this* respect proportionately equal to Wales, In the matter of 
magazine literature -a higher test possibly than that of newspapers. 
— Wales appeared to still better advantage, for in proportion to 
population Wales had twice as many periodicals as England, one and 
♦a half times as many as Scotland, and four -limes as many as 
Ireland. * ' 

Much of this current literature is native in language as well as 
in production. In the statistics to which I have already- referred as 
having been collected . by me * for tho purposes of a Royal 
Commission three years ago, I find the following statement :• — 

“ I have been making inquiries of the publishers in Wales, and though 
J ]jad previously flattered myself as being pretty well posted in Welsh 
matters, the replies which 1 have received have astounded me. The 
circulation of Welsh newspapers,, magazines, periodicals, amj books of all 
sorts, 'far exceeds my previously formed ideas. I find, for instance, that 
we have seventeen weekly newspapers published in the Vernacular in 
Wales, ranging in price from a halfpenny to two-pence each. The total 
weekly circulation of these exceeds* 120,000 ; the lowest circulation of any 
single paper is 1 500 ; and the highest weekly circulation returned for 
any single paper is 23,000, which has been the weekly issue for years of 
‘ Y Genedi G ygure Uj 1 (* The Welsh Nation'), an eight-page fifty-six column 
penny Welsh newspaper published in Carnarvon. I do not wish, of course, 
to state anything but what is absolutely necessary to found our own case. 
One magazine alone, published monthly, has attained .a circulation of 
37,700, and there are altogether 150,000 copies of magazines published in 
thp Welsh language circulated monthly in the’ Principality. As to books, 
I may say that a* leading firm ki Wales assures me that they have 
expended £18,000 on the production of a single Welsh work, and yet the 
sale haa*been sufficient to repay the expenditure and to afford' a fair profit 
on that expenditure. A Welsh- English Dictionary is now being 
published, the first volume of which, consisting of* over 400 pages, quarto, 
and sold at half r a*guine&, does not reach the end, of the first letter of tlfe 
alphalp$fc English and Scotch films also reap a jrieh harvest in Wales by 
the iflittW^nd circulation there of Wel&h- wprks published by them. One 
firm from Glasgow {and that I would wiah to-Say is pot the foreign firm 
that has circulated , most Welsh books) has issued ^ number, of Welsh 
works amounting hi all to over 1 8,000, attaining a earn worth £3(5,250. 
The total annual value of Welsh literatur£<rf all kinds published, is 
estimated by one of the leading Welsh firms as exceeding $200,000/* 
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On this phase of the question I might enlarge indefinitely, but 
space forbids. There is,, however, one fact which I would impress 
upon my readers, as it affords a striking illustration of the remark- 
able influence of the national spirit among the Welsh people. They 
have retained their language, not only as a spoken but as a written 
tongue, and produced ‘.a literature of which they have, to say the 
least, no cause to be ashamed, under circumstances absolutely 
unparalleled in the history of the literature of any nation! * They 
have had absolutely no assistance From .the schools or the colleges 
preserving the literary purity of their language. Its grammar and 
its literature ,have never been systematically taught. *To all intents 
and purposes every contributor to a Welsh publication is a tfelf- 
taught man. The only aid accorded the student in learning to read 
Welsh has been given in the Sunday-schools, and the only university 
where a Welshman can earn his* degree in his native literature is the 
Eisteddvod, which does not undertake the functions of a teacher. ( 
Surely no stronger proof could be afforded of the intensity and 
strength- of the national spirit than that it should thus have triumphed 
over so many difficulties, and that to-day it produces in greater 
volume, and of a higher type than ever, a current literature which 
successfully holds its own,' both in quantity and quality, against the 
English invasion.. 

There is yet a brighter future before the language. Four and a 
half years ago the Society for Utilizing the Welsh Language was 
established. Its aim was to give the Welsh language a recognised 
standing in the educational system of the Principality. Last year a* 
Conservative Government conceded the demands of the Society, and 
Welsh may now be taught, and is recognised as an essential part of 
the .curriculum of Welsh elementary schools. The first text-book, 
issued two- years ago, has run through four editions. In the .Inter- 
mediate Education Act* passed last Session, provision is made for 
the systematic teaching of Welsh : and each of the three national 
colleges has its lecturer or professor of Welsh. Even .the authorities 
of the University of London have recognised its claims, and the 
language has been included .in the syllabus of optional subjects for 
the M.A. examination, 

I have referred to the national Eisteddvod’, and can only make "a 
further passing reference to this, distinctively national institution. 
Its origin must be sought* for in. the remote past. The last English 
Sovereign who appears to have given it direct patronage is Queen 
Elizabeth, who granted a Royal Charter for its due observance. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, when she was only Princess* Victoria, graced 
one of its meetings with her presence and invested one of the. suc- 
cessful bards. The h6ir-apparent, who derives his proudest title 
from the Principality, ha&^ on .one occasion only, honoured, this 
national festival with his presence, and then only when it was held 
in London three years ago. This is the extent of royal patronage 
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which the present and the future Sovereigns of this country have 
extended to the oldest public institution now extant in the kingdom. 
To gauge the influence of the Eisteddvod upon the people, one must, 
in the first place, watch the weary ploughman plodding through his 
book by the dim light of the flickering farm-kitchen fire, or the 
collier, in his peaceful evenings wielding his unaccustomed pen with 
greater effort than he does his heavy pick, or the still more ambitious 
student poring over the heavy tomes in , the local library, all prepar- 
ing fof the coming contest. ‘Then let fern, who would estimate what 
the Eisteddvod means, attend this national gathering where, for three 
or fonr days iri succession, an audience varying from 8,000 to 12,00.0 
may be found congregated from city and hamlet, from coal-mine and 
slate-quarry, from the colleges and open fields, from all. parts of the 
country, to watch if not to take part in the great Olympian contest 
of the year. Of this*, Matthew Arnold said : — “ An Eisteddvod is no 
. doubt a kind of Olympic meeting ; and that the common people of 
Wales should care for such a thing shows something Greek in them, 
something spiritual, something (I am afraid one must add) which in 
the 'English common people is not to he found.” A no less keen 
observer, who possessed even better facilities for judging, Bishop. 
Thirlwall, said “ Jt is a most remarkable feature in the ‘history of 
any people, and such as could be said of no other than the Welsh, 
.that they have centred their national recreation in literature and 
musical competition.” % ‘ 

But deeper and more powerful in its influence uppn, the national cha- 
racter, even than this, has been the religious fervour of the Welsh people*. 
The British Church had been grafted upon the native institution of 
Dr nidi sin, flourished in Christian purity and simplicity for gene- 

rations before St. Augustine* set foot upon British soil. For generations 
after that event the sister Churches of Home and. of Britain existed 
side by side/ as independent of each other as were the Saxons and 
the Cymry, who respectively supported them. Even after the native 
Church submitted to the authority of Rome, it remained spiritually 
independent of the See of Canterbury down to the time of Henry I., 
when the Bishop of Llandaff led the way in tendering submission to 
the English primate, an example followed in turn' by the Bishop of 
• St. David’s, and at a later period by*those of Bangor and St. Asaph. 
No sooner was this submission tendered, and the supremacy of Can- 
terbury established, than the 'English. Church commenced that system, 
which, to its own destruction, it has continued almost to this day. In 
a petition presented in the thirteenth century, by the Welsh princes 
to‘the/J§ppe, we find the following 

u ‘Pi^ Archbishop of Canterbury, as of course, sends us 

English bishops, ignorant of the m^nner^ and language of our land,- 
who cannot preach the Word of God'tothe people, nd*r receive their 
confessions but through interpreters;* 

The system initiated with such fatal consequences by the English 
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ecclesiastical authorities, while stiH subject to the Pope, was fatuously 
continued after the Reformation, and the history of the Church of 
England in Wales during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries is too notorious a scandal to need specifying in detail here. 
Compare Prince Llewelyn's protest to the Pope, with the statement 
that it was Mr. Gladstone who broke the tradition of the past by 
appointing a pure Welshman in the person bf Bishop Hughes, to the 
See of St. Asaph, and you will have some idjea of the irony of fate 
in ecclesiastical polity. , 

Nonconformity, amongst whose earliest and purest martyrs was 
John Ponry, found in Wales congenial • soil. Under the oppression 
of the ’Stuarts it struck its roots deeply into the heart of the nation, . 
and under the persecution bf the following century, it bore abundant 
fruit in the great Methodist upheaval which forms a landmark in the 
nation’s history. The power and strength of Nonconformity, deeply, 
implanted in the affection of the people, and aided by their attach- 
ment to their native tongue in which religions ministrations were 
now extensively afforded them, are matters of too common repute to 
need recapitulation here. That a poor people like the Welsh should 
within a single century, have, by voluntary offerings alone, erected 
some 600Q places of worship, is a fact which speaks far more forcibly 
than any arguments I might adduce. During the five years, 1872— 
1877, one of the three loading denominations, the Welsh Congrega- 
tionalists, paid-off, by voluntary contributions, the sum of £100,000 
in chapel debts, without reckoning the amounts contributed annually 
to the ordinary support of the pastorate and to meet other necessary 
current charges. The other two denominations, the Welsh Oalvinistic 
Methodists, and the Welsh Baptists, would be able to show an equally 
creditable record, as would also, in proportion to their number, the 
Welsh Wesleyan Methodists. Theso vast sums, be it remembered, 
have been contributed voluntarily, while at the same time there is in 
every parish a State Establishment of Religion ; and in view of the 
fact that the great mass of the people have thus to maintain their 
own churches, it is little matter for surprise that they should demand 
that the tithes, which are now so largely-allotted to the alien church, 
should henceforth be devoted to purely national purposes. 

It would be impossible to deal, with the religious characteristics 
of the Welsh people withogt touching upon one of its most prominent 
peculiarities-rthe Sunday-sqhool. This institution, established in» 
Wales a century before Mr. Raikes introduced it. into England, 
maintains yet its national characteristics. Entering one of these 
schools, you cannot fail to b© stequck by two features* The first is 
that # for the junior classes tl^e School is, to • all intents and purposes, 
a school in the primary sense of the word, and . teaches the elements 
of reading*; — ixj. Welsh. Indeed it, is still distinguished in popular 
parlance from the day-school by the phrase, “ Ysgol Gymraeg,” 
Anglic^, “ The Welsh School.” The other peculiarity you will note 
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is the large proportion, of adults. The grey-haired grandfather * is 
there, studying the theological mysteries of Holy Writ, side by 
side with his stalwart son in all his prime, of manhood, and within 
reach of eye and voice, the infant grandchild will be found just 
crossing* the threshold of the ABO. I attended recently in Cardiff 
a Welsh Sunday -school* Examination, conducted by two Professors 
at a University College, *and by a Graduate of London University, 

and the’ 300 successful candidates who were awarded certificates or 

• - 

prizes ranged all ages from four to fourscore, the latter as proud of 
their diploma in religions and * biblical knowledge as the former of 
their pretty gift. 

Wherever Welshmen go the world ovSr they carry with* them* 
their national characteristics. It is estimated that in England alone 
at least 130,000 Welsh speaking people may found, a large pro- 
portion of whom attend religious services conducted in their native 
tongue. In the United States, the Welsh element is not only 
numerous but influential, and able to render a good account of itself 
when, necessary. At least three Welsh weekly newspapers, which will 
bear favourable comparison with English papers produced under 
similar circumstances/ are published exclusively in the interests of 
Welsh- Americans, with a correspondingly proportionate number of 
magazines. In Australia, South Africa, and South America, Welsh 
services, Welsh Sunday Schools, and, Welsh Eisteddvodau are held, 
and the praises of the old country— made all the dearer by absence, 
— fu*e suhg. , Should it ever be necessary, in order %o ensure Home 
Rule for Wales, there would bo little difficulty in arousing among 
these Welshmen from home an enthusiasm as fervid and as self- 
sacrificing as that which American-Irishmen have displayed on behalf 
of their Green Isle. , . 

This all too hasty a glance over some of the more prominent 
features of Welsh Nationality may suffice to show that the claims of 
Wales cannot be ignored when those of Ireland and Scotland are con- 
sidered. J have not endeavoured to deal with, the problem of what 
form Home.Rule for Wales should assume. That did not’ lie within 
my province*. All I was asked to do and which I have endeavoured 
to do was to prove that Wales ‘has been a nation, is a nation, 
and will continue to be a nation, so far as historical in- 
dividuality can preserve and declare nationality., Welshmen can well 
Jbe proud of Cymru Yu, of the Wales of the Past ; can regard with 
satisfaction Cymru Sydd, the Wales of the Present ; especially when 
looking forward hopefully to the Cymru VydtL the Wales of the 
Future. Welsh Nationalists the world ^over re-echo more heartily 
and enthusiastically than ever the sehtijneut Cymru Yu, , Gymru 
Vydd ! ” “ Wales h&s been, and Wales shall be ! * 

a 

B*ebiah gWnve' Evans. 
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On the first day of the present Session 111 public Bills were 
brought into, the House by private members. At' least twelve 
measures are foreshadowed in the Queen's Speech ; , and it is a 
moderate estimate to put at 500* the number of local and personal 
Bills which will attempt the ordeal of the Committee-rooms. * Add 
to this mass of legislation the general oversight 6f the wholo finan- 
cial, foreign and colonial business of tlie Empire, and the winder is 
hot that the 600 or 700 members of Parliament, most of them elderly, 
all of * them with serious affairs of their own to attend to, should do 
much of the work of tlxe nation imperfectly, but that they should, 
manage to get through any of ,it at all. A classification of the 
Government Bills is* instructive. • 

I. General, five, namely : : — 

(a) Employers' Liability, (b) Winding-up Joint-Stock Com- 
\ panics. (t?) Working-class Dwellings. (d)' Savings 
* * Banks and Friendly Societies. («) Barracks. 

II. England and Wales, two, namely: — 

(a) Land Transfer, (b) .Tithes. 

HI. Ireland,* three, namely : — 

(ft) Occupying Owners. ( b ) Local Government. (a) Con- 
gested Districts. 

TV. Scotland, one, namely : — 

(a) Private Bill Legislation. 

V. Metropolis, one, namely : — 

(a) PttBlic Health. 

Thus of twelve public measures proposed by Government,* and so 
certified to be of primary importance, five, or little more than two- 
flfths, affect the whole United Kingdom ; while seven, or nearly three- 
fifths, are sectional. Even this does not state the case fully, inasmuch 
as the Tithes Bill ought really to be treated as two Bills, one dealing 
with England, the other with Wales. For (speaking broadly) 
in England legislation is demanded by the tithe-payers and opposed 
by the tithe-owners. ' In Wales it is demanded by the tithe-owners 
and opposed *by the< tithe-payers. The Englishman objects to the 
burden of tithe, but approves its application ; the Welshman will 
be willing to bear the burden if he can change the application.. 

A rough analysis of the 111 private members’ Bills shows that of 
them also much more than two-fifths are of a sectional character ; 
dealing with matter which, though of grave importance to tlje 
localities which they affect, are to the rest of the United Kingdom 
indifferent, except in so far as the whole country is interested in the 
well-being of each of its parts. / * 

It is worth while to give jingle instance of the working of the 
system. In the autumn Cf 1881 a .strong departmental Committee 
of the Education Office, including then of both political parties, recom- 
mended the establishment ef a State-aided system of intermediate 
VOL. 133 .— No. 4 . ‘ 
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education in Wales. In almost, if not quite, every Session since that 
time Bills have been brought in based on those recommendations. 
Wales was eager for such a measure. Hardly the most stern and 
unbending Tories were opposed to it. Yet it was only in 1889 that 
the Bill was got through; Three school generations of Welsh 
children have lost the benefits which the Act would have given them, 
and it will be well if another does not pass away before the schools 
are fairly at work. Moreover, the Act itself betrays to those who* 
have to work it the troubles which it has passed through ; troubles 
due not, I need hardly sdy, to its authors, nor even to its critics (for 
the departments concerned and .the Vice-President of the Council 
were friendly and helpful), but to the circumstances of haste and! 
detraction inseparable from the task of guiding such a measure 
through an overworked Parliament. 

But ‘slackness and imperfection in legislation, though annoying, 
and in the case of Disestablishment (of which I shall have something 
to say presently) an intolerable evil, are not the only, nor even I 
think the primary, cause of the unrest of Wales. 

The instinct of nationality, which has within the last thirty years ,J 
remodelled the .map of Europe, has never been quito extinguished 
among us. It has indeed been under , the ban of the English Govern- 
ment ever since the time when Welshmen, upholding the kinsman 
and successor of that Tudor dynasty which (as they never forget)* 
Wales gave to England, yielded themselves with fatal loyalty to the 
hopeless cause .of the Stuarts., From the Revolution of 1688: 
onwards Wales was the victim of harassing oppressions. Extensive 
grants of its soil were made to the followers of William III. ; the old? 
prohibition of the use of the Welsh language -in legal proceedings, 
was actively maintained, and is even yet unrepeaied. Englishmen 
were often brought in to fill tl^o humblest local offices. The bitterest- 
memories exist in South W ales to this day of the Oriental insolence* 
and outrage with which the English foremen and overlookers in the- 
collieries and ironworks invaded. the most sacred rights of their 
dependents. Till the reign of George III. the leading-landowners of 
Wales were proscribed as Jacobites. When they were reconciled to 
the Hanoverian dynasty, they were taught that it was the first* duty 
of loyal subjects, to root out, or at any rate to Anglicise, the national 
feeling of Wales. The whole machinery of the Established Church 
was prostituted to serve the same ends. From bishoprics down- 
wards all preferments of any value were in the hands of English 
absentees. The leaders, of, the g^eat . Evangelical revivals of the 
eighteenth century were persecuted^ the clergy as fanatics and by the 
gentry as rioters. 2 The Parliamentary representation was monopo- 

1 Datj&g from the Italian campaign of Napoleon III., the first step towards the 
creatioh of the kfcigdom of Italy. , 

a I have a warrant in ipy possession, about a hundred years old, for the arrest of 
soma poor folks for attending a prayer- meeting “ which had rather the semblahde of 
riot than of r dlgiori,” 
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lised by the great* families. But though the fire of patriotism 
burned low and dim it was never extinguished. Its most striking 
manifestation,^ Nonconformity, has held the field in Wales, and has 
given to the nation a training in citizenship not inferior to that 
which Presbyterianism gave to Scotland. 

There is an interesting engraving, which sums up the whole story, 
in the .Powysland Museum at Welshpool. It represents an Eisteddfod 
held in that town little more than sixty years ago. In the centre of 
the picture is a party of elderly men, rudely dressed, their whole 
aspect that of simple peasants, but engaged in a manner showing 
tokens of culture, in strong contrast with their modest garb. Some 
of* them hold harps, others scrolls, of music or books. All round is 
a circle of fine folks, looking at the show with benevolent curiosity. 
This humble group was a link between the patriotism of the past * 
and the promise of the future. It typifies a national self-coqpcious- 
ness and self-respect, which never wholly died out, which rapidly 
grew with the vigour, intelligence, and wealth of the country, and 
which was developed into fuller life by the political emancipation 
wrought by the ballot * and by household suffrage. A further stage 
was reached when the Local Government Act entrusted the whole 
administrative business of the counties to the ratepayers; and, to- 
day, the descendants of those rustic poets and musicians, and of their 
patronising audience, sit side by side on the benches of the County' 
Councils, all alike owing their position to the mandate of the electors, 
and working with equal , zeal for the common’ good. No reason can. 
be fairly alleged for refusing to a nation, with Such a history, tho 
•honourable ambition of shaping more completely, and controlling with 
ampler powers and over wider fields, its own domestic affairs, and, 
as the North Wales. Liberal Federation has again and again pro- 
claimed, governing Wales in accordance with Welsh ideas. 

Of all Welsh ideals, that of religious equality is the most widely 
spread, and most closely embraced. What the land is to Ireland > 
that the Establishment is to Wales. It has been well said by the 
President of the Welsh National Council, Mr. Stuart Rendel, that 
t( the Establishment is the Dublin Castle of Wales.” It is the 
centre and rallying-point of all that is most distasteful to the people. 
By a well -endowed seminary, .planted in one of the most thoroughly 
Welsh counties ; by a network of prizes, which, though small if 
measured by English standards, are large .measured by that of a poor 
agricultural country, covering the length and breadth of the land ; 
by all the influence which the adherence of nearly the whole of the 
territorial, the capitalist, ahd the official classes of the country can 
bestow ; by a subsidy of £30,000 a year from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
sioners; it has done, and i& doing, its utmost to paralyse Welsh 
Nonconformity, and to repress Wejsh aspirations. -It has succeeded 
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only in infecting the Anglican Communion in Wales with the views 
of political partisanship ; in creating a peasant clergy whose ministry 
is utterly rejected by the peasantry ; in adding to .the inevitable 
causes of friction between landowners and capitalists on the* one 
side, and the mass of the nation on the other, those arising from 
differences of church discipline and ritual ; and in infusing into 
political controversy in' Wales an acrimony utterly, alien to the nature 
of the people. # 

Wales is sternly and irrevocably determined that this huge evil * 
shall cease. Over and over and over again, by motions in Parlia- 
ment ; by votes at public meetings ; by resolutions of Councils, of 
Federations, and of Executives ; by every known form of public and 
political protest and declaration, it has proclaimed and pressed on 
public men *the urgency of tlio case. Nothing but the Irish 
question, and -scarcely even the Irish question, comes before it in • 
"tho estimation of the Welsh people. If a general election could be 
fought to-morrow on a fair and square issue of Disestablishment, I 
don’t know a seat in North Wales which we should not carry. For 
South Wales I xieed not speak, for, unless! they belie themselves 
sadly, tho little finger of their Radicalism is thicker than the loins 
of ours. ] 

.Rut just as Parliament lias refused to let the power of dealing 
with the Irish land question go out of its hands, so we may be sure 
it will r§fqse to allow any body but itself to deal with the Establish- 
ment in Wales. So be it. Let us fight it out on that line. We 
shall never have a better chance. The Liberal party, both by its 
leaders in Parliament and by its organ in the country, the National 
Liberal Federation, has repeatedly pledged itself to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales. But wo must ‘^take occasion by tho 
hand.” Parliamentary opportunities are easy to miss, but hard to 
regain. Reform was offered by Pitt' in 1785; it was not secured 
till 1832. Lord John Russell was ready to concede land reform 
to Ireland* iij 1847 ; the work was only began in .1870 by Mr. 
Gladstone, and is .avowedly unfinished in 1890. Such instances are 
pregnant with warning. Wo have formidable competitors. Mr. 
Gladstone himself has warned iis that Scotland is pressing us in the 
- race.. We all know that England and the metropolis (in itself a 
province with four times the population and^twice the Parliamentary 
representation of Wales) have questiqng .to push forward of vital 
interest to; themselves. In^euch a contest those are most certain to 
Win who know their oWn minds, Nvho set one objeet.before them,, and 
deter^ne that nothing shall diyertthejn froin it } and, no Welshman 
need bethought wanting in patriotism or jqjraity to Welsh ideals 
whotfs settled policy is Disestablish , 

' StMMmilrs-Oww, , 
Chairman of the Bxecntiveof the North Wales 
Liberal Federation. 



THE DECLINE OF DIVORCE. 


At the close of his drastic reply to an anonymous critic of his 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce , Milton gives us to understand, 
that the ruthless cufc-and-thrust of Colastcrion was duo rather to 
the impertinence of his opponent’s spirit than to .the tinsoundness 
of his opinions. Had the “ trencher-rnan ” been able and* sincere lie 
would have "been handled in gentler fashion (and, indeed, making 
every allowance for the "controversial methods of the 'day, and for 
aggravation on the part of the nameless pamphlet eer, it must be 
admitted that there is room for improvement on the part of the 
author of Comm and T/ycidas\ and any honourably assailant would 
still find in the doughty champion of divorce a fair and courteous * 
foe. “ If any man equal to the matter/’ he says, “ shall think it 
appertains him to- take in hand this controversy, either excepting 
against aught written, or persuaded he can show betteV* how this 
question, .of such moment to be thoroughly knowh, may receive* a 
true determination, not leaning on the old and rotten suggestions 
whereon it yet leans ; if his intents be sincere to the public, and 
shall carry him oil without bittertfess to the opinioii, or to the person 
dissenting; let him not, I entreat him, guess by the handling which 
meritoriously hath been bestowed on this object of pontempt and 
laughter, that I’ account it any displeasure don me to be contra- 
dicted in print ; but as it leads to the attainment of anything more 
true, shall esteem it a benefit, and shall know how to return his 
civility and fair argument in such a sort, as he shall confess that- 
to do so is my choice, and to have done this was my chance.” 

The challenge is nearly two hundred and fifty years old,, and yet it 
has not been seriously taken up — not at least by any strong opponent 
of divorce outside the theological camps. Is* it too presumptuous an 
undertaking to # try and answer it to-day, approaching this * 4 question 
of such moment to be thoroughly , known,” in such temper as Milton 
desired in his antagonist, and might not have disdained to meet on 
equal terms, “ without bitterness f to thy opinion or to the person 
dissenting, and without other aim than the attainment of [some- 
thing] more true ” ? ^ . / 

To say “the decline of divorce^; is as who should say; “the 
decrease of population in these islands,” or “the fetardation of 
scientific discovery” or “the falling-off in the amount of matter 
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annually issued from the press.” It is, in a word, to utter a paradox 
of a more than usually adventurous kind. The current of modem 
thought would .seem to have set in a diametrically opposite direction. 
The tendency of* legislation in country §ftor country is to relax, 
instead of consolidating, the old stringency of the marriage-bond, 
and the. tone and temper of society on marriage-questions ‘ are such 
that it has almost become an eccentricity, in discussing these sub- 
jects, to treat of anything but the decline of marriage and the pro- 
gress of divorce. And in presuming to espouse the unpopular side 
(even Milton notwithstanding), in trying to state the case for indis-.‘ 
soluble marriage from tlje point of view — not of the theologian — but 
of the dispassionate student of social phenomena, it should be stated 
at once that thfe. word a decline ” is here used in a prospective or 
prophetic $ense merely. It is employed, not as describing the 
actual, but as pointing to the ideal, as indicating the goal towards 
which civilisation, recovering from temporary hallucinations, must 
ultimately tend ; as, expressing the creed of a remnant who believe 
the divorce fever capable of cure — believe* even that if let alone and 
allowed sufficient ^jfcime, it will inevitably cure itself. And if, as it 
bas been remarked, “ the utterance of a prophecy is sometimes a 
main step towards its fulfilment, 5 ' one may be permitted, in the absence 
of general support, to extract what capital may be obtained out of 
the refuge, bf all such as cry in the wilderness — Vaticination. 

There is something weird in breaking lances with an antagonist 
who has been dead two hundred years and more. The ever-varying 
opinions, faiths, emotions of a dozen generations gather, cloudlike, 
round the shadowy lists, and the spectators of the dreaffi-tourney 
are the thronging ghosts of controversialists whose unimpeachable 
theories and awe-inspiring fulminations have long since perished with 
them. But, after all, what a modern figure is the central figure of 
the scene ! What a living, vivid, actual personality is the personality 
of Milton ! How cl: se is his kinship with ourselves ! How inti- 
mate his relations with even the pioneers of to-day ! It is only his 
phraseology fvhich differs ; the dress in which his thoughts are clothed ; 
the outward form assumed by his modern independence of authority 
and tradition, his modern democratic humanness and sympathy, his 
modem reliance, on the inward light — reason, illumined by experience. 
His thesis, of course, is worded as a seventeenth-century Protestant 
would word it. His “ doctrine ” of divorce -is " restored to the 
good of both sexes from the bondage of Canon Law and other mis- 
takes to the true meaning of Scripture in the Law and Gospel 
Miap#red ” His business; in all his divorce writings — in the 
Dotitpine <wd Discipline, The Judgment of $<Mi% Bitwrcbmerning 
Ditime, Tetrachordon * Cdasterion — is to " tilt against Canon Law, 
against the tyranical, insufferable usurpations and * impositions 
bequeathed by 15 Roman Antichrists,” in the name of “Law and 
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Gospel.” Scripture is his arsenal, because in his day it? was every 
one's arsenal, indispensable to the polemist, as machine guns f*nd 
torpedoes are to modern warfare. * But ho treats the .Bible as 
cavalierly as Samson treated Delilah^ withes, and', while believing 
theoretically in verbal inspiration, like all his contemporaries, believes 
really (all unknown to himself, doubtless) in the individual revela- 
tion vouchsafed to him personally as to all elect souls. It is almost 
with a smile that one watches his giant intellect, now writhing in 
the toils of the religious conventions whose dialect he uses, now 
grappling with the “ literalism ” which is his arch-foe, anon fairly 
•bursting his bonds, and proclaiming in set terms that u there is* 
scarce any one saying in the Gospel but must be read with limita- 
tions and distinctions to be rightly understood.” The extent of tho 
“ limitations and distinctions ” required to show that divorce is sanc- 
tioned by the “ Gospel,” as well as by the “ Law ” — notably to prove 
•that the pronouncement of Jesus (Matt. v. 31, 32) endorses instead 
of contradicts the Mosaic prescription (Deufc. xxiv. 1), will be appre- 
ciated by any fair-minded student of the Bible. The task which 
Milton lias set himself is, briefly, to add to that momentous paren- 
thesis of Jesus, upon which the divorce question has, to a great 
extent, hinged since it was uttered, “ Saving for the causo* of fornica- 
tion,” this rider, “ Except also in case of charity” — a term which, 
as he understands it, covers almost every imaginable plea for divorce. 
It is really a herculean task .(given the conditions under which 
Milton had no choice, but to accept it), and he acquits himself of it 
with- all the ease and grace of the practised athlete, quite unaware 
of casuistry or over-subtlety, delightfully impervious to the humour 
of the situation, and -unsuspecting of the mood in which a later age, 
trained by critical and scientific method's to distrust glosses and to 
avoid* recondite meanings, until the simplest common-sense meanings 
have been tried and have failed, would look on at his dialectical gym- 
nastics. After all, these are of secondary importance. They are but 
the scaffolding of his argument, which the Westminster Be view 
might have printed to-day without hazarding an anachronism. The 
essential point is that, like any unbaptised agnostic of our own time, 
Milton believes in divorce, and means to have it at all costs, Bible 
or no Bible ; and if any text of Scripture should seem to make against 
it, why, so much the worse for the text, which must be pounded and 
pommelled and turned and twisted until it can be made to favour it. 
The rest is easily put on one side, and whosoever shall make’ so bold 
may encounter the mighty JPuritcin in the neutral territory of prin- 
ciple, leaving quite out of sight the adventitious aids by which, in his 
day, it was sought to reinforce principle — a man’s honest, intimate' 
conviction* — with a sanction higher and, with a dignity more majestic 
than its own, • 

. And first,, let us acknowledge ou’r immense indebtedness to Milton 
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for the spirit in which he works to gain his . end— whether or no we* 
consider that end desirable — for that glorious if incidental defence 
of true marriage which is implied in his very resolve to procure 
divorce on other' than physical grounds. Whatever his divorce 
writings may Be worth as an argument against the indissolubility of' 
marriage, they will remain, as long as the English language lasts, ae 
, a magnificent protest against that view of marriage, too prevalent 
then, as it is too prevalent still in our laws, in our social usages — 
alas ! in our ritual — which regards it as a physical union merely* 
With Milton, marriage is nothing if it is not a “ human society a 
‘fellowship — if not of equal minds (the notion of equality in marriage- • 
was, of course, as remote from his ken as the notion of evolution) — 
at least of spiritual beings* whose association was and must be on an 
entirely different plane from that of the lower creation. In that 
majestic prose whose rhythmic march stirs the pulses like organ 
music, in those trenchant periods to which, for virile force and grace,. * 
the whole range of English literature affords no parallel, he again 
and again denounces the inhuman and insufferable degradation of a 
bodily union which is not at the same time a union of souls. 

u What a stupidness is it. ... . to esteem the validity of 
carriage merely by the flesh, though never so broken and disjointed 
from love and peace which only can givo [it] a human qualification- 
. . . .and distinguish it from bestial ? ” Again : u If the- noisome- 
ness . ♦ . . of body can soon destroy the sympathy of mind to 
wedlock duties, much more will the annoyance and trouble of mind 
infuse itself into all the faculties .and aets of the body, to render 
them invalid, unkindly; and even unholy against the fundamental 
law-book of nature, which Moses never thwarts but reverences : 
therefor©) he commands us - to force nothing against sympathy or 
, natural order, no, not upon the most abject creatures 5 to show that 
such an indignity cannot be offered to man without an* impious 
crime.” Again : “ As for the custom that some parents and guardians 
have of forcing marriage, it will be better to ’ say nothing of such a 
savage inhumanity, but only thus : that the law ^hich gives not all 
freedom of divorco to any creature endued with reason so assassinated 
is next in cruelty.” v 

Marriage is* a sacrament; marriage is a spiritual union with a 
physical “ sequel ” ; marriage is a. u human smity ” ; Milton is 
forever repeating it with the untiring persistency Of unalterable con- 
viction. ' If he had but been able to add-^as it will be shown that., 
he could have added without par&#6x~? marriage ie permanent and 
indissoluble,” his confession of faith might h&f$been ours, so clean 
is iti so loftily resolute* in ■ gvpcue^ while 

adhering fimjy to. what is natural. he: does affirm in 

this matter of the sanctity and spirituality of the supreme, human tie,, 
we have reason to recall to-day with the thankfulness of ^4 weak 
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and easily discouraged* race,” as Matthew Arnold says, for the 
testimony of such a man and such a mind to human marriage; We 
tfeed such witnesses in these days of reaction from tJie old ascetic 
theories, 'when, irf our haste to restore due honouV to the body, we 
“ give away,” as the cplloquiai phrase is, our manhood J going about 
to work in the brute, in the name of science, falsely' so called, in the 
name of nature (which has, through development, made us Men), in 
the name of art, which is truly u realistic” only when she reaches, 
as man has always reached, away from the lower and towards the 
higher. These modern sophistries would have* received small quarter 
at the Sands of the man whose name is the glory .of Puritanism, 
standing as it does for catholic breadth of culture as well as for pas- 
sionate mora] enthusiasm, and whoso spirit, widely diffused in his own 
time, and, happily, in all times, is the glory of England, since it 
alone lias made England what she is. With what .a royal scorn he 
w'ould have demolished the physiological cynics who would persuade 
us that the whole duty of man is to be a healthy animal, the literary 
cynics who prefer to regard him as a diseased animal and. find 
nothing gt real” in him save his sordidness, the artistic cynics who see 
in him merely a beautiful animal, and who neither know themselves 
nor attempt to teach others aught else concerning liifn ! * 

It is only when Milton proceeds to argue from this incontrovertible 
premiss that all marriages which are false, which are not sacramental, 
which are not "hallowed by fellowship of soul, should be- dissolved 
as lightly as they were entered into, that we are compelled to 
part company with him, denying his corollary as emphatically as we 
endorse his main proposition. For, in order to complete the con- 
ception of true marriage, the idea of persistency, of lastingness, is in- 
dispensably necessary. Without this the ideas of’ spirituality, of 
comradeship^— of equality even — fall dismally short. Fixity, stability, 
permanence — it is these which, quite as much as spirituality, 
constitute the “ note” of human marriage, as distinguished even from 
the monogamic unions of the higher brutes. These monogamic 
unions are often temporarily exclusive, it is true, but they are not 
permanent. It is* only man who, after passing through the lower 
stages, has grasped the true* monogamic idea — exclusiveness plm 
spirituality (i.e., the physical relation based upon the mental and 
moral . one), and permanence. The history of monogamy — of the 
gradual development of huinan marriage — is the history of growth 
in the fixity of the conjugal relation j and whatever tends to relax 
this is not progress, but reaction^ whether regarded , ethically, * or 
merely anthropologically, in tlio dry Hght thrown by science upon 
the evolution of huraan ii$titutiens. ’ * 

Let us pause for an initant to recall the glowing words in which, 
ago, the marriage ideal of the future, in all* its splendour 
, Service, equality and love was set forth for us by a 


twenty ^ears 
of sympathy 
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master hand. But a single touch is needed to make the picture 
perfect : * * 

44 What marriage may be in the case of two persons of cultivated 
faculties, identical in opinions and purposes, .between whom there 
exists that best kind of equality, similarity of powers and capacities 
with reciprocal superiority in them — so that each can enjoy the 
luxury of looking up to the other, and can have alternately the 
pleasure of leading and being Jed in the path of development — I will 
not attempt to describe.. To those who can conceive.it there is no 
need ; to those who cannot; it would appear the dream of an 
enthusiast. But I maintain, with the profoundest conviction, that 
this, and this only, is the ideal of marriage ; and that all opinions, 
customs and institutions which favour any other notion of it, or turn 
the conceptions and aspirations connected with it into any other 
direction, by whatever pretences they may be coloured, are relics of 
primitive barbarism.- The moral regeneration of mankind will .only 
really commence when the most fundamental of the social relations 
is placed under the rule, of equal justice, and when human beings 
learn to cultivate their strongest sympathy with an’ equal in rights 
and in cultivation” (J. S. Mill, Subjection of Women , p. 177). 

Mill, of course, lays stress upon equality,' as Milton laid stress 
upon spirituality • but neither is Mill’s ideal — noble and, manly as 
it is — complete without the crowning touch — permanence, any ap- 
proximation to which would be out of the question were divorce 
obtainable, as Mill would have it, on such slender grounds as, c.y., 
obstinate self-will in either party {Subjection of Women, p. 78). 
Neither the grand Puritan ideal of the seventeenth century — marriage 
a f 4 human society,” nor t*he grand democratic ideal of the nine- 
teenth century — marriage a relation of absolute equality, can be 
fully realised until we add to them — dare we say the ideal of the 
twentieth century ? — marriage an indissoluble union, strictly, not 
nominally, monogamous, and, if terminable at all, terminable only 
by death. ’ 

At’ this point, one begins to catch the swelling chorus of dissent, 
expostulation, shuddering horror, indignant * deni a). What tyranny 
is this that, in an age of liberty, it is sought to impose on adult 
men and women ! What barbarous cruelty is this*, that, in an age 
of humanitarianism, it is proposed to inflict on the wretched victims of 
a mistaken marriage ! Has not the torture endured by such been 
admitted, but now, to be intolerable? ‘What is this but the 
merciless; severity of a bygone time, pitiless to the husband, pitiless 
to the children of an ill-assorted union, thrice pitiless to the incom- 
parably degraded and miserable wife ? 1 ; Is not this the very 
essence of obsolete tradition, of exploded Sacerdotalism ? 

1 As long ago*as December 1888 I was taken to task by Miss Jaoo Hume Clap- 
pert on, in a reply to an article on 4 * Marriage Rejection and Marriage ^Reform ” 
(WxstrniNSTEK Review, September 1888), for advocating a state or things. not 
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Nofc so. If no ^relief were possible in cases where marriage is a 
purgafonfy, or worse, save Milton’s unconditional divorce with liberty 
of re-marriage, then, of course, that relief should be granted ; in 
other words, the opponents of divorce must give up their, case, and* 
its redoubtable champion must be left master of the field. On these 
terms there is no answer to Milton's u The superstition- of the 
Papists is 6 touch not, taste not/ iVhen God bids both, and ours is 
i part not, separate ‘ not/ when God and charity both permits and 
commands.” ,0n these terms Milton’s bitter cry, “ Marriage . ♦ . . 
will not admit now either of charity or mercy to come in and 
mediate, or pacify the fierceness of this # gentle ordinance, the 
unremedied loneliness of this remedy ” leaves us dumb. The con- 
tinuance of marriage as a u society ” in the full sense of the term, 
with the human element in abeyance — the maintenance of physical 
relations after spiritual relations have ceased — this, is, of course, 
unthinkable to any minds -save those which have not yet Outgrown 
the lower stages of development, or those whose ideal it is to return 
to them. But there are ways of alleviating trial too grievous to be 
borne, short of tampering with the supreme sanctity of the' marriage- 
bond, short of making .terminable a contract which should differ from 
every other contract in its character of a lifelong engagement, in 
its absolute irrevocability and inviolability. Lady Macbeth’s “ WhafcV 
done cannot be undone,” if it is true of any human act, is true of 
that supreme act by which adult men and women consent to a life 
union for mutual help, solace, and stimulus, and for the perpetua- 
tion of the rafce ; yet. to say this is not to say that their irrevocable 
act admits of no palliative whatever when it chances to bring on 
them a curse instead of a blessing. When courage, patience, and 
common-sense have reached their limits, and nature can endure no 
more, then it is time to resort to one or other of the inany degrees 
of separation, legal and other, by which the consequences of the one 
irretrievable, error of life may be mitigated, if not averted. 

The idea of separation as a way out of the difficulty does nofc so 
much as occur t6 Milton. He knows of no via media between the 
enviable facilities enjoyed by the Jewish patriarchs, with his bill of 
divorcement handed to any member of his harem who had ceased to 
find favour in his eyes, and the merciless yoking together, body, 
soul and spirit, of an alienated or hopelessly inharmonious pair. 

merely in the highest decree inhuman,’ but also eminently anti-social, loveless 
unions from which there is no escape, producing nofc merely misery, .libertinism, 
11 jealousy, hatred and malice,” and feo forth* but also offspring of an inferior type, 
incapable of co-operating with the forces which *nake for progress, or “ whoso birth- 
right is the strain of the drunkard, the maniac, the gambler.*’ The fault was my own 
for touching on the complex subject of divorce at the close of a RteviEW article, 
when thete was no space to defend the obnoxious proposition advanced— 44 No 
divorce* 1 — or to State the many qualifications with which it should be accompanied. 
I was prevented by circumstances from replying to Miss Clappertdn’s strictures at 
the time, and must take this opportunity of making my position clearer to her and 
others^who may recollect the marriage controversy of last autumn. 
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And the idea of separation, if more familiar to the modern world than 
it was iii Milton’s day, is now, by a large number of minds, Scarcely 
tolerated as an alternative to, or a$ least as a substitute for, divorce* 
We are told that separation is worse than no remedy for the evils- 
of an unhappy marriage : that, without liberty of re-marriage, we 
shall, by permitting separation, create more mischief than we can 
hope to cure ; and that, so far from* abolishing divorce and facilitating 
separation, the only practical course — the only course possible to an 
enlightened civilisation — is to abolish separation, and to enormously 
facilitate divorce. Milton and the modem world are here entirely at 
one. Milton knows nothing of separation, and regards the theory 
of the indissoluble marriage as a monstrous piece of popery and 
priestcraft — nay, veritably as “the first loosening of Antichrist, 
and as it* were the substance of his eldest horn.” The modern 
world ignores separation, and talks — if not of Antichrist and “ the 
canons and decretals of audacious priests ” usurping the functions of 
the civil law — of an outworn age of theologism, of exploded eccle- 
siastical dogmas, of superstitious theories of marriage. Essentially 
it is the same, attitude. Entire freedom from the religious restric- 
tions of the past ; liberty to bo pract ically a law unto oneself in this 
as in other matters ; emancipation from everything irksome, every- 
thing galling, everything wearisome in marriage — this is Milton’s 
aim, and this is, speaking generally, the aim of the ^modern world. 

And' yet — this is the question which urgently presses for solution 
— what if, after all, the old religious view should turn out to be the 
sound view ? . What if tlip churches, pledged to support indissoluble 
marriage and to. oppose divorce, should prove to. be in the right ? 
What if the. theory of marriage which they defend on grounds of 
authority and tradition should be found to be ‘in* exact accord with . 
the 'teachings of history, with the results of experience, With the 
facts of life ? Religion has, from the first, largely contributed to- 
the evolution of true monogamy, or human marriage, the stability 
of the conjugal relation varying in all times and, places in direct, 
proportion to fhe admixture ol* the religioufe element. In early 
periods, it is true, this influence of religion on m.&rriage seems but 
a doubtful boon, as in the case \>f those Hindu M sacramental 
theories of the institution which are responsible .as well for the 
hideous abuses of it prevalent in India as for the almost insur- 
mountable difficulty of reforming them. Still, on the whole, a, 
religious manner of regarding marriage— however blind, misguided,, 
ferociously cruel, even in primitive stages^has* been, it is hdttoo 
much Mpfigrf the main factdr*ih the evolhtioii Of true marriage/ and y 
wlmjlp^c^e, a religious manner of regaiii^ must con- 

tinii^iia/b^ the mate factor dn its futhred^ if social order 

and progje^^not Jisihtegrari^ us. 

Religion may change her outward garb, and speak in a tbngdeas 
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little understood by Milton as by Mohammed, by the torturer of 
the Inquisition as by the Brahmin torturer of the child-wife ; but 
the religious spirit will remain, the spirit of reverence and devout- 
ness, the adhesion of the soul to righteousness, the devotion of the 
heart to duty ; and religion wiU continue to test theories of marriage 
— not by whether they make for ease, but by whether they make . 
for goodness, for conduct, for order, and for the, permanent’ and 
highest well-being of the race. To suppose that the sacramental 
view of marriage is confined to theologians. is to greatly err. Por . 
all the elect, for all chosen souls, for all the pure in heart, for all 
men and women of fine understanding, marriage is still a sacrament 
— the life-tie between .husband and wife, between father and mother, 
is still supremely awful, supremely reverend, supremely holy. 

Already, here and there, outside the churches, a more or less 
solitary voice may be heard proclaiming this truth, pleading for the 
stability of the life-union on grounds of reason and common-sense, 
deprecating divorce on grounds of history and experience . 1 Such a 
voice in the wilderness is that of the Russian thinker whose child- 
like, crystalline, sincerity of thought .and deed, even more than his 
intellectual equipment, has won him the startled ear of Europe, 
with his strict monogamic union of one man with one woman, “ no 
libertinism and no divorce” It is very possible that Tolstoi's 
interpretation of the parenthesis of Jesus, which he practically 
explains away altogether, leaving Jesus as an unconditional opponent 
of divorce on any protext' whatsoever, may be as arbitrary as Milton’s 
in the opposite sense (though here, of course, one defers to the 
skilled in Scriptural exegesis). He has, to his own entire satisfaction 
at any rate, disposed 'of any weapon which Christian orthodoxy has 
sought to draw from St. * Matthew’s Gospel in defence . of divorce ; 
and he has, moreover, by his independent handling of the 44 second 
commandment of Jesus*’ afforded in his own person another 
example of the tendency to seek inspiration within, rather than 
in any outward ecclesiastical body or collection of sacred writings. 
Whether Milton was exegefcically right in expanding indefinitely the 
permission of the parenthesis, or Tolstoi exegetically right in 
expunging the parenthesis altogether, matters little to an age which 
really finds its sacred canon written in the developing human 
intelligence and on the fleshy, tables of the heart. The point 
for us is, which of these two prophets of. our own time, so, to speak, 
is rightly 44 inspired,” Milton, the masculine Puritan polemist, or 
Tolstoi, the visionary, the fanatic who carries consistency to the 
verge of insanity, who would make a* present of his proparty to the 
first comer, and would .lpok bn while . a bully tormented a child 

v The greater part of this paper was written before the appearance of two weighty 
declarations against divorce a vinfyb, and in favour o£ judicial* separation as the 
only admissible form of relief— that of Mr. Gladstone in the iVor/A American Review 
for December last, and that of Mr. Phelps in the Forum for the same jriontiu 
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without offering to “resist evil”? Tolstoi, surely, can be.no 
authority upon delicate and complex social problems, bearing closely 
upon the painful practical needs of work-a-day human .life ! And 
yet — and yet — there seems little doubt that that almost solitary 
voice of the single-eyed and simple-hearted dreamer, sounding 
almost alone from half-civilised* Russia, across highly civilised 
Europe, with its ever increasing divorce-mania, its never abating 
war-mania, its gross worship of material prosperity and oblivion of 
those things by which .men live ; there seems little doubt that that 
voice — and not Milton's voice — is really uttering the watchword of 
the future — “ No libertinism , and no divorce” 

Returning to the alternative of separation, it cannot, of course, be 
denied that there are grave objections to any extension of a com- 
promise often proved to be attended, even under existing limitations, 
with serious drawbacks. There is the danger of increasing the 
number of illicit connections, and there is the risk of inflicting a con- 
siderable degree of privation upon innocent sufferers. Admitting, 
however, that the choice between divorce and separation is a choice 
of evils, the contention of the opponents of divorce is that separa- 
tion — as a last resort in cases of intolerable hardship — is considerably 
the lesser evil of the two. As to the encouragement which any wider 
application of the principle might give to the formation of irregular 
ties, this difficulty would be met, it may be hoped, by the renewed 
respect for the sanctity of marriage implied in the very act of sub- 
stituting separation without re-marriage for divorce , 1 as well as by 
the spread of the higher morality and of nobler and * more human 
views of the sexual relation generally. And as to the disabilities 
which sucli a change would entail upon the blameless partner in a 
union which has been wrecked by vice or crime, .it must always be 
remembered that his or her sufferings would be, after all, of a nega- 
tive not a positive character, the innocent party exchanging not 
one form of active torture for another, but, at the worst, active 
suffering for a state of more or less* privation, differing not one jot 
from that in which thousands of solitary men and women in all 
periods of history have lived lives of widespread usefulness and of 
chastened happiness. For the rest, the penalty of a mistaken choice 
must be paid,* ay, even if that choice' be not our own, and, as still 
sometimes (though rarely) happens in the case of the wife, the 
resulting misery be due to* the initiative of others. The primary 
assumption upon which the very notion of ‘human marriage rests — 
the . categorical imperative of marriage— is unfettered choice of two 
adult individuals. Marriages which are formed under the coercion 
*of parents or friends, are nothing but barbaric survi^ls, like mar- 
riages for money, or marriages for social potion, and the constant 

■ t . ^ | v , t \ 

1 The opinion of Mr. Phelps, based on wide legal experience, that comparatively few 
persons would seek divorce* if permission to retmarry were withhMd,ls noteworthy 
in this connection. It is, indeed, difficult to exaggerate the importance of his. 
testimony against divorce a vinculo. 
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'effort of a civilised society should be to discourage them by every 
indirect means available. B ut to bid us, because these relics, of savagery 
still linger in our midst, surrender the high marriage ideals which 
the dmcs-d’3li£e already realise, and which, with right guidance, every 
civilised population is capable of realising; to bid us retrogress 
from the monogamic standard already attained to earlier forms which 
the race has sloughed, merely in order to lessen the penalty attached! 
to error (our own and others) in certain indiyidual cases — this is to 
ask more than wise lovers of their kind, more than discriminating 
believers in progress, are able to concede. For it is to defy the 
inexorable natural law which has its roots, nob in theological dogma, 
but in the system of the universe, which ordains that as we have 
sown so we shall reap. It is to set at nought the lessons of 
history, which, with unvarying voice, reiterates that facile divorce 
means licentiousness, disorder, the disintegration of the family, the 
disruption of the State. It is to undermine those elements of 
character which are most stable, most noble, and most virile — 
the power of self-control, the power to endure hardness in a good 
cause, the power to make heavy sacrifices of personal ease and com- 
fort for the sake of tjie common weal. 

Milton, one notes with amusement, slurs over the objection of the 
responsibility of choice; Repeatedly he meets it half-way, and then 
shirks it with the .primitive Adamic apology that the wisest of man- 
kind are liable to be befooled in this matter/ There is really no 
such tiling as matrimonial choice, opines Milton. There is prac- 
tically no such thing as a manly, a womanly accountability for your 
own actions. You have somehow — no matter how — made yourself 
extremely uncomfortable; tied up to “a mute and .spiritless mate.” 
whose very silence flouts you and interferes- with the proper develop- 
ment of your intellectual and religious life ; and you must somehow — - 
no matter how — be made entirely comfortable again ; the anti-divorce 
prejudices of your’ Protestant country, inherited from “the blindest 
and corruptest times of popedom ” notwithstanding. 

What room is there here for any rational theory of adult liberty 
and responsibility ? What room for the right development- of cha- 
racter on the lines of a just self-respect, of vagrant impulses checked 
by wise afterthoughts, of potent and legitimate passions curbed by 
a steadfast will ? 

Grander anil truer than the Miltonic ideal of ease and comfort is 

»■ • 

the ideal of sacrifice and duty of a living writer — a woman in every 
respect supremely entitled to an opinion on the question — thus 
expressed in a letter to a friend : — 

“ As to facilitating divorce and easy dissolution of marriage, surely 
it is all in the backward direction. It is a matter* in which indi- 
viduals must suffer for the benefit of the "whole, and in*6rder to keep 
up a high standard. And as* to the abuses of marriage, which have 
justly driven so many minds into revolt against the institution itself, 
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these can be remedied only by the raising of the individual. No 
iaxer, grosser morality of selfishness will help towards that end, 
which, to my mind, is at the » root of the whole * question. Any 
tampering with the family seems to me distinct retrogression, and 
that high ideals all point thp other way. We do and must stand by * 
and suffer for our deeds for ever ; it is the* unvarying law of the 
universe ; and from our cradles we are conditioned by circumstances. 
Why then in a foundation-question like this of m arr i ago* should we 
imagine ourselves to be exempt from law, and free to fcftew our 
wildest fancies? If a particular marriage collapses, t^Pyictims 
must endure the penalty of wrong choice. I do not see that they 
haVe the right to rail against the institution in which they were born, 
and to which all tlieir notions of morality, the restrained ‘piety of 
the* affections,’ the sacredness' of the family, and all the rest of our 
moral safeguards are owing.” 

It is a fav.ourite point with the supporters of divorce that the 
interests of children suffer less where marriage is easily dissoluble 
than where the compulsory residence of alienated parents. under the 
same roof dooms them to the sight of perpetual discontent and dis- 
agreement, and drives them to take sides in the parental quarrel. 
What an argument for the courageous endurance of conjugal 
unhappiness ! What an argument for the heroic concealment of 
differences and disappointment and grief ! The existence of children 
of an unhappy marriage should surely afford the strongest conceiv- 
able inducement to bear all things for their sakes, to stifle self in 
the interests of the dependent beings for whose' existence we are 
responsible. It is not only in marriage that pain — that humiliation 
even — are borne for the sake of children— children in whom the 
hopes of the world are centred ; whose unveXed affection and unsoiled 
intelligence are the one enduring charm and solace of life ; whose, 
helplessness binds us to them by golden chains of willing/devotion. 
In the .case of adopted children, “ Indian ” children* all children 
brought up by vicarious parents, what, stings, what heartburnings, 
are* not daily endured in silence for the children’s^sake and for love’s 
sake*! What slights overlooked! what inconsideration J what in- 
gratitude I And if even an adoptive father or mother will suffer 
lyrnch at the hands of the, true parents — ay, at the hands of the 
adopted children themselves — rather than injure the sensitive ties 
which bind the young lives to their own* how much heavier a burden 
should* they be willing to bear who gave theim birth ! Here, too, in 
case of necessity, recourse can be had to the expedient of separation, 
but, where parental love is not a modkeryv where self is not wholly 
in tj*e ascendant, the last desperate remedy will bp postponed as 
lpng as ^possible, or some 'modified forawiphe adopted which' will 
• avert ontwafd scandal and protect, as far as may be, the happiness 
and the innocence of the children, We can 4 most -of ns recall 
. instances within our own experience of self-adjusted separations as, 
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complete almost as though, the judicial decree a vieusd et thoro had 
been pronounced, where the outside world suspected nothing worse 
than a certain indifference, and where the children, at any rate while 
young, suspected nothing at all. i 

.The current political economy, it was once remarked, is doomed 
to ‘failure, because it tries to make universal selfishness do the work 
of universal love. The modern struggle for liberty of divorce is like- 
wise dpomed to failuro — to how hideous a failure if it ultimately 
succ ee d — because it also is based on universal selfishness, and pro- 
ceed^W^he assumption that ease — not endeavour, comfort — not 
duty, happiness — not goodness, are the highest human ideals* The 
supremacy of4hp law of sacrifice — of self-sacrifice, that is — is admitted, 
at least theoretically, in other departments and relations of life. IIow 
then should the marriage-relation, the most vitally important of .all, 
be exempt ? be placed in a category apart from the remainder of life, 
where, unless all the poets and all the prophets and all the philo- 
sophers err, sacrifice is the secret of achievement,' and endurance of 
$ manhood, and self-conquest of inward peace ? 

This is not the place to attempt an exhaustive survey of divorce 
in its historical aspects, nor to prove categorioally tjiat wherever in 
the past divorce has been easily obtainable, there licentiousness and 
disintegration have immediately followed ; or, on. the .other hand, 
that wherever marriage has been indissoluble, there fafhily life has 
been intact, and morals have been unimpeachable. Such a survey 
would quickly reach the dimensions of a volume, including, as it 
would necessarily include, discussion of many factors in-the .historical 
problem which do not lie on the surface, yet which must be taken 
into account if a just conclusion is to be arrived at. * Thus, the 
stock argument of the promoters of divorce that indissoluble mar- 
riage, as enforced by the Church of Rome, has resulted in the con- 
dition of things depicted in the modern French novel.; that, so far 
from reverencing the marriage-tie, the Latin nations, under the sway 
of the Church, set it at nought as no Protestant, nation does, marital) 
infidelity and the paramour forming, as it were, a recognised part of 
the institution, would require to be met by a host of considerations 
drawn from, race, education, the persistence, on the Continent, of the 
old Roman view of marriage as a bargain between families, the 
Southern seclusion of unmarried women, and so forth. It must 
suffice' here to point out how unfaltering, upon the whole; has been 
the verdict of history as to the benefit of respecting and the danger 
of, esteeming lightly the institution of marriage, and how empha- 
tically that verdict corresponds with the conclusions of modern science 
all recent research * pointing to strict .monogamy as, the ultimate 
human marriage-relat£o% : 4 * . ■ * 

The. most salient example of the evilto of free divorce is of course 
the Rome of late Republican and early Imperial days, when marriage 
. VoL. ,I33 .~No; 4. 2 f 
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could be dissolved by mere consent, or the wife put away at the 
husband’s will, until the state of things depicted* by Juvenal 
was reached, and the spread of a kind of general concubinage led 
to a strong reaction, and prepared the way for restrictive legislation 
by successive emperors, and for the Christian total prohibition of 
divorce. 

In the same way Revolutionary France, spurred by a loathing ■ of 
ecclesiastical tyranny as keen as Milton’s, Hung wide the sluice-gates 
of divorce in 179 4 2, the formally expressed desire of both parties 
being declared sufficient to procure release a . vinculo matrimonii . But 
twenty* years later France rescinded this decree, and substituted 
judicial separation for divorce, convinced of the danger to .the State 
of reducing marriage — a matter which must always deeply concern 
the* fetate — to the level of any other contract. France has now 
again taken a new departure, but how far she will find her recent 
Divorce Act conducive* to her prosperity as a nation yet remains to 
be seen. It is possible that had she waited a little longer to test 
the working of similar legislation in other countries she might have 
stayed her .hand, and, jealously guarding her hereditary treasure of 
indissoluble marriage, might have sought to remedy its hurtful' over- 
growths by those indirect methods which are alone sanctioned by 
wise reformers of* marriage, by the emancipation of her women, by 
the development of manliness in her men, by the better ethical up- 
bringing of her children, by the discouragement of “ realistic ” litera- 
ture and demoralising spectacles, and by the’ purification of her 
religion. 

In England and America there are not wanting sighs of uneasi- 
ness at the growing tendency, to dissolve marriage, with all that such 
a tendency implies. As these words are written fwo anti-divorce 
^manifestoes, one may almost say, having regard to * the quarters 
whence they emanate, signalise the advance, more rapid than seemed 
possible so recently as a week or two since, of a wholesome reaction 
on both' sides of the Atlantic. The stiff-necked .remnant, within 
and without the churches, who could never be persuaded that the 
Divorce Act. of 1857 could bring other than disaster to our country, 
find their view confirmed by the declared opinion of Mr. Gladstone, 

after sixty .years at the centre of British life,” that that Act is in 
part responsible for the sensible decline in * 4 doff jugal morality” 'of 
the higher classes during the latter half of that period. * Other 
causes, as Mr. Gladstone suggests, and as we can readily believe, .have 
contributed to obscure the fair preeminence in this regard of the 
England of early Victorian days, and here again we must beware of 
rash conclusions in the presence of complicated social phenomena. 
But "this declaration of Mrl Gladstone’s, guarded and temperate as it 
is, as becomes such an utterance from the champion of the losing 
side in 1857, and indeed the whole of the short paper in the North 
American Beyieui, with its clear pronouncement against divorce 
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proper, or a vinculo , and in favour, as a concession to the 'weakness of 
human nature, of judicial separation — a mcnsd et tlooro — comes most 
significantly and most opportunely at a time when we are threatened 
with further legislation in. the direction of extension; not restriction, 
of divorce. • " 

And simultaneously America, in the person of her late Minister to 
this “country, Mr. Phelps, utters her first articulate protest against a 
system which a handful of her citizens, filled with tjismay at the 
evils it has already wrought, and at the worse evils which they see to 
be impending, have recently founded a society to combat. The statis- 
tics 1 brought to light through the instrumentality of the National 
Diyorce League, upon which Mr. Phelps bases his argument in 
favour of abolishing divorce, or any form* of it which permits 
re-marriage, will hot afford matter of surprise to any student of the 
subject who has taken the trouble to ascertain the condition of*the 
‘ law of divorce in America, or, more accurately, of the .conflicting 
and incongruous laws of the forty States comprising the American 
Union. To such it must have been patent from the first that the 
admission of*so many and such very elastic pleas for divorce — to say 
nothing of the inconvenience find injustice of their variation through- 
out the Union — could have but one issue : the bringing of marriage 
into contempt and the rapid spread ot* the habit of .dissolving it. 
Mr. Phelps sums up the actual state of matters in language not one 
whit too strong. The whole business,” he says, is a disgrace to 
•otir country,' and an alarming menace to social order.” 

One or two critics of Mr. Phelps’s paper have expressed surprise 
that an orthodox Protestant people like the Americans should have 
•so far diverged from the Christian teaching as to permit divorce on 
grounds other than those sanctioned by tlie New Testament. A 
writer in the' Spectator accounts for this divergence by the exaggera*- 
tion of the democratic craving for personal liberty, as well as of 
sentimental compassion for suffering. Both these causes doubtless 
exist, but behind them is • another and deeper cause — the logical 
difficulty, to wit, of admitting the principle of divorce without 
admitting an indefinite number of pleas for it*. This logical difficulty 
was patent to Milton, the staunchest of Protestants, who, if Protes- 

1 Some of these may be repeated here. It appears that in the twenty years from 
1867’to 1886 inclusive,' there were granted in the United States 828,716 divorces, 
and that during £he whole time divorce has been increasing at a rate more than 
twice as great as that of the increase of the population, having gained more than 
150 per cent, between 1867 and 1886. The statistics for 1886, the last year covered 
by the report, show that 25,535 divorces were granted in the United States, exclu- 
sive of South Carolina, where no divorce law exists. This rate for twenty years, 
oven if the steady increase that had taken place up to that year had suddenly 
.ceased, would give 510,700 divorces, in place of the 328,716 reported for the twenty 
years preceding. The number of courts in the United States in which divorces are 
.granted is about 3000 ; and it is likely that during the present year, at a moderate 
estimate, not less than 35,000 divorces wiU to granted almost entirely amongst the 
Protestant white population. TJae proportion of divorces to marriages varies 
materially in different States, and in seven runs from one in twenty to, one in 
seven, These figures, of course, take no account of the application's for divorce 
which fail of success. 
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t&ntism had but realised it, effectually demolished, once and for all, 
the half-way house it has sought to rear on six words in one of the 
Gospels. He perceived, at the outset — as so trenchant a mind, 
wedded to so pure a soul, dould not fail to perceive — that to annul 
the marriage contract for physical causes only was to insult marriage. 
And if he failed to draw from his high spiritual conception of 
marriage the natural inference that so momentous and so sacred an 
engagement >vas not dissoluble by law at all, at least he conclusively 
demonstrated that it fcould not long remain dissoluble only for 
adultery. The fact has been recognised tacitly, even in the gradual 
and grudging concessions nrade to the demand for divorce by 
legislation supposed to be founded on, a rigid adherence to Scripture. 
And it was obvious frdtn the first that the still wider departure from 
the text of Scripture — the indefinite •multiplication of grounds of 
divorce other than those of Scripture — was merely a question of 
time.. Human unwisdom and shortsightedness, human levity and 
laxity, would take care that the liberty claimed in the first instance 
from high motives to dissolve marriage for more than one cause, 
should go on expanding until there should practically be no limit 
to it. Allow one plea for divorce, and you must end by allowing 
six, at the very least, as in the majority, of the American States. 

Aid How. is the line to be drawn at. six, at twelve, at twenty ? 
.The legislators of Connecticut, Wisconsin. Washington, and* Arizona 
have answered the question by the addition of an u otonibus clause,” 
placing the liberation of the parties from the marriage bond abso- 
lutely at the discretion of the Court ! It is sufficient to name some 
of the pleas at present available in different parts of America in 
order to §how that a return to divorce by consent, as in Imperial 
• Uome, must be tlie upshot of the existing system: Here are a few 
.only — adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunkenness, -insanity, conviction 
for crime, vagrancy, failure of the husband to support, the joining 
of certain religious sects, incompatibility of temper. 

That these lax laws should be administered with laxity, as we are 
told is the case, was only to be expected, nor can we b’e surprised to 
learn that divorces haVe already been obtained through such a liberal 
^interpretation of the law as cC mental anguish '’'caused by an incon- 
siderate remark ! Mill’s, claim, alluded to above, for liberty to divorce 
partners “ with whom* there is no peace while any will or wish is 
regarded but their own,” on the ground that “ such .persons are only 
fit to .live alone, and ho human being ought to be coinpelled to 
associate their lives with them,” becomes — the principle of the disso- 
lubility of marriage once granted — perfectly intelligible (note by the 
way the Miltonic w^vihg of the idea pf any personal responsibility in 
choosing the life-associate). And so does the position of a more 
recent advocate of divorce, 1 who-qu6tes Ezra in support of the. claim 
of Christians to-day to rid themselves of unorthodox wives who 

1 See Marriage and Divorce^ by Ap> Richard, M.A. Cantab- , 
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should endanger their “ own religiofig principles ” (again a curious 
echo of Milton) ! Is it necessary . to adduce further proof that the 
choice is practically between divorce for every cause supposed by the 
individual to be inimical to his* or her interest or comfort and no 
divorce at all ? 

To point out that the practice of divorce was instituted solely in 
the husband’s interest, that the privileges claimed by him in the 
matter have always been reluctantly and partially accorded to the 
wife — where they have been accorde d at all — and that divorce, 
historically speaking, has been but another name -for the subjugation 
of women, is perhaps superfluous in an age when the claims *of 
women to* equal and impartial* justice are being — at last— widely 
and generously recognised. The enchanting na’Lrett of Milton’s 
reply to Beza’s (very •“ advanced ”) contention that divorce, if divinely 
permitted at all, must have been permitted in the interest of the 
wife : — Is it not most likely thal God in his. law had more pity 
towards man thus wedlocked, than towards the woman that teas 
created for another l ” * does but occasion a smile nowadays. And 
when Milton goes on to justify a man's “ parting from that mistaken 
help which he justly seeks in a person created' for him,” on the 
ground, forsooth, that “ the freedom and eminence of man’s creation 
gives him to be a law in this matter to himself” practically adfocat- 
ing a return to the 'paCria potc&tas in its most extreme form, . and 
ending in the heat of his argument by upholding Henry the Eighth 
as an example of suit able marital prerogative ! we feel — again with a 
kind of amused indulgence — that the Puritan democrat has damaged 
his own case too effectually to need refutation by any modern 
antagonist. The American leaning 4 to perhaps over-tenderness for 
the wife, and the growing revulsion of feeling in, this country 
against the ‘inequality, as between the two sexes, of our ow;i 
divorce law — an inequality upon which Mr. Gladstone’s memorable 
protest was largely based — afford sutlicient indication of the direction 
in which civilised opinion is now moving. And a rumoured Divorce 
Amendment/ Bill, of which, we shall doubtless hear more* next. 
Session, if not this, atid which contemplates the assimilation of the 
law of. divorce in England and Scotland, is doubtless mainly due 
to a laudable desire to extend to women here the equal justice 
already meted out to them north of the Border. It is, of course, in- 
evitable that any further legislation upon the subject should be on 
the lines of justice to women, ‘until, that' is to say, legislation takes 
the form of gradual restriction— ending in total abolition of divorce ; 
though why, in the meanwhile/ the Scotch law should be taken as a 
model, with its illogical admission of desertion or non-adherence for 
four years as a pletf for divorce, and refusal of divorce for cruelty so 
long as there is adherence r it is hard to imagine. * . 

The truth is, inconsistency, incongruity, aud moral confusion are 
unavoidable wherever divorce a vinculo exists side by side with the 
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semblance of respect for marriage- Divorce laws, like other laws, 
can be made equal as between men and women, and can be adminis- 
tered with strict impartiality ; but coherent and consistent in them- 
selves they ban never be. Born of a paradox, and nurtured by all 
that is least rational and lqast religious in human nature, they can 
never be other than a jumble of incompatible rules and self-con- 
tradictory principles,. and their evil fruit is; necessarily, such general 
relaxation of moral .fibre and consequent social disorder as would 
appear- to be imminent in America, and cannot be far off in 
England. . 

Shall we allow the process of deterioration and.- disintegration to 
go on , unchecked ? Or shall ^ 7 e hot rather ^ remember our* high 
prerogative of leading the van — not merely in material civilisation, 
in commerce-, in discovery, in enterprise, but in morality — in the 
practice of that righteousness which * still, as ever, exalts a nation, 
and join hands with. America in a determined effort, to rid ourselves 
of this growing evil ? If the English-speaking pk>ples are indeed to 
hold sway in tte future, could they combine in a nobler quarrel, to 
do battle for a. worthier cause ? 1 . 

Towards the close, of 'his Prologue to the .Doctrine and Discipline' 
/>/ Divorce , Miltcn. in a passage of sublime eloquence, exhorts the 
• Parliament of England to lead the movement in favour of a reform 
which he had honestly persuaded himself was a natural corollary of 
Protestantism,' a .legitimate development of that political and 
religious liberty of which he was so august’ a champion. Borrowing 
his language, borrowing even his spirit whose “ intense love of 
moral beauty v was, by his own confession, his strongest passion, 
may we not appeal to-day to the English Parliament to initiate a , 
reform the opposite of that which Milton, in a moment of blindnes*s, 
desired ? “ It would not be the first- or second time since our 

ancient Druids, by whom this island was the cathedral of philosophy 
to Prance, left off their pngan rites, that England, hath had this 
honour vouchsafed from Heaven to give out reformation to the 
world; . . . Let not England drift dully or madly along a 
mistaken track, allowing those great institutions of marriage and the 
.family which she has best understood, to be undermined, from false 
conceptions of liberty and mistaken ideals of charity! ‘ 4 Let not 
England forget her precedence of teaching nations how to live ! ” 

Elizabeth Bachel Chapman. 

* The humiliating fact that we should have been compelled, under a practical 
threat of secession, to give, the semblance of assent to tfce hew Victorian Divorce 
Act, on the fallacious plea that the marriage law is & question of local .concern 
merely^ instead of being one of vital importance to the whoJe.Empirc — thus consent- 
ing io be saddled with resjxmHiUlity for grave social ana political error, while 
retaining no authority at all~*~is nothing short of a scandal- As a recent writer 
urges with irresistible cogency, we ought undoubtedly “ by format Act to abandon 
the right of veto except in regard to laws 'deemed * inconsistent with treaties or 
perilous (in the vulgar sense) to the safety of the Empire.” 
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Things ore going ill for her Majesty’s present advisers. ^\nd 
equally ill are they going, for the advisers of those advisers. 
The 'Unionist alliance is experiencing its first serious strain. We 
cannot ourselves profess to regret the fact that it is not standing the 
pressure well. Alike inside and outside 1 Parliament, the allies are 
hard hit. Their great majority in the Commons is crumbling away, 
and in the country they are being beaten hand over hand. We 
actually hear of secession. One of the Scotch Liberal Unionist mem- 
bers lias resigned connection with liis party, am] we have others of 
the same faction who find it prudent, without actually leaving their 
friends, to separate themselves from them on a matter of such high 
consequence as the Report of the Parnell Commission. We cannot 
expect mucji from the Tory supporters of the Government ; but some 
of these are also kicking over the traces. And meantime the pfress, 
which only lately gave the Government a thick and thin support, is 
becoming highly critical, not to say minatory. Especially is this the 
case with the leading organs of Liberal Unionism in London, the 
Daily Chronic Ic and the Daily Tdcyraph. The total of these 
evidences .is suflicienily serious, and there is. no reason, to .suppose 
that we are at the end of them. A further development of these 
hpstile conditions seems much 'more likely than the reverse.' The 
promised legislation of the Session is full of pitfalls for the Govern- 
ment, and it' is hardly possible that they can console themselves for 
inevitable checks and embarrassments in Parliament by any great 
Successes outside. At Westminster there is indeed an uneasiness 
and suspicion in Tory and Unionist circles which has not hitherto 
been present. The portents which precede disaster seem to be 
rapidly aggregating ; and though it may be a trifle early to look for 
the final collapse, the signs are surely ominous. Among the Tories 
most likely to know what, is the feeling high* up the Ministerial 
ladder^ there is no confidence that the next three months will not 
produce a dissolution, or at any rate bring us to the Verge of one. 
It behoves Qur own friends to prepare accordingly. , 

The debate on the Report of the Judges engaged on the Special 
. Commission has been highly successful fpr the Opposition. Nobody 
can deny that the Government have issued from the discussion with 
a great loss of reputation. For some occult reason— may guess 
at it— they have deliberately chosen to throw their shield over the 
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Times newspaper, and to protect it from any sort of* censure. They 
havd reserved all their censure for the victims of the Times . The 
lirie adopted by the Government might have been defensible if the 
Report itself had contained any strictures up6n the Time*. But for 
reasons, wh^ch the Judges must have discussed among themselves, 
there was nothing said in the Report as to the conduct of the 
Times in publishing its forgeries. More strange still, the Report, 
whilst full of censure for the non-production of the books and docu- 
ments of the Land League, carefully refrained from any comment 
concerning the burning by Houston of his correspondence with 
Pigott. It may be that the Judges can defend themselves Upon 
both these matters by pointing to the terms of reference under 
which they sat. Their commission Was to examine into the truth 
or. otherwise of the Times charges,, and a lawyer may argue that it 
was their business to confine themselves to this, and not to pass 
judgment upon the Times , which had to answer for its faults 
elsewhere. , But this kind of pleading will not save the Govern- 
ment and their allies. . They at least were under no sort of 

restraint. b They had absolute freedom of action in regard to 

the Report. It is idle to point out what they might have done, 
but any number of perfectly' safe courses were opep to them. 
What they did do *is now known of all men. With the know- 
ledge that the Tmies had escaped all censure for a criminal 

negligence without parallel, they deliberately took a line to screen 
this criminality still further. Yet the victims were their own col- 
leagues in Parliament — men who had been in active association with 
them, and who had rendered them important service. Not a spark 
o f chivalry — not a touch of sympathy — not a pang of remorse was 
exhibited. It was, indeed, very mu£h the other way. The proposal 
was made to* thank the Judges for their just and impartial conduct, 
and to enter the Report on the Journals of the Hcfiise. In supporting- 
this, Mr. W. H. Smith distinctly claimed that the Government “ were 
impartial parties in this matter.” 'Yet when Mr. Gladstone proposed* 
to replace the motion by an amendment reprobating u the false 
charges of the gravest and most odious description, based on calumny 
and forgery/’ declaring satisfaction at the exposure of these calumnies, 
and expressing “ the regret of thS House for the wrong inflicted and 
the suffering and loss endured through a protracted period by reason of 
these acts of flagrant iniquity,” the whole power of the Government 
was used to pVeVent any of their followers going to the support of 
the amendment. . We venture to think, that in this case, at least the 
Government might have shown a decent spirit by leaving their sup- 
porters .free to follow the dictates of their consciences* Many cf 
theta* misled by the Times , were under the ’deepest , moral obligation 
to make reparation to the Paraellites — others, who had accepted help 
from the Nationalists and never abused them, were .anxious to do 
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them complete justice. But the party screw was remorselessly used 
to preserve discipline/* We had remarkable illustration of this 
before the debate closed/ It was* reported that high social influences 
were invoked. — the cajolery and persuasions of ladies were brought to 
bear, and we have heard it said that the Tory whips did not hesitate 
to move the local caucuses to take action against their members where 
these showed any signs of “ jibbing/* Mr. Chamberlain is credited 
with having put himself to enormous trouble to keep certain doubtful 
men of his own faction “ in order/* Apart from this, Ministers behaved 
abominably in their speeches. Without an exception they slurred 
over the crimes of the Tinws ; • where they congratulated the Nation- 
alists they did it with an obvious reluctance and in a most grudging 

# spirit; and (if we except Mr. Smith) there ‘was not one of them who 
did not seek to go .behind the findings of the Judges to make a case 
against his Parliamentary colleagues. The Chief Secretary’s auda- 
city in this way was amazing. He simply surpassed Irimself in the 
indecent lengths to which his frenzied hatred of the Irishmen carried 
him. So much, then, for Mr. Smith’s u impartial parties.” 

It is necessary to say something in detail concerning the debate, 
which extended over seven Parliamentary days* J\tr- Smith, in 
opening the ball, took a judicial tone, and was fairly successful* in 
sticking to it. Once only, when he described the charges which had 
been proved as “ serious, ** did he, go out of his way. to make a point. 
He justified the Government in not undertaking penal measures 
against the Parnellites by saying that a statutory commission never 
had such results ; it was appointed only to discover the truth, and 
was covered by an indemnity. Then Mr. Gladstone gave the House a 
marvellous exhibition of his powers. He; did not, he said, thank the 
Judges, in his amendment, for the reason that it would be hazardous 
to introduce the- practice of rendering formal thanks for the perform T 
ance of judicial functions. He ungrudgingly acknowledged their 
“■zeal, ability, assiduity, learning, and perfect and absolute good faith.” 

* And he thought that viewing their political sentiments — he would 
not say prepossessions— the Judges had fulfilled the best expectations 
that could* have been held in regard to them. The Report should 
have .been presented to. the House not wholesale, but in parts. It. 
should have been read, in order that it might be adopted freely with a 
due consideration of all its parts. He did not understand how it 
could *be seriously proposed to a deliberative diody to accept all this 
contested matter in a lump, and fit once to pledge the House to 
every proposition it contained. The Report embodied a. number of 
opinions upon issues in no sense and no degree judicial. For 
instance, dealing with the years 1879-80, tlie Commissioners laid it 
down that evictions were not the cause of crime, or, .if they were 
the cause of crime, still the evictions themselves weuatlie results of 
agitation against the landlords/ Distress and extravagant rents had, 
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he supposed, nothing to do with the creation of these crimes. Again, 
the Report declared that the rejection by the Peers of the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill,, in 1880, had ' nothing to do with the 
increase of crime. That was an astounding assertion in defiance of 
all the first elements of common sense and of all. probability. 
Again, it was alleged before the Commission that the land legisla- 
tion of Parliament had been the -great cause in mitigating the con- 
dition of Ireland arid procuring a decrease of crime. “ Nothing of 
the sort,” said the Commissioners. And in like manner they rejected 
the same proposition with respect to the Arrears Act of 1882. This 
was entirely untrue, but the House was asked to subscribe to it, as- 
to the other declarations just alluded to. As an example of 
a disproportionate and ill-balanced judgment,” Mr/Gladstone men- 
tioned the heavy reprobation of certain extracts from the Irish - 
nunt newspaper — not pardonable but insignificant from their 
obscurity — and set in contrast the fact that in respect of the 
“ grand alid capital offence of the Twit's"* there was not • a word 
in all the Report. Another objection to adopting the Report 
was that essential .portions of the evidence were, on the statement of 
the J udges themselves, entirely excluded from the consideration of the 
Commission. This did not prevent them passing censure upon 
certain acts which could only be properly appreciated in the light of 
all tlie circumstances of the case. Further, the House could nol 
separate the conclusions from the evidence on which they were 
founded, and they had not got the evidence. ‘ For all these reasons 
the* House ought not .to accept the motion of Mr. Smith.* 

Coming to the hostile findings, Mr. Gladstone dismissed with con- 
tempt. that of disseminating newspapers tending to incite to crime, 
and that of relieving persons who were said to have been engaged in 
outrage. Of this last, based upon an expenditure of £6Mo £12. he 
justly observed that “ a more trumpery charge to appear in a* State 
indictment it would be difficult to conceive.” The other matters 
against- the Nationalists were mainly tliree. Seven of the respondents 
were said to have joined the Land* League with the ulterior object of 
separating Ireland from Great Britain. The Judges did not .point out 
that this offence occurred ten years ago, when desperate distress pre- 
vailed in Ireland, when she was on the brink of famine, and when 
unjust and impossible rents largely prevailed. Then to deny the* moral 
authority of the Act of Union was for Irishmen no moral offence what- 
ever. • To treat it as . such in 1890', in a sanctimonious vote of the 
House of Cpmmons, was* a monstrous proceeding. The other two 
censures of the Judges were more to the purpose ; and these summed 
up the as$m&ed guilt of the Irish members. Aa to the first, that they 
incited to intimidation by speeches, with the knowledge that intimida- 
tion led to crime, Mr.* Gladstone quoted from the Report to show 
that the Judges did not mean murder — that in fact they distinctly 
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declared that the charge of inciting to murder had broken down. He 
pointed out further that this crime happened in 1880-81, and re- 
minded the House that Mr. Parnell had frankly told them that much 
was done in the early days of the League which was questionable or 
improper. The other great offence ‘was that the Nationalist members 
never placed themselves on the side of law and of justice — that' they 
did not assist the Administration, and did not denounce the Party of 
Physical Force. Leaving this without specific answer, Mr. Gladstone 
observed that what was done in 1880-82T — and .these were the 
fateful years — was not done in a corner ; the facts were known ; 
they were the subject of incessant discussion and denunciation in Par- 
liament. There was nothing now affirmed against the Irish members 
which was not affirmed by Mr. Forster, in part by himself and by 
others. Why, if these things deserved condemnation, were they not 
so condemned at the time ? He answered, beoause in the opinion of 
the Liberal party, there was not a rag of reason for a vote of con- 
demnation. In .an amusing passage the right hon. gentleman 
showed that the Tory idea of that time was not more severe. The 
Tories climbed into power upon the strong shoulders of the member 
lbr Cork ; they did* what the Parnellites did with the Physical Force 
Party — “ took full advantage of their good disposition, while declin- 
ing association with their criminal proceedings.” 

Mr. Gladstone put forward with great earnestness what lie called the 
counter-allegations of the Nationalist party — that the agitation of 
1870-81, when it was roughest and wildest, prevented more crime 
than it caused;; that Mr. Parn ell’s .aim had always been to draw off 
agitation from violence to Parliamentary methods and the like. , And 
lie startled the Tories by declaring with vehemence that u condonation 
was given in the amplest, in the most solemn manner conceivable,' 
when in 1885 the. Viceroy of Ireland, with the knowledge and sanction , 
of the head of the Government, entered into close, private .and 
confidential communication with the leader of the Irish party for the 
purpose of devising a scheme and a policy for the government of* 
Ireland.” This action ‘ought, he said, to close the book of contro- 
versy with respect to all former acts. By a brief but brilliant 
review of the condition of Ireland at the beginning of the League 
agitation, Mr. Gladstone filled the hiatus in the Report of the Judges 
as to “whether th$ conduct of which the respondents are accused 
can be palliated* by the circumstances of tie time, or whether it 
should be condoned in consideration of the benefits alleged to have 
resulted from* their action.” . Incidentally he declared that, but for 
agitation, the Land Act of 1881 would never have been passed, and 
he contended generally that the acts with respect to which the 
Parnellites. had been censured were not fit matter for censure, because 
they were so involved with other circumstances which •xrfust also be 
brought into view. When this was done, they found that the acts 
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were such as 'were invariably incidental to periods of natural crisis, 
Struggle, and revolution. “ In all grejat movements of human affairs, 
even the just cause is marked and spotted by much that is detest- 
able.” And here Mr. Gladstone produced certain historical parallels 
to excellent purpose. * Finally, .lie touched upon the matters wherein 
the Nationalists had been acquitted, aqd overwhelmed the Times with 
a tremendous denunciation of its conduct in respect 'to the forged 
letters. In a peroration of exquisite beauty, he ey treated the House 
to do justice to Mr. Parbell and his friends, and appealing directly 
to the Conservatives — not as a party, but as individual citizens — 
asked them to give such a judgment “ as will bear the scrutiny of 
the heart and the conscience when a* man betakes* himself to his 
chamber and is still.” * . . 

We have thought it right to put on record, a speech which was, 
by general admission, a masterpiece and the chief feature of the 
whole seven days’ debate. # It was a magnificent statement of the 
Opposition case ; it made a .profound impression even among the 
Ministerialists, and there is little doubt that if the division could 
have been straightway taken, itnd members had been free to yote as 
they .wished, the amendment might have been, carried. It will be 
seen that the speech was singularly free from mere recrimination ; it 
put the debate on a high moral plane ;• and its argumentative and 
logical force was such as to demand an adequate answer. It need 
hardly be said that the answer was not forthcoming. It may be that 
Ministers did n of feel able to reply; certainly no reply Was even so 
much as * attempted. The Government sought to ride off under a 
cloud of dust, made less by dealing witli the charges said to have been 
proved than by endless innuendo and suggestion concerning those 
which had collapsed. The insinuation was repeatedly heard that if 
the books and documents of the old Land League had been produced, 
the Times would h&Ve done better. Yet we know that if these books 
were missing, the Times .had every scrap of paper concerning the 
National League (which has been much longer in existence) as well 
as Mr. Parnell's correspondence for ten whole years. Why then 
should it have done better ? The Parnell ite.s may with much more 
reason say they also* .would have done better if they had had 
Houston’s letters to Pigott. SirM. Hicks-Beach boldly depied that 
the Conservative party had ’condoned anything in^l*885, and produced 
the well-kndwn Tetter which Mr. Parnell wrote to Sir F.' Milner at 
the time, but this of cdur’se was quite irrelevant to the point made 
by Mr. Gladstone — that the Tories through Lord CarnarVop went into 
conference with Mr v Parnell with a full knowledge of what had 
happen##* in 'Ireland in 1880-82, And Mr, Balfour Sid not improve 
matf^>4ater on by telling the House that ' he heard the Prime 
Minister instruct Lord Carnarvon to see Mr. Parnell, to listen to 
what* be had to say, and to say . nothing in reply. It is enough for 
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us to knbw on this unexceptionable authority that Lord Salisbury 
did instruct his Viceroy to go into conference with the .Irish leader. 

’ Mr. Chamberlain indeed will have it that it makes all the difference 
in the significance and import of the doings of the^Land League, 
that some of them have, now been condemned by a judicial tribunal 
as illegal. We have learnt nothing new, it is true, but the>.mere 
record of the Court changes the* situation, and Mr. Chamberlain, who 
suggested that boycotting and intimidation, being venial, need not be 
inquired into by the Commission, is now filled with indignation 
at certain language used by Mr. T. P. D’Cennor and Mr. John Dillon 
indicating a doubtful approval of these methods. The speech of the 
member for West Birminghayi was singularly lame and inconclusive, 
and it cannot be said that he or any of his friends gave any sort of 
sireiigf.li to tho Government position. Reference has been made 
more than once to* the speech of Mr. Balfour, which was the single 
effective harangue from the Treasury Bench. Its effectiveness was, 
however, due to its flagrant injustice. Everybody knows that the 
Judges had acquitted *Mr. Parnell and his friends of all complicity 
wilh the Phoenix Park* murders, but Mr. Balfour will have jt that 
the Land League, Ut any rate, was implicated because of the 'flight 
of Egan, Sheridan, BrennaH, Walsh, and Byrne, and because of the 
language of* the Dublin Nationalist press in that troublous time. 
This is a specimen of the style adopted by the most capable debater 
on the Treasury Bench, who wrought himself up into a perfect fury 
of passion to liurl his insults at his political opponents, and sat down 
pale and trembling, ‘quite exhausted by his effort. Mr. Balfour Has 
some claims to be a logician, and it was promptly put to him that 
with his views he ought to move tile expulsion of the Nationalists. 
But upon this point he and all his colleagues wen* wisely dumb. So 
far from thinking of taking this course, this same statesman (Heaven 
save the mark !) is about, to confer upon Ireland a Local Government 
Bill, which will be worked to a certainty by the persons he has lately 
so, indecently denounced. Thus do 'Tory governors govern Ireland ! 

It wasf not to be supposed that the Irish party would suffer so 
much without endeavouring to get in a blow or two on their own 
account. They revived the question of the collusion of the Govern- 
ment with the Times, and gave some remarkable fresh evidence on 
the subject. Mr. Timothy Harrington" was able to produce certain 
telegrams sent ju cypher ]by Mr. Soames to his agents ih\A*merica, 
telling them to seek the aid- of the British Consul at New York, who 
was instructed to aid*them.* The Times was also found in negotiation 
for the evidence of General Mill'en and of P. J. Sheridan. Tim 
* latter > demanded a big sum — as much as £25,000— and it appeared 
that the money was actually Ipdged in the bank in London to be 
transferred to him by Cable, message. Yet, according to the* Times, 
Sheridan was a murderer of*the worst type. Surely this was tempting 
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the evil one. It does not matter that the negotiation fell through, 
and that Sheridan afterwards (as we are told) was anxious to come to 
London for £1000. Nor does it improve the case for the Tithes that 
this, being done long after the collapse of Pigott, had reference to 
the civil actions which were then still pending against the Times. Mr., 
Sexton, in his very fine speech, threw some further light on the subject. 
The Times' agent promised, it seems, the large sum demanded by- 
Sheridan if the evidence given* were “ satisfactory.” Being asked’ what 
!he would consider “ satisfactory^” the agent replied, “ they want, 
evidence to the effect that Parnell was a party to the Phoenix Park 
murders.” In this case, 4 as in previous interviews with the convicts 
Nally and Delaney, the Times' agents made frequent profession of being 
able to speak for -the Government as well as for the Tipirs, and when 
this point was pressed against Ministers all they could say was that the 
Times agents acted without authority. Mr. Sexton also set in lurid light 
the extent to which the Tory condonation was carried in 1885. “ The 

Tory party,”, we are told, “ paid some of the Irish candidates’ expenses. 
The Tory candidates and the Irish organisers were as thick as thieves. 
The two parties shared each others’ committee-rooms. The Tories 
paid for Irish placards and some of the expenses of the Irish organ- 
isers. When they talked of the money that came from Patrick 
Ford, let them' remember that in 1885 Tory money and the money 
of Patrick Ford went into the same purse.” There was no reply to 
this from the Treasury Bench, but the assertion Was still made that 
there was no condonation in 1885 of the previous incidents of 
Irish agftation, and that there was no compact or alliance between 
the Tories and Mr. Parnell. And in the end, Mr. Gladstone’s amend- 
ment to Mr. Smith’s motion was rejected by 71 — 339 to 268. 

The last night of the debate was full of interest. It has already 
been said that Mr. Gladstone’s speech made a great impression among 
the Tory rank and file. There was a good deal of grumbling at the 
line of the Government, and there is reason to believe that private 
representations were made to Mr. Smith that die would .do well to 
alter his motion so as to give some kind of satisfaction to the Nation- * 
alists. Ministers met. in secret, but nbthing was done. A couple of 
days later Mr* Jennings— one of the Conservative members for 
Stockport— gave notice to add to Mr. Smith’s motion words repro- 
bating the conduct* of tho&e who had u launched accusations of com- 
plicity- in'murddr based mainly on forged letters.” It may be 
mentioned here in passing, that the Norljh St. Pancras election had 
been declared in the interval. Whether this had anything to do 
with tjie production of the' amendment or not it' is impossible for us # 
to say* ;*Bufc the amendment was at once put down as the work of 
Lord tR. Churchill, the Jriend and patron of Mr, Jennings. * It created 
a great stir in* Tory and Unionist circles. The whips were despe- 
rately concerned at the prospect pf the division, and it was now that 
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they brought into play all those influences of which mention is made 
earlier in this article. Fortunately .for them, what might have been 
a serious movement became quite harmless by a rupture between the 
friends of the amendment. Mr. Jfenniugs had expected Lord 
Randolph Churchill, to speak in support of the amendment. For 
reasons of his own, however, Lord Randolph chose to speak on the 
main question. And a remarkable speech it was. He impeached 
the whole proceedings of the Government in connection with the 
Special Commission. They were, ho said, thoroughly and hopelessly 
tainted and vitiated by their utterly unconstitutional character.- The 
Government, he declared, had upset the law of the land in order to 
# harass political opponents ; had deprived those whom they charged 
with crime or criminal offences, of the safeguard and benefit of a jury; 
whilst, as an executive, they had constituted a special tribunal of 
their own, and selected judges to try 'their adversaries, at the same 
time imposing upon these adversaries a heavy pecuniary' fine. 
Further, these proceedings had been carried out by a ruthless 
use of the closure in debate ; they were arbitrary and tyrannical in 
every sense. And the one great result of all had been — .what. ? 

Pigott — that ghastly, bloody, rotten foetus, Pigott, Pi got t, Pigott 1” 
Lord Randolph (seeing that he might be charged with speaking too 
late) mentioned that these views were not newly formed ; that he 
put them into* writing and sent them to Mr. Smith when the Com- 
mLssjon Bill was passing the House. He believed now' that lie ought 
to have spoken out at 'tile time, but he held his tongue to save himself 
a storm of calumny and imputation. It was to prejudice the inde- 
pendence of the Judges to ask Parliament to sit as a court, of review 
upon the report of a judicial tribunal; the Report should, be let alone. * 
There was much more in the same vein, and Ministers had a very 
bad three-quarters of an hour. By-and-by Mr. Jennings got his 
chance and made a sorry exhibition of himself. He had not, he 
said, been prepared for the speech they had heard. It was so hostile 
to the Government that it had considerably embarrassed .him. He 
complained of the surprise which had been sprung upon him ; refused . 
to move -his amendment because, forsooth, he must dissociate him- 
self from any attempt to “ stab his party in the back,” and protested 
that the amendment had not been framed in any spirit of hostility 
to the Government. The occupapts of the Treasury Bench fairly 
chortled in their joy at this collapse, and if Mr.- Caine had not 
offered to father the amendment, there is no knowing how the debate 
would have ended. As it' Vas, Mr. Goschen and Mr. John Morley 4 
wound up with rival speeches. The former threw his segis over the 
Attorney-General until the worthy Sir Richard wept visibly on 
the Treasury Bench. As ,to Mr. Morley, he further prosecuted his 
personal quarrel with the Times, .calling it “dirty organ,”, and 
quoting against it ‘Popes line — 

“ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 
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The division came at last, and it was then seen that the 
Government majority had dropped to 62— 321 to 259. In the 
minority were Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Staveley-IIill, and Mr. 
Leonard Courtney— once a leader-writer for the .Times. Mr. Caine, 
of course, told for his amendment.. The Whips’ books -showed 
more than a dozen Conservatives, and an equal number of Liberal- 
Unionists absent from the division and unpaired,' .This fact is 
an eloquent proof of the way in which the Government are losing 
control of their friends. When they took office three and a half years 
ago their normal majority was 115. 

A good deal will be heard of this debate, which has been taken . 
iii certain quarters as marking “ the beginning of the end.” It* is 
not a little remarkable that whilst* it was going on the Government 
had two nasty blows in the country. The North St. Pancras elec- 
tion resulted in the return of the Gladstonian candidate and former 
member, Mr. Bolton, by a majority of 108 — 2657 to 2549. In 
1885, when Mr. Bolton was first returned, his majority was 465; in 

• 1886 he lost the seat by 261. It is admitted by our opponents, as 
a little examination of the returns shows, that our friends in North 
St. Pancras are 277 votes stronger than when the party was united 

. in i885. This is highly significant, and taking North St. Pancras 
as a type of the constituencies which slipped away from us in 1886, 
we ought now to recover some fifteen of the metropolitan seats. 
But a worse blow for the Government was the election at Stamford, 
caused by the elevation of Mr. Lawrence to the judicial Bench. 
This division of Lincolnshire .was thought to be - hopeless in 1 886, 
and was not contested. The previous year Mr. Lawrence had won 

• by 1101. Now the Tories" have kept the seat, but the majority has 
fallen to 282. This is a sign of the times indeed. If it means 
anything, it means that we shall win hand over hand in the rural 
districts, as well as in the urban constituencies, when the general 
election is taken. At Stoke-on-Trent, where Mr, William Le&thani 
Bright retired, Mr. G. Leveson-Goweiy a former Liberal whip, has 
been returned by a slightly increased majority over that of 1886. 
.Mr. Gower had, however, to fight the most powerful Liberal-Unionist 
name in. the district, and may be said to have done uncommonly 
well. * To beat the record made by a son of John Bright is t)f 
itself no little achievement. .The appearance of the Tichborne 
claimant (Orton) in this election was prevented by the fact that he 
could not pay his share of tkp nomination fees. , At the time of 

• writing’ ah election is pending in the Ayrshire group of burghs which 

we captured a' couple of years ago by the narrow majority of 53. 
If opponents can do anything they ought to win here, since they 
Mw^hpiathifioent majority in >1886- * 

A defeat for* the Government an tho House of Commons pn a 
proibihenh quest^n may be mentioned here as furthep showing "that 
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demoralisation has set in. On the motion to go into Committee* of 
Supply on the Army Estimates, General Hamley moved that the 
deficiencies of absolutely necessary .equipment for the Volunteers 
should be 'made up by the State. Mr, Chamberlain supported him, 

, challenging the Government to say whether they really looked upon 
the Volunteers as a part of the national defensive forces. If sfo, he 
• argued there could be but one reply to this demand. /The War 
Office authorities, however, * thought otherwise. Mr: ’ Stanhope and 
his subordinate, Mr. St. John Broderick, recited all they had done 
in recent years for the Volunteers, talked of the inadvisableness of 
still further swelling the charges of tlie department, and wound up by 
suggesting’ again that the additional equipment might yet be 
found by local subscriptions from persons wlio did not serve in the 
force. .General Hamley would have withdrawn his amendment, 
but this the House would not permit, and oh a division it was 
carried, greatly to the .chagrin .of Mr. Stanhope. * Thirty* Tories 
went against the Government, partly to revenge themselves for the 
way in which they were forced to vo.te in the Special Commission 
debate. Finally, the Government have lo'st credit for the way in which 
they managed a certain recent criminal proceeding. The suspension 
of Mr. Laboiichere for a week, for refusing to take the word of Lord 
Salisbury, drew an enormous amount of attention to the circum- 
stances of this affair. '* It is clear that because the son of a Tory duke 
was implicated, the highest members of the Executive were consulted 
as to the wisdom of a prosecution — a thing we venture tp say .quite 
unheard of. Twice were the facts put before the Lord Chancellor as 
a criminal lawyer, and twice was it decided that there was not 
sufficient evidence to go upon. "Next, Sir Digh^on Probyn, a friend’ 
of the suspect, saw the Prime Minister, and learned from him that 
further evidence was* possibly forthcoming — that, in fact, matters 
were serious. An: hour or two later the suspect had fled 'the country, 
though it is said that Sir Dightoii Probyn made no sort of com- 
munication to him. And then, when the criminal had disappeared, . 
the Attorney-General, who had really got no more evidence, caused 
the issue of a warrant. The only comment’ we make on .these facts* 
is that there is much to explain. They may be capable of .innocent, 
interpretation, but. we confess it is not easy for an outsider to make, 
it. And it is to be remembered in this case that months ago, two,, 
poor men were convicted of offences in which Lbrfl Arthur Somerstt 
is said to have been incriminated. ’ One naturally asks if the case of 
these men* was put before* the Lord Chancellor and , the Prime 
Minister. * ^ * V 

The debate on the' Address in the Commons wa$ b * nqt coh : 
eluded when we last wrore. It haspfoduced a remarl^ble con- 
troversy. Mr. Acland raised the question of free* educafciqp, of 
which, spite of the. .Prime Minister*® language at Nottingham, nd 
Vol. 133.— No. 4;, - , ? a 
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meption was made in the Queen’s Speech* * He was told from the 
Treasury Bench that the Government would deal with the subject, but 
that they must choose their own time. ; It was pretty clearly 
hinted, too, that when they* did take-’it up, they would see that the 
Voluntary schools were not hurt by the change, and much was said 
of the cost of supplanting these, schools by Board schools. The 
capital sum necessary was put at £28,000,000 sterling ’whilst to 
abolish school pence, and to replace tlie present voluntary contri- 
butions, another £2,000,000 per annum must be added to the 
Education estipiatep. Mr. Chamberlain was very severe upon the 
waste which would be involved, and spite of his preferences, he was 
willing to free the schools by treating Board and Voluntary schools 
alike — i.e,, by adding to the grant the amount of the present school 
pence. As to public control, thafcWvas impossible and ridiculous as 
put forward by the Radicals. They could not have the School Board 
going into a Voluntary school, but he thought they might have some 
authority chosen by the School Board or District 'Council to sit oil 
the School Committee, and exercise some kind of supervision over 
the application of the increased giant, -without, controlling or over- 
riding the Voluntary management. Mr. Mundella, who had spoken 
in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain earlier on, had thrown out an 
'important suggestion as the.’ Opposition compromise on this matter, 
and subsequently it was repeated by Mr. John Mprley, and accepted 
by Mr. Sexton for. the Catholics. Briefly, it was to adopt the Scotch 
system ; to allow any school which has a distinctly sectarian character, 
to be managed by its own sectarian authority • but to give side by side 
with this a ‘publicly .managed school or schools, where the conscience 
clause if needful at all shall be in Operation, in order that the parent 
may have a choice for his children. In putting this compromise 
forward* the Jews and Catholics were* mentioned by way of illustra- 
tion only. Mr. Chamberlain instantly fell upon the scheme in a 
letter to the Times , and, spite of explanations, he has continued to 
denounce it as a compact to secure Catholic votes and to ruin the 
Church of England and Nonconformist schools, for the benefit u of 
the most proselytising Sect in the country.” So far it may be said he 
has not got? ^ much sympathy.. But it may be admitted that jbe 
Opposition plan* promises to b6 an expensive luxury, and that if it is 
,* accepted by the sects a considerable time' must elapse before it can 
be fully applied/ ,Mr. .Chamberlain’s counter-scheme is the complete 
negation ' of all Mr. Chamberlain’s principles, but we are * not 
.prepared to say, if his plail of control can be made effective, that it 
shaul$$jp rejected, without consideration. . ; • 

, on Home Buie for Scotland and: for Wales which came 

up^sejTOate amisndments tQ the ^ddrlks, were equally unsatisfac- 
tory. Dr, Chajrke claimed for Scotland a separate Legialature to deal 
Wit h dpmestic afiairs, hot we tailed to gather in goading his speech 
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whether he desired a separate administration for Scotland and a 
separate Exchequer. There was the utmost variance of opinion , 
among Scotch members on the question, and though Mr. Gladstone 
was willing to, allow that Scotland had a right to deal with its own 
private Bill legislation, and that .the country had a grievance ion the 
score of Parliamentary delays, he declared that the mind of Scotland 
was in such a state of flux that he must maintain an attitude 
of reserve. Dr. Clarke’s amendment was defeated, and a second 
amendment moved by Mr. Donald Crawford, to refer Scotch domes- 
tic matters to a sort of Grand Committee of the Scotch members* 
sitting in Scotland, a at such times and und$r such .conditions*as> may 
be desired by the Scottish people,” was also rejected* in a small 
House by a majority of 40. As to Mr. Thomas’s amendment for 
Welsh Home Rule, the less said^bout it the better. . To set up a 
Welsh State Office in London, to be presided over by a Minister 
“ acquainted with the national characteristics of Wales,” would, in our 
opinion, be a gigantic piece of centralization, and in no sort Home 
Rule. The* amendment was a grave mistake, and Mr. Thomas took a 
sensible course when ho withdrew it. As a matter of fact, the Welsh 
Liberals .are seriously divided upon this subject, and opinion is oven 
loss unformed than in Scotland. Vet we find the more ardent 
spirits of the two “nations” meeting together at the National 
Liberal Club, and U demanding ” not only Home Rule for themselves, 
but Home Buie for England ! This, of coursers a necessary step 
in any scheme of federal Home Rule, but we venture to think that 
it is a trifle premature. We shall see what response English Liberals 
make to the invitation to go into conference with the Scottish and 
Welsh enthusiasts. 

Tho House of Commons has shown its anti-Irish spirit by destroy- 
ing on successive Wednesdays two Irish Bills of a perfectly 
legitimate character. Mr. Foley had a measure for reforming the 
election of poor-law guardians in Ireland, but because it was proposed 
to limit the number of ex-officio members of boards to a third of the 
w r hole — surely a reasonable thing enough — Mr. Balfour opposed it, 
and the Bill was practically withdrawn. In the other case, 
Dr* Commins had prepared an elaborate Bill to give the full 
benefit of previous land legislation to the tenants. Legal interpre- 
tations have done much to preyent the realisation of the good inten- 
tions of Parliament. Mr. T. W. Russell supported the Bill, but the 
Attorney-General for Ireland somewhere scented the principle of 
“ pradrie-valtfe ” in the measure, and it was incontinently thrown out 
by 231 to 179. votes. Meanwhile things go on in the old way across, 
the Channel. Now and . then "the Government get check,' as in the 
Clongorey case, where they arrested seventy persons, including the 
parish priest, for disobeying the rescript of a magistrate issued under 
a statute of Edward III. The offence was one of creating * u waste,” 
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by putting up shelters on the homestead of a Mrs. Kelly for the 
benefit of her neighbours who had been evicted. The Plan of Cam- 
paign had been in force on the estate, and .Mrs. Kelly had been 
allowed to pay her rent on condition 'she afforded .her co-tenants this 
accommodation* It was foun<jLbat the rescript had not been duly 
served, that the arres thunder it were consequently bad, and as the 
magistrates could not agree whether certain of- the defendants weye 
liable for unlawful assembly, the whole thing (pll through, to the 
immense satisfaction of the Nationalist party, who had already begun 
action' in Parliament on the subject. Per contra \ the Executive has 
scored/in getting tjjlb Superior Courts to overrule Judge Waters, 
of Waterford, on the how famous bail case. 'And evictions go 011 
apace. Tipperary has been made a desolation by the way in which 
Mr-. Smith-Barry is dealing* with his defaulting tenantry. It is 
pleasant to note,* in conclusion, that Mr. Parnell is continuing* to 
bring into Parliament, as* seats become vacant, a now. type of repre- 
sentative — the Protestant Home Ruler. We have had Mr. T. A. 
Dickson, now we have Mr. WebJ), a Quaker,, and Mr. Knox, a 
Fellow of Ail Souls, Oxford, will shortly , take the seat vacated by 
the death of Mi^ Biggar. This policy is an awkward ‘fact ’for the 
good souls who will have it that the Irish Parliamentary party is 
nothing more than a Jesuit band working in the interests of the^Pope. 

The House of. Lords has — to vary Mr. Gilbert’s words — “ done 
nothing in particula^ and doiie it 7ery well/’ Lord MilltoWn’s Bill 
for flogging armed burglars has been re-introduced and read a 
second time. It should hardly get through the Commons. 

At the time of writing there is just room for hope that the 
threatened* great strike of coal-miners will be arranged, though 
in many districts the men have been a couple of days out of the 
pits. We think the masters have acted well in this .matter ; first by 
offering to submit their books to the inspection of auditors appointed ' 
by the meri, and next by offering to refer the demand for 10 per 
cent.? more wages ta arbitration. The. men have rejected arbitration, 
but have agreed* to accept a 5 per cent, increase now and the rest in 
July. Many masters have assented to these terms, and it seems that 
in any case the. strike cannot be general. South Wales, Northum- 
berland, and Durham are not concerned in the .quarrel. ' The latest/ 
colliery u accident 35 in South Wales h^s happily been, less disastrous 
than that at the Llanerch "pit a few weeks ago. But both have been 
terribly fatal, and* unfortunately both seem to be .due/ to the use of 
naked lightsm themines. This* practice has actually Ween defended 
by wi^ipteseea/heard by the Coroner in the Llanerch inquest. An intel- 
ligent mjner said that* with all the risks in a fiery peam like that of 
South Wales, hel-preferred the naked light, dnd for'fchis reason — that 
there wea ir^tdltely More danger from the falling in of the roof 
(which could be better detected by the naked Hght) than from, ah 
outbumtofgas* .... 
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BUDGETS. 


A revolution in the finances of the United Kingdom has been 
wrought during the last half-century. Fifjy Jgears ago deficiencies 
were chronic, and almost every conceivable article of use or con- 
sumption was taxed ; now almost an entire sweep * has been made 
of taxable articles,, and the normal condition is a substantial surplus. 
During the five years which preceded Sir Robert Peel’s first Budget 
in 1842, the revenue had not once met the expenditure, the aggre- 
gate deficits being £7, 587, 000 ; and in four of the five* years the 
deficits had arisen from failure of revenue, not from increase of 
expenditure. The country was, disturbed ; there was great .scarcity 
of employment ; , the necessaries of lif$ were* extravagantly dear T 
nmch«nf their dearness being caused by excessive taxation*; *the new 
Poof .Law was # very unpopular ; the Chartists were increasing* in 
numbers and * influence ; and' serious disturbances were always 
imminent. * The adoption of the penny post^jp in ‘1839 seriously ' 
crippled the Exchequer, and was vigorously opposed ,by Sir Robert 
Peel and the Conservative ‘party. The country was at that critical 
juncture* at which .increase of taxation diminished the. revenue ; the 
resources of the country .were overtaxed ; -some recuperative treat- 
ment waS essential. The Budget of the Liberal Government of 
1841, which proposed to try the experiment of a considerable reduc- 
tion of taxation, was defeated, and Sir Robert Peel came into dffice. • 
Mr. Goulburn was Chancellor of the Exchequer, but Sir Robert Peel 
himself assumed the responsibility of the financial measures^ and Was 
impressed by two considerations : first, to restore the credit of the 
country ; and secondly, to relieve commerce and manufactures from 
the burdens which were crushing them. After reviewing, in his Budget 
speech, every other possible proposal, and dismissing' them, he boldly < 
appealed to the owners of property to submit* to the renewal of the.* 
income-tax,' which had been rejected by the House. of Coinmons at 
the conclusion of the great wars and never since revived. He had 
previously been ipudh opposed to a property fc*x,«pnd now proposed 
to limit its duration* to* three .years and its rate to sevenpence in the 
pound.* 

By this, means and some minou taxes. Sir Robert Pee! anticipated 
turning the deficiency of £2,570,000 into a surplus *<Jf £1,800,000, 
two-thirds of which he proposed to devote to the reduction or the 
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abolition of the duties on aboiit 75Q articles in the -tariff. Sir 
Robert* Peers reputation . alone carried these proposals; his own 
' supporters disliked both ihe reduction, of the duties and the imposi- 
tion of the property tax, but they rallied to his support against the^ 
vehement attacks of the Whins. - Lord^RjOUgliam, in the House of 
Lords, and* Lord Johfi Russ^^n\^uSmmo'Us, fiercely assailed the? 
proposals, the latter declaring with particularity *of detail his inten- 
tion to renew the attack at every p 9 ssible stage of the proceedings. 
The results of the year’s finance were disappointing ; instead of the* 
anticipated surplus of £631,000, .there was a net deficiency of 
£2,421,776, partly arising from the estimates including a whole 
year’s income-tax ‘instead of six months only, and partly from the 
excise and .customs realising £2,000,000 less than the estimates. 
There was; however, this great gain : it was clearly shown, first, that 
indirect taxation could not raise the country from its financial 
difficulties.; and secondly, that the income-tax was an even more 
powerful and beneficent engine hf finance than its* supporters had 
maintained. The following year more than atonCd for .the defects 
of its predecessor, yielding a surplus of £4,165,000, thus amply 
vindicating Sir Robert Peel’s measures ;* and in the third year, not- 
withstanding further reductions of taxation to the extent of £404), 000, 
a surplus of nearly £5,000,000 was realised, in addition to a gain . 
, on the year of nearly a million and a half by the alteration of the 
time of paying, divij^pids. In three years, sq great was ‘the success 
-of these measures that a chronic financial deficiency had been 
-changed into a magnificent and growing * surplus, and the credit of 
the country had % been so raised that* Consols, which on the ^Secession 
of the Government stood* af 89, „ had reached 99, and in 1844 the 
rate of interest payable* was successfully reduced/from to 3J per’ 
c<$nt,, without any addition to the capital of the debt. .The year 
• 1845 terminated the period for. which the income-tax had been im- 
posed, and it was estimated that the surplus revenue would be 
almost sufficient tty dispense ‘with that inquisitorial and irksomfe 
impost. The Budget was looked, forward to t with great interest. 
Sir Robert Peef, howefer, boldly announced in the Queeli’s Speech 4 
that a renewal of the income-tax would be .proposed, and in the 
. second week of the ^Session himself made a statement $n the House of 
Commons of the proposals of the # Government. ; 

The nation had been taught by the effectual jiro$ess* 0 f fexperipnee 
th$t reduced duties. might yield a larger revenue; notwithstanding 
the redurf|qns ^c^abolitions of ‘the last three years, the revenue was ’ 
as lar^^ ; ey^ and was increasing. Sir Bobeiit Pe^'^etcatekte'd 
to maKe^nother effc^fc in the same direction,* fciicl, border to obtain 
. the hecessairy funds, to* renew, t^e ior a iurthen t terni of 

three years, ^fhesfigar ctuffies.were re&uc^by 1U. 3d. and 12s. 5 dL 
the cwt. j nil remaining export duties \wer& removed ; the dufcie&on 
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cotton wool, and on about 430 other &rticles, were’ entirely abolished; 
the excise duties on glass and on^ auctions were at the satoie time 
swept away ; the estimated loss by the whdJe of t&ese operations was 
£3,308,000, and the estimated surplus £672,000 : the actual result, 
was a surplus of £2 X 380$QQ^ nearly million pf feMcK camp ftofa. 
the growth of customs and* excise beyond the Estimates'. *IalBbe 
following ‘y Car, ] 846, Sir Robert Peel again undertook to introduce 
the financial * measures of «his (government, and proposed a further 
reduction of duties to the extent of £1,000,000, including . the 
reduction of the duties on corn to a low rate, on a sliding scale, with 
a provision that oi* the 1st February 184ft t&ey should be entirely 
superseded by a charge of one 4 shilling a quarter on grain of all 
kinds. After these operations a surplus of £777,000 was anticipated, 
the actual result was a -surplus of £2,765,000. The career of the 
Government closed -with this Budget; aided by abundant harvests, 
and by the impetus which railways and machinery gave to commerce, 
the wisdom of Sir Robert Peel Jiad guided the* country from a con- 
dition of financial distress, to ppe of great prosperity ; he freed 
commerce* from irritating burdens which were crushing it, by 
remitting taxes to the * amount , of £8,206,000 ; * he increased 
the balances* in the Exchequer by £5,000*000, so that for the. 
first, time in modern experience it became possible to dispense with 
'the use of deficiency bills ; he reduced the capital of the debt by 
£7;000,000, and the annual charge 'by £1,500,080; he bequeathed to 
his successors . the organisation of the income-tax- as a poW.erful 
instrument for use in emergency, and to the whole population of the 
kingdom the inestimable blessing of cheap food. 

The successor dof Sir Robert Peel was Mr. Gladstone. * Frona the 
retirement of the former ip 1846 to the introduction of his first 
Budget by tile latter in -1853, the income-tax had been renewed for 
various periods, and subject fo constant opposition, but was still 
regarded, as only a temporary impost, and the 'method of its assess- 
ment gave,’ rise to severe and continued criticism. ’ Sir Qharles ‘Wood . 
had repealed .the window-tax, and substituted the house duty on 
houses of the annual value pf £20 and upwards ; Mr. Gladstone had 
agreed with Mr, Disraeli in opposing the form of the hohse duty, 
and the exemption of houses under £20 of annual value, as so 'weaken- 
ing a -possible source of considerable revenue as to almost niake the 
income-tax a permanent necessity. Mr: Disraeli, in April 1852/ 
renewed the income-tax for One year, to afford the GoVerntoient # time 
to mature their financial measures, , and on the assembling of a new 
Parliament he inttodotfed his Bftdget on December s, proposing to 
renew the. incomertax fpr t!hr$e yeafs, in order to relieve shipowners, 
sugar planters, the ' malt and is^a' Irades of * some Of the bUtdejis 
pressing upon them; -He ^wlts defeated^ tbe Government resigned, 
and Mr. Gladstone assumed office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Hr. Gladstone Uad a difficult task,, less difficult doubtless than 
that of Sit Robert Peel, but still difficult enough to* test the resources 
of a master of finance. One great advantage Mjr. Gladstone enjoyed- 
in common with * Sir Robert Peel, his character and his abilities 
commanded at once the confidence of the* country.* It soon became 
clear that public. bpinion on matters of finance, which for seven 
years had ivavered and oscillated ’from one leader to another, had 
found a rallying-point ; the nation 'felt that it once *nore had a 
financier to'. be trusted and followed. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Budget speech was, in the words of • Sir Stafford 
Northcote,- one “ of- qjiusuai power, which not only obtained uni- 
versal applause from his audience * at the »time, but changed the 
convictions of a large part of the nation, and turned, at least for 
several years, a current of popular opinion which had seemed too 
powerful for any Minister to resist.” The chief effort of the speech 
was to put .an end to the many and various attempts which were 
being made to alter* the structure and, assessment of the income- 
tax. In. a passage of thrilling interest, Mr. Gladstone described 
what the income-tax had done to save the country ‘under* Mr. Pitt, 
suggested that if it had been, called into operation earlier the 
national debt would not have existed, pointed out the .possibility of 
future use in time of emergency, and earnestly entreated Parliament 
not to enfeeble this powerful, weapon, by constantly nibbling at it' 
with experimental alterations and concessions in -the mode of its 
assessment : he then Showed that it would be possible to dispense 
with-.it at once by imposing some other charges; but, while de- 
nouncing any attempt to make it a permanent tax, urged . its con- 
tinuance for seven years more, at a declining rate, in or$er to effect 
further reforms in the customs . tariff. . Incomes of from £100 to 
£i’50 a year were for the first time'taxed/but at a lower*rate, and 
also for the first time the tax was extended to Ireland. In this 
Budget Mr. Gladstone began* his efforts for -the benefit of Ireland, 
by remitting, the debt , of fpur and a half millions which had arisen 
from advances made for the relief of the sufferers by. the* famine. 
The duties oil 123 articles were abolished, and fhose on 133 more 
were reduced and the amount of premium paid for life assurance 
was, within, jttertain limits, exempted from the income-tax. To ac- 

# complish all the?e purposes some additional income was required, 
•and Mr. Gladstone* not dispouraged by. the failure of others before 
him,jnade* a Uuccessfpl attempt to raise the duties oil spirits, in 
Ireland, with the professed object of 'ultimately equalising them in 
the three kingdoms, an end which was attaint five years later. 
This was nQ$»J*owever, the boldest 'of $s efforts j teyettwg again to 
the dppratioiiSv of Mr. Pitt, lie reminded Pa$iaftxent that when Mr. 

* Pitt imposed * legacy duty on personal property, he also*prbpo$ed ' 
to charge real property with succession duty, but the latter of 
the scheme was rejected. Mr. Gladstone skilfully used # the ob- 
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jections to the income-tax as bearing too ,heavily on shill and 
intelligence as compared with* property, as a reason why property 
should bear some compensating burden, and found that pompensa* 
tion in a succession duty ; even he, however, was not bold enough 
to* propose to assess this on the * same basis as the legacy duty. 
Not the capital value of the property, but .the capital value of the 
life interest of the successor was charged; moreover the payments 
were extended oyer eight half-yearly* instalments, while legacy- duty 
on personalty was charged on. the" entire capital, and. payment in full 
required at once. ’ Although this measure could* not be "regarded as 
a settlement of the question, it was a valuable recognition of the 
equity of the charge, add Mr. Gladstone was entitled to the grati- 
tude of the general bBdy of taxpayers for the boldness and the 
skill* with which he made a breach in so strong and hotly defended 
a fortress# Mr. Gladstone concluded his speech with a forecast of 
the next seven years, 'during which the income-tax was to be levied, 
and an estimate that it would at the conclusion of that period be 
possible to dispense with the tax without laying any other burden on 
the taxpayers these expectations were not realised, the Russian 
war and bad harvests intervened, and all forecasts were falsified ; 
but looking back over this period, with the actual results of the 
years in view, there is reason to believe that had peace con- 
tinued Mr. Gladstone’s expectations would have been realised. It 
is admitted by all- parties that while the speech itself was a marvel- 
lous exhibition of intellectual vigour and pf rhetorical ; skill, the 
measures proposed Were not less remarkable for political sagacity, 
and their. successful operation enabled this Country to bear with ease 
the financial burdens of the Crimean war, which might otherwise 
have seriously disorganised its finances and imperilled its credit. 

From 1853 to 1859 the Russian war, the Indian Mutiny, and the 
wars with Persia and China .not only . made large* demands them- 
selves on the public. Exchequer, but fostered a. spirit- in favour of 
expenditure for war preparations, which reduced the tasks of the 
successive Chancellors' df the Exchequer to efforts, more or less of a 
temporary nature* to raise the necessary sums, and forbade any 
important attempt to lighten the* burden of taxation in any direction. 
The year I860 found Mr. Gladstone again at the Exchequer; it was 
the year which bad been looked f&rward to as the perfftbat Which the 
Annual charge of 'the debt would be reduced, by £2,146,000, and 
also* the peViod fixed for the termination of the income-tax ; and it 
was. further memorable as the year of the conclusion of the commer- 
cial treaty betweegi France arid England, negotiated by Napoleon III/ 
and Mr. Cobdqn. in* ,vieV pf these important matters, Mr. 

. Gladstone made hist financial statement* about' fwp months before the 
usual time, on February 10 j pointing out that if thfi tea and sugar 
ditties were renewed, at; the figures fixed in 1 853, .before the outbreak 
of War, and the incoihe-tax was abandoned as previously arranged. 
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there would- be, notwithstanding that six months of income-tax 
would be outstanding £or collection, & deficienCy of ,£9,400,000. A 
rapid survey showed, first,, that apart from the permanent addition to 
expenditure resulting from the war, there would hare been a balance 
of revenue stiffioientto dispense with the income-tax ; and secondly,, 
that the .wealth 4f the country had increased rapidly, and Was * fully 
* equal *to all the charges levied* upon it.* With so large a deficiency 
to face, any ordinary Chancellor of -the Exchequer would have been 
content td pursue the humdrum .policy of the last five years; but 
Mr. Gladstone had different ideas of the duties of his office with* 
reference to the^ trade- * of * the country, and the cultivation of its 
resources *£5r future requirements;* lie insisted that it was “the 
duty of Parliament to ‘ take some onward *4teps • in that career of* 
commejgfial improvement which, .perhaps more than any other cause, 
has contributed to confirm the prosperity of the country, and the 
security of its institutions, under the auspiceB of the Sovereign' 
beneath whose rule it is our bappihess to live/’, t . 

. The proposals which Mr. Gladstone brought forward, and the skill 
with which he manipulated a number of sources* of jevenue, which, 
without adding any - appreciable burden to taxpayers, considerably 
increased the funds at his disposal, rivalled in boldness and sagacity 
the measures of 1853! , Not content with the remission of "customs 
duties to the extent of £1,737, 000 involved in the French treaty, Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to reduce other customs duties to the extent of 
£1,089,000, also to repeal the excise duty on paper,- and reduce 
certain other excise duties, to the extent in all of £990,000 within 
the year. Th'e number of articles on which duty was chargeable 
stood in * 1845 at 1163, in 1853 at 466, and he now proposed to 
reduce it to 48, of which J 5 only were strictly for revenue pur- 
poses. To accomplish all this, the renewal of the income-tax at 
tenpence *ih the pound was necessary. .With some trifling exceptions, 
Mr, Gladstone passed all his. proposals through the House of Commons, 
including the measures /required by the treaty* of commerce with 
Prance. The 1 Pause of Lords* rejected the proposal ip repeal the 
paper dirties, thereby causing a' serious conflict between the two 
Houses, aid a public demonstration which ensured the passing of the 
measure whei^ntroduced. again by Mr* Gladstone in; the next Session. 
A bad . sea§0n^&osed a loss of nearly two millions intfae revenue from 
excise, and a deficiency pn the jrear ; butthege^rcfi estimates of the 
results of the important changes "were wonderfully curate. 'This 
Budget practically closed the struggle^ ag^rhsi protective' duties,, 
and white it was the’ crowning ; triumphs of Eree^lkade panctples, 
it at Giadstbnena 

1 aifc flowing ? ye^re ^^lGiadstone 
Exchequer^ and although wars and rumoura'of wars ^mposed^clk 
burdens on the country as setioqtiy to interfere with his measures, 
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he succeeded during the years 2864-6 in remitting taxation to the 

* extent of thirteen millions ; and in the, course of his Budget speech 
in 1864, referring to the * panic *bout the possible exhaustion* of out 1 
national coal-fields, very earnestly urged upon the t country the duty 
of rigid economy in public expenditure, and raised sJgain the 
question of the continuance of the income-tax, pointipg oat? that it * 
was* the most' powerful weapon for defeating attempts *at public 
economy., The opportunity to dispense with the income-tax occurred 
in 1874, and Mr. Gladstone' finally discharged himself of all respond 
sibility in the matter by offering to the country that boon, and 
affording them thfe opportunity of declaring their decision at the. 
polling booths; the decision* was against him,' and Sir Stafford 
# Northccte, assuming dffice at the Exchequer, appropriated the 
surplus to other purposes. It is difficult to believe that such an 
opportunity will recur; the income-tax will now probably remain as 
a permanent source of revenue. , . * * 

The, names of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone stand" out* 
conspicuously as the . great financiers of this century ; have they a 
successor? Mr. Lowe introduced some brilliant . Budgets, but' his 
ill-fated match-tax will always be remembered, and his cynical 
temperament forbad his obtaining popular * favour. Sir Stafford 
Northcote was a ‘respectable arid prudent administrator, bu$ never 
attempted ahything above mediocrity. No successor to Mr. Glad- 
stone has yet appeared, unless Mr. Goschen can claim that Yank: 
one feat he hae accomplished Which will preserve his nam® from 
oblivion — the conversion of the National Debt and reduction of the 
interest. * Mr. Gladstone attempted this in .1853,* but the approach- 
ing shadow of the Russian war prevented him carrying liis proposals 
.to a conclusion ; Mr.' Child'ers attempted it recently, but the opposi- 
tion of the Conservative party ‘defeated him ; -Mr. Goschen, having 
the support of that p§rty, seized the opportunity, and with consider- 
able astuteness outwitting the bankers and others- who held most of 
the stocky successfully accomplished the task ; he is entitled to the 
credit 6f having used the occasion well, for the benefit of the tax- 
payers. * Beyond this,. Mr. Goschen’s financial measures* -have 
weakened the prophetic rather than established reputation which 
had been accorded to him. M?.‘ Goschen was fortunate in the time 
.at which he assumed office* his predecessors had suffdfed, to use his 
awn words, from “a period of commercial and agricultural depression”; 
but the tide had tutned, ahd he has had the flowing tide continuously 
With him. Using another simile, he ‘said in his first Budget speech, 

^ the soil is in a prodh better condition than it h&s been in the com- . 
manual, ana mdt^rial world, and more likely *0 yield a good hardest”; 
the revenue returns each^yeir^^ supjfcirted this ex- 

pectation, andthe prosperity Tie® beenfedly recognised by Mr.Gqschen 
m Tb& statements. Years^ of natippal prospeHty are the occasions to 
grapple with great questions of finance which require equitable ad* 
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justment. . Mr. Goschen has been in a position of especial advantage 
for another reason. Tlie Conservative party, which ntaally opposes 
all reform, have notofciy been his supporters, but have looked to. his 
financial abilities as one of the main supports of their claim to the- 
confidence* of the country. • -* . * 

There were three matters of the first importance requiring treat- 
ment*— the readjustment of the relations of Imperial and local finance; 
the settlement of the death duties on a more equitable basis ; and the 
ever phronic matter of the reduction of the National Debt. Mr, 
Goschen has attacked all of these problems; has he settled .any one of 
them ? The question of local taxation was one which. Mr. Goschen 
had made peculiarly his own. It was by a Parliamentary inquiry 
made at his suggestion, and largely guided by him, twenty years* 
ago; that the fullest information* had been obtained, and tlip clearest 
principles laid down on the subject. The problem arose from the 
large growth of the burden of local taxation pressing chiefly on the 
less wealthy and the poorer classes, while the enormous growth of 
wealth in personalty, and in the equally enormous increased value of 
ground rents, escaped almost free. In seventy years the assessment 
of land had increased 75 per cent., while the assessment of houses 
increased 725 per cent. It was in the towns that the difficulty 
pressed— rhow to make owners of large floating fortunes, and owners 
of continually aggrandising land values, bear their fair share of the 
burdens falling on householders. There was aljso' another* issue — 
how to avoid the evil principle of “lump sum” grants from the 
Exchequer, which not only make the sufferers contribute to their 
own relief, but also encourage extravagance in expenditure, and 
undermine the system of local government," which has been the 
mainstay of our political liberties and aptitddes. 

There were ready to Mr. Goschen’s hands two'fund^ which would 
have exactly met all the conditions 1 — the housev.duty and licenses of 
various descriptions ; and, moreover, it was notorious that tbe§e did 
hot yield the revenue which, under proper local management, they 
ought to yield. , Mr. Goschen declined to hand -over the house duty ; 
possibly the knowledge that under* local* management the country 
mansions of his political .friends would be compelled tQ pay on seme 
nearer approach to a fair assessment,, was not entirely inoperative in 
this decision. V’ He partially handed over licenses, and gave from the 
Exchequer one-half ' of the probate duties this makes personalty 
contribute to local burdens, but it retains all the evils, of the 
“ lump sum ” grants; it .continues the confusion of Imperial and local 
funds ;, ; it Tails to meet the, injustice of the assessment bi countfy 
houses tad. it leaves entirely untoudh^ ’ the , growth of 

ground ^alueSr But this & not , the dis&abi^ion of, the 

amounts so* obtained, njptead > pt mainly rfcliejring the overburdened 
householders in ttetOwiis, the largest portion' waS directed, to the 
rural districts. The result is that some future Chancellor of the 
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. Exchequer will have to readjust the' matters which in every direc- 
tion are confused and* inequitable. ■ »’ ” \ . 

As to the death duties, the anomalies were and fere so great, the 
favouritism to real estate so enormous, that a separate article would 
be required to discuss them. "Mr. Gosehen did not attempt any 1 
real grappling with the subject, such as might have beeh expected' 

. from *Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone; he indulged, as is Ibis 
custom on all questions, in a little tinkering, which while it enables 
his party to assume that the question has been dealt with, leaves all 
the worst features untouched. He said that giving half the probate 
duty to local funds, left the charge for Imperial purposes at 1J per 
cent, ou lineals ; he proposed to raise succession duty to 1£ per cent, 
and thus equalise the two ; but, until reminded by Mr. Gladstone, he 
ignored the fact that probate is charged on the full .value, and 
succession only on the value of the life interest, and as* most 
inheritors are well , advanced in years the value of the life interest is 
small : he did not ignore another injustice, but deliberately increased 
and extended it ; probate duty has to be paid at once, and in the 
event of another death paid again ; succession duty was spread- over 
four years,, and in the event of death liability ceased ; Mr. Goschen 
deliberately extended this term to eight years. The issue is that 
the anomalies of the death duties are worse than before, for the 
extension of the four years to eight is a more serious evil* than the 
addition of half per cent, is an advantage * 

Thp reduction of the National Debt is the third question, and ft 
"is on this that Mr;* Gcschen prides himself; he tells us with weari- 
some iteration and egoism, that he has done more than a fty of his 
predecessors to reduce the debt. During the years of industrial and 
agricultural depression, 1881-6, the debt was reduced by £31,000,000, 
notwithstanding the charge of the Egyptian war ; during the last 
three years of increasing prosperity and absolute peace, it has been 
reduced ’£23,000,000, -a slightly .larger, average.; but the progressive 
effect of the terminable annuities, created by Mr.. (Jladstcfne and 
others, accounts for a considerable slice of this increase; the growing 
prosperity of’ the country for the remainder. *The more interesting 
question is, What has Mr. Goschen done to assist the further reduction 
of the debt ? His predecessors did much : Mr. Gladstone by the 
creation of terminable' annuities, nnd Sir ‘Stafford Nort^cote by fixing 
the charge for \the. debt at £28,000,000, provided for a continually 
increasing fund wherewith to redufee the debt*. Mr. Goscben’s first 
act as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a year of profound peace afnd 
prosperity, was! to reduce this to £26,000,(^0, thereby cutting away 
£2,000,000 annually from the Afcofc ay&ilffblb for the reduction of 
debt; when told that he was beginning disastrous movement which 
would lead to- further inroads on the fund, lie indignantly repudiated 
such a. probability ; ' but two years later, When by the conversion of 
the debt he saved £1,500,000 a year of interest, which might have 
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gone to the redaction of the Capital, he further reduced the fixed 
charge ,to £25,000,000, 30 that on this question of reduction of debt, 
on which Mr. Goschcn prides himself sq muoh,.his action has been 
to. .undermine and whittle away the prudefit and far-seeing arrange- 

* ments of his predecessor. * * * * 

The otjber matters which hate been touched in Mr. Goschen’s 
Budgets are of minor importance ; the charge that he deliberately 
manufactured . his , surpluses by under-estimating revenue is* not a 
fair charge. It is the duty of a Chancellor to be safe, and to ensure 
a surplus of some kind ;• if it proves to be larger than was antici- 
pated it decreases the de{)t by so much* more. In this Mr. Goschen 
is on a sure foundation ; he is equally entitled to -credit for ingenuity 
in promoting the circulation of silver and making the profit pay for 
restoring the gold currency; his contribution towards Volunteer 
equipment and Police superannuation are useful acts, and the reduc- 
tion of th p ^postage to India and the Colonies deserves commendation. 
But there is a serious list on the other side. * His appropriation of 
the profit of the issue of the local loans stock to Imperial purposes 
was a direct violation of *his own Act of’ Parliament. The attempt 
to 'forestall an expected profit on Suez Canal shares six or seven 
years hence was worthy of Mr. Micawber ; his pet Van and wheel tax, 
proposing to inflict on many industrious traders a charge eqtipl to 
an income-tax of from Is. to 2*. in the pound, while living agricul- 
turists quite free, will be q,s memorable as Mr. Lowe’s matcji-tax ; 
Kis withdrawal of hawkers’ licenses was a gross injustice to rate and 
tax-paying traders ; his attempts to deal with the stamp duties and 
his reduction of the duty on currants have, "in the opinion of the 
Stock Exchange and the fruit trades, made u confusion worso con- 
founded”; while his references to the tea trade have been resented 
as a slander on one of the most industrious and honourable sections 
of fjho trading community. , Finally, no condemnation can be too 
severe tor the support given to the, proposal to entitle publicans to 
compensation* from national funds ; a proposal v more pregnant with 
corruption and fraud was probably never submitted to, Parliament. 

One act of Mr. Goschen’s remains to be noticed— his recognition 
of the" principle of graduated taxation by the imposition of 1 per cent, 
duty on* estates over £10,000. . Although this was ‘tainted' with the 
vicious -principle of assessing real estate' only on the life value, and 
Mr. Goschen, afraid of the ultimate development p£ {his recognition, 
has since endeavoured* to minimise its importance* true Liberals 
will remember « it and press it hoine to a point , whjch will make 
wealth contribute fairly ^pd fully to national -burdens^ ' * 

The remains,* How does, Mp Goschen compare,* as a 

Sir Robert Peel und* Mr. Gladstone?* And the only 

* possiHe v WsWe* An 'irretrievable failure. * , > ‘ ♦ 

4 Joseph AckLand. 



NATURAL SELECTION AND* THE 
' SPIRITUAL WORLD. * 


<c Darwinism,” the titlq of the delightful book which Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace published last year, is a splendid proof of an absence of 
jealousy not too common, even in scientific minds; but it is also an 
express declaration of what Mr. Wallace understands by* the evolu- 
tion theory. Mr. Wallace is more “ Darwinian” than, Darwin him- 
self.- Darwin put forward “ natural selection ” as only one among 
the factors of organic -evolution : he did not attempt to set aside the 
old Lamarckian theory of the hereditary transmission of the effects of 
use and disuse, although natural selection was his own discovery — a 
discovery made independently by himself, and by Mr. Wallace. It 
has been lately said by Professor Patrick £ed<Jes (Evolution of Sea, 
p # . 304), that tjiero is at the present time “ a growing tendency to 
limit the importance of natural selection.” This statement will 
doubtless cause great satisfaction to the Duke of Argyll ; but I do*, 
not know what proof can be given for its truth, except the opinion of 
Professor "GedcTes himself, of Mr. Herbert Spencer, ai\d *of a few 
American biologists; according to biologists such as Mr. Russel 
Wallace, Professor Weismann and Mn E. B. Poulton, the tendency 
is now all the other way. And this is admitted by Mr. Grant Allen,’ 
in spite of his admiration for Spencerian psychology, in a very 
remarkable review of Professor We ism ami’s papers On Heredity, 
•in the Academy of February 1. In any case, there is this difference 
between natural selection an<| the other alleged faetdre^of organic 
evolution, that they are speculations, more or less metaphysical in 
character, whereas* natural selection is a fact ; it is a cause actually 
at work in nature,- and the only question is, whether it is able ox* 
not to explain all the phenomena. On the other hand, Mr, Spencer’s . 
“differentiation and integration,” Professor Gedde^s 'see-saw of 
“anabolism aqd'katabolism,” Mr. Cope's “buthmism” or growth- 
force, which acts by means of retardation and acceleration (and which 
Mr. Darwin found himself quite unable to understand),, remind us of 
the theories about Nature that were thrown out by the Older Greek* 
philosophers^ above aU, of thfe “love and stfife ” in tjhe poetic 
system of Empedocles. Such general forming may«halp*to make 
the universe more intelligible to us, And may possibly suggest pro- 
fitable lines of investigation to the inquirer, who is otherwise too 
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bewildered by details ; but they stand on a perfectly different level 
from the everywhere present fact of the struggle for existence, in 
which those organism; that happen to possess useful variations 
have a better chance of succeeding and transmitting these useful 
qualities fo offspring than those # less favourably equipped. The 
hereditary transmission of the effects of use and disuse has been 
very readily accepted by the popular imagination f and has indeed* 
bulked most largely ixi current versions of evolution, because it hap 
%ted in perfectly well with traditional beliefs about hereditary 
curses, and with the theological doctrine of et original sin/* “ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” People who make stale jokes’ about the ancestral ape wear- 
ing off his tail by sedentary habits imagine that they are putting 
Darwin’s theory in a comie light, but have probably never taken the 
trouble to 'understand natural selection. The facts which, it has 
been supposed, can only be explained by the transmission of the 
effects of use and disuse, turn out, however, ejther not to be facts 
at all — a misfortune that often happens to facts ’ — or to admit of 
a perfectly satisfactory explanation by the cessation of natural 
selection. Thus the c various contrivances of civilisation, including 
spectacles, tnake defective vision less injurious to human .beings now- 
adays than it was in the hunting stage ; and thus the prevalence of 
shortsightedness, so far as it cannot be accounted fcrr # by what takes 
place in the individual life-tupe, does not compel us to suppose that 
’it has been produced by the hard study of past generations “ poring 
over miserable books.” At least the cautions verdict with regard to 
the transmission of the effects of use and disuse appears td be “ not 
proven.” Mr. Wallace even rejects Darwin’s theory of sextial selec- 
tion, except in so far as it consists merely in the struggle between 
taaleS' and can therefore be resolved into one aspect of natural 
selection . 1 So that no one could apply the theory of natural 
selection in a more complete and thorough going way than Mr. 
Wallace — until he comes to the middle of his very last chapter. * He* 
fully, accepts “ Mr. Darwin’s conclusion as to the essential identity of 
man’s bodily structure with that of the higher mammalia, and his 
d’esoeht from some ancestral form common to man and the anthropoid 
apes ” ; but, when Darrfin goes on to derive the moral nature and 
mental faculties of man from their rudiments in the-iower animals in 
the same rnatuier and by the action of the same general laws as his 
physical structure, Mr. Wallace refuses to follow him. He holds 
that there is “ a spiritual world,” and that just as the glacial epoch 
supervened on the geologic causes previously in operation, so an 
“ infttdt ’’’.from this spiritual world has produced Biases moral sense, 
his -mathematical, aHistic and metaphysical faculties . 9 He considers 
himself driven* to this supposition because he believes that these 
faculties cannot be accounted for by natural selection. Yet, after 
* Darioinism , pp 274, 283, 296 ? Ibid, p.463 ; comp p 476. 
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saying, this, 'Mr. Wallace declares at the very end of his book that 
“ thJT Darwinian . theory, even when carried out to its extreme logical 
conclusion, not on!j does not oppose, but Iepds a decided support to 
a belief in the spiritual nature of man. It shows us how* man’s body 

• may have been .developed from that of a lower animal form tender the 

.law of ‘natural selection; bufc.it also teachesf us that k we* possess 

intellectual and Inoral faculties wh^ph could hot v have been "so 
developed, but must have had another origin ; and for this origin we 
can only find an. adequate cause m the unseen universe of spirit^ 
Now, however true Mr. Wallace's beliefs about the Spiritual world 
may be, it does seem odd to say that they a^e 4 a, carrying out of the 
Darwinian theory u to its extreme logical conclusion.” Ode* has 
heard of the .young officer who said that Aldershot? was a very nice 
place--- to get away from, and of the schoolboy (was Ife Irish ?) who 
defined sugar as “ what makes your tea so nasty when you don’t put 
atiy in” ; and so we may* say that the Darwinian theory -supports 
Mr. Wallace’s views when he gets away from it, and when it is not 
applied to mental and rporal evolution. This u spiritual world,” tfhich 
is postulated in order to account for the moral sense and the higher 
mathematics, is also to serve as an explanation of <fc the marvellously 
complex forces which we know as gravitation, cohesion, chemical force/ 
radiant force *and electricity, without which the material universe 
could no fc exist for a moment in .its present form, and perhaps not at 
all, since*withont these.Torces, and perhaps others which may be termed 
atomig, it is doubtful whether matter itself could have any existence. 
And still more Purely cap we refer to it those progressive manifesta- 
tions of Life in the vegetable, the. animal and man — which we may 
classify as* unconscious, conscious and intellectual life — and. which 
probably depend upon different degrees of .spiritual influx .” 2 Now, 

* if gravitation, cohesion, &c., are the spiritual World, the ordinary 

man may wed' ask “ Where -is the non-spiritual world?” and an 
idealist philosopher, where* such can be found, will echo the question 
in a slightly different tone. Nobody denies that gravitation, chemical 
affinity, life, consciousness, intelligence, represent an ascjeifding scale. 
But if the word “ spiritual ” be extended to the lowest of them, does 
this mean anything very different from extending the word “ material” 
to the highest of them ? There is, indeed, a difference between naming . 
the ultimate, principle of the universe from the higher end of the scale 
or from the lower; but it is a difference in ontological theory and 
not. on a questidn Of physical causation^ with which alone .the biologist, 
as stich, has to deal. * * ’ * 

Leaving thi^rdatter for ‘the present, let us see wbat reasons Mr.. 
Wallace has for rejecting matttral selection as an explanation* of the 
moral anji intellectual natti^ pf man. At first sight one is rather 
startled by the fact that, in oiSer tb *prove that these lire not "derived 
from the rudiments of them in the lower animals, Mr. Wallace takes, 

1 Darwinism, p. 478. * p. 476. 
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nett some characteristic that seems to belong to all men and no 
animals — a characteristic shch as Professor Max Muller considers ( 
language to be— -Mr. Wallace takes the rnathemqtical, musical and 
artistic faculties, ■which,' according tp his owh statement, are to be 

* found only in a very argali number .of human beihgs. According to 

titf somewhat arbitrary statistics of the schoolmasters consulted by 
Mr. Wallsce, only fljjout 1 per cent, of the boys in an English 
publitf school “ hare any special tasjte or capacity for mathematical 
studies,” and only about 1 per cent., Again,, “ have real or decided 
musical talent, 1 The line of argument appears to bo as follows : 
(1J These faculties,* not- being.' useful to man ip the strpggle for 
existence, could not have been developed by natural selection- (2) Jf 
they had been nd* developed, they would have been present among 
human beings with some approach to equality. ’ 

The question of the origin of the moral sense is. put aside in 
Darwinism* -as ‘“far too vast and Complex to be discussed” there*; 
but some discussion <5f it caUnot well be avoided, because it forms 
the best initial test of the adequacy or inadequacy of the theory of 

* natural selection outside the merely biological domain. The late 

Professor Clifford’s brilliant but too brief contribution to ethics 
* * * 

‘contains a more thorough-going application’ of the theory of natural 
selection to moral ideas than is to be found even in Darwin’s descent 
of Man ;; for Darwin, in rather hesitating fashion, was still irifelined to 
admit the transmission of acquired habits. 3 ’ Natural selection is 
also the principle of explanation adopted in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
Science of Ethics, and, more explicitly still, in Mr. Alexander's 
Moral Order and, Progress. 

To put the matter very briefly : Man starts with social instincts 
of the same kind as are* to be found developed in different ‘degrees 
among tiie lower VnimaLs— and when we say V instincts ” ft is. as 
well to remember what Mr. Wallace himself has so. emphatically 
pointed out- with regard to the lower animals : Much of the mystery 
of instinct arises from the persistent refusal to recognise the agency 
of imitation, memory, observation* and reason £S forming part of it.” 
The social instincts of man cause him to live in groups ; -and the 
■struggle for existence is carried on, not merely between individual 
and individual, but between group and group, this ’second type of 
struggle leading to a mitigation of the fierceness of the struggle 
within any particular group. Thus, it is to the advantage of a tribe 
to have asjtnany^ capable .fighting members AS possible : they are lao 
longer mere rivals for food, but comrades in pursuit of a common 
<<nd. -Jpasso quiBities that tend to ‘tike* success ‘of*th$ tribe in its 
other tribes ape aqleoted *' fqr stbrvivsk'iM 5 *® 8 ® tiie 

1 3 Hid. p. 488 . 

■* M 4 - p, 1«S i/sM, si ‘fWb rsSy».e**eet that, virtuous tabit» Win grow sponger, 
bcooB^ii^peiteprbyimwftmeyf • . - * 
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tribes* that display opposite qualities fail and are destroyed. What 
promotes the ’welfare of the tribe is qjpproyed ; tfhat hinders it is . 
condemned. i‘ Conscience,” as Cliffo^ p jits it, u is the tribal self.” 
We mu& not, and need not, suppose any deliberate reflection 'in a 
primitive stage. . In conduct, as in other regions of Nature, variations 
take place “ spontaneously "■ — i,e., thfey happen to takq place— how, or 
why, they take place is, as yet, a matter of pore speculation. *The 
favourable variations are selected — %.e\ 7 the unfavourable variations 
lead to the failure and extinction of the organisms* which display 
them. It. is the same principle of natural selection which applies to 
variations in structure and functions, in Jiabits 3 in implements: 
useful’ variations .are continually being ik seized,” prior to any 
deliberate reflection abcsit the -adaptation of t meafcs to ends. Thfis, 
in the ethical sphere, we have a selection of types pf conduct ; and 
these* the product of * natural struggle and not of reflection, are the „ 
earliest moral ideals. NoW all this has bo put, as clearly as 
possible, by Mr. Wallace himself, in his earlier work, Contribution* 
to tfie Theory of Natural' Select i(M (1£70), pp. 312, 313: — 

• “ Capacity for acting in concert for protection and for the Inquisition of 
lood and shelter ; sympathy, which leads all 4 in turn to assist each other , 

1 he seiise of light, which checks depredations upon our fellpws ; the smaller 
development of the combative and destructive propensities ; self-restraint 
in present appetites ; and that intelligent foresight which prepares for ‘the 
future, afe all qualities’, that from their eailiest appearance,* must have been 
for the benefit of each community, and would ,* therefore, have* become tlie 

.subjects for natural* sedectiofi Tribes in which such* mental or 

moral qualities were * predominant would, therefore, have an advantage in 
the struggle for existence over other tribes in which they '^ere le*s 
developed, would live and maintain their numbers, while ’the others would 
decrease and finally succumb.” 

But for the evolution of morality it is not necessaiy that .the 
struggle should always go so far as the extinction of all the indi- * 
victuals practicing a hurtful custom. Successful typos of custom 
are imitated, and the disappearance of injurious customs ’ before 
their successful rival customs may take the place of t)i» disappear- 
ance of the* persons *or tribes who practise the injurious customs. 
It is a further step, and a step that, ihore than anything ejse, marks 
the rise of civilisation out of barbarism, when deliberate 'reflection 
leads a group of hura&n beings to change their cnstomS in order to 
escape the penalties of suffering and extinction hich, come from a 
blind adherence to old customs that once promoted the welUbeing 
of 'the community, * but* in changed circumstances *have how become 
hurtful. Natural selection does not cease to operate ; but* the 
conflict of iflO&s takes the place, of A* competition of. ♦animal 
organisms/ Ip&ta&ion and reflection impose a check on the mere 
physiqpl struggle ft>r existence $ ’but, according to <fchis evolutionist 
theory of morality, they *ar£ themselves the product of natural 
selection, and not of a distinct cause ; and in the effects which they 
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produce upon customs and ideas, t^e principle of natural selection 
is not left behind, but 'applied in a neW sphere. 

The growth of morality Implies, of course, an advance in braify 
development,' by th^ elimination within each group of the inferior 
members,' andean the struggle between groups, of the infenor 
groups. ! Further, we must notice the immense acceleration of pro- 
gress rendered* possible by language ; and Mr. Wallace does not 
seem to deny that the most complex of human languages differs 
only in degree from the sounds and gestures by which animals' 
convey their feelings and emotions to one another. Language 
renders possible the transmission of experience irrespective of 
transmission .by heredity . y By means of language and of social 
institutions we inherit the acquired experience, not of our ancestprs 
only, but of other races, m the same sense of “ inheritance ” in 
which We talk of people inheriting 1‘and or, furniture or railway 
shares.. Language renders possible an 'accumulation of experience, 
a storing up of achievements, which makes advance rapid and 
secure among human beings in , a way impossible among the lower 
animajs. * Indeed, might we not define civilisation in general as the 
sum of those contrivances by which human beings become, to a 
great extent, independent of the effects of heredity ? Civilisation 
is healthy when it works along with heredity. Mankind never 
becomes completely independent of the effects of heredity. And .the 
highest civilisation falling to the inheritance of a decaying race will 
not prevent, and pay even hasteh its -decay and extinction. Yet, 
though the race perishes, the civilisation need not be lost, but may 
be handed on to worthier and more capable heirs. 

Consciousness, reflection, language, are all obviously advantages in 
the struggle for existence to the beings possessing them ; and it is 
much the simplest hypothesis 4 to ascribe the Origin of all of them to 
natural selection, instead of, postulating a mysterious intrusion from 
without. As Mr. Wallace himself says : “ In a •scientific inquiry a 
point which can be proved should not be assumed, and a totally 
unknown power should not.be brought in to explain facts when 
known powers may be sufficient. ’ M But onc$ there, consciousness, 
reflection, language, carry human beings rapidly a long, way from 
the point at which those animals were, among whom theqp variations 
first appealed. Mr. Wallace contends that the large brains of 
savages and the absence of hair from the greater parb of the surface 
of the body are both inexplicable on the theory of natural selection. 3 
Big .brains and bare backs are, he thinks, no advantage to the 
savage, and therefore cannot be the subjects of natural selection. Is 
that so? The hairless' fame -with only a gorilla’s brain would 
obuoii^i at a disadvantage compared wfth\th<{ gorilla, and would 
therefi^msappear 5 but ^^disadvantage o| a hairless skin has 
been more than compensated by the greater size of the brain. The‘ 

1 Contribution* to the theory of Natural Selection, p. 205. * Ibid, pv 848. 
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hair}- covering has ceased to beta necessity, and, therefore, has not 
been selected ; and natural selection, hS| fhfla offered no impediment 
%o the probable .operation of sexual «le^tiph f sense) 

m furthering its disappearance*. Gwj6$fe? has 

allowed the luxury of saxuabselaoticMr* to Results 

to the race. In «tgr case, the'giieaheSf the p&W0*uth©' leas the 

necessity of a hairy covering. Nay, the progress of a hairless race 
'has been brought about *by the very needs ol^" clothing and Shelter 
adapted to varying oirepmstanoes, but only where these' needs could 
be met because of greater brain development. Tims the difficulties, 
raised by Mr. Wallace with regard to these 4 two differences between 
dian’ and the animals taken separately, disappear when they are 
taken togei her. , K ' 

Mr. Wallace himself 1 argues that the power possessed by savages 
of travelling through trackless forests comes not from instinct but from 
the use of the perceptive and reasoning faculties. Does not that 
imply the req'uireriient of very considerable brain power? The civi- 
lised man uses his slightly greater brain power in many different 
ways, and therefore fails where the savage succeeds, his observation 
and his memory .of whal he has perceived being much less exact. 
As to the fact that the hair has disappeared from the back of homo, 
bnt not completely from the chest, is not that correlated with the 
adoption of the erect position ? and that, again, with the differentia- 
tion of handsand fefet ? And the advantage in both these differences 
between man and the lower animals is to be found in the use of 
missiles and tools. 

Mr. Wallahs, in Iris treatment of the moral sense, raises the usual 
rntuitionist objections to Utilitarianism. He holds that “ there is 
a feeling, a sense of right and wrong in our nature, antecedent to, 
and independent of, experiences of utility.” 1 Now, it is just the 
application of the theory of natural selection in ethics that has 
removed the force Of the Intuitionist objections to the pro-evolutionist 
Utilitarianism. ’ It was easy enough to point out that men’s mbral 
judgments were not as a rule based on calculations of consequences, 
but were the result of unreflecting feeling # To the Evolutionist 
ethics thisiedbe objection. The theory of natural selection makes 
it a necessity', that) thewe societies should Survive in which ‘the 
promptings el th&tifibM self have been most felt ; and the mysterious 
“ feelings-'” dd*whfeb#h® Infemtionisfc falls back are thus accounted 
for. jfwrfeotJy easy for the EvolutifoS# to 

explain v recognised than 

and why ifea and places 

regarded.. *# to* the 

When morality 'l&tees 

pMsibfeja ti»w welfare oft wlfooml 

1 Cantr&Hthtna to ihtTh&ry o/MM^ * Ibid* p 884’ 

Von. 133.— No. 5. 2 x„ 
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organism, is not recognised merely by the failaqa of those societies 
in which it id npt pumped, but by deliberate reflection on the part 
of the more thoughtful members of the society* The utilitarian 
reformer reflects for his society, and anticipates and obviates the 
cruel process of natural selection by the more peaceful methods of 
legislative change* The theory of natural selection thus gives a new 
meaning to Utilitarianism. The beginnings of morality are explained, 
and Utilitarianism is* thus saved from the reproach of being applicable 
only to highly developed races. And, secondly, the well-being of 
society, as the ethical end, is substituted for the individualist con- 
ception of a balance pleasures and pains. “ Happiness, * says 
Professor Clifford, “is not the end of right action* My happiness 
is of no use to the community, oxcept in so far as it makes me a more 
efficient citizen ; that is to say, it is rightly desired as a nleans and 
not as an end.” 1 

Natural selection can be likewise applied to the explanation of 
the origin and development of social and political institutions, pio- 
viiled that sufficient account be taken of imitation and reflection, a« 
produced by natural selection and yet counteracting the merely 
animal struggle for existence ; provided also it be recognised that an 
idea or institution may supplant another without the individuals 
concerned being necessarily killed- off in the process. Natural selec- 
tion operates in the highest types of human society as well as in the 
rest of the organic realm ; but it passes into a higher |onn of itself, 
in which the conflict of ideas and institutions takes the place of the 
struggle for existence between individuals and races. 

The mathematical, the musical and the artistic faculties, the nu ta- 
physical faculty aiid “ the peculiar faculty of wit and humour” arc 
considered by Mr. Wallace to supply the strongest arguments for tin* 
insufficiency of natural selection to 'account for mental evolution. 
They are, he argues, of no use to savages, and yet men must have 
these faculties latent in thorn, because they appear, though in very 
different degrees, among civilised races. Now, in the$rst place, is 
it true that the mathematical faculty and the musical faculty arc of 
no use to the lower races in their struggle for existence? Un- 
doubtedly, the primitive savage who became abstracted over a 
mathematical problem, like Archimedes, wpuld <rf starvation, if 
he did hot rather help to ward off the same catoait y from wild 
beasts pr other wild men ; but the savage who more than 

five would have an advantage over bis rivfde, .beyond 

the fingers of one band $ the mother children 

would topped in bearing domestic 
aritbn^w^to always &ccxmt4 j that two 

and tid mad* tfre, wl » other feigned 
by John W n in fighting with 

the people who bad established $ke doctrine that two and two made 
1 Lectures and ii. p. 17‘*. 
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four. Plato sayS that Agamemnon would hare beau a poor sort of 
general, if he had not been able to count hit own feet ; and Mr. 
Wallace himself admits military advantage po&etsed by the 
Romans from their engineering skill. At* A^ehimedefc, though" per- 
haps leas useful as a heavy-amed soldier than f a ’stupider man, was 
certainly of service to hiS fellow^oiwaens in the carrying On of war. 

Elementary arithmetic and elementary perceptions of spatial 
relations would undoutitedly be useful to men living even under 
the rudest conditions, and the brains capable of very simple 
mathematical thinking may well enough be the ancestors of brains 
capable of more complex processes, if the capacity has been accumu- 
lated by favourable combinations of parents occurring again and 
again It is not difficult to account for the fact that mathematical 
genius of a high order is sporadic, and rare even amongst the most 
civilised peoples. Mathematical genius of a high order, not being 
useful to the individual or the tribe under rude conditions, nor even 
under more advanced conditions, has not been selected as a charac- 
teristic of the species homo (in the way in which the capacity for 
language has been) 5 nor has it become the special characteristic of 
my marked division of mankind, like any particular race-chaiac- 
teristic. Under rude conditions such high scientific capacity would 
ev en be injurious ; under fairly settled conditions it ceases to be 
m] urious, its possessor is under no great disadvantage, and thus 
under favourable conditions mathematics is cultivated. Senior 
Wranglers may not always bo useful members of society ; but the 
sonety that can produce mathematicians of the quality of the averse 
'senior Wrangler is likely to have good stuff in it for success in the 
struggle with Nature and with other societies We must remember 
aUo that, besides the inheritance of a biain, which by accumulated 
favourable combinations of ancestiv is capable of high mathematical 
flunking, various other conditions are requisite for the proper devel- 
opment of this capacity. The art of wiiting, the Hindoo system of 
numerical notation, access to printed text-books, the opportunity of 
going to Cambridge, are all conditions for the development of latent 
inherited mathematical capacity. On the other hand, suppose a man 
born even at she present day with the brains of a Newton (and per* 
haps with the feeble body q( a Newton also), in the backwoods of 
Western America, he would probably prove a failure, unless he could 
turn his giftk purposes of commercial speculation: he would 
,be very an eminent raathematidan* 

The feoffce W4R apply in the cade of music. It is most 

certainly Uidsfej' befcn usefM to tribes in their 

straggle for up ineonrid^hl^ feefcor 

in stimulating tike 

societies. u Let Who lit mi thfe&e its 

ballads,” said Fletcher of Saltotm ; and, if for “ ballads M we put the 
more general term “ songs,” the truth is still more obviotfc. The 
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Mat * illaUo and Die Wathl tun like in count for a good deal in the 
successes of French and German armies. It was not in vain that, 
according to the legend (which expresses ajt least a general truth), the 
Licvchernonians received from Athens the lame schoolmaster, who 
inspired their drooping courage by his songs ; nor that the militant 
Dorians in general understood the value of music. Music having 
established its social utility in this way, there can be no doubt that 
sexual selection (in Darwin’s sense) would come in to help tlio pre- 
servation and increase of any musical talent that appeared. The 
bard would be among the first hind of man admired for some other 
quality than fighting power or skill in hunting, and therefore pre- 
ferred as a mate. Would not Mr. Wallace’s arguments against the 
utility of music apply equally to the songs of birds, and would lie 
not be equally justified in inferring that the lark and the nightingale 
manifest, as certain of our poets have said, an influx from the 
spiritual world ? 

But, of course, a highly complex music, if it could have arisen 
among savages, would be of no use to them. Tn order that the 
great musician may appear, not only must there be the physical 
inheritance of a fortunate combination of musical qualities, but there 
must be sufficient leisure and ci\ilisation to save this comparati\el\ 
rare 4 C variation *’ from being speedily extinguished; and he nuM 
appear among a people who inherit socially a sufficient musical 
notation and sufficiently complex musical instruments. Mi. 
Wallace's objections seem plausible in great, measure because lie 
isolates the different forms of intellectual and aesthetic capacity, as 
if these could exist separately. The music of savages is the germ 
of the music of Beethoven ; but the gap between them is filled by 
advance, not in music only, but in a vast number of other things. 

As to what is quaintly called ‘ 4 the metaphysical faculty,” it will 
be generally agreed that if a man in the Stone Age, instead of sending 
his flint arrows at something he could eat, had sat down to think 
liow motion was possible, or liow contradictory movements are united 
in his handling of the bow, lie would, like liis mathematical brother, 
have supplied the cave-bear with a dinner, and not vice'rersd. But 
what appears as metaphysics among races who have won leisure to 
reflect, and have developed a complex language capable of expressing 
abstract ideas, had appeared long before as the myfcbopoeic tendency. 
This, perhaps, should be called, in Weismaun’s phrase, a u bye- 
product ” of the human mind* Reflection about the adaptation of* 
means to ends for the purpose of everyday ftfe j^^d^btedly useful 
to the savage; but reflection Cn theea reflection 

possible on other subjects al&v subjects quite ^l^table at first, 
such as ft What makes the ** \ is* the sea salt?” 

44 Why do thfc flowers come ujjT in' tiife sprfbg-time ? ” and so on. 
And language, being useful for the communication of praotical 
projects, serves also to hand down even 45 useless” myths and 
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legends. Yet are they useless ? They serve to cement the bond 
between man and man, and thus have not been crushed out in the 
struggle for existence till ‘they come to be a direct hindrance to 
progress ; and then they disappear before the growth of scientific 
ideas, except where they Imger on as old wives' fables or children's 
fairy tales. Yet the crudest mythology Is primitive science and 
primitive philosophy* 

4< The peculiar faculty of wit and humour,” which “ appears 
sporadically in a very small percentage of the population,” 1 is, we 
may allow, not useful, except, indeed, in so far as saying clever 
things keeps people from doing foolish ones; and since wit is only 
a bye-product of a complex brain, and not a variation useful to the 
species, we can easily account for its sporadic appearance and for 
the fact that most men u joke wi* deeficulty.*’ Wit can only exist 
where there is a general high average of bram power, which ib useful. 
When lifr can be taken with some amount of ease, then, and only 
then, do this and the other bye-products get a chance and escape 
destruction. 

Thus natural selection, which is a true cause, seems a perfectly 
adequate cause to account for the appearance of all those intellectual 
capacities of human nature ; and, if social evolution be rightly undei- 
stood, there is nothing contradictory to natural selection in tin* 
occasional appearance of very high forms of them. The spiritual 
world need not be summoned as a mysterious counterpart to the 
material world, intruding itself into the latter, wherever the 
scientific investigator finds a difficulty at first sight, or the peison 
who is afraid of science* finds a convenient place of refuge for 
threatened beliefs. If a spiritual principle is recognised in the uni- 
verse, it must be recognised not in the exceptional, not in holes and 
comers, like those intramundane spaces in which Epicmus stowed 
away the gods ; but a spiritual principle must be recognised every- 
where, as the condition of our knowing a svstem of nature. And 
Mr. Wallace is perhaps on the way to a sounder philosophy when he 
speaks of even gravitation as “ spiritual,” and sees, though dimly, 
lhat mere matter can have no existence, than when he uses 
mtuitionist arguments about the moral sense, and treats mathe- 
matics and music as miracles due to a spiritual influx pouring in 
like a glacier ou the world which is known to the ordinary biologist. 
Not in an exceptional origin of certain rare human qualities, but in 
the nature of human thought, however originated, is to be found the 
true spiritual greatness of man ; and in the achievements of the 
human spirit in* the institutions of society, in art, in religion, in 
science, and ip philosophy is to be read* if anywhere, the little we 
can read about the ultimate meaning of the universe* 


» ■ 1 / 
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THE FRIENDS- OP RUSSIAN' FREEDOM. 


There has been withm the last few months quite an outburst of 
interest in Busman political affairs. We hare heard even more of 
the domestic condition o>f Russia, and of the crimes of the Russian 
Government against its own subjects, than of its aggressive Eastern 
tendencies,^ .And this is, indeed, not surprising when the flood of 
light which bag been let in -upon those dark places of the ( Russian 
territory, which are full of the habitations of cruelty* a*© con- 
sidered. We rather marvel that there has been so much delay m 
the expression of indignation with the aggressor, and in the desire 
to aid tile oppressed, than that now the cup of wtatfi should be 
filled to overflowing. For long years have Russian refugees of con- 
spicuous ability lived among us, and told us in serious 'parks, deeding 
with many aspects of the many questions, of the W6$fe anehwants of 
the Russian people, the grinding despotism of the Russian. Govern- 
ment, and the shameful cruelties of the Russian repressive "policy 
For many months has Mr. George KenHan, in article after article 
of absorbing interest, told us in tho pages of the Oefttwy of his 
long and minute investigation of the entire prison system, both 
m Russia and in Siberia, by which the Government of* the Czar 


seek to purge from the hearts of the Russian people the prison of 
free . thought and free Bpeech. The free people of the civilised 
world bane passed by as though these things were nothing to them 
Bftd now, in these very days, the Timei newspaper has gfVCfi room 
to stories of brutal wrong-doing to political pritotMftf at 'Yakutsk 
and Ram, which are so bad, that public attention ,4$ 'bath fairly 
aroused, and even the great Russian Government , has had to 
endeavour to explain them away The explanation- isfsan admirable 
illUet&tioU of the truth of the proverb, qu,i i«mm ffy&yse. 

B&t the question of the good or bad the political 

prisoners, whether in Russia or Siberia, is by no M teg# tilt only one 
of Importance. They have committed or, in 

otins^l^xds, have ventured to , think 

** m ^°° { 

bocfttt&a doubt* that which 
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is well calculated to arouse feelings of burning indignation in all 
honest minds in the pitiless civil war which is constantly waged by 
the Government of the Czar, not only Qgainst men of thought and 
refinement, but even against delicate ^Qtneit’ftnd young children ; in 
the breaking up for everwpbappy the slowly maddening 

torture of solitary loa$ Weary, painful march 

into exile ; in the^eni&t^id^enew. df a bandit ‘ life $n bare abd in- 
hospitable regions, The "whole' system of administrative e*ile is 
an abomination; the brutal outrages upon the powerless captives, 
the mere narration of which thrills the civilised world with horror, 
ore ipfamous and almost incredibly base. But into these, things 
the enlightened Russian Government will mot permit the outside 
world to inquire. They will join with other* nations to ameliorate 
the condition pf the thief, the forger, and the murderer, but they 
will punish political criminals in their own way ; and, for them, alike 
if tried afld, sentenced by a packed court, or if exiled without trial, 
the gallows, the knout, the solitude of the Siberian arctic region, the 
society of Siberian savage tribes, insufficiency of food, clothing, and 
prison accommodation, are specially reserved 

Yet, shocking as this state of things is, and lovolting to all 
feelings *& humanity as the atrocious cruelties in different districts 
of Siberia which have lately been revealed are, “ there is some soul 
of goodness” even in them. It is possibly even best for the 
moment— r(if* indeed, it were but for the moment) — probably best for 
tfie cause of freedom in Russia, that these evil things should be. In 
the busy crowded life which men lead it must bo something which 
cannot be overlooked which makes them turn away from the home- 
objects which are the constant subjects of their thoughts and 
endeavours, to give time and attention to what is passing in other 
lands. Even- in the busiest life there is opportunity, there is neces- 
sity, for both Humanity has its claim as truly as the Family and 
the Stafcf have theirs. “ This shouldst thou have done, and^ol 
have, left the, other undone,” is the true doctrine in such rautterb, 
and too* often those who say that we have more than, sufficient 
difficulties in England without troubling about those in Russia, give 
but littie attention to the real and pressing troubles at home. But 
it is the rppftal j^reonal suffering which produces the seediest 
effect. Tkg * death v of Madame Sihida from a Hogging utigg her 
naked body, 3$$^ , would have stirred England to madness i| Injected 
upon thn gkftotter, makes a greater impression tQKfu the 

distaBik^^&y^^bsKgr^ali starvation of large of 

led^ to 
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blood of martyrs. They read the last words of one about to die a 
shameful death : 1 ' c We must never regret- such a life. I)o not say 
that your life is spent in vain because it is spent in the midst of 
suffering, in exile, and in prison. To suffer the suffering of one’s 
country, to present a living reproach to the progenitors of evil and 
of darkness, surely this is a noble work. If this should prove your 
last mission, you need not complain. Yon .have brought your mite 
to the altar Of the struggle for the freedom of our people.’* And, as 
they read such words, they recognise in them the spirit of those of 
whom in all times “the world was not worthy.” 

We turn from these martyrs and their martyrdom to ask, not only 
whence their trials, but*also what we can do to help that they shall 
not have suffered and ‘died in vain ; and true sympathy with them 
leads us to understand their teaching, and to endeavour, in however 
humble a way, to do that which is most in consonance with their 
own desires. Not that we should waste valuable time jfnd energy 
in petitioning the Czar and his satraps to make the lot of the exiles 
easier, but that we should, in what- way we can, aid the work for 
which these exiles are suffering. Thai the prisons are plague 
houses; that the trials, when such are held, are travesties of justice ; 
that the lot- of the prisoners is as bad as refined brutality can 
make it ; these are not the most saddening features of the case. 
It is that there are prisons and banishment at ail for those whos£ 
only crime is the passionate desire for freedom, and the earnest, 
honest endeavour to obtain for the great mass of their people the 
greater possibilities which freedom would give. If you make 1 he 
prisons clean, commodious, and comfortable, the journey into exile 
easy and healthful, the life in exile industrious and useful, yon have 
indeed made smooth the outside of the cup and the platter, but 
nothing more. 

Russia itself is suffering in the persons of its people. There is 
much which is intensely interesting, much which is truly lovable 
about the great Russian peasantry, with their ehilddike simplicity, 
their strangely misplaced loyalty, their remarkable faculty of co- 
operation. And it is the patient, almost inarticulate suffering of 
this vast multitude, their slow starvation, their unjust taxation, 
their brutal and violent misg overrun ent, them steadily approaching 
arid certain ruin, that compel thoughtful and earnest men, who have 
eyes to* see and hearts to feel, to raise up their voices in stem pro- 
test against a system which fosters and perpetuates such miserable 
and iniquitous wrong-doing. The evils wantonly inflicted- on the 
Russian peasantry crowd the penal settlements of with 

the men and women whom, education has tau ght th^ sqT&lime duty of 
self-sacrificdf , v , • ' ; _ /, ^ - 

But we hear from welDmeaumg people’! they are sure that 

* l Kohan BamsrteinAvho wfis hangeU upon April £0, 1$S0, at Yakut ok. 
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these matters only require to be brought to the. knowledge of the 
Czar to be immediately remedied. This is so often said that it is 
worth while to examine into it a little closely. In the first place, 
there is good reason to believe that' the Czar already knows much 
about what is going on in connection with political criminals. No 
doubt there are many things which are done by bad provincial 
governors upon their own motion. Thus the “ ghastly story ” of 
the slaughter of political prisoners at Yakutsk seems to have its 
source in the ignorance and brutality of a governor who wished to 
show extra zeal because his own sister was a political exile in 
Siberia. The. Times looked forward to his punishment, but lie has 
actually received official promotion, lint tlfere are other instances 
on record in which the Czar has himself confirmed sentences, or 
decided in favour of the more rigorous of alternative courses. In 
such a case as that of Mr. Pashkoff and Count Korff, for exam] do, 
which was really one of religions dissent- - tortured into a political 
appearance— -the Czar not only himself tried the parties for holding 
Bible readings, but lie refused to permit them to reply to their 
accusers, and his, and his alone, was the edict for their banishment 
from llussia. 

But we must be fair in this matter. Wc bring no accusation of 
special inhumanity against the Czar. Questions of religious or 
political reform can scarcely present themselves to one in his posi- 
tion as they do to the ordinary common- sense observer. He. has 
been born into* and grown up with, a eertaiu system, of which, 
indeed, he is himself now the chief corner-stone. He is ruler of a 
hundred and twenty millions of his fellow-men, absolute and unques- 
tionable ruler, tC by the will of Cod.” He is the direct earthly 
representative of the* Supreme, and all doubt and discontent with his 
expressed will savour of blasphemy, and are worthy of condign punish- 
ment. This is not his belief alone, but that- of great numbers of 
his subjects also. And, again, his advisers are the leading 
reactionists, whose doctrine is to combat the desire of reform by yet 
severer punishment, and more complete repression. He is surrounded 
by a multitude of bureaucrats, who direct a vast host of officials, and in 
whose hands he must necessarily leave by far the greater part of the 
details of administration. He is truly tli« principal part, the head, 
Imt yet only a part of the system of government. He is said per- 
sonally to be modest, gentle, and amiable. No one accuses him of 
wautou cruelty or peculiar barbarity. But lie is Czar, and he 
believes in himself, and in his position. It is a position which no 
human being is qualified to, occupy, and the more conscientious the 
bigot the more* dangerous ho is. The power entrust^ to such a 
man is too great for any man, and yet it is limited in the worst 
of all ways, not by any popular cbn^ol, not even bj the power of 
popular representation, but by the bad traditions and worse preju- 
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dices* of an all but irresponsible bureaucracy. Were the Czar as 
absolute in arbitrary power as Peter the Groat, as uncomontional aud 
lap-sighted as Prince Bismarck, aud as resolute, devoted, and untiring 
as Alazzini, he might, indeed/' strike out a bold, independent, and 
popular course of reform of political punishment, at all events ; but, 
even Ihon, he would have to rise above himself, above all the mam- 
told prejudices of custom, education, and position, and have the will 
and the courage to dare greatly for those whd couldgive him nothing 
m return. The many men who have written upon the ail nation m 
liussia, from .Russian and English standpoints of widely differing 
position, agree that there is one way, and one way only, in which 
the Czar Van ensure at once the safety of his own* throno and the 
happiness of hie people, and that is by granting them the light ol 
free and representative government. Upon the nature and extent 
of the representation alone there is a difference, but the weight of 
opinion is in favour of the doctrine that no merely deliberative 
assembly would be of practical avail. 

But, again, wo must not overlook the fact that the Czar would 
seem, in spite of his amiability and gentleness, to be a man. of fixed 
ideas, and these somewhat limited m their character. We may tab' 
the ripioning of the difficulties with Finland, in consequence of the 
Czar’s Russianising policy, as a proof of this. Finland is an inter- 
esting country, peopled by ©ome t\^o millions of inhabitants, three- 
fourths of whom arc of Eastern extraction, claiming kinship, amongsi 
Enropean peoples, with the Hungarians only. The other fourth an 
descended from Swedes, Sweden having ruled the land from the 
twelfth century until it was annexed by Russia' in 1808, when 
Alexander I. was Emperor. He pledged himself to allow his new 
subjects the rights aud privileges which they had enjoyed under 
Swedish rule, including their religion and their laws. Finland wns 
to join Russia as a Grand Duchy, and to remain a separate and self- 
governing State. It still has its own constitution, its Diet or Parlia- 
ment of four estates, and with legislative power ; the representatives 
of the people must consent to the raising of trOop* and to the 
imposition of taxes ; the press is free ; and arbitrary imprisonment 
is not permitted. 

There is, of course, a reason for this. The Swedes were popular 
in Finland at the time of the Russian annexation, and the educated 
Finn used Swedish as his literary language, and Swedish civilisation 
ruled in Finland, 

Jfo# Russia required Finland merely for .purposes. Lt 

wa&'Wfc important from any manufae^urihg^ * or commer- 
cial point of view. It was a somewhat bafe^lfe with small 

industries of its own. But it was so phased that? It might be, and 
often Wi sotuc^f^f -even, danger, 

when in thfe Iraads <*f .aa tenfctoy. 1 S&Stooa 1 m& as Russia annexed 
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it, every encouragement was given to the Finns to assert their 
nationality, for as they became more Finnish so they ceased more 
and more to be Swedish. Now their own language is becoming that 
of literature, polities, and law, although* Swedish i$ still used in 
polite society. 

And there is little in common between Finland and Russia. They 
are altogether different countries, politically united, but with no 
other union. Finland has home rule,* and remains the faithful ally 
of Russia. There is a considerable commerce between the two 
countries, but they still stand apart so far as intimate knowledge of 
each other is concerned. And this is exactly what Finland must 
desire should continue to be the case, for, with her two millions of 
people, she is but the earthen pipkin compared to 4he great brass 
Russian vessel with its hundred and twenty millions of subjects. 

But this is just what the Czar does not mean to continue. The 
bureaucrats about him are ceaselessly working to bring about a 
change. The existence of a free people at the very gate of the 
despotism is a* perpetual source of danger and irritation. The safety 
of despotism lies in enforced uniformity of submission. The freer 
people, too, hears what is going on, knows that its independence is 
threatened, and feels irritated in relurn. Thus there are not infre- 
quent misunderstandings and awkward manifestations of suspicion 
and dislike upon one part or ttye other, and the relationship is 
constantly growing more strained. Now the Czar seems at length 
to have become fully aware that Finland is a free country, and full} 
resolved that it shall be reduced to conformity with the despotic rule 
of the rest of his vast dominions. There may be far-reaching con- 
sequences to autocracy in Russia if he prove as stubborn in endea- 
vouring to crush Finland as in denying any form of freedom of speech 
or of press to his Russian subjects. 

But again I must point out that 1 have no wish to speak in any 
way harshly or disrespectfully of the Czar from the pergonal point 
of view. He simply happens to occupy a position which no man 
can properly fill. He has no need to take trouble to learn about 
anything ; no need to go through careful and laborious study ; for 
lio has attained, by the mere fact of birth, a position more exalted 
(as the world goes) than striving or toiling can possibly give to the 
most brilliant of his subjects. But we shall simply lose our time if 
we petition Mia to put crooked things straight, 1 even though we use 
the smoothest words and most courtly phrases. The sternest and 
simplest men^fro^uently seem to find it diffipult to speak the plain 
truth’ to Wt to point out the remedy for the evils which 

those who $m^outfd 'him declare to feelgood, would be vain and 
useless. , 

Can we then? do I indignation whiSh has 

been aroused by the recital *of Siberian * atrocities* the death of 
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women under the lash of the executioner in order that “ an example 
may be made ” ; the cruel flogging; of political prisoners ; the hanging 
of wounded men, who have been shot down because they dare to 
petition against arbitrary orders which are practically* sentences of 
death ; is this indignation to pass away m the days go by and leave 
no mark? We cannot, indeed, take any direct part in the struggle 
of the Russian people for political freedom. They do not ask it, 
and it would be wrong to offer it. But not the less are wo called 
upon to do that which in us lies to strengthen them in their hour of 
bitter need. It seem^ at times, a vain, a hopeless task, but it is 
not so in fact. The civilised peoples of the world are at one upon 
this question. It renfains for them io say so, to convince those of 
their brethren in Russia who are bravely struggling for the right 
that they are not alone in the struggle, but that they have the strong 
moral support, the earnest sympathy, of all who lpve liberty and 
abhor tyranny. This may seem a small thing, but the power and 
influence of sympathy are boundless. Not only does sympathy 
strengthen those who have already declared themselves, and stimu- 
late them to continue the strife with renewed earnestness and vigour, 
but it encourages those, who have as yet taken no part, to conu 
bravely forward. If once this became general, if once the men and 
women who are opposed to the present m jhiie were to lift up their 
voices, if once those who naturally dread the terrible consequences 
of open declaration, but who agree in spirit with the declarants, 
were to speak out, open declaration would cease to he followed by 
terrible consequences, because even the autocracy of the Czar must 
bow before the generally expressed will of the people. Five 
hundred Madame Tsebrikovas would redeem Russia. 

There are signs that already the sympathetic movement in 
Western Europe and America is having some effect. I do not 
attach too much weight to the disturbances at the Universities 
which the newspapers are curiously anxious to assure, us are quite 
non-political ; I urn quite ready to believe that their immediate origin 
was- not a political one; but it is not easy to say what is, or what 
may become, a political question in Russia, where every opposition 
to constituted authority, however trivial, is treated with severity and 
rigour, and religions, educational, social, charitable -movements alike 
are looked upon as dangerous because they are. movements. There 
is constant . civil war in that' unhappy country. Whatever is of, or 
borders upon, the domain of intellect, is and must t>e at strife with 
the grinding aotocracy which would compel al l them- 

seh*p to its own. The fact that braye woman can 

be, imprisoned for an hour, much more seht -life-long exile, 
for *Qf 'Writing* * letter to the 

Au&crat him^alf, has lands how bad 

and bitter . the despotism is beneath which all the best mind of 
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Russia is crushed almost out oi* existence. This letter, and the recent 
intelligence from Siberia, and the knowledge of how they have 
aroused the indignation of the civilised world, were certain to exer- 
cise a great influence upon the young and ardent members of that 
body which has, with the generous instinct of youth, always led the 
van in the battle for freedom, and has furnished so large a quota to 
the roll of political prisoners and patriots. And thus the movement 
among the students would seem really to have strong political 
tendencies, and, possibly, to be of wide significance. 

There is surely a special meaning in the call which the students 
al Die ‘University of Moscow make at this very time upon their 
confreres at St. Petersburg: “ Fellow-students* you, of course, know 
what lot awaits those who, refusing to bear the oppression of the 
authorities, fearlessly raise their voices in protest, namely, exclusion 
from the University and deprivation of all future social and scientific 
activity. Only the hypocrite can lay all the responsibility for the 
fearful consequences of this deed upon the Administration. Every 
one knows that in a country where free speech is held to be a crime, 
nothing else whatever can* bo expected from University inspection. 
As much, if not more, guilty are those students who, sympathising 
in spirit, with the sufferers, hesitate to join the protesting voices out 
of fear for their own skins. On their lieads lies the ruin of their 
comrades. They, with their silent support of the new statutes, are 
also responsible for all the injustice to which these statutes lead.” 
This is preaching which has been heard before, which will be heard 
again and again, which will find a sure passage to many a heart. 
( )ne Madame Tsebrikova may be imprisoned for daring to speak the 
truth, two hundred students may be exiled and ruined, but when 
the thought* of an entire people makes itself felt, tyranny must 
tremble and bow before it. 

Already the response which there lias been in England to the 
movement o£ the Friends of Russian Freedom, which seeks to 
disseminate information upon Russian affairs, lias been of the most 
gratifying kind. The general interest which has been evoked without 
any great organisation or agitation is remarkable and satisfactory. One 
of tin* proudest of England’s traditions is that of hospitality to the 
exiled and oppressed ^>f all the peoples of the earth. Another is 
that of outspoken and practical sympathy with all who suffer for the 
sake of freedom. ' NW more than ever does it behove her to be true 
to these high traditions, because her rulers have, in the later days, 
seemed to lead ber, from tinae to time, to forget and be false to them. 
But what rich recompense of regard there has been to the faithful ? 
They have seen the Hungarian patriots, beaten, and. cast out from 
their native land, landing itpOli^bese ^hores as refugees, whilst their 
country was lying beneath; th0; conqueror. Yet * little 
while, and the seed they had k>wn in tears bore fruit in joy, and 
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to-day Hungary is bne of the freest of European peoples. They 
have seen the great Italian exiles, ridiculed and traduced, sailing 
small merchant-ships, teaching language®, preparing in ways little 
dreamed of for V Italia ,i$m of to-day. J?ot Jong year! they strove 
for the abolition of slavery -la the Upi^v^ta^s of America, and 
trusted that their children^ children m|ght' i^ the dawn of that 
freedom’s day, and their own children haveiobo ^ight what slavery 
was. And thus with-* this great Empire of Russia, lying now in 
darkness which maybe felt, its night too will Whether free- 

dom shall come to it in the throes of sanguinary revolution, or by 
just and timely concessions of popular freedom~come it "assuredly 
will. And* it is no little privilege to be permitted, in however small 
a way, to aid those who, as the heralds upon the, mountain-top, 
seeing the dawn afar off, cry,, at the peril of all that is dearest to 
them, the glad tidings to the slumberers and the watchers in the 
darkness far below. 

- Robert Spekos Watson. 


Note. — Madame Tsebrikova appealed in direct, forcibIe, bpt respectful 
language, to the Czar himself. For reply she has been transported to the 
Caucasus “ under every conceivable condition of hardship’”' This is the 
nows which the Times has published since this article was penned, and it 
strongly confirms the conclusions to which I had already come. It is well 
iitfcing that the Westminster Review should aid the movement fco which .1 
have alluded. In July 1 88o, in answer to an appeal from M. Stepniuk for 
sympathy from neighbouring countries, this Review said : w We hope M. 
Stepniak’s appeal will be answered. W e hope that some loading statesman 
will show the people of this country that, whatever just grounds there may 
be for looking on the Government of Russia with jealousy and alarm, there is 
no ground for such feelings towards the Russian people ; thfyia free, self- 
determining Russia would be an element of peace in Europe*; and. endeavour 
to create in our people a sympathy with the struggles of thi Russians to be 
freehand lead them to express it by every moral means. ; > We’ give our 
absolute internal assent and consent to M. Stepniak’s $tat<m#pi, lonly the 
destruction of Russian autocracy can constitute Russify a g^arantee of 
peace, and free Europe from external danger;* arid to his%peal to 6 all 
who are for progress, for peace, and humanity, to unite ih fy moral crusade 
against Russian despotism/ ” ... s'-K 



DIVORCE CONSIDERED. ' 

ntOit A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


1’krhai's there is no subject — certainly there are very few — affecting 
deeply the well-being of humanity, upon which opinions differ so 
widely as on that of divorce. At the extreme end of the pole we 
find the beliefs and opinions inculcated by the Roman Catholic 
Church, while at the opposite end are those of a yearly increasing 
number of persons who can claim to have the interests of humanity 
at heart equally with those who differ most wide from them. 

The soundness, or, in other words, the justice, of laws established 
1o conserve the welfare of any community can only he rightly tested 
by computing, carefully the effect of their -operation in that com- 
munity.. And, in seeking to apply this test, the actual objects for 
which they were called into existence needs to bo kept well in view. 
It is a notable sign of the times that in many parts of the world the 
laws concerning the marital relation are being subjected to such tests, 
and that, further, there is a stronger disposition than lias been 
hitherto manifested to escape from the bondage of tradition and con- 
tention, and to cbnsider the subject from the broader and safer 
ground of experience. Yet it is none the less true that, great as is 
that experience, the expression of it has been, hitherto, almost wholly 
by men. » The opinions, views, and beliefs held by womeu on the 
subject of divorce, and— though perhaps not to the same extent — on 
marriage, have so far proved but a small factor in the Work of social 
progress. It is true that, in their efforts to legislate on the subject, 
men have exhibited a strong desire to do so in the interests of women 
as well as in. those of themselves. But as it is impossible for men 
to view the question with women’s eyes, or, in other words, to arrive 
at just conclusions respecting effects the causes of which are hidden 
from their view,, it' is by no means a matter for surprise that the 
conclusions reached should often be incorrect, and the consequent 
legislation oThe wbnder Would be if the case were otherwise. 

That woman ? lhaU$l, ; iupi&l : : ages, have been .the greatest sufferer 
under the <?on$tion , and yet have made 

so few efforts to , is not, after all, 

surprising wheif v^ , fcoiii^tii^b'Fbs»ititf’{^ii,:imjW)sedj!)n her by her 
training and education, as \jen as by customs which, to her mind, 
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have the force of laws as inexorable in their operation as that of 
gravitation. Even in her revolt against the laws which she has 
found to be unbearable, she rarely questions their justice. Though 
she sets them at defiance, she does so largely on personal grounds : 
her revolt is not a rebellion per $e against' laws which she considers 
unjust, so much as a revolt against the conditions imposed on her by 
them. No doubt this holds good in respect to rebellion against 
unjust laws generally, but it is true in a special and peculiar sense 
in respect to the marital laws in relation to Women. But personal 
as this revolt may be, it is nevertheless a protest against injustice — 
it being in the nature of injustice to beget revolt, even where the 
abstract principles inv61ved are only vaguely comprehended — and, as 
such, should be taken into account in arriving at conclusions on the 
subjecl . 

The moral consequences of the views held by women generally 
on this subject should not be lost sight of ; and there is no getting 
away from the fact that they have been disastrous in the extreme — 
disastrous to women first and particularly, and through them to 
society generally. Only in very rare cases does a woman look upon 
her revolt, no matter how justifiable, against the conventional laws 
relating to her marital relation otherwise than as a crime. Society 
looks at her askance, or counts her beyond its pale, and in the main 
she bows to the verdict, and accounts herself guilty. Tiie union 
from which she lias broken away may be one that could only be 
maintained by the sacrifice of every instinct of honour, purity, and 
self-respect she possessed — a union that could be nothing less than a 
degradation of her womanhood —and yet, in breaking away from if, 
so great is the effect of conventional laws on her mind that she 
considers her act to be a sin for which in this world there is no 
forgiveness, and because of which she must walk* with bowed head 
to the grave. Even where she faintly discerns the fact that she is 
the victim of a cruel injustice she has small hope of the possibility 
of a change for the better in the laws under the injustice of which 
she suffers, and has a still smaller idea how to set about attempting 
to secure that change. The general sentiment of society— feminine 
society in particular — is very well expressed by* the heroine of Far 
from the. Maddrng Crowd, Thomas Hardy’s well-known’ novel, when 
she says : “ It is only women with no pride in them ’ who run away 
from their husbands. There is one position wbrsjS th^n that of 
being found dead in your husband’s house from Ms; iUyusage, and 
that is, to be found alive through having ,the house of 

somb||dy else. A runaway wife is an : tS* ‘ everybody, 
a burden, to l^erself* and a by word*~all of up a heap 

of raifitefjr’ .‘greater: at home — 

though thie''iitciy -include beating, and 

starvation.” > * * 
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By the exercise of poetic justice exactly fitted to the circum- 
stances of the case, a way out of the difficulty is fouftd for the 
heroine. But, unfortunately, in real life difficulties of that nature 
are not solved by the exercise of poetic justice, and though many 
women in a moment of despair throw pride to the winds, and cut 
the Gorclian knot by flight, they carry with them the bitter con- 
sciousness that it were better to be dead “ in their husband’s house 
of ill-usage.” 

In tho United States the question of divorce has of late been 
attracting a good deal of attention, owing largely to the fact that 
the want of uniformity in the different States in the laws bearing 
upon the subject is found to be working injuriously — so much so 
that fresh legislation for the purpose of securing a greater measure 
of uniformity is considered by many to be an absolute necessity. 
As a means towards furthering that object the North American 
Review has lately opened its columns to a discussion on the subject 
of divorce ; and, in its issues of November and December, it has 
certainly succeeded in placing, side by side, opinions and views as 
diametrically opposed to each other as it is possible for opinions to 
be. In the November issue the opinions of a dignitary of the 
Homan Catholic Church, of an Anglican Churchman, and of an 
Agnostic are severally set forth, and may be characterised as the 
rigid view, the moderate view, and the broad view of the question. 
It is worthy of notice in connection therewith that, in regard to 
delicacy of treatment, earnestness of tone, and desire to subserve 
the best interests of humanity, the last is in no point inferior to the 
other two. 

Taking the stand it does, and arguing from the premisses it lias 
emphatically laid down, the Roman Catholic Church can at least 
lay claim to logical correctness in its deductions. With a 44 Thus 
saith the Lord ” for its authority, it has proclaimed the indissolubility 
of the marriage tie under any and all circumstances whatsoever. Yet 
it has, on occasions not a few, found means and ways for setting 
aside the laws it had itself declared to be inviolable. It is a some- 
what remarkable, fact, too, that the same hierarchy, which on the 
one hand proclaimed the exceeding sacred ness of the marriage relation, 
const i luting the ceremony initiating it one of the sacraments of the 
Church, should, on the other, declare its belief in its want of 
sanctity by imposing celibacy on all who should take upon themselves 
the service of religion as a vocation. Not only has the Catholic Church 
taken upon itself the task of. keeping men and women asunder, but 
it has, in times past at Separated many already joined, on the 
ground tkat they, could* not serve the cause of God and at the same 
time fulfil the relation of hu§k&fcd& and fatfaers on the one side, and 
wives and mothers on the other. It t would be an interesting, though 
far from pleasant, task to trace but, in the early history of the 
Vol. 133. — No. 5. 2 K 
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Christian Church the moral results of its action and teaching in this 
respect. 

Tiro rigid views of the Catholic Church being well known, 
it can surprise no one that a prelate of that Church should in 
the North American Mevim express ’views of a similar character. 
But it must, 1 should think, have *been a matter for surprise to 
many people to find Mr. Gladstone — who, as he himself says, has 
“ spent sixty years at the centre of British life ” — holding and giving 
expression to views, in the December number of tho same magazine, 
of an equally rigid character. The fact is certainly a remarkable 
instance of the effect of early habits and traditions over mind 
whose opportunities for becoming freed from their influence have 
been exceptional — a mind, too, which, in so many other respects 
has shown itself capable of expansion under the teaching of 
experience. It would, however, bo a curious subject for speculation 
whether Mr. Gladstone s views on the subject would have undergone 
any change if his personal experience of the marriage relation, instead 
of being of the happiest character, had been the reverse. 

In taking his stand in regard to the indissolubility of the marriage 
tie, Mr. Gladstone frankly admits that he is not qualified adequately 
to supply reasons in support of that position. He, however, indicates 
the heads under which he considers the neodful reasoning might fall. 
A very slight glance at them is sufficient to show how greatly lie it> 
under tho bondage of ancient tradition, and how binding he considers 
laws instituted under social conditions of a character entirely different 
from those under which we live at the present day. 

Here is one of his heads, and his deduction therefrom : — “That 
divorce does not appear to have accompanied primitive marriage, 
fn Scripture we hear nothing of it before Moses. Among the 
Homeric Achaians it clearly did not exist. It mark x det/cnerauj, 
arid the increasin'/ sway of passion*" The italics are mine. The 
natural inference to be drawn from such reasoning* — though 1 
scarcely think Mr. Gladstone followed it out to its legitimate con- 
clusion — is that passion was less dominating in its sway over primitive 
man than it is over the products of the most advanced civilisation 
of the preseat day; that the laws — or, rather, the lawlessness — of 
primitive races in regard to their marital relations* constituted a 
higher condition of things, in that respect, than is instituted by the 
laws now in existence ; and that, finally, degeneracy, and not a 
higher order of development, is the principal , 0 / distinction 
between civilised and primitive nations. N Thq: method of 

reasoning, if tenable, would prove all advancement ^ndstake and a 
failure. Tho statement that divorce ^PP e &r to havo 

accompanied primitive marriage needs, ^q^rj^J^rmore conclusive 
evidence than is advanced *by $hat the somewhat 

scrappy records of history which have come down to us respecting 
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Ihe Homeric Achaians do not reveal the fact of the practice of divorce 
is no proof that it did not exist. Doubtless there were many prac- 
tices in existence among that people of which no record whatever has 
reached ns. As for the fact that we hear nothing of it before Moses, 
J cannot see how that is to be accepted as proof 0 ^ its non-existence 
among the Israelites up to that timA It is very certain that Moses 
did not institute divorce. He simply formulated regulations con- 
cerning a custom already in practice. And as the customs already 
in existence among the Israelites had, like their theology, been largely 
derived from the Egyptians,* we are enabled to arrive by analogy at 
the conclusion that similar customs prevailed among a people whose 
antiquity is far greater than that ol the Israelite** 

In dealing with the subject of divorce as practised by the 
Israelites, wo must not lose sight of the fact that they, in common 
with other nations then in existence, were polygamists. It should 
also be borne in mind that the matter was further complicated by 
the institution of slavery. In most cases, the interior wives, at 
least, were slaves. Before the institution of definite laws — whether 
b\ i I oses or some other lawgiver of great authority — the marital 
relation was subjected to tribal rules of a ver\ temporary character, 
ancl not considered binding outside the tube m winch, for the time 
being, the custom obtained. And. in respect to those customs, the 
rights or wrongs — chiefly wrongs — of the weaker sex received but 
scant attention. In a fit of anger for a real or fancie d fault, or simply 
because he had Wearied of her, a mau had power to <k put away his 
wile,” which in some cases meant simply turning her adrift, while 
in others, and perhaps the majority of cases, it meant selling her. 
As to whether he took a fresh one in her place, that w r as a question 
which concerned no one but himself — that is. his right to do so was 
never called in question. This position was in no way altered by 
the Mosaic laws on the subject, which were simply devoted to 
regulating the conditions under which wives might be put away. 
In the case of a slave-wife, if she no longer “ found favour ” in the 
eyes of hen master, who was at the same time her husband, he could 
put her away. But in that case ho must grant her her freedom. 
He was not to sell her. In the event of his taking*another wife, 
the slave-wife was still to retain her privileges — neither “ her food, 
her raiment, ttor her duty of marriage ” was to be diminished.” The 
same rules held g<K>4 if the slave became the ivife of his son, as 
regards putting her away, or retaining her in the event of her still 
continuing to fihd fevdurjto her husband's eyes. 

It is certain, therefore, that, Vhah&Ver other Scriptures forbid re- 
marriage, thoto ^tataininjg; the law's of Moses, and having for their 
authority a M Tfrffa lord/' do^ot. No one, after to un- 
prejudiced exandnhttotf'^f^ tf&htfog to # divorce, c6uld 

come to any other conclurioit i$hit£ trafc they dealt only with the 
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conditions niuler which a man could repudiate his wife, and that his 
own right to rp-marry was not questioned, provided he did not over- 
step the limits of consanguinity, or take back again the woman he 
had formerly put away in the event of her having married and be- 
come widowed or again divorced in the meantime. The absurdity 
of supposing that a state of celibacy was imposed by the Mosaic 
laws on men who put away their wives is at once seen when we 
consider that the same laws allowed a plurality of wives. In that 
case the putting away of one wife, no matter for what reason, 
would mean the repudiation of all, no matter what tho number. 

But these same laws do deal very explicitly with the right of a 
divorced wife to re-marry. And it is a somewhat surprising cir- 
cumstance that one who bows, as, Mr. Gladstone does, to Scriptural 
authority, should have ignored that fact. I would therefore recom- 
mend for his perusal the following verses from Deuteronomy 
(xxtv. 1, 27) 

“ When a man hath taken a wife, and married Iter, and it comes to puss- 
that she find no favour in his eyes ...» let him write her a bill of divorce- 
ment, and give it into her hand, and. send, her out of his house. And when 
she is departed out of his house , she may go and he another mans wife." 

Certainly there is no ambiguity there, and the command, thus given, 
has all the authority of a u Thus saith the Lord.” 

But Mr. Gladstone contends that even the innocent party should 
not be allowed to re-marry ; and, in support of this contention, he 
says that “ this is a distinction unknown to Scripture and to history." 
As far as history is concerned, 1 think it not impossible to find 
oases where this distinction has been made. Ip regard to Scriptmv. 
Mr. Gladstone is right, but his being so does not in any way snppotl 
his contention that the innocent party should not re-marly. In the 
first place, as I have shown, according to the Mosaic laws, the man's 
right to re-marry was never questioned, and the woman’s, even when 
she was presumably guilty, was, in express terms, allowed. “ »Sln* 
may go and be another man’s wife ” is, surely, definite enough. 

It will be seen, then, that on tho points ou which Mr. Gladstone- 
felt himself to be strongest — namely, Scriptural authority and tradi- 
tion — his portion is by no means invulnerable. Neither, is the stand 
he takes in regard to the question, “ What is the effect of divorce 
on the integrity of the family? ” supported in a way that so uncom- 
promising a stand needs to be supported to render it unassailable. 
After the statement that, “ While divorce of any Jfuyd impairs the 
integrity of the family, divorce withre-ms^riage de^by$ it root and 
branch/’ one naturally expects to, seq it examples 

drawn from the widest and fullest , e^eiiende^ It is, however, 
entiyel^ nnsuppoited that' speaks to small 

purpose of thq objects contemplated if he cannot at tho 
same time show how the preservation of the mere bond is to secure these 
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objects in cases where union is no longer possible. Take the case 
of a woman whose husband has committed a crime whereby his life 
becomes forfeit to the State. If the sentence of the law is carried 
out in its entirety, she becomes free, she may marry again. But if, 
at the last moment, the sentence is commuted to imprisonment for 
life, she must remain bound to him,. The same with regard to a 
man whose wife has been similarly dealt with, though, in that case, 
the evils flowing from the injustice may not be so disastrous in their 
operation. 

If, by the integrity of the family is meant, not some abstract 
principle which is preserved by a strict adherence to the letter of a 
contract the operation of which has been rendered null and void, but 
its highest state of moral and physical well-being, in what way is 
that state secured by the enforced celibacy of either the man or the 
woman in such a case ? The same holds good where the marriage 
contract 'has been broken, and the union completely severed, by the 
wilful act of either party. In many of such cases the only means 
for preserving the welfare of the family may be, by re-marriage. A 
woman may be left with a family which she is altogether unable to 
support unaided. A man, may be totally unable to provide, except 
by re-marrying, the care and attention his children are absolutely in 
need of. How, in such cases, does enforced celibacy tend to pre- 
serve the integrity of the family ? Let Mr. Gladstone answer. 

But, it may be urged, even the integrity of the family must give 
way if the only means of preserving it is by the. perpetration of a, 
wrong. We must not do evil that good may come. But. is the evil 
so certain? Where is the wrong? Who is wronged ? Not society, 
if the moral health of society depends on tin* preservation of the 
moral soundness of the family. Certainly not the party who, 
whether wilfully or by the commission of a crime*, has broken the 
contract. On this point nothing could be more opposite than the 
views expressed by Associate- Justice Bradley and Senator Dolpli 
in the same issue of the Xnvth American Jicriew as contains Mr. 
Gladstone’s own views. The first says: — 

<c I know no other law on the subject but the moral law, which 
does not consist in arbitrary enactments and decrees, tmt is adapted 
to our condition as human beings. This is so, whether it is con- 
ceived of as the will of an All-Wise Creator, or as the voice of 
humanity’ speaking from its experience, its necessities, and its higher 
instincts. And that law surely does not demand that the injured 
party to the marriage bond should be forever tied’ to one who dis- 
regards and violates, every obligation which it imposes; to one with 
whom it is impossible to cohabit ; to. 6iie whose touch is contamina- 
tion. Nor does it demand that Such injured party, if legally free, 
should be forever debarred f roiri fprimhg* other ties ^through which 
the lost hopes of happiness fbr life may be restored. It is not reason, 
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ami it cannot be law, divine, or moral that unfaithfulness, or wilful 
and obstinate desertion, or persistent cruelty of the stronger party 
should afford 110 ground for relief,” 

The second is equally strong* Tt is as follows;-- 
The marital union should continue fbr life; The parties to it 
should faithfully perform the duties and scrupulously keep the 
obligations of the contract, that the institution may answer the 
( uds for which it was designed — secure the happiness And promote 
the welfare of the patties to it, and the proper training of the 
offspring of the union. But suppose that, by the misconduct of one 
of the parties, the legitimate ends of marriage are frustrated, the 
happiness of the parties wrecked, and the influence of the home 
upon tlu^ children perverted until it was only evil. Which is 
wiser - 1 o render the contract indissoluble, require the continuance 
ot a legal union, with the misery and evil influences it perpetuates, 
<*r to relieve the innocent party of the burden of such a union, and 
place the children in the custody and under the cate of those who 
w ill train them under better influences *•> There are many cases in 
which it is better for all concern * <1 that the marital union should 
be dissolved, and in which the moral integrity of the family ami 
the well-being of society .ire l>ettor conserved by a divorce than 
without it.” 

In the case of a woman deserted by her husband, or whose 
husband has received a sentence of imprisonment for life, or even 
tor a long term of years, who slmll ^ay -will Mr. Gladstone? — 
that it would be better that she and lier family should be thrown ’on 
the State for support, or that thev should be forced to drag out an 
existence in crowded eomt or alley, ler king with moral and 

physical impurity rather than that she should marry a man who 
would take that support upon himself? In regard to the woman 
bound to a man who has become for life merely a number in gabl, 
the law says, in effect * * c Not only shall >011 be compelled to suffer 
in sn ordinary way because of your husband’s crime^a® all person^ 
connected with criminals suffer- -but you shall be made to suffer in 
a special and peculiar sense, by being bound to him for life by a tie 
which, in respect to all the objects it was intended tq secure, is 
altogether inoperative. As the head of a household, the support 
and protector of yourself and your children, as the kdn rco of anj 
comfort or happiness to you or them, the words hugfcmfy and fathei 
will hfcte no meaning, As long as the bqnd/^hlelt^iii become 
one jLtph^tne only * remains in force, they will to be 

spoken with bated breath-^and that will be* * 0 * be and you 

both shAff IlW* 

tfmajf, however, be cbnterid^d tMbr are individual 

cases of rare ociurTence/ aftd iha$ fo make laws to 

fit such case'. Grafting t ho impossibility- -though it is by no 
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means certain that it really exists— it does not follow that laws should 
deliberately inflict an injury ou a single person where such infliction 
is not only an injustice, but serves no good purpose whatever. 

In answering the question, “Does the absolute prohibition of 
divorce, where it exists* contribute to the moral purity of society ?” — 
which to some extent he does in the affirmative — Mr. Gladstone 
attempts a comparison that a little reflection would surely have con- 
vinced him was altogether inadequate on which to base a definite 
conclusion. He attempts to shdw, as the result of his own personal 
experience and observation, that the standard of conjugal morality 
amongf the higher classes in England lias perceptibly declined since 
tfio passing of the English Divorce Act of *1857, and as a direct 
consequence of th&t a great innovation ” in the English marriage 
laws, though he admits that “ other disintegrating forces have been 
at work. 11 But surely no one knows bolter than Mr. Gladstone how 
misleading a comparison between a time gone by and the present 
must be when based merely on personal observation ! 

Even records would be to some extent misleading — that is, records 
of a certain class — in a comparison such as Mr. Gladstone * seeks to 
institute, because scandals consequent on the violation of tlv 
marriage tie did not come before the public prior to the passing ot 
the Act which made divorce possible in the way and to the extent 
they do under the law as at present constituted. One might as 
well try to prove from the newspaper police 1 reports that crime of 
all kinds is more rife in England now than it was at the beginning 
of the century. Yet, judged by the records^ that have come down 
to us, is it quite so certain that the standard of conjugal morality 
in English society is lower than it was when George the Fourth was 
king? If so, it must be very low indeed. A much fairer means 
of arriving at a conclusion on this point is suggested by Senator 
Dolph in the article before mentioned — namely, “a comparison of 
the condition of society in countries where divorces are permitted 
with that in which marriage is, or has been, held to bo indissoluble/’ 
Who, after a very alight comparison, will say that the moral tone of 
English society, where a limited divorce law is in operation, is lower 
than that of Italy ^ or Spain, where the marriage tie isffield to be in- 
dissoluble, or lower t]Uan that of Prance where, until recently, divorce 
was not permitted ? Who, on the other hand, will say that if is 
higher than that of the United States, where divorce is granted 
under conditions which are not considered sufficient grounds for 
divorce in Inland? Most people would, I think, consider the 
estimate in whihh the Women of a community are held by the other 
half of it a pretty fair test of the t moral tone of that community. 
The moral estimate,' of women* Evidenced by the honour and 
ipspeot in which they Np generally' jbfar greater in the British 
Islands and Germany than it is in the three continental countries 
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named above, and that estimate has reached a still higher scale in 
the United States, The force of this estimate remains pretty much 
the same whether it is considered as the result of laws insti- 
tuted for the purpose of reducing the evils arising from incongruous 
marriages, or as one of the causes which contributed to the institu- 
tion of such* laws. For no one will, I think, deny that women are, 
and have been to a still greater extent in thepast, the chief sufferers 
under marriage laws which allow of no redress and afford no ground 
of relief under any circumstances whatever. 

Consider the effect on the minds of men naturally coarse, cruel, 
and selfish, of the laws r which stdmit of no ground of relief. ‘ Such 
effect differs very little in kind from that produced by conditions 
under which women were in law, as well as in fact, the slaves of 
the men whom they called husbands. Under those conditions a 
woman was merely a chattel, a piece of goods, to be used or abused 
in any way most pleasing to her husband. Among the lower classes - 
in England to-day, and not in England only, the cruelties shown by 
the police reports to be regularly practised on defenceless women 
by the men who had sworn to protect and cherish them are the 
outcome of a similar belief. 

On the other hand, it is a well-attested fact that, in cases amongst 
the poorer classes where people enter into marital relations not 
legally bindiug, the women, as a general rule, receive better treat- 
ment. than is the case in a similar grade of society where the tie is 
a legalised one. “ All ! it’s easy to see the poor thing is his lawful 
wife, else he wouldn't dm v* to treat her so,” is an expression of an 
opinion not uncommon in such communities. 

Under laws which render the marriage bond indissoluble, or 
which make relief possible only in extreme cases, and then only for 
people who have means to sustain an expensive action, women will, 
and must be, by far the greatest sufferers, physically and morally. 
A woman’s dependence, her weakness, the disabilities maternity lays 
upon her, all tend to make physical suffering an inevitable conse- 
quence for her of an unfortunate marriage. But, as though her 
sufferings physically were not enough# she is made to suffer morally 
to a degree far greater than it is givon to a man to suffer. He may 
adopt clandestine methods of relief, and still retain; his position in 
society. She must not so much as leave the shelter (?) of her 
husband’s roof, on pain of becoming an outcast.. And saddest of all 
is the effect produced by the verdict of society ^L^er.bwn mind. 
By i£ she, is very often driven to become in actual the outcast 
from* purity society had wrongfully and cruelly acconn|^3 her. 

The laws, therefore, that, prevent criieltie^ di' 'tiiis character, by 
affording, relief from, bonds ^hic|i .hate degradation, do 

most to preserve themoral purity of ^ohien, and, through them, 
the moral purity of society as a whole. J kannie Lockett. 



POLAND AND THE “ QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.” 1 


Tmim; years ago, when people in England did not take so much 
interest in Continental affairs as now. there was at least one nation 
whose name was in everybody’s mouth. The heroism and the suffer- 
ings of the Poles, their tragic history, their indomitable vitality, 
roused the sympathy and admiration of all generous hearts, and 
several Englishmen travelled to Poland to witness the desperate 
struggle for freedom which was then going on there, and to study 
the* Polish question on the spot. Among them were such acute 
observers of national movements as Laurence Oliphant, Sutherland 
Kdwardsj and Bullock-Hall. The result of their investigations was 
a conviction that against such a power as Russia the Poles, with all 
their splendid valour and endurance, had no chance of success ; but 
they did full justice to the good qualities of the nation, its high cul- 
ture, its quick perception, and its passionate love of liberty. * In the 
general voice of sympathy that rose up from the English press there 
was but one discordant note — that of a writer in the Quarterly 
R’ Vii'w. And now, when in the midst of more absorbing interests 
Poland is almost forgotten, another writer in the same Jleviao 
revives tlie subject by making a violent onslaught on the unfortunate 
Poles, whom he calls political imbeciles and slaveholders, and 
declares to be so unlit for self-government that they will never 
recover their independence. J will not attempt to follow him in the 
dangerous path, of political prophecy ; but as the Russian view of 
the Polish question which has of late years been advocated with 
much skill and persistency by Madame Novikoff has now found in 
him, an English supporter, it may be useful here to point out the 
errors into, which, he has fallen, and at the same time to give a 
brief view of the leading facts of the past history of the Polish 
nation and of its present condition. 

The reviewer asserts that the Poles showed an utter want of 
political sagacity in refusing to. join Russia against Napoleon in 
1811, Political foresight, may "preseit ; no difficulty to a writer 
speculating on the destinies of nations ; but there is no quality more 
rare in tho practical work q{ poHtici^ of the. Worst political 

blunders in history 'were' which are among the 

1 Quarterly licritw, January 1890.* Article entitled “Alexander 1.* of Russia and 
llu* Volos.” 
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greatest and the post powerful. No one will accuse the English 
nation of political imbecility because by a fatal mistake in policy 
England lost her American colonies, or the French because they 
lushed ** with a light heart" into a war the result of which was the 
loss of two of their finest provinces. Nor is it by any means certain 
that the Poles were foolish and blind to the real interests of their 
country because they preferred to cast itr their lot with Napoleon 
lather than with Alexander I. The former was the greatest general 
of modem times, with a vast army whose victorious banners had 
passed resisfclosfily over nearly the whole continent of Europe, and 
which numbered among its best soldiers many thousands of Poles, 
whom Napoleon had always treated with marked favour. Alexander, 
on the other hand, had the reputation of being a political visionarj , 
with amiable theories of benevolent rule which the stronger minds 
of his Russian counsellois always prevented him from carrying into 
practice. He had made many promises to his Polish "friend and 
minister, Adam Czar tory ski but he had noyer done anything for the 
Poles, and lie was the descendant of a line of sovereigns who Lad 
betrayed Poland o>er and o\ev again, arid had finally seized the 
greater part of her territory. Both Napoleon and Alexander 
when they wanted the help of the Poles, strove to obtain it by 
offering to restore Ihem to iheir former independence. Napoleon 
deceived them ; would Alexander have been more trustworthy 
Like his" grandmother Catherine, though without her political gemus 
and strong character, Alexander showed, when not amusing himself 
with plans for the regeneration of the human race, a very keen sense 
of his own interests, and his astuteness and unscrupulousness in 
pursuing his objects gained him the appellation of “ un GrecduBas- 
Empire.” What would have happened if the Poles had accepted lus 
offers may be pretty safely inferred from the result of the establish- 
ment of a kingdom of Poland, with the Emperor of .Russia as its 
king, by the Congress of Vienna, in the first plpee Poland would 
have been devastated by Napoleons troops, and a war between 
Frenobmen and Poles, though it might have saved Moscow, would 
have produced such bloodshed and destruction in Poland to bring 
the country to the verge of ruin. After Napoleon^ r«tr#afc* Poland, 
or rather that small portion of it which was & fctegdom in 

1815, might have been given an autonomy ; but it, woftld* still have 
lieen under a Russian sovereign, who would haveiouad jfc impossible 
(as Was prayed by the history of the ? kingdom from its 

formation iur>i$15 to its extinction in? 1883) to 
at Warsaw Yrhile he governed despotically a* St^JP^^burg. 

given by the mfewer charge 

of therefore, nol 

much to tike point, a&dindeed i% & to understand how a 

nation can be politically incapable when it has governed itself for 
?ht centuries, during two of which it was one of ihe greatest 
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powers of Europe, extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea, with 
a territory larger than* France, and .with, a people famous for its 
statesmen and Then of letters, who when they sent a deputation to 
Paris to offer the Polish Crown to the I>ua d*A»jon, astonished the 
French by their wealth and their culture, 1 From her first establish- 
ment as a state in the ' tenth century Poland held $ position of 
exceptional danger* Occupying a vast plain which left her open to 
incessant incursions from the North, South, and East, and surrounded 
by warlike and aggressive races, she had to sustain more severe and 
continuous attacks than any other European nation, and it was only 
through the valour and ardent patriotibm of her people that fclio 
preserved her independence against her aggressors, and rose in 
1 he fourteenth century to a degree of prosperity and power acarceh 
surpassed by any of the Continental states of that time. This position 
she maintained for 250 years — from 1333 to 1587- during which 
period she was one of the freest countries in Europe. The funda- 
mental principle of all libei ty, that no man shall be imprisoned until 
convicted (netmnrm captimbivius ni^jax t triton), became the law o* 
Poland in 1 122 ; there was universal toleration of all religions, while 
Protestants and Jews wore being massacred or burnt in nearly all 
the ot fieri countries of the Continent, and the power of the sovereign 
u as as strictly limited as it is in England at the present day. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the prosperity of 
Poland, owing mainly to internal dissensions and the growth of he»» 
neighbours, gradually declined, but Sobicski. John Zamoyski. the 
(V, artery skis, and the Poniatowskis showed that she could still 
produce great warriors and statesmen, and the famous constitution 
of 179J, which Burke described as a glory to humanity, would no 
doubt have proved an effective remedy for the defects of the system 
of government in Poland if Catherine and Frederick William had not 
poured their troops into the country, immediately after the constitu 
rion was passed: by the Polish diet, in order to prevent its coming 
into force. 4 There was no doubt among the leading European 
Ministers who were members of the Congress of Vienna, at any rate, 
as to Poland being able again to play nn important part in the 
confraternity of European States, for Lord Castlereagh had it placed 
upon record briibe proceedings of the Congress that 4< the desire of 
liis court to see Im independent power, more or less considerable in 
extent, established in Poland under a distinct dynasty, and as jm 
intermediate between the three grieat monarchies, has uniformly 
been avowed," while 3?rin<$ MetterUach, speaking on, behalf * of the 
Emperor of AttaMa,' stated that /*tt©h'Oijly would the re-estahj#h- 
ment of an inde|iOnda^jfc a national Polish govern- 
ment, have completely aatrsfiad<th^ majesty, Jbut 

he would not even have regretted? sacrificfe hi order to 

1 Do Thou, Jfiatoria a in temporis, lib. 52. 

- Lock}, llntory of England tn the Eighteenth Century , vols. Sc vi. • 
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arrive at the salutary restoration o£ that ancient order of things.” 1 
Prince Talleyrand, too, said to the Emperor Alexander, “If your 
Majesty wishes to re-establish Poland in a complete state of inde- 
pendence, we are ready to support you.” 2 There could have been 
no question of political incapacity here! Castlereagh. Metternicli, 
mid TalleyraBd could certainly not have been ill favour of the recon- 
struction of Poland as an independent State unless they believed 
there were sufficient guarantees for the permanence of such an 
arrangement. And they must have had at their disposal special 
information which is not always accessible even to reviewers — though 
far bo it from me to suggest that reviewers are sometimes *hot so 
well informed as they should be. 

To judge of a nation by a single epoch of its history, and ignore 
the rest, is as illogical as it is unfair. Belgium is now one of the 
most orderly countries of Europe, though when it was proposed to 
give her a separate existence at the Congress of Vienna, it was 
objected that at a previous period of her history she was a group of 
free cities constantly at war with each other, and devastated by 
internal rebellion- What a pitiful spectacle was presented by 
Germany in the old days of the Confederation, with its petty 
princelings always lighting with each other, its political disorganisa- 
tion, its corrupt courts, its population devoid of all public spirit ! 
And who would accept as a type of the English nation the England 
of Charles TI., when the sovereign and members of Parliament 
accepted bribes from France, and English society was more dissolute 
and corrupt than almost any other civilised society in Europe? The 
same fallacy occurs in the statements which have been made as £o 
the relations between the nobles and the peasants in Poland. To 
call the . Polish nobles slaveholders is an absurd misuse of terms. 
Since the tenth century, though the old designation “slave” for a 
peasant' continued long after that period, there have been no slave- 
holders in any European country except Russia and Turkey. The 
institution of slavery, under which the owner of a peasant had 
absolute power of life and death over him, and could separate him 
from his family and sell him like a horse or a dog, 3 was, as civilisa- 
tion advanced, converted into that of serfdom, vander which the 
peasant could not be removed from the estate 6$ which he was 
born, and could not be forced to work for his fe&ster for more 
than a pertain number of days in the Week,; ^ThisJ ;th^ugh;;it led to 
greaV abuses, was evidently a mpeh more position for 

the jjfeasant than the previous one, under Whlc^ j^e N|ad no rights 

1’olan^ flouseol jicstv, I8<m. & 

2 -itffcmpP' potato xvnn/ S ;:: 

:{ ^i^btpiW:''iea:a€<C,by. n 2 1 practice among 

1 an&o wper*. Ip Busstfifc ^ fid' dcfeaiii#setvants, not even in 
families, bwt otre JMfefe xfeigritrt tile Empress Catherine Kussian 

landowners used to send pOaLSahts whom they could not dispose of in any other way 
to the Siberian mines for life, and peasants who complained of the ill-treatment of 
their masters were punished with the knout. 
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whatever. The institution of serfdom existed for many centuries in 
the greater part of Europe (the last remains of it were abolished in 
England in the sixteenth century, in Scotland in the eighteenth, 1 
and in Germany only after the revolutions of 1848) and it was 
always condemned by the more enlightened writers and preachers of 
all civilised countries and notably by those of Poland, pne of whose 
Icings, Stanislas Le&zcaynski, called by Trench writers u le philosophy 
bionfaisant,” was especially severe on the cruelty with which some 
of the Polish landowners Seated their serfs. Bub you cannot judge 
the acts of people in the eighteenth century by the political and 
social • canons of the nineteenth. In Poland, * as elsewhere, the 
abolition of serfdom was only a question of thne. Article 17 of the 
constitution of 1791 made all Polish citizens equal in the eyes of the 
law, and in 1793 Count Zamoyski and other large Polish landowners 
abolished the vorpfo and converted their serfs into tenants. Long 
before the emancipation of the serfs in Russia the Polish landowners 
of Lithuania (which, unlike the kingdom of Poland, was under the 
Russian law) asked permission of the government at St. Petersburg 
to liberate their sorts, aud this fact was recorded by the government 
itself in the circular which jt sent to the Russian nobles before 
the emancipation took place. 

The writer in the Qxmrtuhf on Poland, though he makes some very 
positive statements about that country, does not seem to bo acquainted 
either with its language or its people His amazing statement that 
the Poles ‘’have never produced an> one name eminent in art m 
letters" shows an utter ignorance not only of Polish literature, but 
of the chief schools of art on the Continent. He spells the well- 
known Polish names Czartoryski and Koscmszkn, C/artor/ski and 
Kosciusko; and he says that in the language of the upper classes a 
peasant is called a u chlop, meaning the dirt of the earth — the fact 
being that tfye word “ehlop’’ means peasant and nothing else, both 
in the language of the upper classes and in that of bho peasants 
themselves, and that philologists derive it from v ‘leb,” head, the 
original meaning of the word having been u head of 'the family/’ 
He is equally unfortunate in his supposition that the peasants, owing 
to the cruelty with which they were treated by their former masters, 
are indifferent to the fate of their country. Peasants in all countries 
are not as a rul& remarkable for patriotism ; their hard" and monoto- 
nous work leaves them no inclination to think of anything beyond 
the narrow circle of their daily lives. But the Polish peasant, when- 
ever he has had an opportunity of manifesting any political opinions 
at all, has always shown himself r a patriot. The little army of *4000 
men with which Kosciuszkh began his revolution in 1 794 was composed 

J Sec Act 15 Geo. III., cap. 2USYHI, Whereas, by the Statute Law 

of Scotland, as explained by the Qmc t c there, many colliers and 

coal- bearers and ^alters are in ft state of $w*tf OfrJabfcdatfe, bound to the colliern s 
and bait- works where they work foi life, transferable with the collieries and sult- 
woj \s, wi**R Midi original masters have no further use for them.” 
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<iit i roly of peasants aimid with scythes and the peasant sc) the men 
have buna conspicuous feature of all subsequent Polish indirections 
Their is no antagonism whatever between the peasants and the so 
called nobles whom they elect to the German and Prussian Parlia 
nu nts, notwithstanding the efforts of the Prussian officials to obtain 
the return of German candidates 5 mid ha all parts of Poland the 
pe isants unite with the othei classes of tM^eJiuIabion m steachlj 
usistmg the attempts of the governments under which they ar< 
placed to Itussify and Germanise them. And here it may bo n- 
markod that the ttfac in Poland of the term { * noble * for that pait of 
the population which possessed the franchise has led to much nus- 
< oncoption as legards the ancient system of government m Poland 
1 Yaotically that country was a fedeial republic, with local parliaments 
(sejmika) and an Imperial pailiainent (sejm), m wbjch the voteis 
were called 4 nobles and tlie pu-sidcnt was called a king The n um ber 
of nobles, or voleis, was oni sixth of the population -a franchise 
much lowoi than that which existed m England even after the hist 
Rf form Bill Th< “ nobh s ” comprised not only the great land- 
owners, but lawyeis, doctors, merchants, small yeomen cultivating 
their own patch ot land, and even innkeepers, and thou* class was 
constantly recruited fmn that of the ptasauts, who became “ nobles 
lor acts of braveiy in the field 01 for other public Services To 
icpresent tbe Polish nobles is a <asti,’ or as feudal lords to whom 
thoir vassals owed servici shows an utter misunderstanding ot tlie 
tacts of Polish history Tlieie was no feudalism m Polaud, anil 
peasants sometimes lose to tht highest ]>ositiou& m the state 
Kromer, “the Livj of Poland, though the son of a peasant 
became a bishop and a nimistu, and Yamcki, also a peasant, 
obtained such distinction by lus Latin poems that he was admitted 
to the Polish couit and crowned with a laurel wreath by Popi 
Clement VTI 

Turfaing from the Poland of the past to that of the present, we 
see a nation of 31 , “ 00,000 people, composed, fake* En gland , of 
various races, but with the same literniy language/ the same histor y, 
and, so far as can be asceitained fiom the spoken jmd written 
utterances of its people when they are able freely to express their 
thoughts, wrth the same political aspirations. f3ueb< a nation, 
however hopeless its present position may bo, is avfag^pr, that will 
have ho be reckoned within the European combination future, 

and it it not only idle, but unwise, to rake Up tlM^j^i^rs of a 
hun&ll years ago, without doing justice th tWtttjtfrl qualities, 
Poland for neftrjty.f seven home of 

apaid^thf Northern desppttnuS«*wh^ftoMs : ^0f European 
agstfnstthe attook^of l**b ariw^roUM^^aat. 

' , „ , . . '^jm QlEUjrVD. 

* The bomber cfeitkw fe&gl&d es&f year is 1500 , of Polish news- 

papers and other periodic ah, 300 



THE SOCIALIST AGITATION. 


Tr js felt by every student and every statesman, even by every one 
who reads the newspapers, that Socialism is “in the air.*' What iu' 
exactly mean by Socialism we do not perhaps plearly understand. Jt 
has, during its brief history of fifty years, run through so warn 
phases, that the name has become almost a model of ambiguity. But 
that some movement, vast, if protean and momentous, though inde- 
finite, is now passing like a great wave over the civilized world from 
St. Petersburg to Chicago is perfectly apparent to all. The Priin* 
Minister of our Consorvath e Government has began to feel it&»tom*. 
for he lately used words, which, when spoken by him, may be con- 
sidered significant. “We have looming before us,” ho said, “poh 
tical questions such as were never presented to the world to setth 
before . . . . the relations between oapitnl and labour.” In those 
words ljord Salisbury went to the root of the Socialist agitation. 

The upheavals of the year 1848 were at once the expression of a 
sharp disappointment and the beginning of a new era By the new er.i 
not moant changes in methods of government, but a great change in 
the attitude of thinking mon to social and poli tical problems Then 
had heeu previously many struggles, many experiments. Reforms 
which had been worked for and waited for as the harbingers of a 
golden age Of national life ended in simply altering the balance of 
class distinctions. Above all, the great labouring masses of Germany, 
France, and Great Britain found themselves compelled to labour still, 
amidst the old Wretchedness, ns hard as ever, with no mote hope ot 
material wealth than their fathers possessed before them. Million- 
aires not only continued to exist, hut actually increased in number. 
The proletariat remained by comparison poor and uneducated -thrift- 
less, hopeless— dragging out a dull existence amidst the whirr oi 
factory wheels and the uncertainties of the wage system. This 
spectacle pf%)ij$kt6d expectations, unoured miseries roused those who, 
especial^ Germany,* faced the Social question, to enter with fresh 

zeal upon the pl4i)roblem, in what dues a nation consist ? Wo shall 
not rightly unfas^tuhd wa see clearly that tbafyfiS at 

least one of yhfeb ifc asfcl and tries to anawei . 

In what does amafciOu Consist ? An Ancient 

idea was that a nation consists tjysfgpfo ape under one ruler, or 
commander, Or king, ruled b^r bim^^a rtisMy to “fight for him in his 
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battles. Ilis honour was their honour, and the upholding of that 
was ai once the main object and the main function of a nation’s life. In 
later times it came to be imagined that the very foundation of 
national life is the power of the people to make their own laws*. Tin* 
electors, or legislators, and those dependent upon them do, according 
to this view, constitute the' nation proper. This partly explains the 
enthusiasm with which men cast themselves into the turmoil of reform 
campaigns. They believed that a man was scarcely a man. was at 
any rate deprived of his very deepest right, so long as ho could not 
give his vote at the poll. But the continued misery of the mas-* s 
which remains scarce mitigated in America, France, and England by 
the very freest possible methods of government, made the old great 
questions imperative, Where is the life of a nation found ? Then 
arose the loud answer which rings through every dogma, and inspires 
every hope which most- Socialists possess. The workers are the nation. 
By this is meant, of course, the productive labourers, those who make 
the things we use and enjoy — our food, and clothing, and our house*. A 
nation has many functions, including the making of law<* which 
shall guide and protect its lalxmrers. The very heart of the nation - 
that which gives occasion and meaning to its laws, and in our day 
even to its army — is that all the various classes are supposed to be 
working together for the common weal in the production of national 
wealth. Laws do not create or sustain life, nor does united service < f 
a king of ‘itself maintain a people. That which preserves life is 
food, clothing, protection from the elements. In the production and 
consumption of these the life of the nation consists; and to produce 
them and to distribute them adequately the whole nation is necessaiv. 
This is the central principle of the Socialist system as it is in various 
ways promulgated by the various schools. Upon this its criticism of 
history is based ; upon tin’s its estimate of the value of the Christian 
religion ; upon this its lierce onslaught 011 the present industrial con 
dition of all civilized nations. From this its ethical ideals spring, 
and this gives character to the methods which, on all hai^ds, with such 
intemperate profusion, aro being proposed for mending' and ending 
th<? present complication. 

Viewing history from this standpoiui. Socialists maintain that the 
chief feature of tho nineteenth century is not its Wars or its changes 
of governments, but its industrial triumphs and its* ipidwtoial degra- 
dation. The invention of machinery and the application of «team- 
power have reduced nearly all forms of manufacture to one type — 
vb„ that of a huge factory, owned by a private firm, 'where hundreds 
and t^tt^ands of men and women labour iqt It would be 

quitewpdless to recount a hbrrbr and ah^e'by tracing the 

histonyP 0$ the Factory Agitation and the Fadtpty Laws. That 
history brings out one &C^Jfcbat< during those decades when England 
held an easy supremacy In the industrial world, and when capitalists 
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were making enormous fortunes, the hands ” were underpaid and 
over-worked to a degree which would fill even large employers with 
indignation to-day* We^aro aocitstcMed. to $peak of labour as a 
blessing and not a enisle* and agsert thi&StrfiM manual labour is a 
noble and honourable .catling. 4t fa, ifaweyer, uftdenfahle that the 
factory system has taken all love, ftH the personal 

and intellectual* eutr of ftaanal latfcWr, fcad Wit not only 

monotonous, but impeb&Onal, and, to say the least, unattractive, A 
greatei evil than this, the one evil upon which some Socialists insist 
most, is the disparity between the wage of the worker and the profits 
of the owner. It was to this subject that Karl Marx, in his book on 
“ Capital,” gave special attention, and in studying it he evolved his 
well-known theory of tfc surplus-value.’ All value, he maintains, all 
essential value, in any article,* comes from lha labour that is expended 
upon it. Tfefrthat labour, then, we must look. Now, if a man is 
able, during his, day of labour, to make enough of any article simply 
to keep himself and family and no more, it is evident that his master 
cm receive no return fiom that man's labour If, however, the man 
is able to make enough for himself and also enough to pay the 
mt< rest on his masters capital and the wear-and- tear of his tooK 
duel machinery, and something over and above to the master as wages 
lor his management of the concern, it is evident that his master maj 
In able, on this interest and this wages of management, to live com- 
ioitably, but he is not likely to make a collossal fortune Hence, 
we must conclude that in those factoncs where collossal fortunes are 
made, a large pait of a man s labour is spent m simply coining 
money and putting it giatis —not as inteiest, not as salary, but as 
t It ar unearned increment or pn>ht — into the master’s puise. This 
<U ir profit, which it is impossible to ball interest on capital invested, 
or toward for belf-dCmal and skill m management, but *whioh the 
master receives fiom the hands of a thousand toiling men and 
women-— this fa called by Marx <£ surplus- value.” Ho maintains 
that it is downright robbery which .thus builds up a huge estate. 
“ The restless, never-ending process of profit-making alone is what 
lie dims at. Thfa boundless greed after riches, this passionate chase 
after excJwige^talue is common to the capitalist and the miser, but 
while the jnfaer fa merely a capitalist gone mad, the capitalist is a 
lahonal *^ToW, in this matter of wage-labour, the labourer 

is at a great dfaa|Va& tage. He is not in a position to make a free 
contract*^ the law protects him he is at the mercy of 

the master }* fair Wjges what the master decrees m his 

market value ^ or hidf^ime, or no time, as 
Ills master decs^* that pa^t of the 

machinery wfeid^ fa tb distinguish it 

from the wheels, and upffl* 

Vol. 133. — No. 5. " 2 l 
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of capital must be expended. Ho w to reduce this proportion by the 
invention of new methods and the substitution of wheels for “ hands'* 
is one of the standing problems of the capitalist world. 

During the last forty or fifty years a further cause of misery and 
degradation has entered into the industrial world. This is i( uncer- 
tainty ” Inhere is such a thing US “ glorious uncertainty 9 * in a 
game, but in industry uncertainty is a fearful cause. To the work- 
man it means restlessness of mind and heart, a depressing wondoting 
whether his work will last six mouths, Or three months, or one 
month. He is paid nothing when out of work 5 his wage is kept low 
when he is at work. Accordingly he must be, or he ought ,to be, 
e\ or saving a few pence when he can against bad times. Ought to 
bo saving is the more accurate phrase, for few have the heart even 
to save. Uncertainty takes the pith out of a man and the light out 
of his happiest and best-paid hours. Low wages, when* steady, may 
»*mbitter a man against the indi\ Ldual master who M exploits 99 him, 
but even when wages are higher, if work comes only in guMs of 
intense labour, relieved by prolonged periods of idleness, uncertainty 
then embitters him against the woild. In the days of long hours 
and low wages the reformer's cry was for an extended franchise and 
co-operation. These have come, and have done something; hours 
are shorter and wages are higher. Hut uncertainty has stalked 
forth, and strikes, not the labourer only, but the master. Nameless 
and numberless arc the evils which result, both to capital and labour. 
Neither knows what a day or an Imur may bring forth. They love 
each other little more than of old, but they unite to look for .» 
common foe, and desire in common some great deliverer. Co- 
operation and the franchise are found less potent when possessed 
than they appeared when sf ill pursued. Deliverance is not there. 
Protection has been experienced ; endured a tfhile and trampled 
under foot. Deliverance is not there. It has become evident that 
the ctfrse of commercial depression is over-production* The supply 
exceeds the demand. This evil has been traced to th$ fierce com- 
petition winch rages between capitalists in different parts of the 
world. Competition keeps down both piofits and wages, and floods 
at the same time the markets with unsaleable goods, ^Competition, 
m its turn, has been traced to the system whiefy. jfa W is called 
capitalism, udder which all the capital of the* worl& is devoted 
to industry is in the possession of individual meni ( Th&Sify according 
to the Socialist doctrine, compete with one auoihe/^n e^foithig for 
their own behobf unfortunate mankind,, The^^&^^ind|viduals, 
may be estimable und worthy in the victims 

of the has to.bteei blessing. 

Compete they War-produce and 

fail to sell j foiling & CW 'j&op ‘production and pay off 

their labourers! Their mi&a^Sfe choice lies ever between starving 
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themselves and starving their employes. What wonder, Socialists 
exclaim, if they prefer the second alternative! Deliverance is 
there — somewhere there — where tfye ro^ta of the gigantic evil have 
been traced. , 

It is very important to notice that Socialism is first and above all 
a proposed method ot solving tins problem of capital* and labour 
which the present congestion of trade is forcing on onr notice. Sir 
Henry Maine has done valuable work by insisting that the great 
word«, which at times become public watchwords, should be clearly 
and tersely defined and shorn of all false glamour. In most telling 
paragraphs has he expounded the real essence and some of the 
attributes of that which awakens the enthusiasm of so many — viz., 
Democracy. “ Democracy,” he says, “ like monarchy, like aristocracy, 
is simply and only a form of government.” 1 Similarly, the word 
Socialism will lose much of its terror for some, possibly some of its 
my si ic attractiveness for others, when wo take it, at least for a tyue, 
to be simply a proposal concerning the relations of capital and 
labour. Ko doubt Socialism is defined in this way. and that by this 
school and that. ' No doubt you will find vast schemes and ideals 
drawn concerning that vague future which is to follow the inaugura- 
tion of Socialism, but these, for the most part, are the poetry of 
Socialism. No doubt, also, you vs ill find brave, bad language shouted 
out against various venerable institutions and customs not directly 
<onnected with capital and labour, but this is simply the mud which 
.some Socialists choose to throw. In the meantime, we must fix our 
minds on ike fact that Socialism contains as its deepest foundation a 
proposal concerning the relations of capital and labour. It is upon 
that problem that the Socialism of Western Europe has arisen. On 
this proposal,’ as their immediate aim, tho eflorts of all Socialist 
agitators aro concentrated, and from this, as from a very fountain of 
pn rity and eternal peace, untold blessings — physical, moral, intellectual, 
and mslhetic— -are expected to flow. The relations of capital and 
labour must be entirely reconstructed. This definite proposal is as 
one document expresses if, “ Thai Ihe production of wealth is to be 
rt gulafed by society in the common interest of all its members, The 
means of production, distribution, and exchange are to be declared 
treated as collective or common property .” 2 

Ono of the most judicious writers on Socialism puts the matter 
more caufcio^ly when he says, “ The essence of Socialism is this — It 
proposes that mduStry be Carried on % associated labourers jointly 
owning the me^^oi produ^om (land and capital). Whereas, 
industry is at^rislnt conducted \>p competing capitalists, 

served by wage labourers^ be carried on byasso- 

' . b- » » 

1 Maine’s Popular Government } pp. , 

i Programme oj the Social Denmratxow&ffiation, Articles o and 0 
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dated labour with a collective capital, end with a view to an equit- 
able system of distribntuHi*’' 1 , > 

It is necessary to rema^ thfitey^fc. attempt at definiteness 
which each of* On only 

one point’are we ^ i&^merely negative one 

that possession of capital cease. How 

capital is henceforth to be tdmkleWed A confusion of 

opposing voices arises from wrthhd Socialism $teeif 'With regard to 
that. The great aim is — first, to abolish nnaeftdnty from the 
industrial world by the possession and exercise of a perfect provision 
as to the demand for any artiole ; next, to abolish competition of a 
bad kind by restricting production to the limits of the demand thus 
foreseen, and then to distribute all profits equitably atnpngst all who 
have united in production. The practical problem Bw tberefoie, m 
this, whether, in the new order of things, it will be easier to forecast 
the demand — say, for copper, or for ostrich feathers* tfca* 1 & i* now > 
whether human nature will rise to that level of sdfp^Sficing dili- 
gence which the abolition of private competition wcnjld '■necessitate 
whether it is possible for a community or society to determine 
whatsis in each case an equitable distribution of profits. We can 
see “now why all attempts to set forth the Socialist schemes ih definite 
language must fail. The purely negative, the destructive aim is 
easily described. It is to abolish certain laws, customs, {«$ relation*, 
which sere in operation before our eyes, concrete facts with which w e 
are familiar. But the new order which is to rise where they have 
been* Collective capital nsed by society simply to supply the world s 
demands, makes two requirements which at present we are unable 


clearly to grasp. It requires, first, either an indefinite extension of tlio 
powers of the human intellect or an indefinite simplification of human 
life ‘to suit the present intellect ; secondly, an indefinite leap to an. in- 


definite height of ethical attainment which will make j 
rdginm^Ak diligent in working for the good of others, m 
attempting to take more than society allots as thefr'aq) 
of the good things of life. A scheme which required 
extensions of intellect and indefinite attainments oft 
out which the dreams of Socialism cannot be reatij 
course, hq. intelligibly defined. Although, th%«$ 
off thUOj. the system has much to say of 
slopr -iSogtobsto • eon only define ’destruction* 
that t evils of the present syhpm, 
the not' from 


m»o4» the new 
ojd^ustin nevei 
pd^ble portion 
jhad efinito 

a f*j- 


small Cit 


v "Sri rvy&vr - 

Kirktip** fnqm$hib> Socialism p 13 


mom 

fellsis to rum 
frighteoitsue&s,, 
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these are not economical but moral evils. Then the universal diligence 
and equity and unselfishness without which 1 Socialism must utterly 
fail, these are not echnom|oalj moml question that 

Socialism raises is not relations 

of capital and labour hat is hdftpg^$$sa than^the education of the 
human race. IJtuier what ccmditkmt will' tb«’&«&rt of man be least 
tempted to evil to good ? > Shat is the question 

truly Vast and Wrtby to raised; but the only practical and 
definite answer from these teachers is an economic one. Destroy the 
present relations of. Capital and labour, and substitute for them that 
vague* something called collective capital and joint production of 
wealth to ,me$t the world's demands. “ Op the basis,” says Mr. 
Thomas Kirkup, <c of a better economic order, Socialism aims at a 
more perfect realization of the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
than has been attained in any previous era of mankind.” 1 

It is very important to mark this further fact which we have now 
reached. *¥11110 Socialism means in the commercial world an eco- 
nomic reorganisation proceeding from the abolition ot individualist 
capitalism, in the ethical world it means moral regeneration and the 
abolition of all selfishness, from all social, and especially from all 
commercial life. This direct and frank recognition of the feet that 
political and economical relations are founded on the moral law is a 
matter for deep thankfulness. At the same time, this close associa- 
tion of ethical with economical ideas which we find so remarkable in 
the Socialist movement is a prolific source of confusion, as well as a 
powerful cause, of attraction to many minds. Ordinarily, indeed, we 
find that the various Socialist schools are divided and classified 
according to their views of the ultimate forms w hich the State ought 
to assume. But that method of classification is of much less import- 
ance than another which should take as its basis the views of 
Socialist agitators concerning the moral regeneration of map. This 
question hag, drawn a deep line of distinction and broken up the 
world of Socialism into two portions. Although some men and 
women hover from the one portion to the other, yet their hovering 
arises 'firoWj^Sqnal confusion caused by the dazsling beauty of the 
ideala learned to cherish. In spite of these individual 

yagaritoa tff : Wfcswu^* ar& profoundly distinct and antagonistic to 
one anc^l#t4^^ one school consists of tho§e who think that the 
eoonomitsai'^^^»on can only follow upon the moral regeneration. 
The pf .those- whot J>elieve that the moral 
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away and treated by law as impossible can only result from a pro- 
longed period of preparation and a radical transform alien of human 
character as a whole. They do not seek to minimize the loftiness of 
their ideal. Bather do they seek to use for their purpose the 
teachings of Christ Himself, and mpke bold, on the one hand, to raise 
their ideal to the level of that teaching, arid# on the other hand, to 
assert, that, when their ideal Socialist state is actually bruit upon the 
earth His law will be fulfilled. They mhke no assertions about the 
exact stages through which the social life of man must pass. One 
of themselves has wisely said, “ About the future it is unwise to 
dogmatize.” 1 But they are optimists concerning mankind. , Pessi- 
mism they trace to ignorance of history. They, at least, hope that 
the Socialist theory is not too high for human nature.^ Therefore 
do they labour with good heart diligently in season and even out of 
season, discreetly and even indiscreetly. They believe in laying the 
foundations of the Socialist state deep in the reformed heart of man. 
Accordingly, they decry the ordinary ideals of English life ; tlx \ 
heap contempt and invective upon our present life of lawless and 
intensely selfish competition ; they argue against every law and every 
custom which seems to exalt the material o\er the spiritual, or 1<> 
exalt business immorality over the laws of righteousness, or to e\alt 
the spirit of mammon to a higher throne than the spirit of Christ 
These men may have no \ ery definite conceptions of what that 
transformed industrialism will be. Tuu cannot plan out history. 
A priori. But for them it means tiie absence of certain very great 
evils which they see around them non, all too evident and all too 
terrible, and the presence of such purity in the human heart, and 
such peaco in human life as only the Sermon on the Mount has 
portrayed. It is impossible to argue against the Socialism of such 
prophets. To maintain that it will mean the subversion of property, 
the death of freedom, the end of human progress, to maintain any 
definite argument based on economics against this indefinite dream, 
is mere folly. Of the real conditions of society and law, of human 
character and conduct, of the very meaning of property and freedom 
and progress in that Socialist, or rather Christian elysium we know 
as little as they do themselves. So far, however, as the Christian 
Socialists aim at influencing the heart of man now, using that grand 
ideal to lead and lure us on to nobility of aim and humility of life, 
so far as they agitate for the removal of definite' tarings in our 
political and industrial* system, so far as they work? fdr'tbe emanci- 
pation nf the modem world from its hideous edoiftimgof dollars, so 
far the men of -the. Christian ehupoh are, tf a italic, with them. 
Newly every word they say we can say, and Wk every definite 
advance they makte or attempt to'mnke in the improvement of our 

* KHkap, p. », » ibid., p. go. 

* 8 hnglm<#z iaem< jsy JSMwaro t arpe-ntn 
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social life, we must try to keep at their side step for step and stroke 
for stroke. 

It is evident that if this Socialism, sometimes catling itself Christian, 
could only absorb all other kinds df Would not only bo 

a force of immense power in ^estroyin^ many evils in our present 
industrial and social' life, but would &lso be the death of that other 
Socialism, the spread of which from year to year in Europe is bringing 
terror to many Hearts. ‘*$his other Socialism believes that the moral 
regeneration of man would follow upon that drastic and final 
economical reorganization which it proposes. It calls itself scientific, 
evol urtionary, revolutionary — anything which will convey to the 
mind of the hearer an impression of great ftisight, great thorough- 
ness, and irresistible earnestness. This is the Socialism of which, as 
has been said, we hear most* in the newspapers. .Although incur 
country its numbers are not great, we must take account, on the one 
hand, of the striking work which in other countries it has already 
accomplished, and of the strong and w ell-directed endeavours it is 
making to extend itself in Great Britain. Us good soil is the i \er- 
increasing discontent of those whom it calls the proletariat ; its good 
seed is the desire for national comfort and for share in the profits of 
Lab jur The soil is being diligently worked and the seed is 
scattered broadcast. Its grand opportunity is the mighty wave of 
Democracy, which is awakening the vast industrial populations to a 
consciousness of tin ir power and their wrongs. Revolutionary 
Socialism, as it frankly calls itself, is therefore an intluence to be 
nrkoned with. It has slain a Czar and attack* d an Emperor. It 
has made Bismarck tremble, and filled the citizens of America with 
ruthless rage. It caused the Communistic horrors in Paris in I s * 71, 
and it fostered the inconsequent sputteringsof passion which startled 
London in more recent days. In England this movement is con- 
ducted by one or two Societies which differ from each oilier only in 
unimportant matters of detail. They comprise some very able men, 
who work for this cause with great perseverance and at considerable 
self-sacrifice. They send lecturers round the country to promulgate 
tlieir doctrines and establish branches of the parent societies where v» r 
they can find a few sympathizers. 

These Revolutionary Socialists are for the most part, wfe might 
almost Say, altogether in their conception of knmanity, Materialists. 
Karl the Uibst powerful exponent of their economical doctrine, 
said, in 1&75* )#itb me thfc ideal is nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the hdm&n mind, and translated Into powers of 
thought.” * effect, then* for fchc4e meh tbe mind and 'moral nature 
of man are sittiply and solely material forces produced 

through the labour of the tfc the lu\v$ of evolution. 

Man is what his circumstances Rut him in circumstances 

1 Capital, p. 30. 
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which plau* a premium on selfishness and.giepd, and he will become 
flourishingly selfish «ad greedy, f’ufc him in circumstances which 
:mplj, and dcmsstidi sel&^ratat loving regard for the welfare 
ot others, end ler I he $$nt^l b^ ant tti ft& as add forthwith love his 
neighbour a* •himself.' Englishman, 

thus . , . . “ Social^* the Canter 

< nmjwtitvm, which is Consuming the vitals the iron law by 

winch wages are redtoed to starvation ptuht, Wft thus the greater 
part of cmlised mankind is condemned to perpetual slavery and the 
lemainder degraded in other ways physical!^, , taoratty, and intel- 
lectually. The craving for wealth .... fortppe mating as to end 
m life .... would "die of inanition since it would be impossible 
for any being to make a fortune. Men would bO driven to the 
cultivation of higher intellectual announce the lower yv^re effectually 
lemoved from their grasp’” 1 I am not aware that an^ cancer has 
been yet rooted out by the administration 6£ w’ Mi)w« But the 
confusion of the surgical analogy only illustrates the confusion of 
the ethical forecast. The same enormous draught upon creduhH is 
made with even more clearness by a foreign writer. r< In this way,” 
he says, “ will die whole problem of freedom be c oIved : natural laws 
will be ascertained by scientific discovery, and the knowledge of 
them will be universally diffused among the masses. Natural laws 
being thus recognized by every man for himself, ho can pot hut obey 
them, for they are the laws also of his own nature j and' the need for 
political organization, administration, and legislation will at once 
disappear .” 1 Only reconstitute Society, only take the capital atvay 
from capitalists and promise the labourers the fnll reward of their 
labour, only announce to mankind as they listen in hushed awe to 
the new gospel that Society demands labour “ from each fbsordiug 
to Ms faculty,” that Society “ will piovtde for each according* tp his 
need*” agd lo 1 human nature itself so long depraved will pass'np to 
the purity of the new era. No man will compete for hand, 

nor aim at low ambitions ; the miser and the die off 

at once, and only the generous and loyal and free Wjfy'dniib their 
brows and clench their fists to serve their As a 

Scottish. Free Church Divine said recently ooncwiajt^P^lsStoiver- 
sality of Noah’s Flood, so we may s£y of tb&J the 

thing wil] not bear stating.” But at the same to see 

that intern, who hold these views cont!ermtig,^p^^^^^ must 
beliitw^J^t ithe main thing to be as 

quta^^JBChS^e* * ht %h|h hu. ! 'nm, and 

th* <&&&'&£ >aew ; rnivhsjtanmfe >ia*ni^tM. win the 


* raVufim qnfttoA m 


article "So 


system and 


rift the JSnrtfelopffdin Jh ttanmea p 216 
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inaugurate, the Socialist era* , There is so need for waiting apart 

from the want of. th? 8trolu g 

enough -sword, 

they thftt 

eelfirii. <igM*attfe ft* th^^o^-^akes, 

mustth® emhn^^te^., .Forte U&ttsrt he met with foroW;' :|fLwg-Vo ice 
of Parliamer^^ajld b£ gutted then crushing <matems t^h^ te met 
with yrushin^isg isla^pn, if the strength of arjnfed numbers chnkl bo 
gained: te^ratetrord xuust 'meet the sword. In -any ®teyforce 
must .be. ’h^^th-force,}, s6 that the new a gS of, iinselftsbnesa may 
be haflitened^dlM$ of universal greed may pass. away. As 
a ma t ter . SodnUsto in Eng&nd and elsewhere 

are it* Will : take long hy, ordinary methods of 

graduaflhh1f^^9)imhht and solid preparation to win. the world to 
Socialism..*Q.'5?h?y' would fain see the grand eonsumrttaiid'n in their 
own day^juid.-aro therefore prepared to adopt any expedient which 
promises- te hteten its advent. 

It may be well to verify this assertion by referring to the actual 
words,of.,.proipinerit Socialists in England. First, we shall take an 
extract from Mrs. Besant’s little l;cok on Modern Socialism. In 
discussing., the. methods of Socialists for securing their aims that 
vigoi'Oui ^riter; : advocates the use of the arm of the- lajy.l.^Mrs. 
Besant deiscribes (in 1886) Mr. Bradlaughs “Land CultivatiohBill ” 
as “ the firstattempt to move in the right direction,” and then, pro- 
ceeds thus,;. “ If the Bill passed, a large area of land would be 
natkwi^lted;n® x ^ y ear “ ; SttMx an Act followed up by others .taking 
over attend let on building leases as they run ouf. prebably 
paying te’ the present landlords for life, the original ground -rfinth, 
making th$ Lapd Tax an adequate rent paid to the State, taking 
back whyput- compensation all common lands that have been Stolen, 
breakings Bp th^. Mg estates by crashing taxation ; steps like these, 
if tek$&„ I *(itlh Sufficient rapidity, may effect a complete Land 
EeroluJ^^^'fmut violence [!] and establish Socialism so far as the 
ownership,^ ,sa|ional agents is concerned*” 1 

<glance at some remarks mS.de by Socialists in 
direct the use of what even Mrs. Bezant would call 

violenced^J^mi^ithoqt surprise that we discover how heartily 
they of friw enlhn^ticftjly they 

of “ fourteen or fifteen 

forces” in England, bbld|3r^t mfe ^^f^ws ^ ji^oeseary' to shed 
» Mu m^%etol'sm, p 40. 
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blood to overthrow the present system, it will be better to fight for 
i( than to put up with the present miseries.” 1 At the some meet- 
ing, Mr. William. Morris* the poet, praised the Commune, and Mrs. 
Marx Aveling, daughter of Kart Mtux, &&I, “They might perhaps 
hopo that the battle, ^ohld begaibefl Without .bhwKlshed. For her 
part, she thought that wfts impossible ; butdn^lw that they might 
avoid bloodshed as much as possible, it was-tt^oesSe^that they should 
organize and educate thfemsdves." 3 ’ , * , 

Or. Aveling puts the case- with the same fearlessness as his wife. 
“ We preach class warfare,” he says. “ We hope it may not be a 
warfare pi bullets and steel, but if >it is class warfare evusn this, 
nl.is ! is possible. It is a warfare of ’the labour class against the 
capitalist class. In the past, there has been no sach battle without 
bloodshed. I only hope that this freedom of the labour class, that has 
certainly to come, may be brought about by reason and argument. 
But it will have to be brought about.” 4 That ist pretty clear 
advocacy of bloodshed and rapine. Throughout references 
which even the leading writers of this school make to the sanguinary 
struggles that have taken place in other lands there is the well- 
understood assumption that only thus can the aims of Socialists he 
realized. Regret they do express at the necessity, but at the same 
time full determination to do anything even to the shedding of 
blood which necessity may lay upon them. When Mr. MoirK, 
some time ago lectured in Edinburgh, he is reported to liavc 
sketched the present condition of industrialism, and then the condi- 
tion which it will assume in the Socialist age. “The transition ” he 
passed over before his Edinburgh audience. It was well. With 
many men the trying time is the transition. When the old is totter- 
ing to its fall, when the new seems to be rising, with all the glory of 
untested promises clothing its fresh forms, ’then we see what moral 
stuff men are made of. The Revolutionary Socialists have antici- 


pated fate and disclosed the methods they count on adopting when 
the possibility of using them occurs. 

The fact that men of education allow themselves ^ 0 / believe that 
wrong can be the parent of right, that fbreo can bring •pCfkCO, and 
bloodshed usher in an age of social life is a strange.,. ^b^oomenon , 
and humbling to the human intellect. The trdth^t\£$i^istBntly 
ignored that a man’s doings which are really of his 

immediate aims me more powerful in moulding than 

the more distant ideal for which ho flatter* 4» 'Working. 

The same' thing is true of commn wtiee' ^put before 

them tile hbpeof a Socialistic Wgimmity star and a 

source of blessing* -But att,the tfrlae, goes dream, all tlm 

blessing fVottt the t&fon dyes tjp the present and 

* .Mice, ‘ ’ *nui., t. e. 

* * The CHiWtf Capital, p. 176. 
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say, the law of life, at present, is war, a duel A Voutran<e between 
classes and masses ; fight, therefore, wrestle with flesh and blood now , 
and you will rule principalities and powers hereafter. Unutterable 
and inevitable disappointment lies before ; t|» jp&eiS who imagine that 
m this sense the first step proposed td be talked Is a step upward. If 
their immediate "desires 'and guiding aims as to a revolution weie 
ever realised 'thhy wtrifld 'waken. one fine rooming to behold thera- 
v Ives standing with red nwords in their hands, looking with gnm 
faces upon the mins of all that long ages had with difficulty pro- 
duced — hopeless, helpless, degraded. Then would tho Socialist 
dream the wonderfhl dream of a national industrial life, wheiom 
pure hearts hod clean hands and faces radiaht with love are a per- 
petual possession and joy, unsullied by greed, vanish and l>e for- 
gotten, Swords red with the blood of Revolution can never open 
the gates of a human Paradise, No ! methods mould men mou* 
than distant aims. And when one writer, quoting Karl Marx, will) out 
acknowledgment, says thal “ 'True Socialism recognizes that foico is 
Hit* midwife of progress, an essential means, though not the < ml, ’ 
he forgets that thus force is made the immediate end upon which for 
lears and years the mind of “ true Socialists ” must beco* ceutratcd 
The result of making this “essential means’’ an immediate end 
of life can only be the brutalizing of the unhappy people who 
pursue it. 

If the ethical standpoint aud the political aims of Itevolutionaiy 
Socialism are thus defective and mil, no less so are the ideals of life 
which they set before the masses to whom they preach. We must 
remember that these men ha\e all given np failh in tho Christian 
religion. For them tho hope of another life is a puerile fantasj , 
pleasing enough when all the world was young aud gods seemed to 
live with men, but now it must be forgotten. Earth is the onl> 
heaven We can ever en joy. This brief life is all the chance we hai e 
to fill to the brim and drain to the dregs the sweet cup of existence 
Hence their true and sincere pity for the multitudes who live and die 
with only a cup of bitlfemess in their hands from the cradle to the 
grave. emancipate this crushed-down humanity, to hush with 
sweet pfOflrifeea the long, low wail which seems from all the ages to 
swell a&d'faii on their listening ears, to make men happy now, to 
give them 'theta something to eat and something to drink, some- 
thing wherewithal to be merry, for to-morrow they die, that is to 
Socialists a •'Writable religton. Socialism has been described as being 
“ in religh5i|^^i^tec t by which is meant the recognition 

of Social ^highest end an a aim.* 1 'This 
heaven will Bwattlfltiifid when 'id! ..k«Is' life ijy&atetial oqmforfc. 

“ When the ihaferial welfare? ’<f£ M the great object of 

the organization of dll,” 2 — t! whc^$'j|jM < .& -their' belly, who mind 
1 Bax, p. 81 * s Contempouv y Socialism, byKac, p. 12, 
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A repetition, 

, may be said 

Thqftgh a 


eaithlv things.” It is here that one of the deadliest influences of 

jf! r 1 ! 

find it im^ie & iftfeU **?&"* 

upon the character* of the modem wom* 4 * Is ( ^ 
on a mighty scale, if the history of %cut«^ 
to ham begun in a fair garden andendedw^ 
poet with the glowing tongue of William Mon 
of the future, and fred the sensuous from fyl th$. 
gratification from every trace of brutality^ yet 
experience of that future as it has been man’s eg 
that to ajm only at physical comfort and sensuous 
the finest, to redeem them, sanctify them jpm *P 
become their slave. Here, therefore, Revolutionary, 
has nothing nobler to present than a sublimated f 
is doing an incalculable injury to the thought and 
of those Whom it reaches and influences. 
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These are ve# opposite prepossessions by which an historian may 
be infttlenoe^, hx\ approaching the subject of a war, in which his 
country has M^SBgfcged, On the one han<3, if he prides himself 
on hiif ^Sriopfin^e may consider it his doty to contend that in every 
struggle thh right has always been cn the side of his own nation, 
and that &Sr (adversaries have always been the aggressors and wrong- 
doers instance of this tendency in ancient times could 

hardly be $5>wS,d thin in the work of the Roman historian Livy, who, 
as has been. welt said, .would have us lielieve that the Romans con- 
quered the whole world in self-defence. Among modem historians, 
it may be remarked that French a riters are peculiarly liable to fall 
into this fault, and to impair the value of their narratives by a deter- 
mination fo/proVe their own country alwaj s in the right in every w ar. 
Even advanced Liberals and Republicans strangely seem to think it 
their duty to vindicate the most unjust aggtessions of the wont 
and most unscrupulous despots of former times. It cannot with 
justice b& asserted that this has been the besetting sm of English 
authors t» * anything like the same extent. Tlieie have been, of 
course, writers of this class among us, but hardly any historians of 
distinction have thought it necessary to display their patriotism m 
this (K^ftCwhat absurd fashion. English writers, as a rule, have 
deeweddt their duty carefully to consider all that can be said on the 
side opposed to that of their own country, and their feult has been 
rather of. the opposite nature to that alu ady mentioned as charac- 
teristic ^^Ifbriich. * 

In tdmany wars the common opinion of Englishmen of the 
present^yj^ten does their ancestors a great injustice! But feu, 
even G&,Mai £* cheated persons, have any idea that at least a reason- 
able made out for Edward I. in his dealings with 

Scotlsao^^pi^J^a^i% df Englishmen seem to pink it a positive 
merit to against their own count#, and, as Mr. 

Freetdawj^^p|^^|^^&n%nu|* without a hearing the 

part %wjoft , Under the. greatest and 

noblest mpm 

Again, mm pop lu war with fiance 

as an unscrupulous aggreasfett England, caused by 

an unjust claim of Edward III. for the French croVra. They are 
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ontuely ignorant of what is nevertheless an incontestable fact, that 
Eilwaid was forced into the war againt his will by repeated aggres- 
sions on the part of the Jfi^rch king, and that; his claim to the throne 
ot Tiance was in no sprt the 'cause t|te war, bet was merely 

employed as a serviceable weapon after it had begun. It is true that 
in oilier cases .English historians have been disposed to defend wars 
which have been unjust, but it cannot be charged* against them that 
tin y have at all uniformly done so. The*eUagatk>hv rijneh may with 
much truth bo alleged against the public opinion ef thft> country is, 
that it is somewhat capricious in its judgment of past wars, that it 
both condemns and approves on insufficient grounds, and that a 
m oie thorough investigation would, in many cases, reverse its deci- 
sions It is purposed in this paper to illustrate the troth of this 
is'.ertion by some cases within the present century. The events Which 
will be dealt with have all, more or less, been made matter of poli- 
tical controversy; but the subject will not be treated of from a merely 
puty point of view. The present writer has nO wfah *to conceal 
tin. fact that his sympathies are strongly on flip Liberal side, but he 
does not therefore contend that Ins own party have always been in 
the right On the contrary, it will be found that he will, in the 
case of one of the modern wais of which he proposes to treat, have 
stiongly to condemn the action of a Liberal government and to vin- 
dicate the criticisms of a Conservative Opposition; while in attathoi 
instance, though the conduct he defends had the support Of a majo- 
nty of the Liberal party of the time.it was nevertheless strongly 
condemned by the advanced section with whom he«is generally m 
nost agreement. 

The first of the series of events which it is here proposed to treat 
of is the part played by England in conjunction with Trance in Sup- 
poitujg Belgium against Holland ui 18 32 The revolt of the Belgians 
against the arrangement of the Congress of Vienna in 18lG, which 
had set up a United Kingdom of the Netherlands, was a direct 
i < suit of the French revolution of July, 1830. It is by noibeans so 
certain, as is generally assumed, that the Belgians hhd .Sufficient 
grievances to justify their insurrection. The union of alKfhe pro- 
\ mces under one government was the object most ardently desired by 
the patriots of the sixteenth century, and it was un<|ue|^!«mfely a 
misfortune that when two kindred people, so had 

at length been joined in one State, they could) lm 

together. One, of the most enlightened and fer-jm^ M^^^ Selgian 
Liberals, M. da Laveiaye, regards the le|^t^^^^P^buntries 
as equally <fie*ftroua to both, Thd govejttime^id-i%^^Mt#0range, 
between 181# and l88$^had mideulbjt^Ify b<^n with too 

much regard for th§ fe&a their domin- 

ions, but them is Y dtrt»ihfy :^|$buad 3&r , bfcargidjjSf thorn with gross 
oppression, and Cohere is every reason to believe that the evils com- 
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plained of might have been removed by a less desperate remedy than 
that of rebellion. But be this as it may, if the wrongs of the Belgians 
were so great as to justify a recourse to arms, they certainly ought 
to have been able to secure-their liberties without") ceding the help 
of foreign Powers ; for the population of' Belgium was then, as it is 
now, considerably greater than that Of Holland, and there was no 
such striking difference of race or civilization between the two as to 
afford any reason why they should not have been a fair match for 
each other, main ‘for man. Surely, then, the chances ought to have 
been decidedly in favour of j the more numerous people, if they 
were really fighting for the. liberty of their country against foreign 
oppressors, who could certainly not crush them by overwhelming 
numbers. And yet it seemed to be admitted on all hands thal, 
if the combatants Were left to themselves, the Dutch would get the 
best of it, a fact which gives strong reason for believing that the 
icvolt was not, fts it has been commonly regarded, the unanimous 
uprising of a justly aggrieved nation, but rather the work oi an 
energetic faction. Under these circumstance*- a policy of nou-iutor- 
\ ration was surely the right course for foreign Powers in general, 
and for England in particular. If she had an interest m the 
matter, it was in maintaining the union of the Netherlands, which 
bad been largely her own work, and which had been devised m 
18J5 as a bulwark against French aggression. There would have 
been no justification wliatover for interfiling to uphold this an an fo- 
ment by force against the will of the Belgians; but no more was 
there any ground for assisting the latter against an enemy inferior 
in number to themselves. It is painful for a Liberal to have to admit 
that his political opponehts took a nificli more sensible view of the 
question than his own party. 

The Tory Ministry of the Duke of Wellington, which had been in 
power in, the early stages of the Belgian revolution, had not inter- 
fered in the matter otherwise than by peaceful negotiations. Their 
own sympathies were on the Dutch side, but they had rightly 
rejected a request of the king of Holland for the assistance of British 
troops, A3ttd after they quittod office at the close of 18-30, they still 
strongly maintained the position, that the combatants should be 
allowed fcp fight out their own quarrel without foreign interference. 
It is difficult to fifes why such a view deserves to be stigmatized as 
utterly a$rfidou$t Und wanting ih humanity, as it is even by so 
impartial «ngt an, historian as Mr, Spencer Walpole. He 

seems ho wtfN^^ relative strength, of Holland and Belgium 

were and Poland, whereas the Power 

which is rep*&§0&$Qd jta dfifepdfeless was actually 

the superior in population. France on the 

Belgian side cannot fee r t :'i^feniflij^;V-(j|'^p^“ disinterested and 
unselfish motives, and if England tvas ho step in at all, it might 
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with goad reason have been, to cry “hands off” to her ambitions 


neighbour. There was, however, no reason whatever why England 
should meddle at all in the question. If f<?ur millions of Belgians 
could not efft$ri!P deliver t&ega^lyes from the tyranny 

of three JsiWx, surely, 1 wilifa pf Frenchmen 

t hi own the j itfor tSukh Q^ftt 4» l jBftt«^ |8ered as satis- 
factorily tE 'jstdti ac&ibowfvejp, fjjipvern- 

ment of L6ro Grey. 'They pined heartily wrai JFn$S§a ; in adopting 
measures of coercion against ITolland, and .$ declaration of 

war, resorted in November 1832 to the t^onwou^f^jqst measure 
of laying an embargo on oil Latch vessels in ^uglb^gOrtS., .Every 
tiue Liberal must blush to think that such a waat^^^rs^e pn the 
properly o'f a friendly nation, which had done'us ^jrfeeng, Received 
the support of the whole "of the reforming paj^ ) o^|(ji 1 tjo}b r and 
that it was left to Conservatives to denounce it as i^f^fflpved. This 
could hardly have been the case twenty years later, Wap?} tjbe voice 
of the peace and non-intervention section of the ^iboj^papty, led 
by Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobdon, would certainly ha^hgfcg rawed in 
vigorous opposition. And in our own day, if any Jnbei^d, Govern- 
ment could so utterly forget its principles as to imitpfo the Whigs 
of 1832, we may be sure that the caustic humour. of, ( ^JWjlfrid 
Lawson would be in its happiest vein in dealing' ^^kdtry 
meanness of such an attack on the property of private?' individuals 


belonging to a nation with which we woie nominally 'at nepea. It 
is to bo Observed that the Conservative Opposition of the |ime by no 
means held tho doctrine which has often been propounded,^/ (heir 
party of late years, that it is the duty of patriots always to support, 
or at least not to actively oppose, the foreign polity th^fenvem- 
ment in office. On the contrary, they energetically d^«j*8^d the 
action of the Ministry in regard to Belgian affairs, and w|j|j£j£ far 
as to draw up an address to the King of JloHandJ'i^crl^g^ih of 
their sympathy and their disapproval of the attack Oh w^otopei-ty 
of his subjects. They were certainly fully justified in^fp^ doing, 
though they were of course denounced by ^helr k |d'^mri B s as 
unpatriotic, just as Mr. Gladstone was for opposing l|^>||ga<jon&- 
fields foreign policy in 1878, * 

From the 'Dutch war of 1832 we may pass the 

Chinese* w& of 1840. Like the formed the lpfcfev rk of 

a I ii'&bsl 'Gnyfsfhmcnt anfTepposed by the 

fortd^#, Jfa# our 




deserves dtt th&i 


: Itch, mtaiy imtars oikl speakers 
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in this country for the exalted wisdom and morality of its anti-opium 
legislation* It is very doubtful whether the attempt to exclude 
altogether from a county & drug inKabitanis 

could under the 

endeavour h KfUtiW ][ How- 

ever this ' Vvais ; 

as great its England 1 o 

have adopted' ^M^^hrls pf : ^rcia&^gamst Ohinit to compel Her to 
admit the " "feEicT English’ guilty 

of such unjlis^^;]^^. 'hSh^het;?' ifae charge, was no doubt brought 
against the' 1 '^^(ii^^WxSatry by the Opposition in the House of 
Commoxtsv'^ character and spirit of that Opposition 

were by such as to entitle accusations proceeding from 

themth impl|pfecoKMence. They were in the habit of assailing 
with th& uttnCS^ virulence every action of the Government, good or 
bad, and no^part bf its, proceedings were more furiously denounced 
than the ju^fc&hd liberal policy pursued towards Ireland. It is only 
fair, therefore, to look with considerable caution on charges coming 
from such^a quarter, and to hear what the Government had to say in 
defence of their conduct before condemning it. Strange to say this 
act of <^mcddn^^]hstice has been neglected by most writers of our 
time in ^tteAtihg of wliat they are pleased to call the Opium War. 
While they repeat without the least misgiving the furious denuncia- 
tions of the Opposition speakers, not one of them appears to have so 
much as/tooked at the brilliant and able speech delivered in defence 
of the Hinistiy by its most gifted member, the historian Macaulay. 
If they they would see that he entirely repudiates on the part 
nf the Oo^ermuent the least intention of forcing opium upon the 
Chi ndSe^: that * he quite agrees that such a policy would be both 
absur^^^d^wldkod,; lind deserving of the severest, censure, and thus 
ex p^S^e#^Mmfelf : <c If the Emperor’s officers seized every chest of 
the forbidden drug we had no right to complain.” “But ” he goes 
on to Gift,}** we had a right to complain when they imprisoned 
our ihnafeiLi Countrymen and insulted our sovereign in the per- 
son of 'hjsfp ^t^resentative. s> In truth the measures taken by the 
Ohines^r&hlh^ritics on this occasion were of a character that 
no ; latav© $mfc up with from another for 

a momei^^^ 'befog the egge, a$ is, p^ten stated, 

that ' law , a|ain$fc 

them, t that we would 
have ne^er ‘foe 

&$<i ari^ted 

no proof against^n^ 

them the accusation was obviously absurd." This in itself would, by 
Vol. 133. — No. 5. 2 M 
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all ilu la as of nations, ha\u afforded grouuds lor demanding repara- 
tion, but lurther outrages followed. In a drunken brawl between 
vatlois of various nationalities, in which Americans were chiefly con- 
tomed, a Chinese was killed, It was ^utterly impossibh cither to 
is ( ortam the name or the nationality of the slayer. The Chinese 
t 'ommissionee insisted upon a British subject being deli vert d up to 
afler death ; and when Captain Elliot, the English representative, 
l.io-t justly refused to surrender an innocent man to a death of tor- 
tun , fresh outrages were committed. An English gentleman was 
luibarouslj mutilated ; the wells were poisoned in the vicinity of the 
Euglis-h settlement, aqd I/ascar seamen belonging to British* Vessels 
ncre murdered. Can any one. who does not condemn alt war on 
principle, deny that England had ample grounds to justify hostility s 
igamM? Cluua ? If the actual mmder of the subjects of a countr\ 
without redress, does not gi\e reason for exacting reparation In 
■urns, nothing does; and surely it will not be contended that we 
wcie not equally responsible for the safety of the lives of Lascars 
ot Englishmen, all alike being our fr How-subjects. It must se< m 
strange, then fore, that many who by no means profess extieim 
penc* principles, ha\ e been in the habit of condemning tho (Turn si 
war of 1840 a*, esptciall} iniquitous, and it will be evident how 
entirely inaccurate it h to desenbe it as the “ Opium War.” But the 
most conclusive answer to th<- charge that we made war on the 
Chinese to compel tin m to admit opium is to be found in the ten ns 
of the treaty which closed the war in 1842. Though the hostilities 
had been entirely m favout of England/and she had ifc in her powei 
to exact what terms she pleased, no demand whatever was made foi 
the legislation of the opium trade, and the subject was not even 
mentioned in the treaty. How in the face of this can the accusa- 
tion, frequently made, be repeated with common fairness P The 
-econd Chinese war, which followed the first at an interval of fifteen 
vtars, has, if possible, been more vehemently censured than tin 
former one, and it naturally falls oe*t under review. But Vfon 
passing on to tieat of it we must briefly notice a European war 
in which England was engaged in the interval. It woul4 be impos 
siblo in this place to treat fully of the Crimean war, which & a subjei t 
of too groat importance for a portion of an article^ ji is doubt tn! 
how far it fells under tho head of the wars papu 

is specially concerned—namely, those about which opinion in general, 
and Liberal opinion in particular, appear ty ho at the 

present clay. It is true that the war wm * almost the 

whole nation at the time; bpt it w is pmbahle Majority of 

Liberals wottlci now atgree'ift donlcimning it.^ however, well 

worthy of remark, that to the pr&e^iu^ instance a war which 

could only be f consistently obhdemned on ultra-peace principles, was 
denounced by many who by no means professed to be opposed to nil 
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wars ; in the present case a war, against which there was a strong 
case to be made, was only condemned by the peace party. If. was 
admitted, oven by the supporters of the war, that Russia had done 
ns directly no wrong and .had no intention of dbing nSr any wrong. 
And no oiio questions that in the dissolution of empire 

the interests ofl^EnglanS/wOnid Wve been efibetiy^y^afoguarded by 
such an arrangementeas was proposed by th^ Emperor Nicholas to 
Sir G . HU Seymour. 1 But then it was contended thatit was our duty 
to defend Turkey against unjust aggression There might have been 
some reason in this if tile word 4 ‘ Turkey ?r bad the same significa- 
tion as* England .Otr.France— -that is to say, if itpncludedall flic inha- 
bitants of the country comprised under the name. But, in fact, the 
interests of Turkey meant simply the interests of the dominant race 
of oppressors, and what was called kC Russian aggression v — ij., a 
demand for the protectorate of the Christians, was really in the 
interests of the majority of the populations inhabiting the regions 
named “ Turkey n on the. map. It was this misleading use 
language which led the* English people to imagine that in making 
war on Russia they were resisting oppression, instead of, as was the 
actual case, 1 maintaining a system of the most * abominable tyranny 
which existed, on the face of the earth. 

Not long after the close of the Crimean war, the Chinese war of 
1 850 broke out. Tills originated from a collision between the British 
and Chinese authorities at Canton, arising out. of the seizure by the 
Chinese of /a .vessel, called the Arrow, bearing the British flag. The 
pretext Wasthat one of the. crew was a pirate, but even so, according 
U\ the terras of the treaty, they had no right to take him out of an 
English §hip .without communicating with the representative of the 
English Government. And still less had they a right to detain the 
whole; Crew, and, as appears to have been the case (though there was 
some conflict of evidence on this point), to haul down the British flag. 
T 1 ten* can, be n 0 doubt that Sir John Bowring, the English commissioner 
at OantoDjYW&s fully justified in demanding redress from the Chine.se 
aiithoritiojpftig the gross outrage that had been committed. We may 
he quite sore that if the offenders had been Russians instead of 
Chinese, ; public 'opinion in England would have been unanimous in 
dmmtndiug:^ ^trict^ reparation. . The Chinese, however, could not be 
brought satisfaction. It was some days , before 

they wmldi eyfeiy release- the; : men against whom they bremght no 
charge, ;of reprisals that they con- 
sented to' giv^iy^ no evidence in 

support of English 

law must the^ofd^blbe when'^the 

men were sent 

ring had most rightly demanded* tha$ all the pro- 

ceedings of the Chinese from Tirst to last had been in flagrant vio- 
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laiion of tin* treaty of 181*2, the British representative deemed the 
occasion a proper one for demanding the fulfilment of another article 
of t hat treaty which had been systematically evaded, giving the right 
of direct access to the Chinese authorities at Canton. If the Chinese 
had really been desirous of a fair settlement they would have at once 
assented to this request, by the granting of which it is obvious future 
misunderstandings would have been rendered much less likely, leaving 
out of sight the fact that they were in honour bound to keep to their 
sol tun n engagements, though the very ideaof expecting the most elemen- 
iarv good faith from the Chinese was ridiculed by those in this country 
who were continually^ praising their exalted morality, on tins'* opium 
question. Failing to obtain either the fulfilment of this stipulation, 
or any apology for the outrage committed, Sir J. Bowring determined 
to resort to hostilities, and the forts at the mouth of the Canton river 
were attacked and destroyed. Of course there was room for differ* 
('nee among fair-minded men as to whether the wrong which had been 
unquestionably done as by the Chinese furnished a sufficient ground 
for recourse to the extreme remedy of force. * War is so terrible that 
it requires the clearest necessity to justify it, and the peace party in 
England, represented by Mr. Oobden and Mr. Bright, were perfectly 
consistent with their principles in expressing strong disapproval of the 
proceedings of Sir John Bowring, though they were certainly rather 
unfair in the violence of their attacks, on one who had been an old 
comrade of theirs in the battle for free trade and other reforms, and 
who had. had considerable sympathy with their views on peace anil 
non-intervention. They were undoubtedly too hasty in denying that 
he could have had any possible grounds for his action. But what 
can be said of the conduct of the Tory party, who had been the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the Crimean war, when we $nd them 
rivalling their former antagonists of the Manchester school . in the 
vehemence of their denunciations of the proceedings at Canton ? Jl 
is utterly impossible to defend the consistency of those who. so spoke 
and acted. H the Crimean war were justifiable, the Chinese war 
was much more so. Russia had done us no direct wrong whatever ; 
China unquestionably had. If we were bound to resent an attack 
on the barbarian tyranny of Turkey, we were surely much more bound 
to punish an outrage on the sanctity of our own Jag. The language 
of Conservative writers and speakers on this spbject.can only be pro- 
nounced hypocritical when compared with the general : opinions of 
their party on questions of peace and war. Theyi^&pted the very 
style of denunciation of war and its horrors whic^hfjy had been in 
the habit of ridiculing when employed by and his fol- 

lowers* and mingled with talk; of this character th# ihbst absurd pane- 
gyrics on the virtues of /the "Chinese C6ve$ ament. Speaker after 
speaker in the House of Commons described the Emperor of China 
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as the patriarchal ruler of a contented people, though it was a notorious 
fact that this contented people were in rebellion in all quarters 
against, their paternal government, the mildness and clemency of 
which had been displayed by the execution of over 100,000 persons 
in the neighbourhood of Canton alone. Of course this wa* 
no reason for making war on China if she had done ns no wrong; 
but it was a fair and effective retort on the Ministerial side to 
the arguments of the Opposition, grounded on the iniquity of 
attacking so happy and peaceful a people under such an excellent, 
government as the Chinese. And curiously enough when irresistible 
proof \\*is brought forward of such amiable little eccentricities on the 
part of these models of virtue an poisoning bread and water, 
ottering rewards for British heads, waylaying a, postal steamer and 
torturing the crew to death, these paragons of perfection were 
excused as being savages who knew no better, an assertion which 
was equally false with the former praises of their superior morality 
as compared to ours. To represent 1 lie war of 185(5-58 as a. clear 
case of injustice on our part is utterly unfair. We certainly had by 
all the laws of nations a strong ground of complaint against China ; 
as to whether there was sufficient reason for hostilities, there may 
perhaps be room for some difference of opinion. For to fully justify 
n war, it seems to be necessary for the nation which enters upon it to 
ask not merely whether it lias a good technical case, but whether 
the war will or will not cure more evils than it. will cause. Many a 
war which would satisfy the former test, could Jtardh stand the 
latter. There is no doubt that England had a very strong case 
against the United States in the affair of the Trent, and one which, 
by the ordinary rules of international law, would have furnished 
ample ground for war if satisfaction had been refused. But 
considering the enormous evils which would have followed the 
triumph of the slave-owners in the American civil war, it may 
well be questioned whether the wrong which England had received 
gave sufficient justification for an intervention which must practically 
have been on their behalf. Now it may with confidence be asserted 
that our Chinese wars, which are so often represented as peculiarly 
iniquitous.- will stand both tests better than most other wars of 
modern times. In the one we are now considering, England had, 
as in the former one, a clear technical case, and it was certainly 
vindicated by 1 its results. At the expense of very little bloodshed 
indeed, not 'amounting in all to half the number of lives squandered 
in a simple battle, of the, Crimean war, it opened a wide gate of 
intercourse wifcd >0hina for Europeans, and; forced the Chinese 
to behave to foreigners with . decency. A There ca&; be 

little doubt that England had^ ^hfe&itted to the affront offered 
her in 1850, in no long time there- 'Would have been massacres 
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of Europeans on a large scale in every part of China, so that war 
could not have been avoided in the end, and many more lives would 
have been sacrificed than was actually the case. 

A word may be added on the connection of the second Chiuese 
war with the-, opitun question. It will be evident from what has 
been said ,as to the cause of the war, that whether it was good 
or bad, it liad certainly nothing to do- With' opium. The fact, 
however, that in the treaty negotiated by .Lord Elgin in J 858, 
a provision was for the first time made for the.? legalization of the 
trade, has furnished the only plausible -ground 1 , 1 ^asserting that 
it was forced by England upon China. Before,' however, this 
accusation can be substantiated, it must be shovra that this point 
was insisted upon as an essential condition of peace by the English 
negotiators, and conceded reluctantly and under . pressure by the 
Chinese. Neither of these was the case. Lord Elgin did, it is true, 
carry with him instructions to ascertain if the Chinese Government 
would remove its prohibition of the opium traffic; bath® was in no 
way ordered to press this point peremptorily if the Chinese objected 
to it. The coudition which was insisted on’ as essential on the 
British side was the residence of an Ambassador at 1 Pekin, and 
while the Chinese made great difficulties about- acceding to this, 
they raised no objection whatever to the legalization of the trade in 
opinm, but, since they had found it impossible to stop. the traffic, 
were willing enough to derive a revenue from the admission of 


the article at. a high duty. It. is thus evident that -the charge 
so frequently and with such strong language brought against our 
action in this particular is a mere calumny, though most who are in 
the habit of advancing it have no doubt done so sincerely and 
with the best intentions. England has had sins enough Wanswer 
for iu her dealings with other nations, especially •those. irif&jior in 
civilization to herself; but in her relations with Clttba.rijhe has 
certainly been substantially in the light, if judged by th^ drdinury 


rules of international law. The scope of this papefjmight be 
extended much further; hut it is to be hoped that; good reasons 
have been given for questioning the current opinions'qf'jthe day on 
the subject of the wars Of the present century wHich|have been 
passed under review ^ , • . - 



UNIONISTS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

W ere we to admit. that the respective Parliaments had the moral 
right .and leg^lpower to pass and carry out the Act of Union 
between England ,’and Ireland, it would not* follow that even tho 
principles of that, measure, or the whole system of government in 
Ireland have since been, or are. now being, carried on in accordance 
with the acknowledged and practised methods of Constitutionalism. 

It is often asked why we want Home Rule, and why we are not 
contented with tho same privileges as Englishmen ; while too often 
it is too fallaciously assumed that in point of government we are on 
au equal footing with them, enjoying the same rights, advantages. 
and laws, under the same Constitution. In truth we enjoy very few 
of the advantages or privileges of the British Constitution, and asv 
seldom ruled in accordance with its principles. As a matter of fact 
it would .be infinitely more difficult to point out when we wore con- 
stitutionally governed than when we were not ! 

Now. there are two great and essential pillars upon which rest I lie 
very foundations of the British Constitution and the liberties of 
England. These are : the unlimited control of the national affairs 
by tlie people, through their freely elected representatives in Parlia- 
ment ; ’and their own dispensation of justice, through tho popular 
and uncontrolled trial by jury. These have been regarded with awe 
and. reverence, even during England's periodic convulsions of tyranny. 
They have weathered usurpation. They have become venerably by 
age, and, I may say, adamantine by usage and' consent. Vet. in 
Ireland the. oue has completely vanished, the other has been transient, 
and has-pcgbdically disappeared before the wand of despotism — in 
spite of, the, most solemn and the most binding treaty stipulating its 
preservation. These are facts, incontrovertible, as I shall prove 
beyond question.*, j , *- * 

Sir James Stepheti in bis Com'miUaries declares that all the great 
Acts .pharta assert, two “ rights and liberties ” 

which he of “.permanent safeguards,” 

provided pareteetvation of .all tha^-rest, 

and these he 

leges of Parliaffieffife.^j(»)i!;Th^ 'l^l^-imcceatjpbUed dis^j^qti of 
the law in the ordinary courts 'df IJall&m cafts>.these “ the 
two direct guarantees of civil Liberty,” * 
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Now let, ns take these two great safeguards of all our rights and 
liberties, and see how we stand in Ireland. The same great judge 
tells us that the true excellence of the British Government consists 
in the fact, that all the parts of the legislature: the Crown, tin* 
herds, and the Commons — form a mutual check upon each other, 
and that the law must stand as it now does, unless all will agree to 
alter it. So it has been in England since the Revolution. There- 
fore all the- rights and liberties of Englishmen asserted and claimed 
at that period (in the Bill of Rights) could hot since have bemi 
alrered without the consent of these three. But no established law 
can bo altered, w ithout the expressed consent of a majority of the 
House of Commons, and owing to the preponderance .of English 
representatives in that House, this consent can be obtained inde- 
pendent of either Irish or Scotch members, or of both combined. 
.Likewise any law upon which the English people are intent, can be 
added to the Statute-book by their bringing sufficient pressure to 
bear upon their representatives. Hence a majority of English 
members can invariably, by their own strength alone, defeat or puss 
a measure affecting not only English interests, but also Irish and 
Scotch. But the majority existing on the suffrage and pleasure of 
its English constituents, to whom it is amenable, it may safely b»- 
said that no law can be altered or passed without its being agreeable 
<0 the greater portion of the English people. Thus it is we have 
the jurist's ‘‘source” of law's being the recognition by the State. 

Moreover the now settled rule which provides that the sovereign 
cannot act except through the ministry, and that the ministry can only 
exist on the support of 1 ho majority of* the Commons in reality placed 
the control of the executive in the hands of a majority of the elected 
representatives of the people, who are again themselves controlled by 
a majority of the people. Thus, in so far as England is concerned, 
t lie conventions of the Constitution, to use the language of Pro- 
fessor Dicey, have one ultimate object — namely, to secure that 
Parliament, or the* Cabinet indirectly appointed by Parliament, shall 
in the long run carry out the will of that power, which in England 
is the true political sovereign of the State — the majority, of Hu* 
electors; for, as he says truly, * f The essential thing is that the 
ministry, should obey the House as representing the nation.” 

This is unquestionably the case in England, and 'hence it is that, 
the Crown and the Lords must yield to the will bf the Commons 
whenever the latter body distinctly represent* tle will of the English 
nation. Macaulay, in. a very remarkable essay on 

Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution, points ontiaafesiiice that groat 
♦vent the Commons have really been the paramontifepower in tin* 
State,' having at times appointed and remold ministers, declared 
war and concluded .peace. VHo ^ombinatiori, lib asserts, of the King 
and the Lords has been able to resist the Lower House backed by 
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its constituents. Three or four times the sovereign. has been .able to 
break the force of an Opposition by dissolving the Parliament. But 
if that experiment should fail, he says, and if the people should be 
of the same mind with their representatives the sovereign would 
“ clearly have no course left but to yield, to abdicate, or to light/* 
The Lords are also impotent in the face of a majority of the 
( Wimons hacked by the people, for the Crown is constitutionally 
entitled to outvote the Upper House by the creation of new peers, 
and its submission to the will of the nation has been admitted by 
Hu* Lords themselves, as for instance by Lord Derby in 1846, when 
opposing the Corn Importation Bill in the House of Lords. On that 
occasion, he said : “My lords, if I know anything of the constitu- 
tional value of this House, it is to interpose a salutary obstacle to 
rash and inconsiderate legislation ; if is to protect tin* people from 
1 he consequences of their own imprudence. It mar has- been tin- 
course of this House to resist a continued and deliberately-expressed 
public opinion. Your lordships ahruj/a have bowed, and ohm;}* 
/ri/I lmt\ to the expression of such an opinion ; but it is yours to 
cheek hasty legislation leading to irreparable evils " (Hansard, vol. 86, 
{>. I17~j). The submission of the Lords to the will of the nation is 
further laid down by such acknowledged writers on the Constitution 
as Bagehot, Creasy, Dicey, and Macaulay. 

But. again, the majority in the Commons may be stripped of their 
power by the Crown if their views are contrary to those of the nation, 
as was done on two notable occasions, when in 1781 Pitt was 
called upon to take the reins of Government by George the Third, in 
the teeth of a large majority in t lie Commons, and upon a dissolution 
he was returned by the electorate. And, again, in I8*>1, when Peel 
and Wellington took office at the instigation of William the Fourth 
against the will of the Commons, but upon an appeal the people pro- 
nounced against them. These contests, as Professor Dicey points 
mir, establish the sovereignty of the nation over that of the legis- 
lature. Thus it will be seen that the British Constitution \ests 
the Government of the people in the people themselves, to bo 
carried on for their own benefit and advantage, and at their own 
discretion. 

Now, how has it been with [reland ? Why the very reverse ! Not- 
only have all our laws been altered in spite of anr protestations ; but 
1 venture, to* say that up to the present the approval of the majority 
of the members has v been sufficient to mar any Irish measure and 
insure its wreckage in the British House of Commons. For when, 
may I ask, was a measure proposed by the Irish members and sup- 
ported by the vast majority of them passed into law ? But worse than 
all ! How many metres have been forced upon the Irish nation in 
the very teeth of an unrelenting opposition of both the people and 
thrir representatives. Indeed, Mr. Balfour bragged*on more than 
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one occasion that the Jubilee Coercion Act had been carried through 
tin House of Commons by u triumphant majorities, ’ and that it was 
now unquestionably k< the law of tho laud.” But were uot thes^ 
mnjoutns composed of members irresponsible inasmuch as Ireland 
was concerned, and were they not voting in deliberate opposition to 
the wishes of the vast majority of the Irish nation and the Irish 
members ? Indeed, what has been so violently Unconstitutional is 
that the Ashes’' or demands of tbe Irish people, expressed through 
their representatives in Parliament have been so seldom taken into 
account or consideration since the Union in what is supposed to he 
the People's House. * 

Yet Burke tells us» distinctly m his PrihttU DUtcrnttfite, that the 
House of Commons should be considered as u a control, issuing 
immediately from the people ; *" that it should be made to bear soim 
stamp of their c< actual disposition;” that -and these are significant 
words — “it would be an evil more natural and tolerable that the 
11 oust* of Commons should be infected with every epidemical phronsy 
of the people, as this would indicate some consanguinity, some 
sympathy of natrne with their constituents, than that they should 
m all cases be wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings ol 
the people out ot doors Ifoi he says, that by this want of sym- 
pathy with the bulk of the people they would cease to be flu 
House of Commons, vrhoso *‘\iitue, spirit, and essence," consists in 
being “the express image of the feelings of the nation;” and lu* 
further holds that it is not coustituird to be a control vpon tin 
people, which ho described as a ino^t penniunt > doctrine, but as u u 
contiol for the people ’ H< depicN it as an " an no turn 1 ” ami 
‘ monstrous" stale of things in the Constitution, to have the House 
of Commons full of confidence, and Hie nation plunged in despair; 
and when it is m the utmost harmony with ministers whom the 
people regard with the utmost abhorrence ; or when in all disputes 
between tbe people and the admin istiation, it presumes against the 
people. Y.et does not every one of those symptoms represent tin 
constant and continued attitude of the British House of Commons to 
the Irish people ,J Fs it then not an ‘‘unnatural and fhonstrous 
state of things that exists and has existed For the past S$g$jtty-eight 
\ ears in the Government of Ireland, ’ ' 


Thus it may bo seen that the first “ right/* awrt&d ‘far Judge 
Stephen as a ptr moment safeguard of all our others, $ defied us in 
Ireland, and in the first and principal of tho 'A# govern- 
ment Wt* are wmonstitafeionally treated j ? 

by ^ dispensation 

tit* justice, according to 
known ISW&i wnsferhctlon of evidence 
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is “by far the most indispensable 99 of the direct guarantees of civil 
liberty ; and his opinion as to its denial is ominous. 

“ Nor can the subjects/' lie writes, u of any State be reckoned to 
enjoy a real freedom, where this condition is not found, ^both in its 
judicial institutions, and in their constant exercise. 

The interpretation of these definitions of conr$e, r trial by jury, 
which he further describes as “the fundamental privilege” of the 
British nation, tod which he boasted had “survived, the* shocks of 
every revolution, and in the (worst timfes had been the standing record 
of primeval liberty*” He moreover avows that, in spite of the 
infringements made on this right by the “ pretended ” jurisdiction 
of the Star-Chamber, it wo.uld be “ impossible ” — after the bold 
reformers of 1641 had “ lopped off that unsightly excrescence ” from 
the Constitution— to prevent a criminal charge passing through tho 
usual legal course of investigation, first by a grand jury, and llien 
in open Court by a petty one. 

Blackstone, in his Commentaries, writes most emphatically on the 
importance— one might almost say sanctity — of this first of all 
privileges. In criminal cases, ho says, this important right should 
be exercised without deviation, since in time of “ difficulty and 
danger ” more is to be feared from the violence and partiality of 
judges appointed by the Crown iri suits between the king and the 
subject, than under ordinary circumstances. Therefore, ho says, the 
law has wisely placed this strong and two-fold barrier of a present- 
ment and trial by jury between the liberties of the subject and the 
prerogative of the Crown. Without this, lie alleges, judges might 
imprison any man obnoxious to a Government, while he solemnly 
concludes : “ The liberties of England cannot but subsist so long as 
this palladium remains sacred and inviolate, not only from all open 
attacks, which none will he so hardy as ; to make, but also from all 
secret, m&chinations which may sap and undermine it.” 

Lord Coke's estimate of this great and old foundation of English 
liberty is quite as pronounced as Hal lam's. He says that as the 
gold-fin^.vyiU not let the least crumb of gold escape him, owing to 
the exc^ll^hcy of the metal, so ought the learned reader not pass 
a any ,df this law in respect of the excellency of the matter.” 

It is aih '{imtitntion coeval with the birth of English liberty? and 


dates fxxgtri ^ Tl^ reign, when assizes,, were first held. The 
clause^'^jeSfia%> ; in Magna Charta, Hallam describes as “tho 
essential", elaiuseif/^ Or^sy,/ns u the crowning* glories ” of . that great 
Act, firfst . three . words as “ worth all 

the V\ • . ■ -vl/'U' - * ’ : 

-'trials j^lreacly . ailwied. to) 

which once ' Jtury.. a 

general verdiefc^-r^^^^ . rifat«rfimn : .<if criminal# itiftticc 


; .of; justice 


being in the hands of the.pf ople : to ; Imh qf all freedom. 
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long as that system were preserved he said there could not be any 
tyranny, for the people would not execute tyrannical laws upon 
themselves. But whenever it is lost, said this great lawyer, “liberty 
must fall along with it, because the sword of justice falls into the 
hands of men who, hmveecr independent, have no common interest with 
the mass of the people.” * But are not the interests of those who 
wmld the sword of justice in Ireland diametrically opposed to the 
inti ‘rests of * the vast masses of the Irish people? 

Judge Stephen, in his Commentaries on the independence of 
judges, says that it i« deserving of “particular remark. ‘For, he* 
says, that one “main preservation of the public liberty" rests 'upon 
the fact of the judicial* power being vested in a peculiar body of 
men. That this judicial power must have a “distinct and separate 
existence," and that those who wield it, though nominated by the 
(Town, must “not be removable at its pleasure.” His opinion on a 
system such as is earned on in Ireland is clear and deliberate, and 
deserves the grave consideration of our Unionist friends. “ Public 
liberty ," he says, “ cannot st/hsisf tony in any State , unless the admin- 
istration of common justice be. rendered secure from the improper 
influence of the executive power.” 

But while in England, trial by jury has been preserved intact, 
since Strafford lost his head, and Laud perished in like manner, how 
lias it fared in Ireland? How often has it been entirely abolished ? 
Vet. according to the authorities I have cited, it should be a per- 
manent, inviolable, and inalienable right, claimed and demanded as 
such, in all the great bulwarks of the constitution, and sworn to bo 
preserved by the sovereign in the coronation oath ! Why is it not 
at the present moment in “criminal" cases of a political tinge 
entirely discarded, and its functions vested in the persons of hire- 
ling magistrates, dependent upon the will of the executive, and 
consequently, liable to intimidation, and open to corruption? Yet 
in the most remote periods of English history such would not bo 
tolerated. Bracton, five centuries before Blaekstone penned his 
Commentaries declared that the evrm and pares were u necessarily ” 
the judges in all cases of life, limb, crime, &c. The king Coulcl not. 
decide for then he would have been both prosecutor amp judge ; 
“ neither eovjtd his justices , for they represent him ” ButlfrKat arc 
Mr. Balfour's removables in the present day, when fdrsoothlwe arc 
told we are constitutionally governed ? Have notisome of tile tactics 
■ >f the “pretended” jurisdiction of “that ‘ 

the Star chamber, been revived w hiie trial' by. hlllbf^fi ^spensod 

with? ^ ’*>/., .. 

Yet'^^ot all this a deliberate;*^ the 

Act. ef^pkion* ?* v - For did not the second Act provide 

for the succession of the Crown as “ UmJted afM Settled, .according 
to the existing Ismh? while again, the Eighth Article declared that 
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“all laws’’ existing at tlic time of the Union were to remain the 
same in each country. Did not these clauses, moreover, guarantee 
us the same rights, liberties, and laws as Englishmen ? That the 
Union was to place us on an equal footing with Englishmen, 1 shall 
show beyond all possibility of doubt. 

Pitt, in his ninth resolution, laid before the English House of 
Commons in response to the King's message, regarding the Union, 
most distinctly stated that the Government entertained a firm per- 
suasion that a complete union between the two countries would 
prove beneficial, if “founded on equal and liberal principle on the 
xutiUajrii y of laws constitution and Government, and on a sense of 
mutual interests and affections.” Here thf*i one member of the 
English House “ cheerfully ” voted for this address, “ wishing 
sincerely to grant to Ireland a full participation in all British 
privileges and advantages.’’ 

Again, in the Irish Parliament, Lord Cornwallis on closing the 
Session on June 1, 1790, used almost similar words to those <»f 
Pitt, in reference to the Act of Union, which had been rejected by 
the Irish Parliament.' He said it was to be established by the con- 
sent of both Legislatures, “founded on equal and liberal principles, 
on the similar if// of laws, constitution, and government, and on a 
sense of mutual interests and affections.*' Castlereagh, on delivering 
a message from the Lord-Lieutenant to the Irish Parliament on the 
bill of February, JbOO, regarding the passing of the Union, >$aid it was 
to “give to both countries a full and unrest real participation in 
their mutual advantages of commerce and constitution *’ ; and the 
address of both Houses, in reply to this message, expressed their 
confidence that they would by this Act, ** decidedly secure the pre- 
servation of our liberties. ” And once more, on the passing of the 
Act, Lord Cornwallis, in his speech from the throne, said the two 
peoples would be united into one kingdom, “ /nvtuted hit the ,s(h;n 

These sentiments are remarkably perceptible in the early Irish 
legislation in the United Parliament for some time after the Union. 
For instance, in the proceedings in connection with Emmett’*, 
abortive rebellion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (the JiigJ.it H 011 . 
Henry Addington) expressed his extreme regret at being obliged to 
introduce repressive measures, and nothing would induce him to do 
so, he said, but the fact of its being u a dangerous and traitorous 
insurrection intended directly against the State/’ which he freely 
admitted, could be the only ground that “ would justify a proposition 
for narrowing the liberty of the, subject or trenching in any degree 
upon the principles of the Constitution ” He further declared he 
did not propose* to $:ive even the Lord-Lieutenant the power of super- 
seding by martial' W, the- operation of the civil code, and though 
intending to further propose a motion to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
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Act, it would enable persons arrested to be C£ tried by the ordinary 
process of the law.” Yet English 'statesmen require no rebellion in 
our day to suspend trial Tby jury, and thereby dispense with the 
ordinary process of the law ! 

Thus we have seen so far that the two first, chief, fundamental 
and permanent princples of the Constitution have been incessantly 
violated in Ireland, and this entirely at variance with the spirit in 
which the Act of Union was conceived and carried. Next let us take 
the third great right, which is the surest guarantee of the preservation 
of the two first, namely, the right to carry arms. , 

This right is claimed and secured in Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights, and is, therefore, an inalienable right under the Constitution, 
while its preservation is guaranteed again in the coronation oath, as 
one of the law's and customs of the laud. We have seen how the 
Dean of St. Asaph regarded it, and how lie advised the subject io 
.ivail of it not only in theory, but practice. Judge Stephen, under 
tin* bead of •• personal rights” in his Commentaries, avows that the 
subject has a w ‘ right " to carry such arms as are proper for his 
defence. Not only is it declared by statute, he admits, but if is a 
public allowance of *• the natural right qf resistance and self-preserva- 
tion when the sanction of society and laws are insufficient to restrain 
the violence of oppression/' 

The importance of this right is far greater than we might think at 
first sight. For, let us for an instant suppose that the Legislature 
became so tyrannical that they chose to abolish' the Constitution, os 
•Tits done in Ireland, and as Judge Stephen liolds they have a perfect 
right and power to do ; and that the Commons, with about the same 
authority as they had when they passed the Septennial Act-, appointed 
themselves members for life, where is the remedy for the people? 
The Commons, with the Crown, have complete control over, the army 
so long as they pass the Mutiny Act. The Lords, under such circum- 
st jliiccs, might stand by the people, but with the latter unarmed they 
would be powerless. Macaulay tells us, when treating on ( thi^ subject, 
that the rulers in every form of government stand in soih^^^ bf the 
people, the fear of resistance and the sense of shame even 

the most despotic rulers ; and he adds,' significantly, lid 

these preserves the freedom of the most democrat|c>cppiMt|^||0^ from 
the encroachments of tlfeir annual and _ 

Remove this sense of fear and you Teave//tb^b the 

mercy and mil of their rulers, with the sure 
ments Uberfcy become precedents^ 

soon : ? Why 

oar aejpjmtftfo of til# ' . 

In , Imperial 

ParliamentV"ife’‘ir^ttdW6li' ^paaftefl by tbe 

Irish Parliament *ln 1706 T'Eis ha<3, at all' events, some semblance 
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to justification, though the Act was forced through the Irish Commons 
during an mnpty sitting. Yet many members in the English 
Commons opposed the measure as unconstitutional, and contrary to 
the spirit of the Union. Several of the lords entered a solemn 
protest on their books on the same grounds. They insisted that it 
sneh a measure were unfortunately necessary it should only he 
enforced for “ the shortest time possible,” and they inserted it as 
their opinion that the best way to conciliate the people of Ireland 
io a Union with England was by convincing them that in all our 
acts wo are as tender of their liberties as we are of our own, and 
that vie will on no account suffer that to be done to them which 
wo will not as readily,, and on the same grounds, submit to cur- 
st ‘Ives.” 

Yet, forsooth! iu 1843 the Duke of Wellington, when proposing 
its further renewal, based his action upon the fact that it had been 
the law in Ireland for half a century, and that it had originated in 
the Irish Parliament. It was, he said, continued from 1807 by 
various Acts, though in tl a more extended form M than the original, 
and lie had the temerity to assert that it •• ilurcfon ” became neces- 
sary to adopt his Bill. One noble lord on this occasion declared that 
if tin* difference in the mode of* governing England and Ireland were 
maintained there would be no wonder at the latter demanding tin* 
repeal of the Union. How little excuse or defence is now required 
to renew the Arms Act in the British House of Commons, and to 
deprive us of tli%t “natural right of resistance ” when the laws are 
insufficient to check oppression? 

But what constitutes the oppression which a people have a natmal 
right to resist ? 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his able work upon the “ glorious ” 
revolution, deals in most pathetic and eloquent language with the 
misfortunes of a people being obliged to resist their Government, and 
the causes that 'render this too awful -step necessary. He holds that 
,i people cannot be blamed for waging civil war when they have no 
other chance of vindicating the right, to be. exempt from imprisonment 
or exaction’ at the will of a few, and to enjoy perfect security for 
their persons, for the free exercise of their industry, and for the 
(i undisturbed enjoyment of its fruits? And what war, he asks, can 
be more ^necessary .than that which is waged in defence of ancient 
laws imd Venerable institutions ? Judge Stephen admits that all 
the great fundamental enactments- -the venerable laws through which 
Parliament powers, and the royal family of England 

their inherit^§^^ exemplify the doctrine of resistance 

when the sehd^avotirs to subvert the (institu- 

tion. Ohathanf jpr^rred to ^ the people resist than lose a a single 
iota” of the Constitution,/ He u rejoice^” to see the Americans 
resist the Stamp Act, because three millions of people <c so dead to 
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all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, would 
only have been fit to make slaves of all tine rest." 

But may I ask, have Irishmen been allowed to enjoy the fruits of 
their labour undisturbed ? Have, they been exempt from exaction 
or imprisonment at the will of the few people who were planted in 
their country to rule them ? Were their venerable institutions, and 
their ancient laws respected? Was their Constitution ever sub- 
verted. or one iota of it lost ? Were they ever enslaved by any- 
thing more arbitrary than a Stamp Act? Let history auswei with 
impartiality, while Itoyal Commissions may inquire into the 
criminalities of the Irish nation. • 

I shall now take the last right I intend treating of, and that i* 
the right of public meeting, which has been so ruthlessly infringed 
by the Government in Ireland. Professor Dicey tells us, that no 
public meeting becomes illegal in consequence of any proclamation 
or notice of a Secretary of State, a magistrate, or any other official ; 
that in fact every man has a perfect right to attend any meeting, 
while to prohibit him doing so is illegal. Moreover, that if a 
meeting is in itself legal, and an opposition one is got up. which 
will lead to a broach of the* peace, it i* not lawful to suppress the 
former, as has been decided by a judgment of the Superior Courts 
in England. Yet how often has this been done in Ireland, where 
now any magistrate- mannikin can pop up at will, here or there, 
with a mechanism of a jack-in-the-box, and proclaim any meeting 
he chooses. I11 truth all he has to say, as we have seen scores of 
times recently, is, ' ‘ L Peter Pumpkin, do hereby prohibit such 
meeting,*’ because of some vague information alluded to as received 
from some quarter unspecified ; and then Peter Pumpkin, with at! 
the grandiloquence fit command, and any amount of appropriated 
self-importance does u hereby enjoin all magistrates and officers 
entrusted w r ith the preservation of the public peace, and all others 
whom it may concern, to aid and assist in the due and proper 
execution of the law in preventing any such meeting as aforesaid 
and in the effectual dispersion and suppression of the same, Ac., &u.“ 
These identical words I have quoted from a recent proclamation. 
Now* what is the law referred to which is supposed to prohibit the 
meeting ? Is it the proclamation, the execution of which the 
magistrates and police are ordered to carry out ? ' If so, it is dis- 
tinctly illegal, according to Professor Dicey, for the proclamation is 
not worth the paper it is written on. Another right is t\\u> 
constantly violated in Ireland, where any Castle, marionette, or 
any quasi military legal magisterial puppet can now; give it u under 
my hand” that the people, whose servant h$ is, shall do his 
bidding. 

Now for a word upon the liberty of the prerss, which Mr. Balfour 
has so often dejiied having interfered with, and regarding which ho 
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says, “ No statesman of eminence or position liad dared bring such 
an accusation seriously forward in the House of Commons.” 

According to Judge Stephen, the liberty of the press consists 
when “ rightly understood, in laying no ‘previous restraints ” upon 
publications, for every free man lias u an undoubted right to lay 
what sentiments he pleases before the public, for to forbid this is to 
destroy the. freedom of the press;” and when he publishes anything 
improper, he is amenable for it before the “ordinary" tribunals. 
•Professor Dicey is, if anything, more explicit upon this subject. 
Look at the matter which way you will, he says, the main feature of 
liberty of the press, as understood in England, is that “the press 
(which means, of course, the writers in iU is subject only to the law 
of thy lamb Press offences, in so far as the term can be used in 
English law, are tried and punished only by ihe ordinary courts of 
the country, that is by a judge and jury.' 7 He .also alleges that the 
practical freedom of the English press arose in great measure by 
th ■ trial of press offences by a jury. 

!>ut, now, was not a previous restraint placed upon the pivs> in 
Ireland by forbidding it, under the 'penalties of the Coeroiofj Act. to 
publish accounts of meetings of suppressed branches of th^ National 
li»*:igue? Were not editors and scores of newsvendors imprisoned 
for publishing and circulating the papers containing these accounts? 
and were these people not tried by magistrates dependent upon the 
e.vriithe, and not before* a judge and jury? If so, the liberty of 
t he press u'o* riolttfcd iu Ireland, in spite of what Mr. Balfour may 

SJV. 

Mill limre is no need for argument upon the matter, for if we 
consult one of the latest and best, authorities regarding it what do 
wo llud but the following true though asloimdihg statement? The 
ninth and latest edition of the Encydnfio <U<( Jdnta.no Ira says : 

“ The liberty of the press has always been regarded by modern 
political writers as a matter of supreme importance. At the present 
dry Hi.* liberty of the press in all English-speaking countries is 
(with perhaps the a ingle exv option of Ireland) a matter of merely 

historical importance Ireland is the only part of the United 

Kingdom, in which the press cannot be said to be free." 

Do we then enjoy the same privileges and liberties as English- 
men, and arc w r e ruled by the same laws uindtw the same Constitu- 
tion, as Unionists so often assert? Has the Treaty of [Inion been 
violated? 

Finally, I have said that I would show how Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers had not deserted the old Whig policy by advocating 
• Home Kule. The quotation from Burke, in which lie expresses liia 
hope ’that the Irish Constitution will he preserved “for ever,” sup- 
ports my contention ; Wjbile Sheridan's attitude, and especially Fox's, 
towards tin* Act of Union are. unmistakable. At a ipeeting of the 
Von. 133. — No. 5. 2 N 
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"Whig Chib in I SOU. Fox, who was in the chair supported by tho 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Holland, referred to the proposed Union 
in the most pronounced terms. Lie described the whole scheme as 
founded on * u a false and abominable presumption.” and on 'Mho 
most arrogant, despotism and tyranny.’' There was no clearer axiom 
in th> science of politics, he said, than that man was his own natural 
governor, and that the legislature of a people ought to ilo\v out of,'* 
and be identified with, the people themselves. u L am certainly of 
opinion,” lie said, Ck that the principles of Whiggisrn alone are the 
safe, true, and only ground on which a nation can be governed. 
The chief of these is that the sovereignty of the people is the. only 
legitimate source o/ that representative system by which a nation 
can be secured in its rights and liberties.” 

But indeed it is not the great Whig party alone, but also the 
Conservative, that admits the right of a notion to rule themsebes, as 
some of the following quotations will show : 

Lord Palmerston, referring to rhe Italian question, said : “In 
this house a question is settled according to what a majority things 
about, it. Let the people of Italy settle their own questions in the 
same way. » All that we want is that -the people should be left to 
judge of their own interests, to shape their future arrangements 
according to their own opinions of that which is most, likely to con- 
tribute to their happiness and most in unison with their feeling* 
and opinions.” This policy, he said, was founded on the principle 
on which the throne of England rests and on the traditions of 
England and the principles upon v\ Inch tho Constitution is founded. 

Lord John Russell said, in reference to the same question : l 
think with regard to this matter of states and nations regulating 
their own .government, it is not very different from that of a man 
regulating his own house.” • 

Lord Grey asserted the principle that “ it is the right of rim 
people themselves to settle to what form of government they shall 
submit.” This he called “a plain principle of justice.'! 

Lord Derby said : If there is one principle more recognised 
than another in this country, it is that u:ery &tate has- an ttndnab/nl 
,'vjht to settle its own internal affairs at its own will and pleasure . 1 1 

The English press would seem equally convinced of the right ami 
justice of Home RuV J as were her leading statesman. 

The Saturday llericw calls it “ that' most sacred rule of justice' 
which requires that the civil government of each country should be 
answerable for its conduct to its own people, and liable to the 
consequences of disaffection if it fails in its duty.” 

The Times describes the “ right‘d of a people to rule themselves* 
as “ indestructible and, inalienable” and it “ fearlessly ” denounces as 

1 There are other opinions of equal weight, too minjerous to give here, hut which 
appeared in iny pamphlet, Justice or f he, no on y published in by M. H. (rill & Sou, 

Dublin. ’ t 
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subversive of the first principles of human society and human free- 
dom }1 the acts of “</>///” government that should seek to deny a 
people such a right, it is further of opinion that “The destiny 
of nation ought to be determined, not by the opinions of Other 
nations, but by the. opinion of the 'nation itself. To decide whether 
they are well governed or not is for those who live under that 
government. 1 

The following two quotations are, however, specially deserving of 
notice, while the second might have been worthy of the special 
attention of the recent Royal Commission : 

‘The Fui^r Step to Lihkrty is National .Indecendenct:.” 

" Liberty G a serious game to bo played out, as the Creek told 
the Persian, vdh hiinm and halcJu'tx, and not with drawled epigrams 
and soft petitions.’’ — Tiu/^s, Aug. 27, 1$89. 

Comment is unnecessary. 

In conclusion, 1 think I may claim to have shown that inasmuch 
;i*> Ireland and the Constitution are concerned, the latter has had a very 
mythical existence. While with us the Constitution has been set at 
naught, the whole spirit even of the Act of Union has been ruth- 
lessly and unscrupulously violated. While in England the power 
and spirit of the Democracy have yearly grown apace until they have 
now absolutely transformed the will of Hie people, into the sovereignty 
of the State, in Ireland government lias been retrogressive. The 
old landmarks of tlm Constitution have cut indy disappeared. The 
fundamental laws upon which rested the Covernment of both Eng- 
larnl and Ireland have been lost and almost forgotten in the latter 
country, ruled under the withering hand of irresponsibility and the 
ruthless hand of oppression. The nation, in consequence, was more 
I lam once driven to t he verge of despair, when she yielded to the 
folly of attempting a suicidal resist nc«', the suppression of which 
again engendered the secret, maoliinn* i*>ns of revenge and desperation ; 
all now sham' dessly thrown in Ij*t face by way of reproach. ^ et, 
surely, they were more blameable to the governing than the governed'. 
Hut the name of a single English statesman — William Ewart Glad- 
stone — now spell-binds the nation, subdues her passions, and rules 
supreme where British legions armed to the teeth could for centuries 
not make an impression. For she at last sees the silver lifting of 
tht* dark, awful, impenetrable clouds fast rolling back upon the horizon, 
and the bright sun of balmy hope accomplishes what brute force was 
powerless to cope with. Bight and justice will at length prevail, 
the cruelty and injustice of centuries will be forgotten and forgiven 
by a people famed for their good-nature, and England and Ireland 
bound together by the links of justice, goodwill and common interest, 
will stand aide by side to defend the mightiest Empire of all times. 

i 
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CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND IN 1889. 


It may possibly surprise a considerable proportion of educated 
people to hear that 'co-operation exists in England to-day. in sufficient 
force to require recognition. Few among .the richer classes are 
aware of the size and strength the movement has already reached. 
Of Socialism we have all heard much. Wo have seen its apostles 
preaching at street-corners, and we are aware, that its doctrines have 
attracted sufficient followers to enable them to transact among them- 
selves a serious division and split in the party, whose separate 
leaders now appear to ‘regard each other with far more ferocity than 
they oxhibit to the individualist world. But co-operation has not 
of late years been preached in the highways and byways, it has 
lived and grown modestly, making but little noise and spreading 
downwards from its birthplace in the North to the South, with so 
little show that it has, except among its particular followers, passed 
almost] unnoticed. Yet it is believed that were all the working 
people, who are in some way interested in co-operative societies (as 
members of either distributive or productive societies), numbered, 
they would be found to amount to soiriething like’ a million. 

For the information of those who may like to know what forms 
co-operation and profit-sharing are taking in England to-day, 1 give 
the following brjef account of the movement. 

The success of co-operative distribution _ may be regarded as an 
accomplished fact, and as yet is much greater than that of co-operative 
production. * But let it be clearly understood that when we speak of 
co-operative distribution, we do not rofer to those large so-called 
“ co-operative , stores,” where, by payment of a small annual subscrip-' 
tion, .goods may be obtained at less cost than at most shops. These 
nominally “ co-opefative stores” ai;e not co-opfirative at all. in the 
sense of the real co-operator. Th$y are, in fact, ..amply, joint-stock 
companies, which are able through the possession, of greater capital 
to undersell, the small' shopkeeper. They ofltejheir -.benefits only 
to the richer, and have probably, damagedjjJhB^wise of true co- 
opa^tipn far more than they, hjjve helped|itlUs.Tb© co-operative 
djst^hntien that forms such an important element in the commercial 
wofief of working men of to-day began in ? 844, and was, we believe, 
1 Tlie o&er Civil Service Store in Queen Victoria Street is an exception. 
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chiefly due to the initiative of Mr. ,W. llolyoake. At this time 
the great co-operative mania which had taken possession of many 
sections of society was on the wane. It was found tjiat co-opera- 
tion did not at once bring about the millennium, and therefore its 
sometime enthusiasts abandoned the more attainable benefits which 
might accrue from its adoption. ' Moreover, the -movement, much to 
its own detriment, had become curiously mixed up with vdlrious 
phases of Socialism, and some of its apostles appeared to believe 
that it might be applied' as a panacea not -only for the financial,* but 
for the social, troubles of humanity. Various forms of phalansteries 
and co-c/perative households ware started, of which, alas ! none now 
survive to tell their' tale. It is scarcely too much to say that in 
the first half of the ‘ ceptury Socialism slew co-operation, but there 
was still lifts in it which revived with the Efforts of twenty-eight men 
at Rochdale. 1 These -men (now generally spoken of as the Rochdale 
Pioneers) succeeded in .saving £1 apiece (accumulated, we believe, 
chiefly by fcwopences and threepences), and with this capital of £2H 
opened a store in a back laire. So well did this modest venture succeed 
•that in their last year a profit of £84,000 was declared, which was for 
the most part returned to customers in the form of bonuses. This 
store became the model of many others, the system of co-opfcratioir 
adopted being extremely simple. As a first charge interest is paid 
to capital up to () per cent.* This capital, raised in £1 shares, has 
generally been subscribed by working people. The stores are open 
to the public at large, and goods are sold at market prices, but each 
customer receives a tin cheque with the amount of his purchases 
stamped upon it. When these cheques are returned and dividends 
declared, the customer receives a bonus upon the amount laid out ; 
if he be a member or shareholder, this bonus being twice as if an 
outsider. * He may, if he likes, allow the amount due to him to 
accumulate, and by this means become a shareholder. As will be 
seen, the stores thus offer to* working people, through their daily 
marketings, a very easy method of saving without any extra deduc- 
tion being made from outlay. , The growth of this co-operative 
movement may be described as rather sporadic than continuous. 
■Though many stores were opened after the pattern of, that of * the 
Rochdale Pioneers, it was not till 1870 that any form of federation 
was effected, when,* as a result of a Co-operative Congress, the 
Co-operative Union was formed, acting under the auspices of a 
Central Board at Manchester. \ * 

' According to the schemer of the* Co-operative Union, Great Britain 
is divided into sections, each section being divided into districts, 
worked by local committees whose duty it is to promote the starting 

1 ‘Although it is stated that co-operative societies, worked somewhat on the same 
principle, had existed in thl provinces prior to this date, yet undoubtedly the 
present movement of co-operative distribution was begun by the mer^at Rochdale. 

s Six per cent, on transferable, 5 per cent, on withdrawable, shares. 
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of distributive stores such as we have described, and which are nearly 
all members of this Co-operative Union and share in its benefits 
(chiefly legal advice, &c.), and also are members and customers of 
one or other of the two wholesale societies — the English begun in 
1864, and the Scottish begun in 1868. The relation of the two 
small district stores to these wholesale societiess has been described 
as akin to that of the individual member to the branch store. • They 
become shareholders, and receive again a bonus on transactions. 

Qf the commercial success 1 2 of this system of co-operative distri- 
bution there can bo no doubt, but the efforts of the co-operators are 
not confined to successful commerce. They aim also at ad educa- 
tional co-operatist propaganda, which is carried on with a propor- 
tion of their profits set aside before dividends for bonuses are declared. 
Attached to each store is generally to be found a hall, in which 
lectures are given, social evenings held, &c* Co-operators have 
always been sociable, and they endeavour to , educate their members 
as well as to enrich them. 

Nearly every society has its educational and recreative committee,: 
and no doubt in point of advertisement alone these are of con si- * 
derable value to commercial as well as to intellectual prosperity. 

. The Woman’s Guild, founded in ] 881, exists chiefly for purposes 
of propaganda It is organised according to the scheme of the 
Co-operative Union into sections, districts, and branches, the object 
of the former being the founding of the latter. The objects of the 
Guild are described as propaganda, the bringing of new members to 
the stores, promoting co-operative workrooms, and the arranging of 
meetings, classes, conferences, recreational meetings, &c. 

The members of each branch hold their meetings weekly or fort- 
nightly, and these meetings are mainly of a. social or educational 
character. Sometimes a paper, is read, or music given. Sometimes 
the women meet together, bringing their work simply for social 
intercourse. Co-operation in England began in the North, and it is 
there that it has flourished most successfully", but it is in the South 
that the Woman’s Guild has found'its chief success. It now numbers 
over fifty branches, and it is a particularly healthy sign of its life that 
it is nliiefly rganaged by working women themselves. 3 A Children’s* 
Guild, working upon the lines of the Woman's Guild, has been 
started, its object being to give to the rising generation simple lessons- 
in the principles of co-operation, with which are incorporated social 
and recreative meetings f 

1 According to the Wholesale Annual , the accredited’ publication of the two 
wholesale societies, in 188b the stiles of the English wholesale amounted to over 
6,000,000, and those of the Scottish to nearly 2,000,000. 

2 1 find that ‘in' the year 1887 m much as £21,880 Was devoted to education, by the 

various Co-operative Societies of, the United Kingdom. » 

* f Help from ladies in lecturing, or in the arranging of musical and recreative 
evenings, will be welcomed toy the hon. sec., Miss Llewellyn Davis, th£ Kectory fc 
KiVby Lonsdale. 
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When a system has worked, so well, and such results have been 
obtained, it seems ungrateful to cavil at part, but serious ilawB 
do exist which may, if not repaired, bring the present organisation to 
ruin. These defects are in the management of the English whole- 
sale societies, which, although professing to have faith in the appli- 
cation of co-operation and protit-sharing to all industries, yet fail 
to conduct the internal management of their own businesses on co- 
operative pi’inciples. 

No bonuses or shares in sales are given to the mediate workers 
in the English wholesale society’s houses, neither are the factories 
worked by them carried on on profit-sharing principles ; indeed, so 
far have they deserted their principles that in one or two instances 
distinct complaints have been raised by Trades Unions of the wages 
given in the factories of the wholesale society. 

Their plea of defence, put shortly, is that they are bound to do the 
best possible with the money of their shareholders, who are for the 
most part working men, not themselves paid on a profit-sharing basis, 
and that it is quite open to tlieir employes to become members of 
Hie stores, and share through them in the benefits of the wholesale 
society. That their position is a weak one will at once be recognised. 
If in co-operation is to be found the > true remedy for. the conflicts of 
labour and capital,' *as co-operators, profess to believe, it- will work 
as successfully in production as in distribution, and its adoption 
should not be regarded as a risk, but as a stepping-stone to com- 
mercial success. 

One lesser point might well deserve the attention of the Co-opera- 
live Union, and that is possible reform in tlieir nomenclature. The 
small stores which are started under their auspices all over tho 
United Kingdom bear no sufficient mark by which they may at once 
bo recognised as belonging to the Union. Over the door of those 
shops may generally be found the words Co-operative Society T 
uith the name of the district prefixed, but these words taken singly 
are freely used by many tradesmen for their own benefit, and among 
working people great confusion is often found to exist between the 
honfi Jidc store of .the Co-operative Union and the so-called stores of 
tin' tradesman a few doors lower down, who offers a pound of tea or 
a gaudy vase in return for a sufficient number of purchases. What 
is needed is some name which should be registered, and used in 
common by all the branch stores of the Union, so that it would be 
impossible for custom to be diverted from, them tQ their spurious 
imitators, and which would prove a safeguard for working people. 

Turning from co-operative distribution to production (a far more 
important and difficult question), what has co-operation done here 
towards solving the problem of the conflict between capital and labour ? 
Two celebrated instances of success exist in France, in the house 
decorating firm of M. Leclair and the iron foundry of *M. Godin at 
Guises, but, strictly speaking, these works neither of them sprang 
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from co-operation. They are great examples of the succees of profit- 
sharing, but in neither case had they their inception in combination 
among workmen* but in the individual efforts of two remarkable 
men. With both firms the business was created by their heads 
before they were placed up6n a co-operative basis, and „ in the, case of 
M. Godin, had the great advantage of the many valuable patents 
invented by himself. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to know that 
M. Leclair, who left a fortune of £48,000, maintained that the 
increased vigour and energy with which, through having a distinct 
interest in the result, the workers .applied themselves to tlieir work, 
more than compensated himself commercially for'the share returner] 
to them. So far in England, co-operative production has not yet 
met with the distinct success of co-operative distribution, but them 
already exist in London various' associations, whose object is chiefly 
the promotion of productive co-operation. Such are the Labour 
Association, 1 Norfolk Street, Strand ; the Co-operative Aid Associa- 
tion^ 99 Leman Street, E. ; the Co-operative Guild, liussell 
Street, W.C., &c. ; and ‘it was chiefly through the efforts of the first 
named that an exhibition of the productions of co-operative societies 
was held in August of last year at the Crystal .Palace, at which thirty 
societies exhibited. From information received. -I should estimate 
the productive societies now at work in Great Britain at about sixty. 

Among' the most successful of these may bo placed the Leicester 

Boot and Shoe Factory, and the Hebden Bridge Fustian Cutters. 

The trade of the former amounted in 1889 to something over 13000 

a quarter, and allowed a return of Is, Gd. in the pound to ‘labour, 

3J to custom, besides a payment to a reserve fund. Tn both these 

factories the original capital was provided by the men themselves, 

and I give below an interesting account of the origin of the Hebden 

Bridge Fustian Cutters as quoted in the catalogue of the Crystal 

Palace Exhibition, and taken from Mr. J. C. Gray’s Co-operative 

Production in Great Britain : — 

* r 

The Hebden Bridge Fustian Manufacturing GVoperative Society came 
into* existence in 1870.. It commenced by the payment of weekly subscrip- 
tions of 3d. each amoligst a few fustian cutters, who hoped by this means 
to provide something in the shape of a mutual benefit fund, upon which 
they might draw in case of need. Their attention was, however, directed, 
to association as a means of self-employment, and they formed themselves 
into a society for thtf manufacture of fustian clotif in the latter part of 
1 87Q. At first they confined their operation to fustian opting, which was 
done in the Jjomes of the workmen after their ordinary day’s' work was over, 
and the sums so earned were, Credited to the wofkers in the hooks of the 
society as .’skate capital. Thus, without leaving theirpretSot*& employment, 
they were enabled gradually to work themselves into Capitejisfcs on a small 
scale, and were by slow degrees building up a society destined in after 
yejirs to find ‘ employment for all its members if ; they so desired. The 
pieces, of fustian so cut were sent out to be dyed and finished, and then sold 
to co-operative stores and* others. The next wag to take a room and 
commence to liiake up the pieces, when finished, into clothing, thus finding 
employment for more workpeople. This was continued until the year 
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1874, when a department for dyeing and finishing was added, a factory 
and estato costing £7000 being purchased fof* this purpose. During all 
this period the sales to co-operative societies was steadily increasing, and 
the demands upon the resources of the society became greater, until in the 
present year (1886) it commenced to weave its own cloth, and is thus in a 
position to take the cotton from the spinner and deliver it to its customers 
made up into clothing ready for wear. Commencing in 1870 with no 
regular workers, but simply employing its members in* their leisure time at 
home, this society now has 200 workpeople in its employ, and these work- 
people are all shareholders to a greater or Jess extent. On last quarter 9'/. 
m the pound on wages was given. '* 1 

i aese societies, and many of the others at work, exist entirely 
through the efforts of the workers themselves, but, though this is 
the most satisfactory, it is not, as is shown by the works of 
MM. Leclair and Godin, the* only -way in which profit-sharing may 
be advantageously conducted. Where a business has been created 
by special enterprise, the creation should be regarded as so much 
capital invested, and assigned specially to the origination. 

Like co-operative distribution, co-operative production has met 
with greater success in the North than in the South, and in London 
is only a recent movement, but in the last few years it has spread 
considerably. Among the most promising of the societies now at 
work in the metropolis are, the London Productive Cocoa Works at. 
Iham.es Ditton ; the Co-operative Builders at Brixton, who at the 
end of then; first year have a balance of £110, the property of their 
workers ; the Co-operative Printers, Salisbury Court, E.C. ; the Book- 
binders in Bury Sfcrept, W.C. ; the Woman’s Printing Society in 
Westminster ; the Cigarette Makers in Houndsditch ; and a recent 
but very successful experiment at the East End, the Co-operative 
Bass-dressers, who in their first quarter have returned to their 
workers a dividend in the pound as well as giving 3 d. in ihe 
pound to custom. Certain differences exist in tho methods of distri- 
bution of, profits adopted by these societies, but the principle is 
analogous in all. Interest to capital, at a rate settled by the rules 
of the society, is a first charge, and after payment to a reserve 
fund, &c., the net profits are divided among the workers, according 
to their rate of wages, or allotted for their benefit in -shares in the 
undertaking, * 

In an age so permeated With a spirit of philanthropy as the pre- 
sent, it is a curious anomaly that man jf co-operative productive 
societies are delayed in their growth from want of capital. 2 We 
have to-day learned the lesson that direct almsgiving is harmful, 
and likely to produce more evil than it allays, hut no one has 
preached that the use of wealth for the benefit of humanity is wrong- 
doing. /, ' ' „ 

1 This refers to Quarter ending’ Midsummer 1889. » 

8 This is, we believe, ithe case with the London Productive Cocoa Works, the 
Cigarette Makers in Houndsditch, -and many others. 
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It is true that “ morality ” and “business” arc! generally kept 
sedulously apart, as though an admixture of tho two were impos- 
sible. The same man who will willingly give £1000 to a hospital, 
may have drawn that £1000 from investments in mines or* works, 
where his poorer brethren labour under conditions so bad that it 
seems almost a certainty that they will in turn become recipients of 
the charity to which their labour has contributed ; but gradually; 
it may be, that even shareholders are waking up to a feeling of 
responsibility as^to the human as well as the financial result of the 
use of their money. * To those who desire .speculations in whose 
success they may rejoice as a moral as Well as a monetary triumph 
co-operative societies nrny be commended as good investments. And 
surely among securities offered, the determination and strength of 
purpose which has been shown by the workmen, who have them- 
selves embarked all their savings in the undertaking, they arc trying 
to forward, should be counted for something. If “help those who 
would help themselves ” be our motto, no better form of true philan- 
thropy can bo found than the encouraging of co-operative societies by 
investment of money therein. 

The fact that so far co-operation has not been applied with success 
to the lower forms of womens labour, particularly to the ill-paid* 
drudgery of the lower branches of needlework and a slopwork,” arises 
simply from the fact that tho present rate of payment given* for such 
work does not allow of profits f/eing realised, if the work is ex pc u ted 
under reasonably sanitary and decent conditions. * The sweater very 
often only scrapes together his living out of the degradation in 
which the work carried on. To any one acquainted with tho 
conditions in which the .slopworkers and poorer needleworkers of 
London labour, it will be palpable that for any women to extract 
enough from their earnings to co-operate and create for themselves 
a business according to tlie example of the Ilebden Bridge Fustian 
Cutters, is almost an impossibility. The low rate of payment, given 
to the workers does not altogether arise from the reduplication of 
middlemen, though undoubtedly this is an evil ; the sweater is not 
always a wicked parasite fattening on the poverty of his neighbours, 
as often he is a man as poor as they, who barely contrives to gain a 
livelihood by taking a commission for getting work executed, and in 
many cases is the only medium between the original 'worker and the 
“ shop,” from whom the former would have no chance of securing the 
work herself ah first hand. The real evil to be met is the almost 
unlimited competition in the market, a competition greater than any 
\vhich exists in any* other form of labour. It does not arise in 
England alone. Italy, North Germany, and Ireland are all the 
enemies of the London sempstress, and under cheaper conditions of 
life, even with the additional charge for transpprt, white work can 
be more cheaply executed than in the metropolis. Convents prove 
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serious foes to the London needlewoman, for the nuns, working only 
to supplement funds, will take payment at a rate which would mean 
starvation to a worker living by her trade. Moreover, it is almost 
impossible to consider the commoner forms of needlework as skilled 
labour. Sewing is learned alike by all women in their youth, and 
the slight additional skill needed to turn the early training to 
account Ciin be gained in a few weeks' work. Also the market is 
Hooded by out- workers, who work in their spare time for ^pockot 
wages ’ only, or ’ perhaps to “ help along ” the men’s often 
insufficient earnings. The bnly possibility of helping the sweated 
women workers is by helping the men also, and raising the whole 
condition of ’life among the poor. It is cheering to note that in 
many of the productive societies which I have named, women work 
with the n\en at those branches of the work generally undertaken by 
them, and receive, their full benefits according to the rules of the 
society. 

One of the first efforts to enable needlewomen to share in the 
profits of tlieir earnings in London was begun by two ladies, Miss 
Mary Hamilton and Miss Edith Simcox, who, in 1S70, started a 
Co-operative Shirt Makers’ Association, and here a great difficulty 
was found in making the women appreciate the advantages of 
co-operation, and inducing them to work on terms which would have 
given them a permanent interest in the undertaking. They would 
not; acquiesce in foregoing the few pence from their weekly wage 
which Avould haVe qualified’ them as shareholders. This scheme had. 
therefore to be abandoned, and Hamilton <fc Co. was put under a 
company, and the nature of the business changed from shirtmaking 
to dressmaking. It now prospers as a West End dressmakers at 
"Regent Street, and is worked on profit-sharing principles, the profits 
(after interest is paid to capital) being divided in bonuses among the 
workers. The wages given are good, the workrooms .healthy and 
commodious, and there is every reason to hope that it may become 
an extensive and permanent co-operative business ; but it does not; 
('in ploy the lower class of sempstresses, and though a certain amount 
of shirt work is done, it is of the better kind. 

I / 

Another valuable experiment in the possibilities of co-operation 
among needlewomen is the Needlework Registry Office, at 4- Carteret 
Street, Westminster. These rooms were opened at the instance of 
some philanthropists, for the benefit of shirt-workers and workers in 
linen and calico; but they cannot be; described as a commercial 
.success, as no profits for division have been earned, though a consider- 
able number of women of the poorest class are steadily employed. 
Here (as with many other co-operative undertakings) it is likely that 
an additional investment of capital raigfyfc lead to permanent success. 
What is required is^a shop, where the underelothes made could be 
kept on sale, and some of the really beautiful worlj done might be 
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exhibited ; but it is an impossibility that this capital can be sub- 
scribed from the wages of the workers. At the East End, at V\ alden 
Street, Hetlmal Green, another co-operative undertaking is now being 
carried on in what was formerly the workroom ol* a small contractor, 
whom, in this case, it would be hard to style a “ sweater.” A year 
or two since some gentlemen ‘interested in co-operation induced binr 
to transfer to them his business, to be carried on, on, profit-sharing 
lint s, under the name of the Workwoman’s Co-operative Association, 
the original owner being retained as manager.* The work of the 
factory was tailoring, but after the change a department for cheap 
shirt work was added ; and here lies the real difficulty, as in the* first 
year the profits realised, in the tailoring department were lost in the 
shirt work. It is hoped that in the second year this loss may be 
wiped out. This society will soon have the great advantage of 
immediate connection with a shop, at a co-operative store (University 
Club Co-operative Society) in Bethnal Green. This direct com- 
munication with the public must bo of immonse importance to. any 
factory of cheap clothing, being practically the elimination of the 
middleman. 

So far, then, co-operation offers no solution of the problem of slop- 
work, but the future is full of surprises. The movement in favoui 
of profit-sharing is gaining ground in England, and growing with 
extraordinary rapidity. The work of the Womens Guild of the 
Co-operative Union may imbue working women with a fuller know- 
ledge of the real power of co-operation in work. If 'tins ever be m>, 
it .is probable that the workers themselves, even the badly paid slop- 
workers, may discover some means of applying the principle to their 
own labour, which shall prove more effectual than the efforts I have 
recorded, the value of which, as pioneers, should not, however, be 
underrated. 


Maj£y De Morgan. 
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The Instability of Peasant'-Proprietot'ship — 

The Necessity of Petit. 

Politicians of to-day, no longer able to withstand the ever-growing 
public opinion in favour of the radical reform of our land system, 
profess themselves willing to favour in every possible way the creation 
of peasant-proprietors ; and even the present Tory Government lias 
introduced- a Bill, which, if carried, must Ibgically be extended so 
as to transfer the fee-simple of the entire agricultural latad of Ireland 
to existing occhpiers. And the principle of this measure is accepted by 
both parties, the only difference of opinion being- as to how, and whan. 
and by wham it ought to be carried into effect. But not a single voice 
has yet been raised, ia Parliament or out, to proclaim the utter futility 
of such a proceeding oruaccouiit of the absence of the equalising agency 
of rent, ah absence which must certainly lead to the failure of some 
of these new landowners and the aggrandisement of others, till, in a 
comparatively short period, we shall again, have a body of wealthy 
landlords and rack-rented tenants all over the country. 

in order more Clearly to see how this result must be produced, 
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let us suppose we have arrived at the period, about half a century 
hence, when all the land of Ireland has become the property of the 
tenants and nobody «pays any rent. We shall then have a compact 
body of peasant proprietors holding small farms of very different 
values, some holding land worth but live or ten shillings an acre, 
while that of others is worth three or four pounds. Now,- it is 
quite clear that the man with good land and no rent to pay can 
afford to sell his produce lower than the man who has poor land 
equally rent-free, and wherever there is competition between them 
lie will do so. When' seasons are bad .or prices low, the latter will 
be ruined by this competition, will , have to borrow money on his 
land from his richer neighbour, and will inevitably, sooner or latpr, 
have to sell his land, which will be added to the richer land adjoining 
and be worked together with it. It is to .avoid this inevitable result 
that, almost everywhere on the Continent, the land has been divided 
up into small detached plots so that each^ holding consists of a similar 
proportion of all the different qualities of land in the parish or com- 
mune — heavy or light soil, pasture meadow or coppice — a farm of 
ten or fifteen acres often consisting of twenty or thirty separate 
patches, all ' completely isolate^ and unfenced, and often scattered over 
a square mile of ground. This, of course, is a dreadfully inconvenient 
and wasteful mode of cultivation, but it serves rudely to equalise the 
different holdings ; *and it is this equalisation which has caused it to 
be upheld. so tenaciously by the peasant proprietors of many different 
countries. 

v To understand how peasant-proprietorship would work with us, 
we may suppose that one half of the cotton manufacturers of England 
used the old-fashioned machines of thirty or forty years ago x whilst 
the other half used the very newest and most improved machinery. 
Is it not absolutely certain that the former would soon be undersold 
by the latter and would become bankrupt, unless all were taxed 
exactly in proportion to the benefit derived by the various. qualities 
of the machinery employed ? • But the land itself is* to the cultivator 
what ’machinery is to the manufacturer, and it is permanently and 
necessarily as different in value as would be the machinery of various 
periods during the last hundred years if brought into competition 
to-day. In. order to equalise this difference in laud value there 
are the two methods in use — the wasteful and imperfect continental 
method of each cultivator having small detached plots of the different 
qualities of land, and the far more economical and complete method 
of 1 lent, by which the advantages of various soils and situations are 
equalised, and every occupier is able to compete on fair terms with 
all other occupiers. 

Rent, 'then, is a necessary factor in successful agriculture by small 
farmers, the only question being as to who shall receive the rent and 
what shall be the conditions of the occupation. The present method of 
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private landlords and rack-rents we nationalisers hold to be the very- 
worst method possible. That of permanent and secure occupation 
under the State, with the payment of an economic rent, revisable at 
long 'intervals and only on changes of value produced by general 
causes — that is, by the growth or advancement of the whole com- 
munity — with perfect freedom of action by the cultivator who will 
be the owner of all improvements of whatsoever kind, to be the very 
best. 

It may indeed be urged that, if by ownership of the land food 
can be produced and sold cheaper than by tenancy, it must be better 
for the whole community who are the consumers of food. But this 
cheapness would be only temporary, because bo soon as the land 
became again the property of the few, owing to the failure of the 
owners of the poorer lands, it would be 16 t out in farms as now, rent 
would be paid to equalise the various values of the land, and we 
should return again to the existent system of landlord and tenant-. 
Under State ownership, however, the rent paid would ultimately 
take the place of all other taxes, and thus the wholo conimunity 
would benefit far more than by a temporary cheapness of food 
accompanied by the ruin of a considerable portion of the poorer 
cultivators. 

Kent, therefore, is essential to the stability of any system -of the 
occupation of land. Kent paid to the community, through State or 
municipal authorities, is the only system which is beneficial to the 
whole community. 

Alfred K. Wallace. 


c ‘ May Nationalisation of the Laud lead to State Jobbery ?" 

iS purely ft may. Who can deny it who knows the history of our 
Crown estates, even without European experience ? Further, what 
tale does America attest, so long as the English Crown disposed of 
its land ? What also has happened in Australia ? Whenever the 
central- executive* even if nominally responsible to a. central parlia- 
ment, has control over large areas of land, it never utees that control 
wisely, indeed lordly honestly. Thus, not # only State jobbery may 
ensue, but probably vnll, if the central ’executive is allowed such 
control. 

But that from may we ought not to infer MUST, is simply deduced 
from the American Unioh, from Canada, from Australasia. , The laud 
jobbing by the ^English executive received a sharp check from the . 
date of the American Declaration of Independence. When the 
local authority assumed power over the land; each separate State 
claimed and received its separate portion. No justice to natives 
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was pretended, but no community of whites could complain of wrong. 
The vastly wider extent of land which fell to the Republic after the 
purchase of Louisiana, was in the Federal grasp, but not liable to 
the despotism of a central executive. If, in zeal to promote rail- 
ways, Congress has given away land too freely, some unwisdom may 
be imputed. Central power easily misjudges, but State jobbery is 
here far too harsh an acousation. 

And when did the management of Canadian land improve ? From 
the day that our Colonial Office yielded its power, to local bodies. 

Much* the same 1 foply may be given concerning the land in 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. The new Parliaments in- 
herited many mischief. from previous errors of- the .English execu- 
live, but if. will probably be admitted, that things . have mended, 
and are likely to mend, ev&r since local bodies Have displaced central 
power. * § ^ J » * * ; ' 

Our first inference is, that nationalisation must not imply centrali- 
sation, and that the Queen’s Ministry must hav^mo control. Our 
next may be,, to decline advice in the matter from those whose 
policy is, not to remove present wrongs, but to upTiold, as nearly as 
may be, whatever exists and is of long standing. 

If nationalisation of the land become the law of the . three king- 
doms,; wo are warned by more than one recent law how flagrantly it 
may be made a dead letter by existing Cabinets, 

It may be better to withdraw a Bill "than to* accept one spoiled 
by “ amendments.”. But, at the worst, if by connivance of a 
Cabinet and cunning use* of Parliamentary routine, the new law 
were spoiled, and favouritism and mother abuse followed, there would 
he nothing to discourage us. It is certain that the country would . 
feel profound indignation, and in a very few years would arm land 
reform with a. vast increase of strength, and by an irresistible wave 
sweep away inveterate tricksters. The nation will not consent to 
lose its own rights at the bidding of those who rule by the routine 
of the past. 

F* W. Newmax. 

. The Land as^ a Trttsteeshi^in-Cotriin&n^ 

The economic awl|keB^g ; ’prOTo]k^ ' by^ 
controversy has probably done- more in v tiS^ i; a due 

comprehension .of the poverty advance- 
ment of well-being, tb^ >ny ’recent 

times. : W in the 

abstract, t&at- tbe nor be 

made Jtt&enable ■ * 0 r 

by the State — the representative expression' of *the people. Ec6no- 
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mically regarded, the world is first the parent of all its inhabitants 
and next the only source of their well-being. So viewed the world 
is, and may yet more become, a continuous promise to men of 
physical, mental, and moral sustenance, according to their several 
and varied needs. The world— or as more generally stated the 
land — thus belongs to all the generations of mankind, present and 
coming ; not as absolute property, but simply as a life-suceessorship, 
devolving with its improvements upon humanity, 'by and through 
the equal title *of birthright. Briefly, the land naturally is an 
heritage in common, from which none can be rightfully alienated ; 
and as^it is the only source of sustenance men, both by right and 
duty, ft are r bound to safeguard for themselves tlyeir life-interest in it 
But ii^what does e true safeguard consist ? Upon this point it is 
the well-grounded belief of many land nationalises that an all- 
powerful, an abiding, and fc atural guarantee of well-being is con-- 
tamed in the holding of the land by the people for the people, to 
the exclusion of every form of private, or rather freehold, possession. 
The true relation of men to each other in reference to the land, 
these reformers assert, is that of tenants-in-common, endowed with 
a hfe-trusteeship in common, operating thropgh democratic repre- 
sentation over a strictly indivisible estate — an estate to which birth 
is a sufficient, an indefeasible, and indeed the only recognisable 
title. Would men preserve to themselves and their ever-arriving 
successors the fullest possibilities of welfare ; if they would protect 
their liberties unimpaired and make secure their opportunities of 
progress ; then they must in common administer this valuable trust, 
must jointly exercise a wise control over their inheritance, and e ol- 
Udmly guard their life-interests from every form of depreciation or 
surrender. Any deviations from this severely associative control, it 
is urged, are shown by experience to be fraught with danger, and 
can only be regarded as breaches of trust; as infringements of that 
inherent birthright endowment which ties every one in common to 
the land and to each other by wholesome co-partnership interests, of 
which no one can safely divest himself, nor legitimately deprive 
another. 

For illustration, of this position, both the landlords and landless 
can be brought Into evidence 5 for nearly all the phenomena con- 
cerning their casea % are in proof of the fact that f a permanent assurance 
of well-b^ingt tor the jtedple or individuals, is impossible apart 
from sfaarh9|rhttihe mastemhip.over the land* landlordism, on the 
one hand^i# made Itfsbtyj WWS? to its welW^efog through its land 
monopolies a Stupendous breach of trust 

against entitled to no more interest it 

the soil than and the advantages gainec 

to itself, t^roqgh its arrogai&p ah&ost exclusive interest* hav 
operated most prejudicially, to the masses* The people having beei 
Vol. m. — No. 5. * 2 o 
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made landless, having thus been; stripped of their birthright, and 
dispossessed of their administrative control over the common in- 
heritance, sufficed deprivation of the most extreme kind* They 
bicanu a prey to want} they were stultified by ignorance; and m 
consequence gradually lost every liberty worth the name. Made 
voiceless in the councils of the State, their part in the land trustee- 
ship was deniod, and henceforth they lived but a hand-to-mouth 
Lfe, and even that only through the spffemace or at the caprice of 
lluu landlord enslaveis Landlordism^ does not stand 
condemned merely through tM k inffig* upon 

those who, by force, frond, or e^Miom?'<iig^L^f^»4,% mftdfr land- 
liss, and who thus no longer slate by 

favour or patronage. Its history it ^MI&^rMfore abused ; 
of a superabundance tending too freOu^bflo|Mp^I»g voluptuous- 
•ness; of a power tfcerted only JO eV«y tyrannouH 

device continued misappropriations of f$& assets 

Tho principle of State-Trusteeship, aSihngfc. for ages hi 

fnnged, constantly reasserts itself; and ia/^tBed, though° often 
unconsciously, far more Widely than fa In this 

fact there is further qyidonce flpft tnisS^i^STTf the land 
as a guarantee of well-being, is a law which mott‘fbe regarded as 
natural. Not even to the State, much lets tau|^sddiwls, has a 
lasting sanction to the freeholding of land ev«& been accoided 
Modern land legislation — vast in amount, complicated-in charaetu, 
and burdensome m expense — is a proof of the public 'sensitiveness 
upon land questions, and of the jealous extended to anj 

treatment of the land on a proprietary bask The people instinct- 
ively revert at every opportunity to thefir true position as life-trustees, 
and so for as a landlord governance permits them, they seek to en- 
force arrangements which only tenants-in-comiftt^ can rightfully 
dictate. And for farther proof of this lack of may 

fairly be msdepf the fond delusion, recently f&tich adfcstfeed, that 
tho 1 and-ownuig dames will by-and-by voluntarily then* 

enormous gains, as trustees fat'the $oo& large 

Apart fifom the foot that mere fiff as 

justice, no tendency of thk kind (fadividqftlcBBea t^tBM^ M feflBmvealed 
in the tamwk of Jondfordism j ggran- 

diaement for ‘its obieefe/gafttktt 8ft f e . 

guarding of its 

10 
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terms of surrender, it is at least offering bribes to some of those it 
has oppressed ? 

If landlordism be, as many contend, the confiscation of rights 
belonging to all for the preferential advantage of the few, and if the 
substitution of a State-trusteeship over the land will broaden the 
pathway of progress and enlarge the general welfare, then it is 
incumbent upon Radicals not only to resist most strenuously all 
landlord-creating meaSarefyfhhlr to continue without ceasing their 
inquiry after- the replacing landlord-holding' by a 

nationalised Whit®, in order that the application of 

snch tftefchodg question for Settlement too burning to 

be longer ’ . 

William Volckman. 


A Scheme far the Abolition of Landlordism. 

' > 1 

Inasmuch an both' Conservative trnd Liberal Governments have by 
their proposals now admitted the practicability and expediency of 
purchasing a portion Of the land for the benefit of a portion of the 
people, I trdat the timo’bas now arrived when those who advocated 
the acquisition of the whole of the land for the benefit of the whole 
of the people may be considered by orthodox politicians as a little 
better than visionary monomaniacs. 

'Ihere are, I«m aware, many powerful and influential advocates of 
confiscation pure and simple ; and the method of doing this by means 
of a gradually increasing land tax is advocated by no less a man than 
Henry George- t» 

I cannot help thinking, however, that bearing in mind the temper 
of the Bn^Ssh public, and, the methods they have adopted for carry- 
ing oaft/thclr greatest reforms so far, that there is nothing moio 
certain i $an.'‘the$? if '#*■ are to regain the land by constitutional 
methdS^.ip^i^^s^sfcrji'wiU be compensated. * ' 

In 'caS» y ^bfelfif'retolntion no doubt the land might be confis- 
cated, with its constifctttionalmeswsfor the 

redress l M itt, dtft^do^ £» its own hands, this 

would n*&yfSi^^ &< wide^nspead de- 
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I. lteimpose the 4a. in the pound land tax as a part ot a 
comprehensive scheme for land nationalisation. This would 
depreciate land values 20 per cent. 

II. Use the money thus obtained in purchasing land, and not 
in relieving rates and taxes, the benefit of which would, accord- 
ing to many able thinkers, ultimately filter back to the land- 
owners in the form of increased rents. 

III. The rent acoruing from the laud purchased to be used, 
*at first at any rate, for the purchaser ofmore lend* 

IY. To avoid the enormous expenpes.of valuation by arbitra- 
tion and the excessive values so often-given, the landowners 
should be obliged to assess their -^Wtt <!»qd fa. detail* Thus, if 
the assessment were too low, they Wooda 3» bought out at 
their own valuations f if too high, .fch^t laXee , would be propor- 
tionately heavy. They would bUAjo,* fbft' position of the boy 
who is allowed to divide the apple, 1 -bafcobligetj to give his play- 
fellows the first choice. They would bajobliged to aSsess fairly. 

It may be urged, as an objection to the perfect Working of thii 
plan, that although at twenty years’ purchase there would only be 
, J B part of the land bought every year at first { nevertheless, the 
landlords might be aware that certain land was more particularly re- 
quired, and would, therefore, be willing to pay the eflftra tax on a 
high valuation for the prospect of sale. This objection is quite 
valid, but gotrld be fairly met by some such provisions as the 
following 

I. The purchase value should be calculated from the last 
five years’ assessment. 

II. The purchasing authority should have the power of ap- 
peal against any assessment to a commission. , 

III. As the State gradually resumed ownership, and confi- 

dence in this new system became thoroughly established, the 
whole process might be summarily cut short, by pmjehaeing all 
the remaining land at one stroke by means 0^ fi&ate bonds 
redeemable at par. * # <■ , 



sequence, land wBtkHtamMik 
need it. 


land is 
medy, 
threat land, 
f As a con- 
those who 
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Now, they who urge this view seem to overlook the fact that Lord 
Cairn's Settled Estates Act has already given landlords nearly every 
facility for disposing of land short of making them absolute owners. 
Then, since landlords so rarely avail themselves of this Act, one of two 
conclusions seems inevitable : father that simpler laws affecting land 
have per se no tendency whatever to restrict monopoly : or, that until 
landlords are made absolute owners they will not sell. If we may 
judge by the experience of America, and of our Australasian Colonies, 
the former conclusion appears tbfc correct one. For free trade in land 
prevails over those witfo regions of the world. So does land monopoly. 

But»let us blot these awkward facts out of memory for a moment, 
and assume that the 'second conclusion is rights that existing land 
monopolists need th^ stimulus of absolute ownership to induce them 
to destroy thenisdfees yti# monopolists. Then it follows that, with the 
ultimate object of establishing “free land,” a comparative fraction of 
the community, who are at present chiefly life tenants of the huge 
estates under their control, are to be given a new and valuable pro- 
perty in these estates ! Not to speak of the confiscation of collateral 
or subsidiary interests involved in such a vast and, one may truly say, 
unconstitutional change— the national interest m the soil*is clearly 
weakened rather than strengthened by it. What have existing land- 
lords done that they should be so handsomely endowed ? The mildest 
of land reformers will admit as one reason for attempting reform that 
landowners have abused their present privileges. Yet the advocates 
of free trade in land seek to make addition to thse privileges as a 
preliminary' Step to benefiting the whole community. How ingenious ' 

Now, under a Bystem of Land Nationalisation it is possible to obtain 
free land without the trouble of altering the land laws to any mate- 
rial degree. The State has already the right of re-entry to all the 
land in the three kingdoms. It has merely to exercise this right 
locally sd occasion may arise, to make the land free for popular use. 
The amtftibt of^mpensation (for disturbance) that landlords should 
leceive ig £ do not propose to discuss. In any case, how - 

ever, compensation from the State could take the form of an assign- 
ment of Ocnwtej. hf iatad bonds. And this security, with title-deeds, 
or proof of mortgages, &o., attached, could be placed in judicial cus- 
tody — say in thocharge of the County Court — instead of being banded 
over to the imtnedtate holder <jf the land taken by the State. He, 
this immed&Be^’holdear^ would, ’then JrU&eive interest in lieu of rent, 
but so- th^ capital -suerwa* judicially safeguarded, duo respect 

might were previously 

But an ovt^W*^i#^^i^^b;il^feyW^ttJsating dispossessed 
landholders,'**#! -property law sug- 

gests itself;- Whenever kaj lam -token over, a document 
could be issued by the State ’bearing some such title “Land Value 
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Annuity. 1 ' The person who had received rent from that land might be 
de cribed as Ihe “registered annuitant/’ If he wished to capitalise 
1 lus annmtv , ho nec d only take the trouble to replace his own name as 
legist eied annuitant by the name of the party to whom I 10 sold it. 
But <ts^tnnnu/ that all e noting laws relating io land war made appli- 
to tin at anniatus > — the latter of course being duly identified with 
11,o land for which they were substituted — then nobody would buy 
them without being satisfied about the title of the registered annui- 
tant If the land represented by an annuity had been entailed, so 
would be the annuity. If it were mortgaged, mortgagees could, if 
jieee^arv, foreclose on the annuity, just as if it were land. Suppos- 
ing there were settlements in connection with the land, these could 
att ich to the land value annuities. Supposing an annuitant died 
nit fatale, the annuity would go to the same person who would have 
inherited land. An encumbered estate would involve an eneumbox d 
annuity Finally (and this surely will please the lawyers), all legal 
issiu s whatever affecting land could be fought out upon these aimui- 
t'os. For their payment could be stopped by a court of law, pend- 
ing investigation, just as easily as payment of a cheque can bo stopped 
by \ private individual. Of course it would be to the interest of 
holder* of these annuities to make them as negotiable as possible 
Mr. Arthur Arnold and his fnends might be induced to assist in this 
business, and by simplifying the laws relating to land value annuity, 
ultimately bring about " free trade” in them. But Land NatmneJ- 
isers would not feel greatly interested in this matter. For, the moment 
any given landlord became a registered annuitant, the land he line! 
previously controlled would, in the true sense of the term, bo Fr< « 
land, accessible for use to those members of the community who 
in oded it. 

William Jamrson. 


State Sovereignty . 

In the fiction that persists up to the present hour In treatises on 
the English law of real property wo have the fossiLrfctaains of tho 
feudality which ascribed to the monarch all ownership of land. The 
land-holders wore each and all tenant % direct 'or indirect, of tho 
Crown, holding by specific payments and serviee$~to be rendered 
or performed in the public interesl~nomina]ly teethe' Icing but 
practically to the commonwealth placed hik'di direct 
tenants were Boyal-BrefectS holding 1 and hut as h^th^i^fe^ators and 
office as afar judges 'hold their^vi&J during good bOwriour. Any 
act* indicative of disloyalty to the Mug and tho commonwealth was 
ground for removal and substitution of a more trustworthy official. 
The (slate of the disloyal chief-tenant fell, by escheat, to the royal 
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grantor and the untrustwoi thy steward, jf his tieasou wti^ con- 
spicuously dangerous to tlie State, might expect tho personal doom 
of an intolerable traitor. 

Only a strong-willed and respectable Sovereign could bo ex per rid 
to exercise constant and effective control over his strong men A 
cowardly monarch -i e., one of feeble and narrow mind — could nut 
leokou on the needful support to suppress treasonous conduct like 
las own m his great deputies. Inheritance failed (as usual) to 
transmit royal qualities, and the result ivas that the great Law- 
wards (Loids) aspired to independent authonty over the lands the\ 
held cmly m trust, and civil wars arose winch ended m an MU dual 
( ^termination of the competitive would-be kings. Jn tho accession 
oi the Tudor family the English ^kingslnp was lecoustitnted r I lie 
Seventh and Eighth Henry* were teal king^, in power il not in 
wisdom or virtue. The lesson of the past centuries liowtnu was 
Jr »st on them, and especially on the last one when, instead of 
otgamsmg a Static or local control of the land by the people and for 
the people, he granted away the lands, not his, to pava^dc s and 
Hath re rs. These last, under the feeble Stuarts, brought alxut 
another collapse of the English Monaichy in the “ blc seed maitjr- 
dom 1 of the first Charles, and its jitude in the infamy of the second 
samt of that name. 

Tho installation of the Dutch-William and Jiis Stuart -Maty was 
no lehabditation of the English monarchy. Ihe ignobility of Eng- 
lish parasitism, squirearchy, and landlordism in general had ousted 
the Stuart monarchs and was itself in power. That powei they 
fontuved to establish then ctforth in their “ constitutional * fashion. 
That is, they constituted a kingship which wa^ and is a pure fudqi . 
One that, nominally enacting our law's, could enact nothing but 
what landlordism bade it. Up to 18152 all our legislation was 
purely landlordial. Since that date tin* public is being, m vet} 
gingerly fashion, admitted into the legislative partnership. The 
present epoch is that of Democracy, whose advancing strides no 
power c tai stay in England or elsewhere. Our Constitutionalism 
will presently be anh~ instead of ^ro-landlordial. In the establish- 
ment of Justice and of the Christianity of tlie Nazarene Jesus, Land- 
lordism is fated to fall, as our^English Kingship fell before il and 
became the empty fiction it is, * * 

We may fairly hope that onr rising republic — not founded, as 
that plutocratic one 0 f our French neighbours is, in blood and 
peosanVprpp^to^hip, W the principle that u the 'earth is the 
Lord's* «wS TO& portion r of ii is lent by Him to all llis 

English-Ohildren* irx- this V, V? generations, for their neces- 
sary use and sustenarice-^will the prelude to tho kingdom of 
heaven at our hand.* 

H. # nUTCIIINSOX. 
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Practical Land Nationalisation. 

Assuming, as I believe we may with justice, that public opinion is 
prepared to grant the essential distinction between the right of 
property in a natural agent and in a product of labour, it becomes 
important and imperative to further point out how the present sys- 
tem of private property in land may be changed for one that will 
1’ullil every requirement of justice. For many who accept the first 
principles of land nationalisation cannot at once see their way to a 
method for their application. There seems' to be a widespread im- 
pression that the remedy must be worse than the disease. “ Land 
nationalisation,” say they, “will entail corruption and mismanage- 
ment. Moreover, with compensation to landlords it will spell 
national bankruptcy, and, without compensation, it is shameful spolia- 
tion. And in any case it is utterly impracticable and unworthy of 
serious discussion.” 

The bogeys thus conjured up lose their terror as is usual when 
approached and examined, and the feeling is growing that the re- 
form we strive for is* neither so visionary nor so dangerous as it 
seemed when men were too timid or too prejudiced to carefully 
consider it. 

In the first place we seek the nationalisation of land a part from 
'improvement*' These latter rightly belong to those who have effected 
them, and StajLe-tenants will enjoy the utmost security in reaping 
all the benefit of the work of their hands, without the sinking of 
capital in the purchase of the freehold. Thus the duty of the State- 
will be greatly simplified. 

Hare land needs no “ management,” in the ordinary, sense, of the 
term. Of corruption, favouritism and Lord Bramwell’s “ army of 
officials ” we have no fiar. Corruption and favouritism can be 
avoided with a thoroughly popular and decentralised authority, and 
with a vigilant and enlightened electorate ; and the ground-rent can 
be assessed and collected with a much less complicated machinery 
than is needed to collect our present rates and taxes, so numerous 
and so diverse. For it should not be forgotten that the rents will 
eventually render all other taxation unnecessary. 

Of course, the ideal ^method of nationalisation 'is for the whole 
land to be brought under national control at the same time. in one 
Act of Parliament. This is what we . seek./ But, failing, the ideal,, 
we can accept the immediately possible^ and meani^hile^lnofe than 
one mode of attacking the land monopoly presenis ih^lf for our 
adoption. . ' * . . \ . 

1 - Compulsory , gradual, and equitable expropriation of landlords. — 
In theory, the State is still the landowner, and, in particular cases, 
constantly exercises its right to expropriate present landholders. 
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Thus, every mile of railway that has ever been laid down has had at 
its back Parliamentary authority to force unwilling landlords to give 
place. Again, the Allotments Act of 1887, passed by a Conserva- 
tive Government, admits what Mr. Gladstone, at Manchester, called 
“ the good principle that, where in the judgment of a competent pub- 
lic authority land is necessary, then it shall bo taken whether the 
owner desire, it or not.” “ The landlord would be entitled to receive 
fair compensation, but he would have no right to object.” This good 
principle is the very heart of land nationalisation, and we strive for its 
practical recognition by an Act of Parliament so amending the 
Allotments Act as to bring within the reach of cvn'y man in town 
and country as much land as lie can personally use, at a strictly rea- 
sonable (and hence revisable) rent, and with liberty and encourage- 
ment to rnalce his home upon his holding. T 

Such a scheme should commend itself to those persons who, through 
a misapprehension of our real purpose, profess a preference for muni- 
cipal isat ion as opposed to nationalisation. Of course the land must 
be made national property, although it will most' probably be ad- 
ministered municipally under central supervision. 

2. Equitably Proyrcmec Taxation of Laud Valj/e*. — This method, 
which is a fiscal reform rather than a land tenure reform, is nevertheless 
good, as calculated to force land into use, to destroy speculative values, 
to relieve industry, and to tax a class >vhich has too long been exempt. 
By itself it is totally inadequate aa a means of restoring the land to 
1 lie people, but, when supplementing the actual expropriation of land- 
lords is very useful in helping to break the back of landlordism, and 
in reducing the compensation which might otherwise prove inordinate. 

While, however, all measures which practically assort State sover- 
eignty over the land will be welcomed by national isers, nothing less 
Ilian the complete nationalisation of the land will be satisfactory or 
filial, nothing less than the thorough emancipation of labour by the 
provision for all men of an alternative to wage-service, without 
which the wage-worker is, and ever must be, a bondsman and w age- 
slave. 

Joseph IIydkr. 


A giant at plrfy is always an interesting spectacle to ordinary 
mortals. He seems nearer our level when we find that to him and 
us alike dvlee ed dcsiperc in loco . It is for this reason that I feel 
profoundly grateful to Professor Huxley for his article, “Capital 
the Mother of Labour,”' in last month's Nineteenth Century . There 
we see the unbendirgs of a great mind — -Capital, says the professor, 
is the mother of labour. The proof is very simple : Can a man be 
born before his mother ? No. Must not the mother eat w'hile the 
child is maturing? Yes. * Then capital is the mojher of labour. 
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Q.JZ.D. Tt is an exciting operation for a pigmy merely to watch the 
gambols of a giant. For my part I have just breath enough left to 
inquire whether the mother must not work before she can eat. 
Whether labour must not be an essential ingredient in all capital, 
anil whether therefore if capital is the mother of labour the chiid 
must not lie bom before the mother. Not at all, says the giant, 
liv capital I mean something entirely different from what is ordin- 
arily meant by that word. By capital I mean land. There is, you 
know, no difference between land and capital. The giant remains 
master of the field. \ , , 

Excellent fooling V faith ; tbo*, perhaps,, a little hard on ’those 
devoted followers of 'Professor Huxley who, like . Lord Bramwell, 
mistaking the jest for sober earnest, repeat . the .same proposition in 
otlior forms. Even the heathen Chinee did not play if off upon his 
friends. ' 

If, however, one may accept Professor Huxley’s jokes, and Lord 
Bram wells serious statements as authoritative, the fundament al 
difference between the upholders of -the system of. private. ownership 
of land and the advocates of Land Nationalisation ip this: Tim 
former contend that land is as properly the subject of private owner- 
ship as any other property — a watch for example; while the latter 
contend that. land has characteristics peculiar to itself, rendering it 
unlit for private ownership. 

With great deference to the doughty champions i 

venture to think that their contention cannot be supported. 

Is it not true of land to say that 

It is necessary to life; is limited in quantity; contains no ele- 
ment of human labour ; nothing else can, be substituted for it,? 

Can the same combination of qualities be found/ in any other 
kind of property ? I think not ; certainly not in a watch. 

If this combination of qualities is peculiar to land*Hiere jhcu Id 
be no difficulty, in spite of Lord Bramwells evoked ^ Ability, in 
understanding , the possibility of treating land on 
to other property. ,• ^ 

The demand for such treatment may be right or wron^j but »t 
least it is ¥ mtell%ible. , 'V* * \;,V k 

The test of the righteousness of this demand xs # i-accdrding to 
Lord Bramwelly the coffimon weal. 1 ' . ; V ' 

That test I gladly accept. It wojdd need: a ;-;boider Win -'than I to 
incur •* su £- 

gesting has any,;patu^ live. 

I wil^ 

weal. , *■.■■■ j. •>%;;/, \l$:; ■* 

Lord Bramwell, at any; rate, adffiit #iat ,;ihe common weal 
requires that in. the various relationships of social ind business life, 
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such as landlord and tenant, master and servant, there should he 
freedom of contract. Perfect freedom of contract lrapoits equality 
of alternatives. Fiecdom of contract cannot he said to exist oven 
imperfectly unless reasonable alternatives ore open to both, contracting 
parties. What leasonable alternatives has a landless man bargaining 
wi th a landowner? Is not the former practically as much at the 
meicy of the latter as the lonely traveller at that of the armed 
highwayman ? Are not all the landless man’s promises made undt r 
duress ? 

Again, does nob the common weal require that the people should 
he self-governing? If so, then, in this respect too, pi i vale ownm 
ship of land is harmful. History and experience alike teach u** that 
the landowners are the lawmakers. 

Let one move reason sutlice. Ts il not right, do< h not the common 
weal require that the la l>our£r should reap the fruits ol his labour, 
and ^h mid not he compelled to share such fruits with those who 
have contributed nothing towards tlieir production v But pjivate 
ownership of land compels the landless to sharo the product ol then* 
labour with the landowners, although these latter have in no way 
assisted m the production* 

They do not assist hv work Nor do they contribute toward*, the 
result in any other way. ff they claim to provide the land, the 
claim is preposterous. How can any man provide* what no man 
lias had any .share in producing ? 

Carlyle has long since described the power of landowning as an 
alchemy, w T hereby he that hath land can extract from the landless ad 
t he produce of his labour above barest subsistence. The alchemy 
is not only powerful, but is so subtle withal that it has lone* ren- 
dered landed apd landless alike blind to the true nature of the trans- 
action. 

The landless, at any rate, are beginning to open their eyes ; to 
<*ee that the landlord is the labourer’s enemy. Nor has all the dust 
that Professor Huxley can raise so much magic in it as to enable the 
landlord to assume the character of a harmless villager. 

Clement M. Bailiuciij:. 


What is the Use of a. Landlord l 

* 

Our aim is to abolish Landlordism. By & landlord we mean a 
person who has got possession of more land than he can use by bis 
own personal labour, and who prevents other people from using it 
by their labour, except at his will and pleasure, and then only as 
his tenants or hired servants, that is for his proiit. . 
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It is said that a landlord fulfils several useful functions. What 
are they ? 

First, it is said, by making improvements. As a matter of fact 
many landlords (notoriously so in Ireland) make no improvements, 
but only stand ready to appropriate the improvements made by 
other people. 

The mere ownership of land, however (which is alone what con- 
st it utes a landlord), does not enable any one to make improvements. 
To do this, he must own capital as well as land ; and we have no 
objection to capitalists. If his capital comes to him as a landlord, 
that i« from rent, it is only the tenants’ earnings transferred ; aiubthey 
might just as well .b£ invested in improvements by the man who 
wants them and who will have to use them, without first going into the 
landlord's pocket. These earnings are not increased in efficiency, 
but. only very much diminished in volume, by passing through the 
landlord's hands. 

But supposing his capital comes not from rent, but from other 
sources. Then, if he makes improvements, he does so from one or 
other of two motives : as a profitable investment (the interest on 
them being added to the rent), or from benevolence or public spirit. 
But it needs not to be a landlord to make a man glad of a profitable 
investment or to make him benevolent or public-spirited. 

As to making improvements as a matter of business, any capi- 
talist, whether he owned land or not, would jump at the chance. 
There are building societies in plenty whose sole business is to make 
improvements, and who are cutting each other’s throats in their 
•agerness to do it. 

But the tenant, in most cases, would be only too glad to make the 
improvements himself if only he were guaranteed the full fruits and 
undisturbed enjoyment of them, which he can rarely get. Many such 
improvements require no capital at all but only labour, which the 
poorest tenant would gladly supply, but for the uncertainty of enjoy- 
merit. For the more costly ones he could save, or borrow on tho 
security of liis crops and stock, if the landlord did not as usual stand 
in the way ; and so progress is jiaralysed. The landlord does immea- 
surably more to hinder improvements by refusing to grant that 
security of possession and enjoyment without which there is no 
inducement to make them than he does by his occasional outlay ; 
and when lie does make them he renders no real service, because he 
makes them with other people’s earnings, not his owm and only does 
wliat these other people wqpld much Have preferred to do for them- 
selves^' '' f 

A landlord, in short, is like a person who jprbids you to procure a 
knife and fork for yourself, but who takes five shillings otit of your 
pocket, spends four shillings on himself, and with the balance buys a 
knife and fork t for you, saying at the time, “‘Since I supply you 
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with the instruments of eating I reserve the power to dictate what 
and how you shall eat. You shall not eat what you would like best, 
but what 1 think proper for you to eat; and this four shillings which 
J keep, I keep as a proper remuneration to myself for the trouble and 
expense in providing you with a knife and fork and regulatingyour diet. 

But the landlord, it is supposed, has a special and personal induce- 
ment. to make improvements in. the consciousness that his tenants 
and labourers are dependent, on him. But this dependence is one of 
the chief evils we complain of. Why should one man be made arti- 
ficially dependent on another? Why, above all. should the useful 
man who does the work be made dependent on the useless man who 
does really nothing ? We want to see men fmo, not dependent. 

Personally, of course, a landlord may be everything that is good ; 
wo are not speaking about that. But ax a landlord, as a lord and 
controller of the land, lie is simply a person licensed to obstruct and 
to extort ; licensed to place what arbitrary restrictions he may please 
on the use of the land, or to forbid its use altogether ; and to demand 
payment for the mere permission to occupy a certain portion of tho 
earth's surface. He is a parasite and an obstructionist., and nothing 
else. As a parasite, he lives on the earnings of others without pro- 
ducing anything himself, and the amount that he so takes is measured 
by the whole ground-rents of the British Islands. But he is far more 
injurious as an obstructionist than he is as a parasite. He withholds 
building sites around all the growing cities, causing overcrowding at 
the centres, scarcity of accommodation,, and high house-rents. Hr 
keeps farms vacant (declaring he can’f; let them), because he requires 
a rent which, though often greatly reduced, is still excessive in view 
of changed conditions. H.e prevents the development of minerals by 
demanding exorbitant royalties. He refuses allotments to the labourer 
by either asking three or four times as much rent from him as he 
get s from the farmer, or by imposing arbitrary restrictions and unse- 
cured tenure. He prevents improvements in all directions by refus- 
ing that security of possession and enjoyment without which there 
is no inducement to make them. He depopulates whole counties in 
Scotland to turn the land into a wilderness for sport. He keeps 
Ireland in a state of chronic smouldering insurrection by his exactions 
and evictions. He is a glaring immeasurable evil without a single 
redeeming feature. • 

We can understand the position of those of our opponents who 
recognise, however dimly and adequately, that he is an evil, but who 
don’t seer how he is to be got rid of without injustice. But we find 
it difficult to understand the position of those who think that in 
some mysterious way her is a blessing, and who wish to establish him 
on a firmer basis, to multiply his numbers, and to intensify him in 
every way. 

I think it is Mr. firoschen that has said that “the living hand 
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should grasp the land.” I don’t know whether any one nnderstands 
this highflown and 'mystical remark ; but if it has any meaning at 
all, one wonld suppose it to mean , that the man who was actually 
using the land should hare fall and undisturbed possession of it so 
long as he chose to use it. That is exactly what our proposals would 
secure. That is exactly what landlordism effectually prevents. • 

’ ' A. J. Ogilvy. 


Private property in land haaf or centuries been an English institu- 
tion. The impropriation acptolly of its prairie value, and of the 
unearned increment, end of the extra Value dooming from individual 
expenditure of skill and labour, has for toaj$ "denturies enjoyed the 
sanction not only of our ltfws (in their practii# if’pOb ’Wholly m their 
theory), but also of our national moral SehS#; while even our 
religious teachers have assented to the system. 

Per contra, both the injustice and the imfelfoy of such impropria- 
tion, after being suggested by philosopher® * Spencer and 

J. S. Mill, and then demonstrated, both & experiantially, 

by H George and A. R. Wallace, have beeif '$ol»icly denounced 
throughout the land, in treatise and in bract; b£ fecture and bv 
speech, through the agency of tyro societies/ vrfefch, differing m 
minor points and methods, have for their w cttojmon object the 
liberation of the national land from bondage to individual, and 
the restoration of the benefit accruing fkun*it frostolhe few to all 

At present, np publicist or politician, 4 though fcjttt ipoderately 


informed, A&tl nt> JE\ of either hosee^ fcwwa J&at to 

a great 'extent the dense of the nation, nod its 

moral sense,' revolt and openly protest against land by 

individuate, and further that this conviction J fewy yriSening and 
deepening. In feet, just men, ifatso wefi^jpfoi^o® hbe'Of-ppimon 
generally that 'private possessions lit land, so fflfty* t&i#^ue is 
either a jpnfUitjrof nature, pr an Unearned in the 

truth of but' *» touch- “ kfcteh goods ”**> ^^^^^^ Tanaatter 


of strict 
entirely 

The j 
On % 
deprived 

s^ii 

tTow^m 


saw 


detna reetj^tlcn of their i 


in the 
^^Mfa matter 

en 
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On the other hand, the actual holders of the goods in question 
are subjectively quite innocent and honest men, their action and 
position having had up to this time the complete sanction of society 
Looking now at these two opposing facts and factors, a humane 
and sympathetic man can hardly help concluding that to do perfect 
justice to either of these parties would involve grave practical in- 
justice to the other— that the just claims of both cannot be fully 
satisfied — and that, therefore, a compromise between them must bo 
made. Thus, while the deprived masses must ultimately be pei- 
raitted to recover the full value (arrears excepted) of which they 
have, been stripped, the spoliation of the present holders must be 
gradual to prevent its being cruel ! . 

It has therefore been suggested — e q., that the needful restoration 
should not be made, in the case of any property, in the lifetime of 
its hi mg heir or owner, but should be deferred until his death in 


even case. 

But, of course, a concession of this sort and magnitude would be 
made upon the sole ground, and with proviso in every case, that the 
pioperty had bega acquired with the full sanction of the will and 
conscience of the nation, and when no one offered any piotest on the 
score of either policy or justice ! If a suspicion was enteitained, 
aud if a warning had been given to the would-be purchaser, of any 
flaw of this sort in the title to the propeity, then— caw at emptor > 
the new acquirer must run the risk , and, should tho evistence of 
the flaw be established upon trial, then he must suffer, nnpitied, 
the whole low ! So justice would suggest ! 

Now, it m&jf fairly" bo maintained, I think, that precisely such a 
warning of a flftw in the title has been, given, and is being con- 
stantly repeated in the public ear — in regard to private pioperty m 
land, l'ho counsel for the plaintiff has already completely demon- 
stiated tie existence of a fatal flaw , and yet, before the trial is 
completed and the, judgment has been pronounced, it is proposed to 


enter qn ft course of fresh land-transfer’ “ It is ill swapping 
horses m the^niddle of the li ret ! * is a remark which it ftere well 
to take th% present crisis of the land question/ For, now 

that the wr .impolicy of private property in land have 
been affirmed Sm jfrdvfed, whoever subsequently prompts a new and 


general system o| the* 
in the fa oq 
nation, » 

‘ ■* 

n 


iging/m his ears, and 
qonsequences ! The 
t# v jfend some day as 
gpe fq^get, when that 
tad in the tenth of a 
Sequent^ forfeited all 


%. P. GlBWJSSTONE, 
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The Carlton Club meeting, which assembled shortly after we last 
wrote, was described ps an ordinary gathering of the Tory party. 
It synchronised somewhat strangely with certain signs very disturb- 
ing to the Ministerialists, and there were people who would have it that 
Lord Salisbury had a special purpose in holding it. Of course this 
was a blunder. At least, so it was said. The Prime Minister was 
in the most cheerful mood possible ; he thought that recent byc- 
elections (wc have bad since the results at Ayr and at Windsor) 
were distinctly more hopeful, since the Radical majorities were falling 
oft', and that, if things went on in the same way, there would shortly 
bo an end of the Radical successes. Having such views, it was not 
surprising to read further that Lord Salisbury pooh-poohed the rumour 
of dissolution, saying that it was all a weak invention of the enemy. 
For himself, he had no such intention. Such was the language of the 
official report, which was the only account permitted to issue from 
the meeting. We may have our own views of the purpose for 
which this report was issued, and of its trustworthiness. We know 
something of what Tory “ managers ” are capable, when there is any- 
thing to be gained by concealment. But if it is really the fact that 
the Prime Minister was satisfied with the circumstances in which 
he found himself a month ago, he has certainly had some cause 
for rejoicing since. A couple of elections have, in a way, gone in 
his favour, and, np to the time of writing, the trial of strength which 
was predicted for him in Parliament has not arrived. Meantime, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has produced that Budget which is 
to put the coping-stone on his own reputation and to be the salvation 
of his party. Writing immediately upon hearing Mr. Goschen's 
speech, it is not possible to say whether it willyfulfi] the expecta- 
tions formed in regard to it. But Lqril Salisbury’s sanguine tempera- 
ment is no doubt satisfied. Equally he will see inthe Carnarvon- 
shire ejects^ with its small Radical $mgratula- 

tion; and^Joursc such,*ma^ ( tiri»gs asinay uptk&m the forth- 
coming tjeHies op fhe l)ae4 $W?heae IP op thft 'Sfches Bill 
cannot % a moment his equannpp^ It if quit# a revela- 

tion to rad the Prime Minister jn m ejpmist $nood. Bis natural 
disposition, as we have always understood it, has been rather in the 
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other direction. But what will you have? The spirits of the 
party must be maintained. And so the man of gloom puts off his 
pessimistic airs and wears for once the miscalculated hopefulness of 
Mr. Smith. The mask is ill-assumed, arrd will no doubt soon be laid 
aside. It deceives nobody — not even the party.” As a matter 
of fact, “ the party ” is seriously down on its luck, or was until 
a few hours ago, and it will take all Mr. Goschon’a t€ wonderful ” 
Budget can do t% give it anything like a fresh supply of courage 
proportionate to its needs. 

The prospects outside and inside Parliament remain al^ke unsatis- 
factory to the Unionist factions. We have now seen the great 
legislative pi’ojects of the session, and — haye found them out. The 
Land Purchase 4 Bill satisfies nobody — save, of course, the Liberal 
Unionists. These gentlemen have, of necessity, to* be satisfied with 
anything which the Government may offer. * They arc dragged 
at the wheel of the chariot. Hence we have the spectacle — it is un- 
fortunately not new — of Mr. Chamberlain publicly blessing a scheme 
which is in every point the absolute contrast of the famous 
Birmingham plan for settling. the Irish agrarian question. Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill is not compulsory ; it does not rest upon Irish credit 
at all ; it does not provide the necessary “ buffer ” of competent 
local authorities in Ireland to stand between the purchasing tenantry 
and the Treasury; it says not a word- about’ a Land Bank. To put 
the matter affirmatively, it ignores Mr. Chamberlain in every line. 
Mr. Courtney, tooj is ignored, since he also has spoken of the saving 
virtues of a local authority in dealing with the transfer of Irish land. 
But Mr. Courtney claims all our suffrages for the Bill as essential for 
the welfare of Ireland, and especially as facilitating the schemes of 
such of us as desire to make organic changes in Irefemd. Unfor- 
tunately for these Liberal-Unionist gentlemen, the Government find 
the Bill opposed by their own particular friends, the Irish landlords. 
The Earl . of Erne (a Tory whip when in the House of Commons) 
has openly denounced the Bill as one for the expatriation of the 
Irish gentry, and a meeting of the landlords of county Fermanagh 
has dealt some heavy blows at the measure. The plenary Convention 

of Irish Landlords has not assembled at the time we write, but the 
* * 

organ of the association, the DuUin Hxpnss, has been fulminating 
against the scheme daily for a fortnight past, attributing to it all 
manner of offence. And the Executive Committee of the Convention, 
whilst recognising the Bill as an honest attempt” to continue and 
develop the policy of increasing the /nunfber of occupying owners of 
land in Ireland (this is so much padding), declares, that “ the Bill in 
its present form would be most injurious to Irish landowners, and 
fail, to give the full measure of its advantages to the best class of 
Irish tenants ” As they put it, it is good neither for landlord nor for 
tenant, and “requires^o be amended in many important respects.” But 
Vol. 133.— No. 5. r * 2 p 
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this condemnation is as nothing compared with that with which Lord 
Randolph Churchill lias overwhelmed both the Bill and its authors. 
Lord Randolph tells the Government, in language of unexampled 
plainness, that they are guilty of a treason to the Union. They 
are putting the safety of the State into the hands of their enemies. 
In making the British Treasury the direct creditor of thousands of 
Irish farmers the Government are putting into the hands of those 
farmers a mighty engine of offence, which may be used with terrible 
effect against Great Britain. Lord Randolph points out that the 
Irish leaders are hostile to the Bill ; that their influence in Ireland 
is paramount, and likely so to remain; and nothing would be easier 
for them than to create a condition of things which would be abso- 
lutely disastrous. Wholesale repudiation by the tenants buying 
under this Bill is .not only possible, but probable, and this would be 
followed by a strike of tenants sitting under judicial or ordinary 
rents, with the result that the Government would be reduced to a 
position of humiliating impotence. The noble lord says of Mr. 
Parnell that “ he possesses the fortunate, but dangerous, power of 
fulfilling his own prophecies by his own actions,” and, quoting the 
language of Mr. Dillon in relation to another matter, describes the 
security taken for repayment under the Bill as a rotten security.” 
Of course Lord Randolph is pooh-poohed and denounced by his own 
friends, but lie has given them a scare, and they are hone the keener 
for the- Bill since Mr. Parnell came forward with a notice that lie 
would move the rejection of the measure when Mr. Balfour asked the 
House to read it a second time. As to the regular Opposition, 
Mr. Gladstone has made it clear that, the country having decided 
at the last election against his own Land Bill, there is no moral 
obligation on *his part to repeat the offer he then made to the 
Irish landlords. And the Government, lie truly says, have no 
sort of mandate for their Bill. Moreover, he regards the measure 
with suspicion, and suggests that to push it forward in face of the 
adverse opinion of the Irish leaders would be a grave blunder. His 
language — used at Tring to the Hertfordshire Liberals — is worth 
quoting. He said : “ There is one thing which ought always to 
be remembered when you lend your money, and that is, that t^e 
debtor becomes a party to the transaction. Tb is a very awkward 
thing if, after* you have advanced your money, the debtor says — and 
not only says, but proves — ( Yes, but I never borrowed it.’ Unfor- 
tunately, that is exactly what the Irish people interested in the Irish 
public funds will, I am afraid, be. able to say, because the Irish 
representatives protest against the whole proceeding. I want to 
know what &rt of security there would be for this thirty-three 
millions of money if the Irish are in a condition to say, ‘ Yes, you 
choose to send the money over here, but we by our representatives 
protest against the whole proceeding, and therefore it is impossible 
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that either with justice or with decency you can pretend to extract 
it from us.’ A very stiff, awkward, indigestible point there.” 
This language has’ been reprobated by the enemy as a distinct in- 
citement to repudiation, but it docs not # go any further than Lord R. 
Churchill goes, if so far. Attempt has also been made to fasten 
down Mr. Gladstone to his speech in introducing his own Purchase 
Bill in 1886, in which it was said that the Government regarded it 
as an obligation of honour to deal with the landlords and the general 
agrarian question simultaneously with the question* of Home Rule. 
It is of course convenient to ignore that other speech in which Mr. 
Gladstone solemnly worried the landlords that “ the* sands in the hour- 
glass arc running out *’ — that the time in which his offer was open to 
them was about to close. The right hon. gentleman will have no 
sort of difficulty in making good his present position. As much ran 
hardly be said for the .Tory leaders, who opposed Mr. Gladstone * a 
H ill tooth arid nail mainly because (as they alleged) it expelled the 
Irish landlords, who should be kept in Ireland for the benefit* of 1 lie 
country. At that time they held very much the # vio\vs of Mr. .John 
Bright, that a big scheme of land purchase was unnecessary. It may 
well be asked, “Who is expelling the Irish landlords to-day 

But it is time to say something of the Bill itself. It was 
introduced by Mr. Balfour as Chief Secretary, but it seems to 
be largely the work of Mr. Goschen, who, as wo know, spent 
a largo part of last autumn with the Irish landlords who are 
his friends. It proposes to advance a sum of thirty-three millions 
sterling, representing the capitalised value of the yearly contribu- 
tions from the Imperial exchequer to Irish local objects, -plus the. 
local revenues, for the purpose of increasing the number of tenant 
proprietors. Already the Government have appropriated ten 
millions to the Ashbourne scheme, and, as they propose to keep 
the thirty-three millions in permanent circulation, advancing it 
afresh as the instalments come in from the earlier purchasers, there 
is not much to' allege against Mr. Gladstone’s 1886 proposal, which 
w r as to advance fifty millions sterling. But the scheme is quite volun- 
tary, and depends entirely on the willingness of the landlord to sell. 
The terms offered the landlord are better than those given under the 
Ashbourne Act. True, the Treasury declines to advance more than 
twenty years* purchase, but then the year’s purchase is taken, not 
on the net value to the landlord, but upon the yearly letting value 
after half the rates only* have been deducted. In other words, the 
landlord’s bad debts (if* he makes any), his necessary legal charges, 
and the cost of management are thrown in — possibly also the sepa- 
rate interest of the tenant in the holding — to swell the price to the 
selling owner. And, beyond this, the Treasury waives, in certain cir- 
cumstances, the deposit of one-fifth of the advance required under 
the Ashbourne Act*as security for repayment. On his side, the pur- 
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chaser is put 111 a less favourable position than the Ashbourne tenant. 
For five years the annuity repayable is only 20 per cent, less than 
his' rent ; then he gets a reduction of about 82 per cent., for forty-four 
years, until at the end of that timo the mere payment of the annuity 
will have secured him in the lee simple of liis holding. It is of 
course admitted that these advantages could not be given if the 
Imperial credit were . not used for borrowing at the lowest rate of 
interest. But it is contended that the security is so ample that no 
possible risk can* fall upon the British taxpayer. A vast amount of 
ingenuity has been given to the arrangement of the security, and a 
very complicated scheme has been produced. -Various sums froip as 
many sources are hypqthetically mortgaged for the benefit of the 
Treasury, including the money reserved in the earlier years after pur- 
chase, but the main guarantees * taken are two — first, a rate to be 
levied by the grand juries purposely to covei; any default in repay- 
ment;* and next, the annual contributions from the imperial funds 
for poor law purposes, .education, and the like, which can be withheld 
if necessary. It l^as been observed that there is no fresh local 
government machinery set up to deal with the tenants. The .nominated 
grand juries — consisting of landlords to a man — are to have the 
•power of striking a rate, which the honest purchaser must pay to 
make good the default of his less scrupulous neighbour, whilst the 
latter will also be penalised for his own neglect of duty. As to with- 
holding the Imperial contributions, Lord E. Churchill declares it to be 
impossible, since it* would throw every tiling into disorganisation ; but 
Mr. Chamberlain thinks it would not only be possible, but the bounden 
duty of the Treasury, to seize the contributions until every penny of 
loss had been recouped. Much will be heard as to the soundness of the 
guarantees taken* under the Bill. In the Bill of 188G Mr. Gladstone 
secured his scheme upon the . whole of the revenues of Ireland, 
amounting to over eight millions sterling per annjim, and he had — 
what the Government cannot hope to have — the goodwill of the Irish 
leaders. It will be observed that Mr. Balfour does not risk any of 
the contributions which go to the maintenance of the power of the 
Government in Ireland. There are* suspicion a,nd distrust in every 
line of the Bill which deals with tho securities for repayment, and 
it is clear that the Cabinet have had fully in mind the contingency 
described by Lord E. Churchill. Unfortunately, it is beyond the 
wit of man to take guarantees which shall be sufficient against this 
if he is determined to flout the Irish representatives. On the Irish 
benches the opinion is general that the Bill is’ intended to inflate the 
value of land in Ireland for the benefit of the landlords. . The Nation- 
alists look at the way in whjcb ^tr. Balfour gets at the annual value, 
and find that not only does he* not deduct the ordinary outgoings of 
"the landlord, as already mentioned, but that he takes no cognizance 
whatever of the separate interest of the tenant. *His “ net rental ” 
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is, as before explained, “ gross value ” less the landlord's moiety of the 
rates.. Naturally, the chosen friends of the Irish tenants must oppose 
— and hotly oppose — a Bill of this character. 

It is a pity that, in the clash of arms which fyas already begun 
upon the main provisions of this measure, the more purely philan- 
thropic part of the measure lias been wholly ignored. Mr. Balfour's 
attempt to deal with the u congested districts ” of the Western sea- 
board of Ireland is, to our mind, peculiarly attractive. Here he 
sets up a separate Board, to be called the Congested Districts Board, 
and invests it with largo powers. And he varies his securities so as 
notf to risk the interests of education. The amount of the education 
vote is, as we are told, to be replaced by a bullion and a half from 
the very doubtful Irish Church surplus. A contribution from this same 
surplus and the Irish Reproductive and Sea-coast Fishery Fund are 
to be placed at the command of the Board, subject to certain re- 
strictions as regards the latter. The duties of the Board are to bo 
twofold — first, to deal with the “ special and 'characteristic disease ” 
of the congested districts, and, next, to promote certain industrial 
projects. Under the first head they will have power to amalgamate 
holdings which, taken separately, are not large .enough to provide 
proper support, to the cultivators: to give special aid to tenants who 
are prepared either to migrate or emigrate, as well as generally to 
aid any schemes of migrationor emigration. Under the second head 
the Board ^vill be empowered to sell, -for ready money, seed potatoes 
at cost price; to investigate the fishing banks ou the Irish coast, so 
as to develop the fishing resources of the country ; w hilst the Board 
may, if it thinks fit, undertake to teach the art of fish-curing. We 
cannot help saying that wo should like to see this part of the Bill 
put into experimental operation at the earliest possible moment. It 
may be that it falls short of the necessities of tlie case. So far as we 
have mastered Mr. Balfour’s speech, we do not clearly gather that 
even here the tenants themselves, apart from the Board, can compel 
the landlord to sell to them. And we are aware that the advantage, 
if it exists, is rather of the doubtful kind, since purchase in these dis- 
tricts might only still further root upon an unproductive soil those 
whose best interests would be served by going away. Some cases, 
however, there must be where the transfer of. ownership to the culti- 
vator would be ^beneficial, and we can conceive that in* various ways 
the Chief Secretary’s scheme might be usefully widened and developed. 
Whilst, therefore, we wtmld .unhesitatingly vote against his more 
general proposals of land purchase, we’ would keep his congested 
districts provisions, extend them if necessary, and pass them into 
law. "Unfortunately, there is not a ghost of a chance that we can 
obtain the one without the other. As to the prospects of the Bill as 
a whole, they are more than doubtful. The text is portentously long; 
we have not (at thft time of writing) reached the # stage of second 
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reading; and it is understood- that the committee stage is not to 
begin until the Tithes Mill has passed the Commons. This means that 
the committee stago will in all probability be postponed* until after 
Whitsuntide. And those who know what this means at West- 
minster can have only one opinion — that the passing of the Bill is 
being gravely compromised. 

In the Tithes Bill the Government have also a particularly stiff 
job on hand. Nothing but the necessity of securing the means of 
living to the Welsh parsons could have influenced them to add this 
to the burden of the Irish Land Bill. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in 
introducing the measure, frankly confessed that the Government 
were under compulsion to push on the Bill. It cannot be said that 
they were under compulsion to recast the Bill. But they have 
made another change of front. Sir William Har court’s criticisms 
on the measure of last year , have frightened them. Sir William 
found in the then Bill as amended by the Attorney-General “ the con- 
stitution for the first time of a universal land court for this country.” 
It will be remembered that the Bill gave power to the County Court 
Judge to remit part of the tithe, so as to prevent* the total sum paid 
for tithe exceeding the annual net profit of the land. Putting his 
own interpretation upon this, Sir William Harcourt contended that 
the inquiry by the county court into the relation of tithe to rent 
would soon develop into the fixing of rent itself, and he was so 
delighted at the prospect that he there and then offered to help the 
Government to push on their Bill. But the end of the session was 
approaching, and if Sir William was complaisant, the Welsh members 
generally were not, so that the Bill, had to be dropped. Jts suc- 
cessor does not possess the features which so pleased Sir William 
Harcourt.. The rateable value of the land, as specially fixed by the 
Assessment Committee of the Poor Law Union, is taken as the guide 
in any claim by the landlord for th'e reduction of tithe, and the 
County Court Judge has merely to act ministerially in settling the 
abatement. The danger of setting up a land court is thus avoided. 
Naturally, Sir William Harcourt does not feel himself bound to keep 
his pledge to support the Government, and it is a trifle cool on the 
part of his opponents to claim his help, as they do. In other respects 
the Bill is under suspicion. Like the measure of last year, it pro- 
fesses to put the onus of„paying tithe upon the landlord. But where 
the tenant is under contract to pay tithe the amount is simply added 
to his rent. The result is thus described by Sir William Harcourt : — 
“As a consequence, the tenant becomes personally liable for the 
amount of the tithe, which is, by the Bill, transformed into rent, and 
this sum may, under the Bill, be levied, not only by distress, but 
also personally by judgment and by ejectment and all the other 
remedies which a landlord possesses against the occupier under the 
contract of tenancy. The landlord is, in fact, Constituted by statute 
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the tithe collector for the parson, with all the additional remedies 
against the occupier for the exaction of the tithe which the landlord 
possesses.” It hardly needs to be said that under the Tithes Act of 1836. 
the tenant cannot* be made personally liable. The Welsh members have 
pointed out, on their part, that the Bill affords no relief whatever to 
the large number of small farmers in Wales who are also owners of 
their farms. They now pay tithe as tenants ; they will have to pay 
it as owners. Other weighty objections are taken to the measure 
from various quarters, and the inadequate scheme for the redemption 
of tithe which is part of the Bill is attacked from all sides, not 
least.f avion sly from the benches behind Ministers. The fact that tho 
Government obtained the second reading by a f large majority is not of 
much significance. It is notorious that tho Opposition are divided on 
the wisdom of transferring the burden of payment from the tenant 
to tho landlord. The Welsh members regard the proposal ns one 
made exclusively in the interests of the Established Church in Wales, 
and oppose it for that reason. On the other hand, they have not. 
been able, to get complete acceptance for their Scheme of applying 
tho tithe in Wales to national purposes. The scheme wants develop- 
ment, and of course in such a matter tho details are all-important. 
But tho Government measure is, for one reason pr another, repugnant 
to all the Opposition, and in committee, when the Tories begin the 
work of “ amending” it; as they surely will, there will be a general 
rally against the Government, with results which it is hoped will 
lead to the withdrawal or defeat of the Bill. The Welsh members 
may bo trusted to fight the scheme clause by clause, since they believ.o 
that, if it should pass, the opportunity of dealing with the tilin' in tho 
special interests of Wales may not return for a very long period. 

The House of Lords thought it necessary to deal with the Report 
of the Special Commission, and adopted a resolution drawn in iden- 
tical terms with that, which had been previously passed by the 
Commons. Lord Salisbury's speech on this occasion has been greatly 
condemned, and, as .we think, not without reason. He declined to 
make any sort, of reparation to the Parnellites in the resolution, and 
mockingly appealed to the judges on the benches near him to say 
whether, “after condemning a defendant to penal servitude or capital 
punishment on the counts on which he was found guilty, they ever 
added an elaborate apology for the counts on which he was found not 
guilty ? ” But wc must be thankful. Lord Salisbury actually ad- 
mitted that the facsimile letter was forged. When we remember his 
Watford speech, this is really worthy of note. It was of course his cue 
on the present occasion to minimise the importance of the letters. 
Wewere asked to believe that he had never been able to regard them. as 
possessing any very special significance, and that, in fact, they were 
not particularly in the mind of either Mr. Smith or himself when 
they introduced thf* Commission Bill. Lord Salisbury went a trifle 
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far in this contention. If the letters were not a leading object 
of investigation,' it is pretty clear that the Commission itself was a 
mere party manccuvre designed to achieve certain political ends which 
should serve the future of the Unionist factions. ‘ The avowal could 
hardly have been more plairdy made, and it will not be forgotten. 
In dealing with the Jteport of the Commission, the Prime Minister 
was about as reckless as his nephew. The following extract from his. 
speech affords a fine example of the judicial method : 

“ Wo know that many thousands of pounds passed into the treasury of 
the League; but the records of the expenditure have been dcstioyed, and, 
except one fragment which lias survived, and from which, just as ytm can 
construct the fauna of a bygone palaeozoic age from a scale, a bone, or a 
footprint, so we are able tA conceive from that one bit of correspondence as 
to a man who was wounded in the commission of crime, and compensated 
for his wounds, what were the objects for which large sums were paid. I 
have no doubt the Parliamentary party never contrived murder, and were 
never implicated in individual murder; but they did that which they knew 
by experience produced murder, and they continued to do it, and yet you 
say they were entirely free from the responsibility of the murder that went 
on. There are many persons who purchase spoons from footmen, and 
jewellery from ladies’-mnids, but nothing would instift them more than the 
suspicion that they were capable of stealing either trinkets or plate. They 
know perfectly .well what the result of their action is, and they hope to 
profit by that action ; 'but they are much too wise ever to involve themselves 
in any direct connection with crime jand plunder*” 

But it is hardly worth while pursuing the subject. It was matter of 
remark during the subsequent course of the debate that the Tories 
left all the speaking to the Liberal Unionist peers, who willingly 
rushed into the breach and delivered themselves with great unction. 
Lord Granville did not divide the House, but he and twenty-four 
other peers have since put. a foimal protest on the journals. 

The elections decided during the month since we last wrote have* 
brought great consolation to the Unionist factioil. True, it is not 
much they have to boast of, but ’with them a very small success, 
goes a long way. They recovered the seat for the Ayrshire group 
of boroughs, as we expected they would. The local Tory, Mr. 
Somervell — formerly, if not now, a "rabid Protectionist, and the 
subject of one of John Bright’s most crushing letters — was elected 
by 2610 votes, against 2480 given to Mr.- Koutledge, a stranger. 
The Liberal majority of 63 has thus been converted into a Tory 
majority of 130.. Still this is a long way off* the 1100 majority by 
which the Unionist, Mx. Campbell, was elected in 1886.. Unfor- 
tunately, whilst we 'did not do at all badly, we lost the seat, and wo 
must consequently permit our opponents to enjoy their triumph. 
They havq, however, only recovered something they had lost, so that 
Doncaster is still their one u win ” since the general election. And 
already we have recovered our position since we have carried the seat*, 
for the Carnarvonshire boroughs, which was held by the late Mr. 
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Swetenliain, Q.C., a Tory. In tlio interval there was the election at 
Windsor, consequent on the retirement of Mr. Ric&irdson-Gardner. 
Mr. W. 11. Grenfell, formerly member for Salisbury, gallantly cham- 
pioned the cause of Home Rnle in the royal borough. And it is 
not- a little remarkable that in such a constituency he was able to 
poll just six more votes than were given to the Liberal candidate in 
1885, when the party was still undivided. Of course the contest 
was hopeless from the first, but it cannot bo said that Windsor affords 
much solid comfort to the Unionists, though they do not fail to talk 
of it as a vast encouragement. When they come to the poll in the 
Carna|- vonshire boroughs wo hear a different no.te. They look at 
the Liberal majority, and affect to find’ the who^p thing insignificant, 
because Mr. Lloyd-George only won by eighteen votes. That we 
(should have won at all is amazing. The Liberal poll in 1886 was 
only 1684 ; on the present occasion the Tory candidate (Mr. Ellis 
Nanny) polled 1945, so that the Liberals had “ to fetch up” 
nearly 300 votes. When the party was united in 1885 they could 
only muster 1923. Somehow or other Mr. Lloyd-George added 40 
to this total, and so wrested* the seat from our opponents. It was 
a great triumph, achieved under circumstances of no little difficulty. 
Mr. bfilis Nanny has fought more than one battle in Carnarvonshire ; 
ho was consequently well known, and he has a wide and justly 
deserved popularity. No stronger candidate could have been put 
into the field. ML Lloyd-George, on the other hand, is a young 
man, just coming into notice as a successful solicitor; but hardly 
known save in tin' extreme west of the county. He is a Dissenter, 
and he had to contend with , the combined forces of the Church and 
the lauded interest,' \vho seem to have hesitated at nothing which 
was within the actual letter of the law, if they did not cross the legal 
limits. Hence we may very well set the Carnarvonshire election 
against that in the Ayr Burgas. Upon Lord Salisbury’s theory that 
the mxmbers of the majority are the true guide, it may of course 
be said that the result is only a further proof of the decadence of 
the cause of Home Rule, and as, on this basis, the month has been 
fairly satisfactory to the Tories, 'they ought to be encouraged to 
dissolve. Wo devoutly hope they may. 

They have a rare chance now. They can claim that they really 
have a positive policy for Ireland, as witness their Land Purchase 
Bill, and their intentions in regard to local government. Then there 
is Mr. Goschen’s Budget. We write, too close upon the delivery of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's speech to say much concerning it, 
but it looks as if it were deliberately 1 framed to serve the purposes of 
a general election. In no sense can it be called a Tory Budget. The 
reduction of the tea duty and the remission in respect of the house-tax, 
which account for more than a couple of millions of a surplus estimated 
to yeach three and a.half millions sterling, are distinctly a bid for 
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ilie goodwill of the voter. And it cannot be said that the increase 
of the spirit duties, with the variation of the beer-tax, ought to have 
coi no from a Tory Minister. Much less ought the same Tory 
[Minister to have penalised the brewers and the distillers in order to 
create a fund for the reduction of public-house licenses. But here 
we can cordially congratulate Mr. Gosclien upon initiating a scheme 
which promises great, things in the way of social improvement. 
Combined with the promise of a Suspensory Bill, it ought to set the 
Tory party on a course of temperance reform which may bring them 
trouble from a certain section of their supporters, but. which can only 
eqnr them sympathy and support from all right-tliiuking people* It 
lias been matter of comment that. Mr. Goschcn throws away his sur- 
plus without making any provision for assisted education next year, 
to which the Government stand pledged. The right honourable 
gentleman, however, replies that he can already see half a million 
which will be, available, and for the ' rest he is content to trust to 
fortune. Wo may make what we like of this, as also of Mr. Goschen’s 
interjected remark that the Government do not intend to dissolve in 
the interval. The intention is probably subject to change if it should be 
thought later on that the outlook is more promising ; at any rate, those 
who are supposed to be in the secrets of the Tory wire-pullers insist 
that the date of the general election has latterly become a mere question 
of tactics. One other matter should be put tothe accountof the Govern- 
ment.. The New Education Code is a distinctly sagacious measure. 
We have it on the authority of the Kducation Minister that it strikes 
a death-blow at payment by results by substituting for the present 
system of grants a grant payable on the general efficiency of the 
school as a whole. Then it positively establishes manual training in 
the elementary schools, just as the Technical Instruction Act of last 
year established it in the secondary schools, and it adds the teaching 
of agricultural science to the curriculum. The concession of free- 
dom of classification is not absolute, but it is a substantial advantage 
to the teacher, and if we add to all these things, which are distinctly 
good, the very beneficial proposals concerning evening schools, we 
find so many more reasons why, if the Government find it convenient, 
they should risk a general election this year. Postponement for 
another twelve months can hardly help them, though it may add to 
tlieir record the general establishment in Great Britain of free 
education. But w© can well conceive that other circumstances may 
be infinitely less favourable for the Government. Much of course 
depends upon the course of Parliamentary business, but altogether 
there is still a considerable chance^ of an appeal to the constituencies 
this year. 

The House of Commons has for the moment accepted the Bill of 
the London County Council, containing what is known as the Better- 
ment Tax. It is proposed to carry out certain important improvements 
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in the Strand,* and to levy a special rate upon the owners whose 
property is thereby improved. The principle is in successful opera- 
tion in the United States, and is not unknown, ip part at any rate, 
in our owh legislation concerning artisans’ dwellings. Mr. Ritchie, 
for the Government, wants tho subject threshed out by a Select 
Committee before finally accepting the Bill, and this is to bo done. 

We were happy enough to escape the threatened great strike of 
miners by a timely concession on the part of tho employers, who 
^consented to give 5 per cent, advance on wages at once, and another 
5 per cent, in August instead of in duly, as demanded by the men. 
11; must have been an immense relief to the mens delegates to be 
able to recommend the acceptance of this compromise. Already 
over 100,000 had withdrawn their tools from the pits, and numerous 
mills and factories had stopped for want of coal; which in London had 
gone up to nearly 80s. a ton. In a few days all our great indus- 
tries must have been seriously embarrassed, and there was the possi- 
bility of tho great bulk of our working people being thrown out of 
employment. Such, at any rate, was the prospect held out to us, 
and though South Wales, Durham, and Northumberland, which were 
not concerned in the dispute, would have been able to supply coal, 
the outlook was sufficiently serious. Just now an immense amount 
of activity is being given to the organisation of labour. Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach welcomes the sign, and tells the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce that what is wanted is more of this organisation. We‘ 
quite agree, though it is clear to us that if the coal-miners of tho 
country were all of one mind they would have at their mercy the 
whole of our industrial enterprise, which means the lives and fortunes 
of more than half of our people. For the moment the miners are 
pressing on the question of a statutory eight hours’ day, and it is 
remarkable to notice how they are attracting or influencing the 
support of our public men. Whether wc like it or not — and we 
candidly confess we do not like it — the passing of an Eight Hours’ 
Bill is fast coming within measurable distance. It is, to help this 
and other “ working-class measures ” that fresh efforts are being made 
to put labour in the seat of authority. A British Labour League just 
launched at Cardiff is to work on much the same lines as the Labour 
Electoral League — to secure the election of more bond fide working 
men to Parliament, and to the various representative local bodies 
throughout the country. The Electoral League, at a reefent conference 
at Hanley, repudiated Mr. Bradlaugh for his persistent opposition to 
the amendment of the Employers’ Liability Act, declaring that it 
refused to recognise him as a labour representative. 

The one incident of note in Ireland during the month has been 
the “ opening ” of New Tipperary. A “ town ” of brick and timber 
houses has been erected to .accommodate the persons ' evicted from 
their homes in old Tipperary by Mr. Smith-Barry, and the other 
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day it was formally inaugurated, by Mr. Wm. O’Brien, M.P., sur- 
rounded by Mr. Davitt, more than half of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, and numerous influential English visitors, including members 
of the House of Commons. ]t is. impossible not to reco'gnise the 
noble spirit of sacrifice which has been so conspicuous at Tipperary. 
Rightly or wrongly — we are not concerned to say which — the' inha- 
bitants of the new town have practically given up all that made life 
valuable to them for the sake of helping their fellows in trouble at 
Youghal. It is to be regretted, that this sacrifice, without parallel in , 
the history of Irish agitation, has not served to prevent the hardest 
measure falling upon the Ponsonby tenantry. At the time of 
writing they are being evicted at the rate of a dozen or so a day, 
and we are told that the whole 150 or more families are to be put out 
of their homes. We wish Mr. Smitli-Barry and his congeners joy 
in the contemplation of their handiwork. It is well for them that 
the National League has been able to provide in advance for the 
housing of tjie evicted families. ’ 

The Home Secretary has grossly outraged public feeling by sending 
to the gallows the eldest of the brothers Davies, recently sentenced 
to death for the murder of their father at Crewe. The boy was not 
nineteen, and his younger brother, who was almost seventeen, was 
spared. The Home Secretary excuses himself by . saying that the elder 
planned the murder, and that the younger acted under his influence. 
Not only is there an entire absence of evidence to support this con- 
tention, but there is strong testimony that the reverse was the case, 
and we have the solemn asseveration of the elder brother, “ in my 
last hour,” that he did not strike his father ot all on the fatal night. 
Mf. Matthews has again done the Government a very ill turn. 



HOME RULE ALL ROUND.' 


In 1886, when Mr. Gladstone submitted bis Home Rule Bill, and 
it was apparent tbat the exclusion of the representatives of Ireland 
from the Imperial Parliament was not generally approved, J ventured 
to suggest to the right hon. gentleman that “ a settlement of the 
Home Rule question should bo proposed on lines equally applicable 
to each division of the Kingdom, and likely to commend themselves 
to the good sense of all reasonable citizens.” My suggestions- 
simply were : — 

(1) That the Members for each division of the Kingdom- 
shall constitute an Assembly of Representatives, Council, or 
House of Parliament, for dealing with the specific and exclusive 
affairs of that country. 

(2) To hand over to the Representative Parliament of each 
part of the Kingdom as nearly as possible the same legislative 
and executive powers that are committed to the State Legis- 
latures of the United States. 

(3) To reserve to the Imperial Parliament all tho powers 
now reserved to the Congress of the United States. 

(4) That the National Parliaments should meet in the months- 
of October and November (if necessary) in each year to transact 
tho business of each country. 

(5) That the same M.P.’s should meet collectively as the- 
Imperial Parliament in the month of February each year, for 
the discussion and transaction of Imperial business. 

I referred in parenthesis,, as for consideration, whether there- 
should be an elective Second Chamber to which the Peers connected; 
with each country .should be eligible ; but said I did not favour any 
property qualification, and would rather have some system of election 
by Co unt y Board§— if they had been in existence at the time I 
should have Said County Councils. This plan, I pointed out, em- 
bodied Mr. Bright’s suggestion of ft, Grand Committee , of Members 
for each country,, which would ^ meeting in the 

country whose , affairs arereo^^ W %j.|irectly under the eyes 
and supervision of the people represented. To tins plan I still 
adhere, and it was because Mr.Dohald Crawford’s addendum to Dr. 
Clark’s Home Rule motion in the Btouse of Commons on 19th 
1 The substance of a Paper read at the National Liberal Club, May 6th, 1890, 
Vol. 133 .— No. 6 . • * 2 Q 
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February gave expression to the idea that to “the members of 
Parliament for Scotland sitting in Scotland ” should be referred 
‘ the consideration of the domestic affairs of that country ” that I 
supported it. __ 

While there are doubtless sound political reasons why our great 
Liberal leader should not at present disclose hifi views with respect 
1 o the ultimate application of the principle of Home Buie, there are 
many reasons why those of his followers who have carefully con- 
sidered the question and formed definite opinions should declare 
(hem. It is right that Mr. Gladstone himself should know what 
the views o# different sections df his loyal supporters are. It is 
light that the National Liberal party should be instructed in the 
cardinal principles of Home Buie. An error, it is now obvious, was 
lommitted m 1886 in attempting to rush the settlement of Hoim 
Rule for Ireland before not only some of the ablest, most loyal, and 
most trusted, friends of Mr. Gladstone, but before the Liberal 
party generally, were educated to understand the reasonableness of 
Home Buie. That education has been in progress since 1886 A 
Tory Government— as is the manner of Tory , Governments - has 
been giving homoeopathic doses of Home little to England and 
Scotland disguised— like sugar-coated medicine— under the name of 
County Government. From the readiness of Tory Governments to 
tun away with t^e proposals of Liberal reformers and present them in 
different garbs, it is quite conceivable that under the artful guidance 
of Mr. Goschen and skilful prompting of Mr. Chamberlain the slow 
coaches on the Liberal J side— as was thp OasO with Household 
.Suffrage — may find themselves out-distanced by $he Tories giving to 
the several parts of the United Kingdom what they now decry as 
.Revolution under the very innocent natpe of Devolution. 

Mankind unfortunately w misled by phrases. AM the foice — 
political, intellectual, or ignorant— of the Unionijgs.for the last four 
veais 1ms been directed to making Heme Bale odious in the eyi s and 
ears of the people. But the thing itself is^bajjjg quietly conced'd. 
Not only have We got County tyovtfmp, but Private Bill Proce- 
dure (Scotland) m is another im^rtant Hqmij Buie measure — the 
thin end of the wedge which, when drivfUv Will relieve the 

Imperial Pwiitftoent ef the greats p&rfc of the vast burden of the 
'numerous Baal Way, Gas/ Lighting, and Other Bills 

appertaining^ |0n|^«jjd, Troiapd, as well as {Scotland. 
Believingjfw^ dm las suffered greatly in the 

past fmt f®® tll^flCTtnwle of weak 

men to their’lpgleal add legitimate 

conclumons, I fmte weetoOe who hesitate to 

concede Home Buie all round. They ^e$|$tu*e Homo Buie for 
Ji eland, but when asked why not give Itttf Scotland or Wales they 
draw back as if, except in the case of Ireland, it wore a political 
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Frankonstein. Although they do not say $o, they seem to think 
that Home Rule is a kind of physic to be thrown to the political 
dogs on the other si<Jp of the Channel. This is not the view of the 
intelligent, well-informed Liberal Electors ^of Scotland, who are now 
Horn.* Rulers almost to a man. They are not Home Rulors for 
Ireland alone. They do not think that Home Rule Is good enough 
for the Irish, but that the Scotch are too good to need it. I say 
this because there is a suspicion that some of the supporters of Home 
Rule are 1 eady to give it to Irishmen on account of their “ double 
dose of original sin,” but think it would be unwise to give it to 
Scotchmen, Welshmen, or Englishmen. 

Intelligent Scotchmen have adopted Home* Rule not as a men , 
local expedient, but as a wise general arrangement of the machinery 
of Government. Scotchmen are nothing if not logical. They may 
lie “ dour,” they may be slow to convince, but once convinced they 
are thorough in acting upon their convictions. Hence, when a 
Scotchman becomes a Home Ruler ii is equivalent to saying that he 
is for Home Rule all round. The urgency of the claims of Ireland 
is generally admitted, and priority in conceding them will be granted, 
but not with the understanding that the claims of Scotland and Wales 
are to be indefinitely postponed. 

Much, indeed, may be said in favour of dealing with the whole 
.subject at one time in one comprehensive measure. Mr Samuel 
Smith, ill his published speech at Garston on the Difficulties of the 
Irish Question, has pointed out that " if we grant a Parliament to 
Ireland to deal exclusively with Irish affairs, and have the Irish 
Members sitting at Westminster as they are at present, and voting 
upon every question that comes before the British Parliament, thej 
will be in this singular and anomalous position that thej will have 
double power 1 as compared with Members, representing English and 
Scotch constituencies.” This objection cannot be well met unless a 
distinction is drawn between Imperial affairs.and the affairs of the 
different nationalities or divisions of the Kingdom, and the attention 
of the Members of’ ihe Imperial Parliament is given exclusively to 
Imperial questions, and of the Members of the National Parliament 
to exclusively Rational affairs. 

Whenever this is suggested we are reminded that Mr. Gladstone 
once said that ^ passed th$ wit of wan* to draw a distinction 
between Imperial and non4mperia^ bpsjmess. This saying of Mi 
Gladstone is JmjH by oar ibeoWve. They emrerh 

• adopt any%tatement of his fhvoar, Why do%ey 

not accept as fiwd and • he has said in favoui 

of Home Rule ? wh|$,|%erd (4 $ senserin which it is impos- 

sible to separate Imperial from” national mid local considerations, as 
it is also impossible to separate local and national from Imperial con- 
siderations, it is certainly within the resources of statesmanship to 
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devise for the purposes of government subordinate representative 
assemblies to which certain well-defined local and national affairs* 
may be committed. 

This has not surpassed the wit of man. It has been done. It has* 
been done even by a Tory* Government in the Act of 1867 “ for the 
union of Canada, Nova Sootia, and New Brunswick and the Govern- 
ment thereof.” It was still more signally done by the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States — chief of whom was that sagacious 
Scotchman, Alexander Hamilton. The Act establishing the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada and the Constitution of the 
United States hare both secured a degree of contentment, tranquillity, 
and prosperity to many millions of people, originally of different 
nationalities, now all speaking the Euglish tongue, such as has 
probably not been witnessed before m the history of mankind. 
With such precedents why need we fear to trust the good sense of 
the peoples of Scotland, Wales, and England, as well as Ireland, with 
the power of administering their .own local and national affairs ? 

The Federal Government of the United States reserves to itself — 

1. The levying of Customs and Excise duties and the imposition 
of taxes to pay the debts and provide for the Common Defence and 
general welfare. All such taxes and imposts must be uniform 
throughout the States. [Such uniformity would prevent Ireland 
setting up any Protective Tariff?] 

2 . The National Debt. 

3. Foreign and Internal Commercial Relations. 

k Naturalisation and Bankruptcy Laws. 

5. Coinage, Weights and Measures. 

6. Punishment of forging or counterfeiting National Securities or 
Coins. 

7. Post Office and Postal communications. 

8. Copyright and Patent Laws. 

U. Constitution of Tribunals subordinate to the Supreme Court ; 
Piracy offences against the Law of Nations. 

10. Declaration of War ; Letters of Marque and Military and 
Naval Captures. 

1 1 . The Army. 

12. The Navy. 

13. Regulation of Land and Naval forces. § 

14-15. The* Militia : its organisation, government, discipline and 
employment* 

ffl. The Beat of Gofernmtofe; Wcinsive jurisdiction** 

17. Power tb enforce theabbve. 

The United States are debarred from doings anting reserved to 
the Federal Government, and corresponding prohibitions would 
make Separation of any part of the United Kingdom impossible. 
There is also a limitation of the power of Congress itself in one of 
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the Constitutional Amendments which would prevent the setting up 
an Established Church in Ireland: “ Congress shall make no Law 
respecting an Establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof ” ; while the second part of it would check many of 
the acts of the Dublin Castle Government, as it forbids 6< abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the Press ; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

If the general lines of the Federal Constitution of the United 
States were followed, separation would be impossible. The cry of 
the tf Disintegration of the Empire ” is a mere phrase invented to 
alarm the weak and the ignorant. • 

The Imperial Parliament relieved first of the heavy business of 
Private Bill Legislation, and secondly, of the innumerable minor 
■details of local legislation and administration for England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, would have time to do justice to Imperial 
questions and affairs which it does not now possess. 

The Members for each country would discuss and determine the 
specific and exclusive affairs of that country, delegated to them fur 
consideration and determination by the Imperial Parliament. And 
the Imperial Parliament Would reserve to itself the power of defining 
the bounds beyond which the national local . representative assemblies 
would not pass. The power of veto on measures which might be 
•deemed injurious to the common weal might be reserved to the 
Imperial Government, acting through the Secretary of St ate for each 
•division of the Kingdom* With the national and historical argu- 
ments in favour of Home Rule space does not permit me to deal. 
But I may refer to Milton’s Ready way to ^Establish a Free Common - 
wealth , published in 1660, as containing a remarkable adumbration 
of the principles of local national Government now advocated. So, 
too, Fletcher of Saltoun’s Letter, dated 1st December 1703, u Con- 
cerning a Right Regulation of Government for the Common Good of 
Mankind,” is an ^argument for decentralisation which is still more 
forcible now than when it was written.. Perhaps the strongest plea 
for Home Rule is. by that sturdy Tory, Sir Archibald Alison, in liis 
account of the work of “The Old Scottish Parliament” in Black- 
wood's Magazine in 1834. The present Tory Lord Advocate would 
not have spokeiuof taking “ ^ ^ep bacl^l^ds to the darkness from 
which the country was withdrawn the Union,” and ; u the dismal 
and bleak prospect of life in Scotland nbd£r & Scottish Parliament,” 
iif he hacf reader. AreMMi 

both of her asperity, ^3'iier' to the wise 

legislation of faeivoipi PstrKamcht* significant that so 

•cultured a Conservative ag the Matquis of Bute looks back, with 
regret to. the loss of that Parliament. 

With me, the practical argument is the strongest. The so-called 
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Imperial Parliament is weighted and hampered and clogged by the 
necessity of dealing, or attempting to deal, with innumerable local 
details which should be dealt with by local representative assemblies. 
The great majority of the questions put to the Ministers of the 
Crown every day in the "House of Commons relate exclusively to 
local affairs. The great majority of the Bills brought before the 
Imperial Parliament are not Imperial, but Local or National Bills. 
Besides 237 Private Bills now before the House of Commons, there 
are sixty-nine which may be considered Imperial, that is, applying 
to the whole of the United Kingdom, or our foreign possessions ; 
ninety to England alone ; thirty-one to Ireland alone ; thirty to 
Scotland alone; and five to Wales alone. It is obvious that Parlia- 
ment, as now constituted, is quite unable to deal satisfactorily with 
this mass of legislative proposals, and I therefore advocate the exten- 
sion of the system of devolution, and the constitution of representative 
assemblies — consisting wholly or mainly of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of each division of the country — to deal with the specific 
avid exclusive affairs of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
respectively. 

John Lkng. 



THE INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBITORTJM. 


'J'he appearance of Dr. Reusch’s work on the Index Ltbronm ProJubi- 
lorain-hon called attention once more to the action of the Church oi 
Romo as regards the Printing Press, and has aroused an interest in 
the whole question of literary censorship, its aims and methods. 
Dr. Rensch’s book is not polemical. His object has been to trace 
the history of the Index from its first beginnings down to the present 
time ; he applies no criticism to the action of the Church in the 
matter ; nor does he discuss the reasous why the various books on 
the condemned list were placed, there. It would have been impossible 
to do so authoritatively, for it is not the practice of the Congregation 
of the Index to publish its deliberations, nor is the author heard in 
defeuce of his work ; there is, in short, an examination, but not a trial, 
of suspected books. Tho sub-title of Dr. Reusch’s book explains the 
real scopoof the work : it is E in beitrag zur kirehtn and Utteraturrji sefn/t 
Besides a study of the growth of the Indox we find an account of 
the larger nnmher of works which are named in the various Indices, 
with condensed though admirable notices of tbeir authors. This 
part of Dr. Reusch’s work contains a vast amount of learning, and 
is a veritable quarry of information, chiefly, though not solely, 
upon tho snbject of ecclesiastical polemics. The labour has been 
colossal, and the result is a monumental work, which merits Dr. 
Dellinger’s praise of it as a ,f phenomenon." 

The more important critical studies upon the Index which precede 
Dr. Reusch’s book*. begin in .the seventeenth century, when Gretsor 
published Ms Lejfpre d> more prdhibendi expurgandid abolendi libro >. 
haerdiros d mxkfo, at" Ingolstadfc, in the year 1 603. Gretser was 
followed, in 1653, byTbeopfailus Raynaud, whose JErotemafa de main > 
ac bonk lilm appeared at Lyons. Both Gretser and Raynaud were 
Jesuits, and apologists for the Index, On, the other side, Daniel 
Franck published w Leipzig, in 1634* Jus dhaqumtio academia dr 
papistarmut. Jqdie&m. The c^esph ^ntaiy ppoiuced the most 
important’ contribution BqmSfh hide in the 

Jesuit Zacoaria’s StoHd Jpl bjmmi <U* jfflbfi (Roma, 

1777) } and the opening of another remarkable 

work on the Index, the Rev. Joseph Uendham’a Literary Policy of 
the Church of Pome exhibited in m account of her damnatory Cata- 
logues or Indexes both prohibitory and expurgatory (London, 1826, 
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2nd edition, 1830). In his introduction, Dr. lleusch cites Zaccaria 
and Mendham as his two most important predecessors. Both are 
polemical, while Dr. Reusch is not. He takes his place between 
the two, and his book is by far the most valuable contribution to the 
history of the Index which has ever appeared. 

There is no doubt* and Zaccaria has no difficulty in proving it, 
that from very early times the Church of Rome claimed and 
exercised the right of condemning and destroying books which it 
considered pernicious. But as long as books remained in manuscript 
the danger of their hurtful influence was not immense, their circula- 
tion was limited, their number not unmanageable. It was the 
discovery of the art«of printing which brought the whole question 
of literary censorship to an acute state. By the invention of the 
Printing Press one man and one man’s opinions became multiplied 
a thousandfold ; there was practically no limit to the diffusion of 
new doctrines ; all barriers previously imposed by circumstances were 
swept away. Jt was no longer a question of. seizing and burning 
some comparatively few manuscripts, and of confining or of slaying 
their author; an edition of a thousand copies placed the author 
beyond the power of death and of fire to* silence him. By the 
discovery of printing the world was brought face to face with a 
problem which it has not yet succeeded in solving, the problem of 
how to deal with the Press and its output ; Is the Press to onjoy 
absolute freedom at the risk of flooding the world with injurious, 
dangerous, and corrupt literature ? And if not, if a censorship of 
the Press is necessary, how is that censorship to be applied so as 
not to stifle 'all advance of opinion ? for the official definition of 
injurious, dangerous,, and corrupt, will always be up to the level of 
the day, but never in advance of it. 

When we come to deal With the history of the Roman Index of 
prohibited books, wo shall see that the Church became alive to this 
difficulty very early in the history of the Press* Only thirty-seven 
years after the introduction -of printing into Italy, Alexander VI. 
posed the whole Question in the; preamble to the Bull, Inter Multipliecs, 
published in 1501, where .he declared that dent .are impressoria 
litter arum, utilmifna hobttur ad/amlzerem multipliectiionem librerum 
prdbatonm ct pluridwn dajmwim foret siiUiue artifices 

ea arte perverse' ‘^he;';Ohiirdh Was the first to express 

doubts as to . the .. undilttW of the FresS ; no temporal 

Sovurelj^^ teen’ aware ttot in the new 

art leiy ’ II- " powers^ ' ^ 'shall have 

occasion prmewdid become 

alive to ti^s f act they pre^dgd’ the Chufc&h j|a ;aela^ measures for 
gagging the PreSs. v '■ ‘ \ 

Dr. Johhson, in hi^ tife of Milton, rhag put the problem in a 
vigorous and compact form. In dealing with* the question of a free 
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Press, he says : k< The danger of such unbounded liberty, and the 
danger of bounding it, have produced a problem in the science of 
government which human understanding seems hitherto unable to 
solve. If nothing may be published but what civil authorities shall 
have previously approved, power must always be the standard of 
truth ; if every dreamer of innovations may propagate his pfbjects, 
there can be no settlement if every murmurer at government may 
diffuse discontent, there can be no peace ; if every sceptic in theology 
may teach his follies, there can be no religion. The remedy against 
these evils is to punish the authors, for it is yet allowed that every 
society may punish, though not prevent, the publication of opinions 
which that society shall think pernicious ; Jbut this punishment, 
though it may crush the author, promotes the book ; and it seems 
not more reasonable to leave the rights of printing unrestrained, 
because writers may be afterwards censured, than it would bo to 
sleep with doors unbolted, because by our laws we can hang a thief .* 1 
In this passage Johnson, while stating the problem, lays bare three 
objections to the restriction of opinion : first, that it checks intellec- 
tual progress, for power becomes the standard of truth ; secondly, 
that the. attempted suppression of a book encourages its circulation ; 
for, as Bacon observes, u a forbidden writing is thought to be a 
certain spark of truth that flies up in the faces of them who seek to 
tread it out ; ” there would be no effort made to suppress books 
unless they contained some germ of sense and truth which renders 
them dangerous to established opinion ; and thirdly, that punishment 
is impotent to prevent : the dread of the gallows does not dispense us 
from the need for bolts. Johnson was dealing with the problem 
from his own high conservative point of view, and, though loyal 
to his conceptions, he does not approach a solution of the difficulty. 
Milton’s attitude has more of faith in it. 4 4 Give mo liberty/’ lie says, 
u to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience above 
all liberties ; , . . . though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so truth be iu the field wo do injuriously by 
licencing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the worse in fair 
and open encounter ? Who knows not that truth is strong next to 
the Almighty? She needs no policies, no stratagems, no iicencings 
to make her victorious ; those are the shifl^ and defences that error 
uses against her ^ower.” 

• Here we have the two poiats&f view stated by Johnson and by 
Milton; The civiUsed-' what it would still 
consider a rash committal' -of the untried ocean of Milton’s 
policy ; it has hitherto attempted, with more or less success, to stem 
the tide of books, to confine the current Within channels of its own 
•devising ; it v has hung many thieves, but still dreads that it may be 
robbed. 
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We must look a little closer at the way in which the world has 
hitherto conducted this business of her Press censorship Three 
kinds of censorship over the Press have been attempted since the 
im 1 ntion of printing — religious, literary, and moral censorship. This 
last kind may be divided into censorship of public or political morals, 
and clfesorship of private morals, or morals in their restricted sense. 

The literary censorship we may dismiss very briefly. It has 
been put into operation larely in the world’s history. Venice 
atfoids the most striking example of such a supervision of the Press, 
when the Council of Ten, in the year 1510, decreed that no one 
should print any work in humanity until it had been examined, 
m order to put an end to the infant la ddla with. The 
Republic always showed itself solicitous for the good repute of 
Venetian editions, and deeply resented Caspar Soioppius’ caustic 
strictures on the Ciceroes published at Venice, which he declared fit 
only for the flames But the creation ot a literary censor did not 
save the Venetian Press from steady decline. 

The second and third kinds of censorship, the* religions or dog- 
matic censorship and the moral censorship, are far more important, 
and have occupied a much larger space in the history of the Press 
The moral censorship we have, divided into two kinds, supervision of 
public and supervision of private morals ; and these three censor- 
ships, religious, political, and moral, fall into two groups, which it 
is as well to keep quite distinct from one another. In the first 
group we have religious and political cenaprship, where the matter 
to be dealt with and examined Is opinion, doctrine,’ ideas. In the 
second group is the moral censorship, Where the matter to be dealt 
wfeh is impure and corrupting literature. The advocates of censor- 
ship urge that they ate protecting the delicate from food poisonous, 
m one case to the intellectual man, in thO other to the moral man j 
poison which, however, the censors themselves must have swallowed. 
The original formulae in general use covered all three censorships. 
In the case of the Church, when. thfe r Index! had been thoroughly 
established, the formula mm, <a ttifa f&k Mttqkca, contra «d 
pnvetpi, contra ai bum cdsfawd * to jtfttr “ Star Chamber decree of 
1637, it runs, “ Contrary to Christian. $sith the doctrine and 
discipline Of the Church Of "Sgfcfust the' Statemr Govern- 

ment, contrary to good t HfO* or’ g<eod~*iU»ners hut it is certain 
that the application 4 of tW varied much 5 now it was 

applied to atoderiafefM tjp politics. The censorship of 

the I and 
has contam$&m Be largely «>#&*!' fj? t Itotipomt/ 86 piooh so is 
this the that in th#* Built /<t&r MAkphm % 1 alsaady quoted, 
neither political nor mewl censorship asgstae nltnnedv /the scope of 
the powers conferred is W pM itAprkifty&r pud orthedoxas fidei 
contranum , vm/pvam at arandalottm -eskdtit ; and of the ten rules of 
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Council of Trent only one, the seventh, deals with impure literature, 
and not one with the question of sedition ; in fact, the Roman cen- 
sorship of books was originally directed to the suppression of heresy, 
and to nothing else. The coadjutor of Aquileia told the Council 
of Trent that it was absurd to condemn equally a work 
I undid and a work which contained dogmatical errors. It id! only 
comparatively late in the development of the Index that obscenity 
is taken into seiious consideration ; and the number of works of this 
nature on the Index is quite small in proportion to the long list of 
books condemned for their heretical tendencies. On the other hand, 
in Venice, Spain, France and Kngland, when the Government 
exercised a censorship of the Press on its ovtp. account, and not 
merely as the secular arm of the Church, that censorship was chiefly 
directed to the political movement of the Press, and to the suppres- 
sion of all criticism of existing institutions. In fact, the power 
which wielded the censorship was inevitably tempted to use it 
selfishly, and to justify Johnson in declaring that, in all cases where 
official censorship exists, power must be the standard of truth. In 
neither of these cases of censorship by the Church, and of censor- 
ship by the State, did the moral supervision of the Press play a 
conspicuous part atfiist. We shall return to this kind of censor- 
ship presently ; but before doing so we must consider for a moment , 
some of the arguments which have »been urged for and against a 
freo Press in matters religious and political, or, in other words, for 
and against a censorship qf opinion. 

This is the ground upon which Bacon and Milton are met by Dr. 
Johnson. Johnson dpes not contemplate the question of morals ; 
it is only on the subject of political and religious opinions that ljgf 
would like to see a censorship enforced. Various arguments haVe 
from time to time been urged against such a censorship of opinion. 
In the first place, there is a great and almost irresistible temptation 
for a constituted body to apply its official censorship solely from its 
own point of view* , If the Church itself or the State itself is 
left to decide what may be contrary to the faith or contrary to good 
government they ate certain to decide by the standard of faith as 
it at present exists, and of government as it is at present consti- 
tuted, and to pondemn toy, criticism of the established order. Any 
innovation or movement will detox hcP$ou$ % <mn$ ignotim pro notuo^ 
is apt to become* the maxim ^established classes* The State 
censor, knowing the mind of hit that he 

is on the Aground of 

proposals of change. Hi* premies ttty 4$ tor become as rigid 
and as clear as thqt enuncll^ed bgr Xnrd Bsaarifield when trying Muir, 
in 1798. “Now this* is the question for con$ideration, <, he said; 
44 is the panel guilty of A sedition or is he not ? Now before this can 
be answered two things must be attended to that require no proof ; 
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first, that the British Constitution is the best that ever was since 
the creation of the world, and it is not possible to make it better.” 
If the official censor is not of this way of thinking, he is no longer 
a good servant of the State or of the Church, but himself and his 
opinions are rather a fit subject for examination. Such a censorship 
as this means the destruction of all movement of ideas, of all novelty, 
of ail originality, therefore of all improvement ; it presupposes that 
we have reached perfection, and that finality which Johnson and 
Lord Braxfield desired ; it is suited to the millennium, but not to our 
current centuries. Moreover, it implies stagnation, for, as Bacon 
remarked, u all books so authorised are but the language «of the 
time ; ” a licenser’s very office and commission enjoins him to let 
pass nothing but what is vulgarly received already. So true is this 
that the Index contains a large number of epoch-making works, 
which it is difficult for common sense to consider harmful, and of 
books, like the Rehtjio Medici . which have proved the stay and 
solace of many a good man. Ur. Johnson’s objections that without 
such a censorship there can be no settlement, there can be no peace, 
there can be no religion, are no doubt true had he qualified religion 
by the epithets dogmatic or established ; but can wo expect any of 
these blessings ? Is* not the Doctor sighing for death, not for life ? 

• What peace, what settlement is there in any living body ? We 
ourselves live only by the destruction and reconstruction of our 
tissue. Milton, in his second defence, seems not to have been averse 
from a competent censorship of opinion. ‘il wrote my Areopagitica ,” 
lie says, “ in order to deliver the Press from the restraints with which 
it was encumbered, that the power of determining what was true 
and what was false, what ought to be published and what suppressed, 
might no longer be entrusted to a few illiterate and illiberal indi- 
viduals who refused their sanction to any. work which contained views 
or sentiments at all above the level of vulgar superstition.” But 
the sacrifices required by an adequate State censorship are too great ; 
that the best spirits of every age should be exhausted in the exami- 
nation of other people’s work, and not in the production of their 
own, is more than any nation could be called Upon to endure. And 
again, the adequate State censors must, ex hypothetic be wiser than 
their age, and this they cannot be without being also to a certain 
extent critical, innovators, revolutionary, and, antagonistic to the 
existing order 5 the hope of the future cannot lie Jn the past nor rest 
in the present. ♦ 

Another objection to Stab censorship of opinion Was indicated, 
though nfct fctrongly enforced, by Paolo Sarpi; if you claim to 
examine every book which is a candidate^ for the Press, you make 
yourself responsible in a degree for all books Which are allowed to 
issue from the press; you give them, as itwtere, a clean bill of health. 
Sarpi warns the Venetian Government that it is vercmente gran com 
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pigliar sopra se, et farsi approbatore di tutti i libri che si stampano 
in Venetia . For the State censorship implied an imprimatur, which, 
in a measure, made the State share in every opinion contained in 
the books which it permitted to be printed ; the readers would argue, 
had the Government objected to these opinions the book would have 
been suppressed. It is not possible to predict how books will 
“ demean themselves/' “for books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul 
whose progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve, as in a viol, the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them ; 
they are as lively and as vigorously productive as those fabulous 
dragon’s teeth, and being sown up and down, may chance to spring 
up armed men ; ” yet at the moment of passing the censor, espe- 
cially should he be a man of “ hide-bound humour,” not of judgment, 
these books may appear dead and harmless. Indeed, it is very often 
subsequent events which give to a book its vital activity and im- 
portance ; and it was this fact which led the Church not only to 
exercise a censorship over candidate books, and to insist upon an 
imprimatur, but also to open an Index for the better suppression of 
past issues. 

There are two other objections which have been urged against a 
State censorship of opinion. One is the practical objection that it . 
would be almost impossible for any Government office to read all works 
seeking an imprimatur ; and without a most accurate examination a 
censorship is as useless as a frangible sanitary cordon ; for none can 
be certain where censurable matter may lurk. The Church was very 
thorough in this respect. In 1509, the Carthusian Jodocus Graes 
wrote to Cardinal Baronins, complaining that his studies were 
hindered owing to the number of books of reference. Lexicons and 
Thesauruses, which were on the Index ; but even the activity of tho 
Church was not able to keep pace with the activity of the Press ; aud 
the block caused by the elaborate censorial machinery in Venice 
was, as the Government itBelf admitted, most ruinous to the book 
trade. The other objection is raised by Bacon, and based upon the 
inherent curiosity of human nature which will always make people 
anxious to know what there is in a prohibited book ; <c the punishing 
of wits enhances their authority, and a forbidden writing is thought 
to be a spark of truth”; and Johnson admits the same when he 
allows that punishment, though it may crusli the author, will pro- 
mote the book. Both remarks seem to show that mankind is deeply 
sceptical about the bona fides of its literary censors on matters of 
opinion. ' 

The conclusion to which many are drawn is, that such a censor- 
ship }B neither possible nor desirable. No doubt the finality of 
Dr. Johnson and Lord Braxfield is a consummation to be desired, 
but that we have attained it is contradicted by the experience of 
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every day ; nor is it attainable as long as men’s minds and actions 
remain imperfect, and therefore susceptible of improvement. Milton 
"sums up in these words: “ Seeing therefore that those books, and those 
in great abundance, which are likeliest to taint both life and doctrine, 
cannot be suppressed without the fall of learning . . . . and evil doc- 
trine not With books can be propagated except a teacher guide, which 
he might do also without writing, I am not. able to unfold how this 
enterprise of licensing con be exempt from the number of vain and 
impossible attempts ” By such a censorship of opinion we are far from 
securing the permanence and purity of doctrine. And we run the risk 
of playing “ the nursing mother to sects, but the step-dame totruth ” 
History shows that in spite of the most rigorous censorship, backed 
by the dungeon and the stake, opinion has refused to remain hid< - 
hound. It was surely wiser to act upon the faith that was in Milton 
believing that truth never yet was Worsted in a free and open 
encounter, but that falsehood may obtain a specious triumph through 
an embittered and injudicious persecution. 

We come now to the last kind of censorship, the censorship of 
private morals. There is no longer here a question of protecting 
the intellectual side of man from dangerous doctrine, but of guarding 
his moral being from corruption toy impure literature. It is upon 
this point that we are most exercised in England just now. We 
are more anxious about moral than about speculative sanity, pro- 
bably because the moral nature is nearer to, action than the specula- 
tive nature ; and we consider impure literature as a kind of conta- 
gious moral disease; censorship ‘of the Press has almost come to 
mean for us moral censorship. The Church in the recent additions 
to her Index shows the same tendency to lay more stress on the 
moral censorship than she has hitherto done. Bat when the Church 
opened her Index, and wh$i secular (JOvemnjeptS first employed a 
State censorship of the Press, it was not menials bnt dogma aud 
politics which chiefly engaged the attention of churchmen and states- 
men. Neither Bacon nor Johnson, iftthe Jm#$ges referred to, touch 
upon this view of censorship. MtHnxr has eXp5pCSeed his opinions m 
the AreopagUioni and they are no favourable to licensing in 
the region of morals than in? the 'region 'of Opinion. He urges that 
it is not so much boohs that ep^pfcipS that We me corrupt our- 
selves; “they are nOt oOppelerers of human things who 

imagine to remove 4ft by matter or sin. . . . Though 

ye take flume ph^etm treasure hel&as tab one jewel 
left, ye asa^liareafra’ ^WW^O^OBapass. objects 

of lust ; uptni> ttp «n youth fpwf tpe IsSver&Bt discipline,'’ that can be 
exercised in any hermitage, je camgA fh^m chaste that conic 
not thither so ; we have minds that can Winder beyond all limit of 
satiety/ In short, it id little use eXj^SH^Hfeg books till we ha\ e 
purged men's mirids;' and when that is done there will be no need 
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for danjnafcory catalogues, whether prohibitory or expurg^ory ; for 
the purged mind is the free mind, and dreads not corruption. More- 
over, books are not the sole sources of corruption ; “ evil manners 
are learned perfectly without books a thousand other ways that can- 
not be stopt. If we think to regulate printing thereby to rectify 
manners, we must regulate all recreation and pastimes, all that is 
delightful to man. The windows and balconies also must be thought 
on, there are shrewd books with dangerous frontispieces set for sale, 
who shall prohibit them ? shall twenty licensers ? ” As long as 
human nature is imperfect it will demand impure literature, and as 
long 9 s there is a demand there will be a supply, if not from London, 
yet from “ Londra,” *‘ Benares,’’ “ Cosmopoli repressive laws on 
this subject iu Venice had the effect of creating a large clandestine 
press ; and in spite of every effort, no Government succeeded in sup- 
pressing the Pierre Marteau editions. The appetite for loose 
literature will not be stamped out by any licensing laws ; to attempt 
to do so is to emulate “that gallant man who thought to pound up 
the crows by shutting the park-gate.” To this argument of Milton 
we may add, as worthy of attention, the frank opinion expressed by 
Paolo Paruta, Venetian Ambassador to the Pope. In the year 1593, 
when discussing the question of the Index with J31ement VIII., 
“ You cannot make the world perfect,” he said, “nor can you hope 
by Ihe prohibition of one kind of literature, which is neither fruitful 
nor edifying to a Christian life, theft all men will be led to a st udy 
of the >Soriptures ; nay, the time spent over bad books may be worse 
spent over worse actions,” Further, owing to the inherent curiosity 
and imperfection of humanity, there is great danger that the Index 
may be merely acting as the editor of Byron’s Martial acted, by 
furnishing the very persons for whose protection the Index is devised 
with a compendious, account of the books they desire. 

From the date of the Tridentine Index to onr own day the moral 
censorship has been in this anomalous position, that it condemns as 
impure a large numb®? of -books, while leaving in the hands of school- 
boys the classics, wh|eh We do our bqst to induce them to read. The 
Seventh Regula of the Council of Trent declares that the classics on 
account of their beauty 'and elegance may be read, but they are to be 
kept out of the hands of boys* Ip thja provision the Church proved 
itself more consistent than seor&os Paul IV. included 

Lucian in his Indpx. The lisbezt Lldsfc permitted Martial only in 
an expurgated form, or in the,Sj^<$&jpf t$p Jesuits. The private 
study of Ovid’s Mpistlta vngt^A^b^^ools- .might only use 
the Epistolae Sfykotae, printed^l^ To^nsF'W 1015. Oa**fae whole, 
however, we may gay thetLdj®f^.sthe , early history of the Index 
the Church hardly dealt with th*jf question of loose literature, and, as 
far as it went, it was inclined to handle the question lightly. We 
have noted that it ,wat ready to draw a distinction between opera 
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juvenilis icentiac and works of controversy ; and the Seventh 
Jtegula of the Tridentine admits the principle that beauty and ele- 
gance may, to a certain extent, condone impropriety. 

But it is certain, in spite of all objections to a moral censorship, 
that no one could desire to see his country or his home flooded with 
loose literature. Books, though not the sole means of corruption, 
are still very potent agents in that direction. It is clear that there 
are many books the reading of which will better no one — even 
admitting that “ a wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet 
than a fool will do of Sacred Scripture ”-»-and many others that are 
too strong meat for “ queasy stomachs.’’ Some sort of moral censor- 
ship of the Press is, necessary ; the question is where and how to 
apply it. 

Milton’s arguments are directed against a State censorship ; ho 
urges nothing against a paternal censorship. That the head of tlio 
family or the schoolmaster in loco parentis should determine what 
their charges may read, appears to be the natural and proper form in 
which that needful supervision should be applied. For, after all, 
the proper attitude of mind towards impure literature is a part of 
education, it is the duty of the parents and the schoolmasters to 
create it. A ^rown man should know how to deal with that 
subject ; u what advantage is it to be a man over it is to be a boy at 
school, if we have only scaped the ferula to come ’ under the fescu 
of an imprimatur '* %i We are taking away the very atmosphere tf 
virtue by denying a free choice in the matter; nor can we praise 
a cloistered and fugitive virtue^ unexercised end unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her Adversaries.” The fact that the cor- 
rupting power of books is a matter of temperament — that one 
person’s mind may be poisoned by literature which to another 
would prove innocuous and dull— 'again suggests that the parent 
and the schooljnaster are the proper censors of morals, for it is 
their special duty to observe temperaments, whereat no one could 
expect the State to take into consideration all the various composi- 
tions of its subjects’ minds. It seems then that moral censorship of 
the Press is necessary, but that it is pnoperiy applied in youth during 
the period of education, and best e^ercheed by the head of the 
family or the schoolmaster. The danger to avoid being not so 
much that grown-up people should become corrupt, but that the 
young man should be coflto^ted before he knovs it, without per- 
ceiving all its jjignijBc wm* be driven when too late to repeat 

Leopardi’s bitter cry : A 

u Quel fallo mai, qyal si nefando eocesso 
* Macchiommi ansi il natete, oad^ si torvo 

* 11 ciel me fosse e di fortuna 0 tolto ” 

To quit the various kinds of censorship and to come to the ways* 
in which the censorship has been applied. jVVe can distinguish 
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two methods. The first and oldest proceeded mainly by means of an 
Index — that is, by the categorical prohibition of certain specified 
books; the second proceeds by defining all the qualities which 
render a book liable to suppression, but does not attempt to 
indicate the specific offenders. The first method was that adopted 
by the* Church of Rome, and by States such as Venice and Spain, 
though in a much less active manner. In this case the definition of 
the qualities which rendered a book liable to be placed on the Index was 
so vague that it might be stretched to cover the whole energies of the 
printing press ; and, as a matter of fact, it left the question of whether 
a book should be suppressed or not entirely to the discretion of the 
censor fot the time being. The Papal Bulls and Briefs, which pro- 
mulgated and introduced the various Indices, did little to define, 
with accuracy, the Indexable qualities of books { they repeated, for 
the most part, the formulae against heresy, but little else. The Ten 
Regular of the Council of Trent did something towards a definition, 
and still more the Instruction of Clement VIII.; bat in both cases 
more attention was paid to informing censors how they shall act than 
to defining what is heresy ; virtually it remained with the censor to say 
whether a book should, or should not, be placed upon the Index, and 
an author could never be quite certain of the fate in store for his 
work. This procedure by Index implied the appointment of a State 
censor, and entailed all the objections which have been pointed out 
above. So strongly did Paolo Sarpi feel the difficulty of this unde- 
fined position of the State censor, that he urged the Government of 
Venice to frame a list of rules and definitions to guide the conduct 
of the Secretary to the Senate, who was at that time charged with 
the State revision of books. Sarpi desired that this important 
question of what was and what was not censurable, should not be 
left to the varying opinion of individuals, but that the State censor 
u might walk securely, having the light of public wjsdom ft* guide 
his feet/’ 

Venice never formulated those rules ; but the recommendation of 
Fra Paolo brings us to the second method oP censorial procedure by 
•definition of censurable qualities alone without an Index, a purely 
preventive, not a repressive, censorship. The law defines what qua- 
lities in a book render it liable to suppression ; but it takes no steps 
to examine the issues from the press in, setpreh for those qualities. 
There is no State-appointed censor, and public Opinion is left to take 
his place, for it is open to any one who feds aggrieved by the publica- 
tion of a work to cite it, and the trial will show whether it contains 
the qualities declared censurable by* law. In one way this method is 
good; Philip II. of writing to De Luna, his Ambassador at 

Trent, says truly that books are not equally dangerous at all times 
and in aR places ; by creating public opinion censor of the Press, it 
is intended to secure that* the law be put in motion where danger 
Vol. 133.— No. 6 . • 2 b 
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threatens the community, where the public conscience is alive and 
sensitive , it leaves it to the national conscience to say what ate the 
books which, at any given tune, it considers to be hbn contagion, 
infectious books. It is hoped that the law and national feeling will 
woi k together automatically to suppress whatever is felt to be inimical 
to national growth. 

The Church of Borne was not only the first to recognise the power 
oi a free Press, but she has also furnished the most staking example of 
a world-wide censorship of the Press m the apparatus of the huh > 
Ltbio-tum ProhUntorum. It is therefore of interest to follow the 
history of that censorship and of the Index from* its earliest creation 
The history of the Index falls mip two mam, periods 5 the first dates, 
roughly speaking, from the introduction of printing into Italy in 
1463, down to the publication of the Ctem^ntme Index in 1396 ; the 
second period covers the centuries from 139$ down to the present day 
Historically speaking, the first period is by far the most instructive. 
In it we trace the inception of the idea, Us growth and formation 
under Paul IV and thp‘ Council of 'fiemt, till jfc assumed its per- 
manent shape m the Pontificate of Oleteent VIII. This form it 
retained till the middle of the seventeenth eentury when Alex- 
ander VITJ.made some important changes m its structure ; and 
Benedict XIV finally corrected, revised and te*edited it, very much 
in the form it now possesses, 

Bike much of the Uhiirch machinery previous to the Council of 
Trent, the censorship of boc^fS grew- jip fet obedience to necessity ; 
sporadically and without any - dflfttorsr or general regulations 
The need few rids censorship wWt created by tw^*g*e»t _ events, th< 
invention of printing and the bsgisofing^f tl^iX^eran heresy. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find tljO earliest instances of such a 
supervision of the* Press in the homA'Qf printing, the Rhine Pro- 
vmo||K ThftjeprUest operation books proceeded directly 

from the See of Borne, when 14^9, empowered the 

liectot of Cologne University to , censure against 

those who read, or buy, or print ^mse^^jtJjSpfe^^hat the University 
exercised a oengd^shta id 0 ^#^ 'ftffjPf la of approbation 

prefixed to many, boel^ the years 1479 

and 1 193.. AmuW appears 

in the devorioiUd.^^.^m^'yBll^v hjr denson at Tpnwein 1480. 
Theapp*obat^lft;^^&™^^atlhpf^» ofi Venice, the Inqui- 
sitor, riria.acBroba^^einnot be 

token ittf&iMif in 

Vea jit»J 

ti» f/aS^st ’dohafcwm,^ a of the 

vwd^&tfet* their 

own members. In 6 , issued 

an order that no la ae> in. his province wjgfrfr' jpat lawriatwna or 
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other works without the np probation of a censor named by him. 
The art of printing appeared m Italy much later than in Germany, 
though when it did take root it received a most remarkable develop- 
ment^ that Country. Accordingly we find that the first censorial 
order relating to books in Italy is dated considerably later than 
the orders of Cologne and Mainz. In 1 491 , Nicolo Franco, Bishop 
of Treviso and Papal Legate for Venice, published a constitution 
providing that no one, under penalty of excommunication, latre 
sentmtwt — that is, meurred ipso facto-r—ma,y print books dealing with 
theological topics, unless he has the permission of the ordinary or 
his Vicar-general; and that all who possessed Antonio Bosselli’s 
Monarchies, or Pico della Mirandola’s Thews, a ere, within fourteen 
days, to bring them to be burned in the cathedral of their diocese 
Bishop Franco’s Constitution is remarkable on two grounds : first, it 
enunciates the principle of an imprimatur from the ecclesiastical 
authorities as necessary before a book might he printed; and 
secondly, it is the earliest example of an ecclesiastical order dam- 
natory of books already published ; the beginnings of a repressive 
censorship. The orders of Cologne and Mains refer only to future 
impressions. But Bishop Franco begins the attack upon books already 
launched upon the world. We do not know whether this order 
was executed; whether any cathedral of Venetian territory saw 
liossolli’s and Pico’s Speculations vanish into smoke ; but it is certain 
that, thongh Rosselli’s work Was dedicated to a Venetian Doge, 
Francesco Foscari, the Venetian Government raised no objection to 
the Episcopal order, and that the censor succeeded in stopping the 
circulation of the Work, for only two editions are quoted by ilain, 
one in 1483, aqd <me in 1487, both anterior to the Episcopal 
denunciation * 

From the introduction of printing down to the close of the six- 
teenth century, the action Of the Church in the matter of sprees- 
censorship Was local*" 1 Although Sixtus issued orders from Borne, 
they were not genefiSj^idfefcs, * bat applicable only to such narrow 
jurisdictions as thfhn ef Cologne University, The Popes had not 
yet acted in their Capacity as heads of the universal Church. But 
after the opening Af the' tikfcSCnth ce»toiy a change took place. 
The Popes began to take Universal action -in the matter of press 
censorship. In the year 1891* Atexand'e? published his Bull, 

Inter Multtptices , to which rcfere^C? tip |Wsdy been made. The 
most remarkable points ih that the ’Confirmation of 

the doctrine Afiat aft ecoleida^l^|^m%P|i^ is necessary. Arch- 
bishops, especially 4hose bf^K^ad/i%%dw^h, Trier, and Mainz, 
are to see that no bboks ‘iltb printaS'ln, theur^tyvraces without their 
imprimatur, which is to be granted gthfek, * Second, the censorial 
powers 6f the Archbishops may b» delegated to Vicavs-general. and 
to experts.' Third, the scope 'of the censorship is confined to ques- 
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tions of what is orthodoxcc fidei contrariuni ; questions of public or 
private morality are not apparently included ; the jurisdiction is to 
extend over corporations, universities, and colleges ; tlxe penal 
powers include ecclesiastical censure, destruction of books, and 
fines, for the enforcement of which the censors are to seek the aid of 
the secular arm. 

The next important step in the growth of the ecclesiastical press 
censorship is marked by the Lateran Council. Leo X., in 1515, 
published his Bull, Inter Solioitudines, by which the machinery of 
the imprimatur was still further organised. The necessity for an 
imprimatur is enforced, but it is provided now, for the first time, 
that in Rome they shall be obtained from the Apostolic Vicar and 
the Magister Sacri Palatii, the official who continued to be the 
responsible censor of books in the Papal ’States ; outside Rome the 
ordinary or his delegates are the proper source^ of imprimaturs. 
The penalties remain, as in Inter Midliplides, fine's and destruction 
of books. In Rome the pecuniary penalties are designed to the 
building fund of the Prince of the Apostles. Neither m the Bull 
of Alexander nor in that of Leo is there any mention of the Inqui- 
sitor who subsequently played such an important part as censor of 
the press. The Inquisition which then existed was the old 
Dominican Inquisition, The new Inquisition, devised by Caraifa, 
had not yet been thought of. The Papal attack on Luther and 
Lutheran writings became more definite in 1520, when Leo pub- 
lished his Bull Exurge, condemning a& heretical forty-one proposi- 
tions, and entailing excommunication, tatw sententice, on all who 
taught or defended them. And Luther’s name was added to the 
commutation list of the In Ocena Domini, by Hadrian VI. in 1524. 

So far then the Church had exercised its censorship of books, first 
in a vague and sporadic way, then in general action expressed in 
Bulls, The motive for this action had been always the dread of 
•dogmatic infection, the sprpad of the Lutheran heresy, not any 
anxiety about the purity of the Press, or the* dinger from seditious 
and subversive political teaching. As yet thorn was no example of 
an Index even in v an incipient form ; but we 'have now reached the 
period when such Indices began to app^r. ' ' " . 

If we .omit the Imperial Kdjct of Wtirtos (1521); which was 
directed against Luther ' $nd all bis' writings, and can hardly be 
considered as containing ah Index; of forbidden books, the first list 
which may claim that "titfe dp|M>M®d in England in the' year ,1526. 
It contained the names of rigMeeh hooks, and was followed, in 
I529 r by the' second English Index, Very much enlarged, and reach- 
ing to as many as eighty-five prohibitions^ Tbehe EfigHsh Indices, 
flf which seven others unde* Henry Till, 'and under Mary 
followed the first* two, am compiled in he particular 'order, and con- 
tain the names of special works only r there' is "nothing In them 
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corresponding to the condemnation of whole classes of books and of 
anthors which characterises the Roman Indices. The proclamation 
of 1530 expressed the formula under which books were prohibited in 
England! It runs : “ Contrary to the Catholic faith, contrary to 
the law and custom of the Holy Church, against the King, his 
Council, and Parliament ” ; thus covering two departments of 
censorship, the religious and the political, but making no provision 
for the moral censorship. The English Index of 1529 contains tho 
phrase-curious in the mouth of a damnatory censor — Joannis 
Wiclefi viri pussuni dialagorum libri quattuor. The Clementine 
Instruct io, which had not yet appeared, forbade any one to bestow 
honorific 'epithets on heretics ; the English censor, however, did not 
Boruple to admire his opponent. 

The English Indices ore, however, hardly to be reckoned in the 
real series of Indices Libfurum Frohibitonun. That series properly 
begins with the Index, or more correctly Catalogue, issued in 1546 by 
the Theological Faculty at Louvain. The Louvain Index, and all 
Indices down to the first Papal Index, are properly known as 
Catalogues, not as Indices. In construction the Louvain Catalogue is 
essentially different from any of its predecessors. It is the first 
Catalogue in which we find a division into classes. The Catalogue 
contained, first, a list of Latin, German, and French Bibles and New 
Testaments j second, an alphabetical list of German and French 
books prohibited. The fountain of authority in the Louvain Cata- 
logue was the Imperial mandate which conferred upon the Faculty 
power to visit all libraries and bookshops, and to remove all noxiohs 
books. The Louvain Catalogue is by no means free from that care- 
lessness in compilation which characterises almost all the Indices 
down to the time of Benedict XIV. The alphabetical list is com- 
piled upon a varying principle ; sometimes the surname, sometimes 
the Christian name, of the author is given, sometimes only the title 
of the book to be condemned* The Emperor Charles V. was not 
satisfied with the Catalogue of the Theological Faculty, and in 1549 
he ordered the whole “University to draw up a new Catalogue, with 
a special list of works appropriate for use in schgpls. Beth Catalogue 
and list were printed . the following year in Latin, French, and 
Flemish. Here again, as in" the cate of the English Indices, the 
scope pf the work is the extirpation of heresy ; pour V extirpation, so 
runs the title, de | sectes et erreurs puUuUtP centre nostro saincte foy 
catkoticque et Its constitution^ et 4t$o%.nBc$e do waive mere saincte eglise. 
Avee U Catalogue dee livreo $ 'tyrohilez, There is not the 

slightest reference to the other'poeSnbte subjects of censorship, while 
every care is taken, to suppress which, though not heretical, yet. 
under $&e cloak of true religion tnainp&to false views on the Papacy, 
Ceremonies, Confession, jjaas, an3 wants. This second Catalogue 
of Louvain presents ?wo . distinguishing features — first, the list of 
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books approved for school use iu addition to the Catalogue of general 
co ndemnat ions, a feature which does not appear in Other Catalogues 
or Indices , and, second, we find here for the first time the distinction 
drawn between heresiarehs and heretics ; all works of heresihrohs are, 
ipso facto, forbidden ; while the works Of heretics require examination 
before they are condemned to the Catalogue. The liOurain Catalogue 
is of great importance in the histoiy of the ecclesiastical censorship 
of books, not only because it is the first of the regular series of 
Indices Librornm Frohibitorum, but also because "Fernando Valdes, 
Inquisitor-General in Spam, published it entire in 1551, and subse- 
quently retained it m the first Spanish Index of 1559. The «Latm 
Catalogue of Louvain, appeared In the Venetian Index, and thence 
passed into the Roman Indices ; and m this way the Louvain 
Catalogue may be considered as the fountain-head of two main 
branches of tho Index, the Spanish and the Roman. 

The Spanish censorship was from the very first declared to be a 
State ecclesiastical department. The King of Spain always insisted 
upoh tho independence of tW Spanish IitdeX. Philip II., writing to 
De Luna at Trent, says Spain has her own rule and her own Index , 
and must on no account be placed under the general orders of the 
Council This independent position Was always maintained, and we 
shall not have to consider the growth of the Spanish in dealing w£th 
the Roman Index * 

A similar process Of State tutorship hid been tfekthg place in 
France contemporaneously with that which was going on in England 
and the Netherlands under Ohariea Tu the year*2’52l Francis I , on 
the invitation of the University ofRtNfia, pnblihsd a-decre© forbidding 
the Parisian booksellers to print any French works 

dealing with 'the Christian faith without- first obtaining an impri- 
matur from the Theological Faculty, V-Tfeis deere^ a applicd to future 
impressions only; and made no sort of^goviaioo for on Index. In 
1542, however, the Parliament of Pa|& $*$**$$ the Sorbonpe to 
draw up & Catalogue of olyeo^^bl^/bpi^l^Wd this task was 
accomplished id the 'Mlowingyet^, WhM|a Jit^^yfisdy-hve numbers, 
compiled without Msr, whs Ctfisfl^guo, 

properly so called. was repeated 

three times subeeqwMl^ifr Hmti*' Sdtw^ajgsin, the 

authority is the*oi®Ss ) i tyrntmt I'cdtd dn end the 

scope, as always, The BprboafiO Catalogue 

is divided intoVfrtp 

authors, of 

anonymohi works f efi'^’is^'iWeahp'^ylknown 

authors X « fist cLnaocywjWk .fiffih/fMneh 

tnhsla^p8 of ’Ihe r&« itsMtefeonae 

Cat^pi naturally Ww w fc Wttl ifawi* no 

eseeu&i connsqtloh JA« Iwp j is on 
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independent compilation. Bat, like the Louvain Catalogue, the 
Sorbonne list draws much of its interest from the fact that it was 
largely used in the compilation, of the Venetian Catalogues, and, in 
consequence, helped to build up the first Pontifical Index, that of 
Paul JV. 

England, the Netherlands, Prance, and Spam had all issued Cata- 
logues of forbidden books before Italy moved in the matter. When 
a Catalogue did appear in Italy, it did not ow e its existence to 
ecclesiastical but to civil authorities, as had been the case with all 
its predecessors. The* Senate of Lucca* no doubt prompted by the 
Inquisition, published in 1545 a decree commanding all Luchese 
subjects tp buwj, or to hand to their ordinary within fourteen days, 
all books in their possession which were named on an accompanying 
list. The Lucca Catalogue is drawn up in Latin, and contains the 
name's of twenty-eight writers whose ymole works are prohibited. 
There seems to have been a special dread of heresy in Lucca at that 
moment, chiefly on account of the influence of Bernard Occhiho and 
of P. M. Vermigii, which edited the attention of Rome to the Republic, 
and induced the Church to put pressure on the Government, giving to 
< his Luchese Catalogue a peculiar character. The Republic was 
alarmed at this interference from Rome, end took very strong steps 
to secure fcheir.own independence of notion*. while at the same time 
proving themselves good sons of the Church. But this question 
belongs Bather to the h$$enw of the Inquisition than to the history 
of the Index.* T^Lm&es^ ,,Ustafogue being in a special degree the 
outcome of ecclesiastical initiative, shows quite as strongly as its 
predecessors the tendency fo deal With dogma only, leaving the other 
departments Jtintouehed. The most important fad; 

about the Lnocgj& ,$en$crship,i$ that the Republic established a civil 
office, fpeefabftf to deal with the whole question- This office 

was charged with tiie?pttbljjs*tiou of oil future prohibitions, and was 
•convened at least'<m«§,qt Week. It acted ih concert with the ecclesias- 
tical authorities''^ in its origin and in its fountain of 

authority it Was ft- W .ecclesiastical authority. 

The- next bo^kj* brings us to an important 

point in the $ni* Catalogue was published 

at Venice by and Papal Legate in 

Venetian territory. In* ti^ijSSte lap^tiam Index, it is no longer 

the State but tilt; the fountain of 

authority. jgytiie . Hitherto it 

had been Uj^ry V t!HU> the K$g of Spain, or 
the Siffllftto'Cf JtWCa preparation and enforce- 
ment of beqse of this first, Venetian 

Catalogs®, person of the Papal 

Legato. was punished in 

1549* Qintaoqimin^fteewmsL* ©ajw-? feeti###* upon the hostile edition 
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of it published by 1\ P. Vergerio in May of that year. Vergerio says 
that La Gaea compiled his Catalogue in obedience to orders from! 
Paul III. ; whether there were any explicit orders from Rome or not r 
the fact that La Casa was Legate a latere gave his Catalogue a direct 
connection with the Holy See. The Venetian Government, though 
it had not taken the initiative in the matter, at once recognised 
and supported the Legate’s action ; and the Doge issued a proclama- 
tion calling on all Venetians to surrender to the Inquisitor all hooka 
named on La Casa’s list. The Catalogue contains one hundred and 
forty-two numbers in all, consisting almost entirely of the names of 
hercsiarchs . and of the titles of heretical works. It ploses wjth a 
declaration of the sanction, which was the greater excommunication as 
pronounced in the Bull, In Coma Domini . There is no division of 
the Catalogue, and no particular order is observed. The principal 
sources of the compilation are the Louvain and Paris Catalogues ; and 
the recent Inquisition trials furnished La Casa with some names 
which appear on no previous list. La Casa enjoyed notoriety and even, 
a certain reputation injbhe literary world, but he was not a learned 
ecclesiastic ; and the assistance he received Jrom ahuni frati in the 
construction of his Catalogue was not of much service to him. His 
list is full of careless mistakes ; and Vergerio found it no difficult 
task to turn the work to ridicule. Its chief interest in the history of 
the Index lies in the fact that it was the first ecclesiastical Catalogue ; 
and that it forms the link between the damnatory Catalogues o£ 
Louvain and the Sorbonne and the Papal Index of Paul IV. 

Three more Catalogues remain to be noticed before we come to 
the first Roman Index. Vergerio is once more our source of infor- 
mation in the absence of the originals 5 but it must always be borne* 
in mind that his is a hostile testimony, though thereds no apparent 
reason to doubt his evidence. The most important general feature* 
about all these Catalogues, subsequent to La Casa’s, is, that they arc* 
issued by ecclesiastical, not by civil, authorities* In, the year .4552* 
the Dominicans of Florence issued a Catalogue to which Vergerio 
makes reference. This Catalogue is* based .on , La, Casa’s, but cqrrecta 
some of the many errors into which the I?j$teio d fallen. Vergerio 
takes credit to himself for enabling.thp JJommican# of Florence to 
discover and remedy these ercors, thou^i>be asserts that they made 
novos et valde pudmdo$. Of this Florentine Catalogue we know little, 
and it does not qppepf , tohaye- been Important. In 1654 the 
Archbishop of Milan, ^cimhol<})^ published bis Catalogue, dejacribed 
by Vergerio, as. usual in terras , Of grftpt exaggeration, work ove- 
egli condama et difama pet fysnUcila m&ggiorparte de figliuUi dv 
Dio et memhri M Crieto y . i quali ne lpro sctjtf i cmano la, wjforinatwie 
della chiesa cristiana.^ Yergj eripfo dated “ 

proiably lor Poschiavo^ jjfne .mopt izpporta^t point iibout, the Milan 
Catalogue is that here for the first find the Inquisition. 
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associated with the Provincial in the publication of the damnatory- 
list. The Catalogue opens thus : u Giovanni Angelo Arcimboldi, 
Archbishop of Milan, Imperial Senator, and Bonaventura Castiglione, 
Provost of Sant’ Ambrogio and Apostolic Commissary-General of the 
Inquisition in Milanese territory, with the approval of the Senate of 
Milan.” Here we find a new ecclesiastical authority, the Inquisition* 
acting concurrently with the older ecclesiastical organisation, the 
ordinary and the provincial. In Milan, as in Venice, the Church 
takes the initiative, and merely seeks the approval of the civil 
powers. The Milanese Catalogue is compiled alphabetically, and 
contains five hundred numbers, sometimes names of authors, some- 
times titles of books. It is therefore far more, comprehensive than 
La Casa’s list, and was largely used in compiling the first Roman 
Index. In the same year, 1554, another Venetian Catalogue was 
published. It, is mainly an enlargement of the Milan Catalogue, 
with some additional names taken from Gesuers JKbUo*lmu Uni- 
versalis* It absorbed most of its predecessors except the English 
lists, and included the Louvain and La Casa Catalogues almost 
entire ; and this Venetian Catalogue served immediately as the basis 
for tlit* Pauline Index. The most remarkable feature about the 
Venetian list of 1554 is, that its preface declares it to have been 
compiled and published by the Venetian Inquisition, dc commissions 
Tribunals sanctissimw Inquisitionis Vaidiarum ; no mention is 
made of the other ecclesiastical authorities or of the civil magistrates. 
The Catalogue of the Venetian Inquisition was the .last Italian 
Catalogue. We have now reached the period when the Roman. 
Indices begin to appear. Hitherto we have seen how the censor- 
ship proceeded first by local orders as to the supervision of the Press, 
and the necessity for an 'imprimatur, then by Papal Pulls addressed 
wrhi et orbi, confirming the local orders and making them universal. 
In the same* way we have seen local Catalogues of books published 
in various parts of Europe, applicable only to certain limited districts 
and jurisdictions. Now we come to the Papal Indices, which, as 
issuing* from the head .of the Church, claimed to be binding on all 
Christendom. The two main points about the? early Catalogues are, 
first, that they were designed .almost entirely as a censorship of 
heretical works; and, secondly, that down. to the Catalogue of Lucca 
they were the work of the State, not of ecclesiastical censorship. 
La Casa’s Venetian, Catalogue is the first example of the Church 
issuing a prohibitory list on ita fo^n account and alone. This 
Venetian list wpe compiled arid ^ ^ferried out ' by the ordinary 
ecclesiastical machinery, but in "the Milan Catalogue we find a new 
instrument, the Inquisition, working conjointly with the older 
machinery, and in the last Venetian Catalogue this new instrument 
seems to hive absorbed the whole authority, and the. Catalogue is 
issued by the Inquisition alone* 
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The appearance of the Inquisition in the censorship of books, and 
the fact that the headquarters of that censorship were now transferred 
to Home, lead us to inquire what had been taking place in the Eternal 
City. Almost every European State had preceded Italy in th“ 
censorial attack upon the Lutheran heresy. It had taken long to 
convince the Church that her danger was real and imminent. There 
was one man in Rome, however, who was resolved that the Church 
should not remain indifferent to the progress of fhe new movement, 
but should exert all her energy to crush the heresy, Giovanni Pietro 
Oaraffa, the Neapolitan, at that time Bishop of Olneti. It was on his 
initiative that Paul HI., in 1512, published the Bull licet abrhntin, 
which gave a now * organisation to the Inquisition. Six cardinals 
were named Inquisitors-General, with orders to attack heresy, and 
with powers to act independently of the ordinaries in each diocese. 
This was the weapon with which Caraffa hoped to fight the Lutheran 
schism. He desired to see the Inquisition supersede the ordinaries, 
whose zeal and energy ho mistrusted £S censors of the press ; it was 
owing to the prevalence of his policy at Rome that we find the 
Inquisition coining to the front in the conduct of the censorship of 
books. Although the Bull licet ab mitio did not expressly name 
heretical books as the peculiar object of the Inquisitors-Generals 
attention, yet it was fully understood that their immediate function 
was to suppress such books, and- they proved that they appreciated 
the scope of their duties by the publication of their Edict of 1543, 
which deals entirely with the question Of heretical works. Caraffa s 
vast and, grandiose scheme for a network of Inquisition embracing 
all Christendom, having its centre at Rome, and being thus in direct 
relation with the bead of the Church, failed as So much of his policy 
failed. But in dealing with the history of the Roman Index we 
shall see how close a connection he succeeded in '’establishing between 
the Congregation of the Inquisition and the censorship of books. 

In the year 1559 the first Roman Index appeared. Caraffa 
during his Cardinalate, and while a member Of the Congregation of 
the Inquisition, had been occupied with the preparation of am Index. 
When he ‘ascended the' throne AS Jtoat IV. he entrusted the 
completion of the work to the Oopgregation* Thfe Index was printed 
in 1557. but not published. It is not' certain why the edition was 
suppressed, but a new .edition was ready in 1558, and given to the 
world as the first Roman. Index in 1559, with the declaration that it 
issued from the Holy Office: * Index is preceded by the decree 
of the Holy Office imposing obedience on pain of aJTthe penalties 
enumerated in the Bull, In C&>na Domini. The Index is compiled 
alphabetically, but a new feature is ii^rodhoed. * *Each letter is 
divided into three classes^ an arrangement Which occurs here for the 
first time, and was preserved in all Rokian^ Indices down to the 
Pontificate of Alexander VII. The first ckfes contains the names of 
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all those* whose entire works are prohibited. The second cla«s 
contains the names of certain writers, some of whose works are 
condemned as heretical or guilty pvmthjiosm •impietatis ; the edition 
of 1557 contained besides the works aut ohsnna alicvjus tnrpi- 
tudinis, but these were removed from the edition of 1559. The 
third class contains the titles of books by unknown heretical authors. 
In the Pauline Index we find distinct and unmistakable censure of 
qualities other thhn heretical, such as magic, scurrility , in the 
Pasquins, and obscenity ; and the Index itself is rich in the titles of 
astrological works and prophecies. The Index closed with a list of 
sixty-one printers, and a declaration that any works whatsoever 
printed fry them weyo, ipso facto , prohibited. The majority of these 
printers were Germans ; but among them we find Francesco Bruccioli 
of Venice, and .Robert Estienue of Paris. As already stated, the 
iirftnediate basis of the Pauline index is the Venetian Catalogue of 
1555, which had absorbed the larger part of its predecessors; and 
(leaner s Bibliotheca furnished a considerable quantity of new names. 
The Pauline* Index was held to be very severe, especially in its 
proscription of certain printers ; and we shall see presently that it 
was found necessary to modify it. The Index contains one amusing 
instance of the speed, and consequent carelessness, with which names 
were sometimes placed on the list of prohibitions. Among the 
works which the compilers of the Index 'had to examine was a book 
■called Mohl chopomomachia y published under the pseudonym of 
Lntii Piso'i Juvenalis , datum cr Arhaia . Its real author was Simon 
Lemmas, teacher in the Gymnasium at Chur, and the book is a satire 
on Luther the married monk; but the censors, satisfied by the title 
as to the real scope of the work, placed it on the Index without 
reading it. 

The Pauline Index was not rigorously enforced, even in Rome ; 
perhaps because the Pope did pot live long enough to compel a full 
observance, but certainly also because it met with serious opposition. 
The learned found it excessively severe, and even complained that in 
Spain the censorship proceeded more leniently ; to which the Inqui- 
sitor-General, Ghiriieri, replied that Rome gave laws to Spain, not 
Spain to Rome. The Index published by the Inquisition in 
Bologna, Genoa, and Venice, ,?but received little attention. The 
\ iceroy of Naples and the Governor of Milg.ii, as Spanish subjects 
refused to allow it to appear in th^r jurisdictions, and reported on 
the mattor to their master. Fl^$4ce waited to see what other 
Powers would do. In Paris itwasn at even printed. The Pauline 
Index proved a failure, and on the death of that Pope in 1559, the 
same year that the Judex Was issued, his successor Pius IV. deemed 
it advisable to order GHislieri, the Inquisitor, to prepare a Moderatio 
Indicts , which was published in 1661. The Moderatio affected only 
the general provisionvof the *Pauline Index. It sanctioned the use of 
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translations from the Fathers made by heretics, on a written per- 
mission for such use being obtained from the Holy Office ; and it 
removed from the Index boobs placed there only because the printer 
was suspect. The Council of Trent was now in its third Convoca- 
tion, and the question of Press censorship came before it m the year 
1562. The general opinion of the Council was that the* Paulino 
Index required revision. Daniel Barbaro, coadjutor of Aquileia* 
expressed the real intention of the Church as regards the use of a 
Press censorship, when he said that it- was a flaw in the Pauline 
Index that it condemned equally and in the same way a work 
juvenilis licentim and a work containing heretical opinions. , After 
much discussion, the, whole question was referred to a commission of 
eighteen, and the Council as a body took no further charge of the 
matter. The Tridentine Index was ready by the end of March 
1564, and was published under the title of Index Librorum ProhObi - 
tormn cum rcgulis confect ia per paters a Tridentina Synodo ddectos 7 
aucforitate Sanctiss. D. N: Pit IV. Pont. Mar. Comprobatus. Except 
upon three points, the Tridentine Index is merely an emended 
edition of its predecessor. Those three points are, first, the abolition 
of the list of forbidden Bibles, and of proscribed printers ; second, 
the introduction of the formula donor corrigatur , opposite certain 
books, implying a modified and not an absolute condemnation. The 
full significance of donee mrigutvr is that the possession and study 
of the work will be allowed on condition that certain obnoxious 
passages shall be corrected or obliterated by pen in existing editions, 
and in subsequent editions be removed or amended. But by far the 
most important feature in the Tridentine Index is the third point, 
the Ten Regulae, or rules upon the subject of book censorship. The 
Regular collected and formulated the scattered provisions of the Bulls, 
the Catalogues and Index which preceded them ; they remain in forco 
to this day, and form the basis upon which the ecclesiastical censor- 
ship of books proceeds ; as an example, we have the prohibition of 
Savarese’s La Scom unica*di 9 tin idea pronounced in 1884, which cites 
the second regula of Trent as its chapter, opus prwdamnatuw, ex reg . 
2 Indicia Trid . The Index of the Council of Trent was the most 
important that had yet appeared. Issuing from a General Council 
and confirmed by the Pope, it had !Afl * the authority «md prestige 
that any ecclesiastical legislation could enjoy. It was much more 
widely received than the, Baulina Index* Belgium, Bavaria, and 
Portugal* officially received ifct^pain, while maintaining her inde- 
pendent attitude, incorporated the Tridentine. Ipdex in her own. 
In France and in Germany only individual provincial synods 
declared it' as binding. In Italy, which, was. submitting to the 
eounter^reformation, the, Tridentine Council and, Index were 
generally acknowledged* In Venice, as yetfCn gpod terms with the 
Church, the Government allowed the Patriarcb^ihe Nuncio, and the 
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Inquisitor* to frame and publish a statute for booksellers based on 
the rules of Trent. As a proof of the potent effect of the Tri- 
dentine Index, Ur. Reusch cites two most interesting passages. 
Josias Sinuler, writing a year after the publication of the Index, 
says: “A new Index has appeared, in which so many books are 
condemned that the Italian professors declare their inability to con- 
tinue their lectures if the Edict is enforced. Frankfort and Zurich 
and other German States have written to the Venetian Senate urging 
it not to accept the Edict, by which .the book trade will be ruined/ 1 
And later, the Dominican Bernardo Castigilione declared that <c in 
Rome*they are very careful about the books which come into Italy. 
Booksellers no longer venture to import books, /ind cannot sell many 
of those they have on hand. In Rome there must be some thousand 
scudi worth of unsaleable books” 

'But the publication of tlie Tridentine Index, though the most 
important point in tlie history of ecclesiastical press censorship, did 
not close the process of the development of the Index. The Pauline 
Index, as we have seen, was published in tlie name of the Inquisi- 
tion, and it was to that body that Paul IV., had he lived, would have 
entrusted the whole treatment of censurable books. But the Inqui- 
sition had many other duties to attend to besides the revision of 
books, and Pius V. resolved to create a new Congregation, which 
should devote its whole energies to this subject. Jn 1571 the Con- 
gregation of the Index, consisting of four cardinals and nino 
councillors, was elected. Gregory XIII., the successor of Pius, 
bestowed upon the Congregation the right to exact obedience from 
all bishops, doctors, magistrates, booksellers, printers, and custom- 
house officers ; and Sixtus V. empowered it to revise all Indices and 
Catalogues of, prohibited books, past, present, and future. The most 
important person on the Congregation of the Index was the Magister 
Sacri Palatii, whom, as we have'seen, Leo X. created censor of the 
press in Rome, conjointly with the Vicar. The Magister Sacri 
Palatii, until quite recently, has* always been a Dominican. He is 
ex-officio consultor to the Congregation of the Inquisition and to the 
-Congregation of the Index, besides being theological adviser to his 
Holiness. He therefore .formed a connecting link between the two 
Congregations, and united them closely to the head of the Church, 
and his influence was naturally very great; Although the Congre- 
gation of the Inde*x, after its creation, took its own independent 
place among the governmental departments of the Church, yet its 
origin shows how very closely it was connected with the Congrega- 
tion of the Inquisition. That Congregation has never lost its 
censorial powers, and its authority runs parallel with that of the 
younger Congregation. It was the Inquisition which condemned 
Gioberti’s works in 1852. 

Between the, publication of the Tridentine Index by -Pius IV. 
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and the year 1590, no serious steps were taken towards a new Index 
at Rome. The next important epoch in the history of the Index is 
the action taken by Sixtus V. In the year 1588, that Pope charged 
the Congregation of the Index to prepare a new* and enlarged edition 
of the Tridentine Index ; and this, when ready, was printed in 1590. 
The object of this Sixtine Index, as expressed in the Bull which 
preceded it, was to amend the Index and the Rules of Trent. But 
Sixtus died the same year, and the diffusion of his Index was at o*ce 
stopped; the reason being, in .all probability,' that his additional 
Regular had not the approval of the Congregation. Bat although 
the Sixtine Index never took effect, it is important in the history of 
the censorship, as it formed the basis of the last Index with which 
we have to deal — the Index of Clement* VIII. , published in 159(5. 
Two points distinguish the Sixtine Index. It is the only Roman 
Index which Contains a list of heresiarchs, compiled for the better 
understanding of Rule 2 of the Council Of Trent ; this list was based 
upon the Spanish Index of Quiroga, and contains in all eighty-one 
names. Secondly, the Tridentine Ten Rules were expanded into 
twenty-two ; but, as these rules were never enforced,; it is not necessary 
to dwell upon them Here. We may notice, however, that Rule 15 
was ; entirely directed against works on duelling; that Rule 19 
attempted to limit the impression of Bibles; and liturgical works in 
cities where there was an Inquisitor, ora University, ora Censor; 
and Rule 20 ordered that forbidden books were not to be* destroyed 
by their owners, but surrendered to the ordinary or the Inquisitor. 
The Sixtine Index was, in fact, the severest which had yet been 
proposed, and the first class eontaiaif ‘:twi€&' ae'.fnahy names as there 
were on the first class of the Tridentrae Cfttaiq^aa. 

When Clement VIII. came to the thr<jhe,.tJh^&9i^i;egation of the 
Index was commissioned to .take the ^uestioh^va' new Index into 
consideration. Bellarmine, theu ccmsjiltor to the Congregation, was 
opposed to the Sixtine Index and . '$ntl the Congregation 

determined to set these aside, and. to pt^|^re':aft|-Ihdex of their own. 
In 1593 the Index was ready^ Uardipal ; ©f Ascoli handed to 

the Pope a printed copy. The '^o^/^owei^r^gave .orders that the- 
new Index should not be '^ubiish^,-'^Bl® > 4^ ’ Vra# not till three years 
later that. the GlemedGfce.il^^'ft^ Dr. Rensch 

is very brief upon the ^u^t' of Jhi#%ng delay ; bat the despatches 
of the Venetian AmbasS&db^:;^8» PaWta, 1 /make jit quite clear what 
was taking- place at RotMi a5 ^®^^J i i6i» v ;8evmty''<^ : the.'* ? Sixtine 
Index |i& greatly' almmed'^f^^arld^of^Ietti^^iltld' WR those 
comiedjljt' with the book* trade. People had learned by ftfcperience 
how, p||lrfal the action of an^Index; oqfeiil ;be: ^ The centres of the 
book ifeneiss, Paris, Lyoas^ jframhforfc, had 

all ' sttffeted ' severely. ^&lthongh tha Sfc^aei-Tj^^t^jitfdheen sup- 
pressed, it was rightly bbnjeefcured that tsh& Gletff«®tine Index would 
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follow closely on its lines ; and it was generally known that the new 
Index was .not merely a revised but an enlarged edition of the 
Tridehtino list. Partita, seeing the hesitation of the Pope, and 
urged by many people of consideration in Rome, who promised to 
support him if he would begin the attack, thought the moment 
favourable for. seeking au interview with his Holiness, in order to 
lay before him the various reasons in favour of a milder ‘Index. His 
arguments covered a number of points, some of them personal to 
Venice, others touching on the nature of the proposed Index, which 
contained many books quite foreign to religious questions ; others, 
again* relating to the policy of the Church, such as the danger of 
disgusting the world of letters which might give trouble to the Holy 
See, and the' risk of not being obeyed, and so losing prestige. The 
general opposit ion to any severer Ipdex was very great. It was this 
which caused the Pope to hesitate. He thought of naming a com- 
mission of literati to examine and report upon the new Index, but 
abandoned the. idea on learning that the Congregation would take it 
as an insult. Finally, the Congregation was convened in the presence 
of the Pope. The Cardinals wished to maintain the Index in full, 
as they had compiled it; but his Holiness himself spoke at length, 
showing that he was of another opinion, especially dwelling on the 
danger of -being disobeyed; to which the Cardinal of Ascoli replied 
that this was no sufficient reason, the Congregation must-do its 
duty and leave the consequences of disobedience to others. But tho 
Pope remained firm ; and the Index of Clement, which appeared in 
1590, was very considerably modified, especially on the side of non- 
religious bopks. »Tho. most important point about the Clementine 
Index is the addition of an, Inst radio, or orders to the censors as to 
the rules they are to observe in tho prohibition and the correction of 
books. This , Instruction printed along with the Tridentine Puyjuhv, 
and appears in subsequent editbns of the Index. Though it ex- 
tended the powers censorship, and required an oath of 
allegiance to the booksellers, it met with little opposition 

anywhere but in Venice. There, the Clementine Index and the 
fnefrudio were only^ formally recaited by the Government after the 
Pope had agreed: tq ^n^ .si^e%^fequgh r hk plenipotentiaries, a 
document called the ..spb^quently known as the 

Concordat of 1596, whereby $h^ ^sev^rjity q£ the rules was greatly 
modified,, the censorial aatipm and a considerable 

measure of freedom secure^ . to^j^^^hetlUn Press. The oath of 
allegiance $as not,u^actc?d |rou^^^|tian ^^ksellers ; the additions 
to the Index made . at Rome -Wffi not Venice without the 

consent oithe civil members bf the |J$ly; Office; and that only in 
cases of books whicti , faith, Ur were printed 

with a fprged licence, or, false date. Ae-^Jtpatter of fact, no, new 
Index was printed4u Venice, with the consent of the Government, 
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till 1766, and then only very few additions to the Clementine Index 
appear upon it. 

The publication of the Clementine Index closes the first period in 
the history of the ecclesiastical censorship of books — the period of 
growth. We have seen that censorship springing up from local 
orders to Papal Bulls, and from special Catalogues to .Universal 
Indices; and have noted how secular Governments led the way in the 
attack on heresy ; how the early censorship, at least, was directed 
almost entirely to questions of dogma, leaving aside such other 
grounds of censorship as morals, public and private, though in its 
more recent additions to the Index the Church is endeavouring to 
grapple with the question of impure literature. The machinery of 
the ecclesiastical censorship passed from the ordinary authorities into 
the hands of the Pauline Inquisition, and thence into the power of 
the special Congregation created for that sole purpose. The Con- 
gregation of the Index is still alive ; the additions to the Index still 
continue. We may meet upon it such modern names as those of 
Whately, Bentham, Hallam, Spencer, Gregorovius, and a whole list 
of distinguished writers, while the battle which has lately raged 
round the name of Bosmini shows how vigorous the censorship is, 
and how little it lias changed in character. The prohibitions of the 
Index are still supposed to be binding on the faithful, and for those 
who think that, truth cannot be left to take care of herself, and that, 
free discussion of opinion should be suppressed, every success of 
the Index is a source of legitimate satisfaction. Those who think 
otherwise may rejoice that its powers are not so great as they were 
in the sixteenth century, and that the number of its lieges has 
decreased. 


H. *F. Brown. 



FUSION OR DIFFUSION ? 


So far as Liberal Unionists are concerned, the parting of the ways 
which diverge at the end of the path they have hitherto elected to 
tread cannot be very far distant, and it can scarcely be doubted that 
many among that party are even now, and with 9 much anxious search- 
ing of heart, considering what must be their course of action when 
the making of the momentous choice cannot longer be delayed. 
The General Election is now within measureabie distance, and, 
therefore, the necessity for making that choice becomes rnoro press- 
ing every day ; but astonishment cannot be felt that meantime it is 
put to one side as being something not very agreeable to think 
about, because it is “ Hobson’s choice ” after all, and whichever path 
tin' leaders may elect to choose seems destined to lead their party — 
as a party — to an ultimate, and inevitable goal of complete eclipse 
and extinction. How to escape from this dilemma constitutes a 
problem of no little difficulty, but the problem remains unsolved, and 
the choice unmade, even though they know in their own hearts that 
the solution and the decision must shortly be faced, however unwillingly ! 

Not very long ago there was a good deal said as to the advisa- 
bility of fusion taking place between Tories and Unionists, but the 
feeler thus thrown out by the senior to the junior firm engaged in the 
anti- Home Kule business was not responded to in at all a cordial 
manner. 

And no wonder ! ; 

Some recollection of the fate of the lamb who tried the pacific and ' 
ingratiating experiment of lying down beside the lion doubtless crossed 
the minds of the unfortunates to whom the meant-to-be tempting 
proposal was made. Therefore they shrank back in alarm from an 
offer which, while professing to be for the benefit of both parties 
concerned, would, if accepted, have had none other effect than the 
absorption into the Tory ranks of the Liberal Unionist* leaders, and 
the consequent disruption and dispersion of their party and follow- 
ing in the country. 

It is abundantly evident on whose side the balance of profit would 
have remained had such a fusion of parties taken place. There is no- 
thing that the Tories can give in .the way of political eminence 
which the Unionist leaders have not already attained to, whilst, on 
the other hand, the formal inclusion in their ranks of Lord Hartington, 
Vol. 133.— No. 6. 2 s 
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Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry James, and otliers of the Unionist 
leaders, would mean to the Tories an accession of strength only to 
be fairly estimated by comparing the known ability and achieve- 
ments of these distinguished men with the respectable mediocrity 
which, with perhttps two or three notable exceptions, is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the members of Lord Salisbury’s present 
Cabinet. To bind such men as those to their party by irrevoc- 
able bonds would have seemed to the Tories ample compensation 
for tho consequent annihilation in the constituencies of the Liberal 
Unionist party — an annihilation which probably would not have 
proved anything more to the Tories than a calamity in name* inas- 
much as whatever support they might have lost at tho polls through 
the refusal of the Unionist rank and file to identify themselves with 
the action of their leaders, would have been more than made up for 
by the greater willingness of their own rank and file to vote for out- 
and-out Tory candidates, rather than for the hybrid politicians who, 
not ashamed to solicit Tory votes, are, nevertheless, ashamed to boar 
the Tory name. . « 

Fusion would undoubtedly have averted some friction in the working 
of the Unionist machine at the next General Election, but it, did not 
seem to gifiirantee to the less known Unionist’ P/s the retention 
of their seats — or even the adoption of themselves as candidates — 
when that much-dreaded period should arise. So as neither to leader 
nor followers did any compensation for donning the Tory livery seem 
to present itself, fusion clearly was not to be jumped at. and jumped 
at accordingly it was not. 

. But having refused fusion, do the liberal Unionists see anything 
before them but the equally terrible plight of diffusion ? Having 
escaped Scylla, can they hope to avoid Oharybdi#? It is to the 
consideration of these questions that this article ;is applied. 

That the Tories in 1886 really believed themselves face to face 
with a grave national crisis seems, in the tight of their former 
coquettings with Home Rulers and Home Buie, a thing that no one 
can seriously be asked to believe; btftthat the Liberal Unionists 
were sincerely convinced tiiat such was the case, is a fact that can- 
not well be contradicted, npr f indeed, would/anyone desire to doubt 
that at least the great majority of them aCfcedunder a sense of sheer 
necessity and sincere convictiqn.U *' 

At a time when mens* ' ' reeling under the shock occa- 
sioned by Mr. Gladstone’s splappj ^nd dramatic departure from the 
lines on which all his predecessor And even he himself /had hitherto 
carried on the. government of Ireland, it can eaSJy be understood 
that in the Liberal Camp there should* ha?e been , doubters and 
waverers who thoughttbey sawin the dep^rfciire froin whathad come 
to b© looked upon as almost a policy of necess|tyy Something that in 
its very newness * and strangeness foreshadowed '' difficulties, and it 
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might even be, dangers, in the not far distant future were a mandate 
given in haste and without due reflection to Mr. Gladstone in respect 
of his tew and surprising Irish policy ; it can also be easily com- 
prehendqjl how, bewildered by the spectacle of the Liberal leaders 
divided against themselves, these waverers should either altogether 
have * abstained from voting, or, worse still, have gone the length of 
recording their votes against the policy of their old, tried, and 
hitherto trusted chief ! 

Thus it is not difficult to understand how the party calling itself 
Liberal Unionist should have sprung into existence, and that a third 
party should have been formed in the State. It was a party born 
of necessity and emergency ; and it is questionable whether the 
leaders and their followers are at one upon the objects for which it 
was formed, or upon the necessity for its permanent duration. What 
the ideas of the leaders are we all of us know only too well ; we 
know that they cherish an unrelenting hostility towards the esta- 
blishment of an Irish Parliament', and we are also led to believe that 
they will fight any such scheme to the bitter end; we know, more- 
over, that they havo given up all idea of coming to terms with tin* 
main body of the Liberal party, and that, to quote Mr. Chamberlain, 
u they are emphasising their separation from the Gladstouiau Liberals, 
and are (by organising Liberal Unionist clubs and so forth) taking 
further steps in the constitution of a third party in the State.” 'Hie 
cry of the leaders is, iC No compromise, and no surrender/’ But, in 
shouting this battle-cry, are they thoroughly persuaded that they 
understand the feelings, or are carrying out the wishes, of those who 
in 188G were their* followers ? Are they assured that in the sens** 
in which they now define Liberal Unionism they have followers 
worth speaking of in point of numbers ? Finally, are they quite 
clear as to who were really their followers in 1886, or are they 
deluding themselves With* regard to the strength of their party 
by forgetting that the Unionist victory was won not by accessions to 
the Tory poll, but by abstentions from the Liberal ? 

Thebe are questions worthy of careful consideration, for on the 
answer in the affirmative or negative depends the possibility, or im- 
possibility, of, the permanent existence of the Liberal Unionist 
party. v * ‘ . \ . 

Now in regard to the first of these questions, it is at least pro- 
bable that the leaders of the Libets^ Unionist party understand the 
workings of their own minds better than they compre- 
hend the influences which ^ last few years have been at. 

work on the minds of their supporters ; it is conceivable that Lord # 
Hartingtpn and Mr* Ghafaberlain Jbeliete the necessity for the exist- 
ence of the Liberal Unionist party to bh as well defined as in 1886 ; 
it is even - possible that in their own minds they are persuaded that 
the position* of their party, isr in all respects similar to what it was at 
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the time of its formation. But is all this really so ? formed 
in liasfcq, the Liberal Unionists began their separate existence as 
a party by declaring that on one point at least they and the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Gladstone were in complete agreement, viz., that 
Coercion as a policy was played out, and would, from them at all 
events, receive no support ; agreeing in the negation of a policy of 
Coercion, they refused, however, to concur in the affirmation of what 
Mr. Gladstone distinctly told the country was its only possible alter- 
native, and submitted that a policy less obsolete than Coercion, and 
at- the same, time less adventurous than Home Rule, or in other word:* 
a generous scheme of* Local Government, was what they werp pre- 
pared to carry out in regard to, and was all that could reasonably l>^ 
demanded by, the sister country of Ireland. It is the function of the 
Tories to oppose the inevitable, and had they ah me stood forth as 
the opponents of Home Rule, it is impossible to suppose that any 
appreciable number of Liberals would have abstained from voting in 
favour of candidates pledged to support Mr. Gladstone, but the 
opposition offered by politicians representing such different phases of 
Liberal thought as Lord Hartington. and Mr. Goschen, Sir George 
then Ml\, Trevelyan, and Mr. Chamberlain was another matter alto- 
gether ; moreover, prejudices die hard, and deep down in the heart «>f 
the average Briton there was very firmly planted the prejudice 
against governing Ireland according to Irish ideas, consequently a 
certain number of Liberals gave effect to what was probably an 
honest preference for Lord Hartington’s modus operandi , whilst a far 
greater number stood asido, neither . committing themselves to the 
qne policy, nor to the other, until they should see how that of tin* 
Unionist leaders would work ; of this number, too, were those who- 
could not make up rheir minds in a hurry, and desired time in 
which to weigh the merits and demerits of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy. But by how many of those who voted for Liberal Unionist 
and Tory candidates w as it imagined that the policy of Coercion 
which then their leaders denounced was within a few short months. 

1 o be the remedial policy brought forward by. the Ministry, and without 
protest assented to by the men when?, on a distinct understanding 
to the contrary, they had sent to Parliament as their representa- 
tives ? How many of them imagined, when exercising the franchise, 
that the very men whom they were returning to the House of 
Commons would in the 1 near future prove that they had been all 
wrong when they denied, and that .Mr. Gladstone had been quite 
right when he affirmed, that there was no half-way house between 
Home Rule and Coercion ? How many of them imagined that the 
'schism in the Liberal party was to be anything but a temporary 
schism ; that the hateful necessity of voting for Tory candidates was 
to be anything but. a, temporary necessity, or .that, voting against 
Mr. Gladstone was anything more than a painful expedient to enable 
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tlifi country to have breathing space, and to give the leaders of both 
wings of the Liberal party time to co-operate together, in order to 
arrive at some scheme capable of obtaining the support of all ? How 
many of them imagined that their leaders would throw every obstacle 
and impediment in the way of finding a modus cirnuU with the main 
body of fhe Liberal party ? Finally, how many of them had irre- 
vocably made up their minds to lay down for ever the* honoured 
name of Liberal, arid to take up instead the new-fangled designa- 
tion of Liberal Unionist ? 

Sir George Trevelyan supplies a key to the answer ! 

The rank and file of the Liberal Unionist party originally under- 
stood that theirs was a parly formed for a tiiyc ; the leaders have 
•persuaded themselves that theirs is a leadership formed for alt time ; 
flu* followers do not seem to have made the leaders understand 
Jhtir definition; have the leaders made the followers appreciate 
//• f 1 rs / 

And now for the. second question: Are the Unionist leaders 
assured that, in the sense in which they now define Liberal 
Unionism, they have followers worth speaking of in point of 
numbers? • 

At the General Flection of 188b there were 401) English, Scofeli, 
and Welsh seats contested, against Gladstonians by 270 Tories and 
1 'JO Liberal Unionist candidates. 

The aggregate Unionist poll in these 400 seats amounted to 
l,o 18, 275, as against a Tory aggregate for the same number of 
seats at the preceding General Election of 1,(114,025, or a balance in 
favour of 1 880, amounting to 4250 ! 

Of course so trilling an addition cannot be taken as representing 
i he real measure of support given by the Liberal Unionists to their 
Tory allies, for it must be remembered that the Irish vote, which in 
1885 went solid for the Tories, was cast against them in the follow- 
ing year. 

Bearing this fact in mind, it will be noted that in these constitu- 
encies the Liberal Unionists were apparently possessors of something 
rather more than the strength necessary to make up to the Tories 
for tlio loss of the Irish vote. But more than this was required, in 
order to defeat the* Liberals, who, it must be remembered, had had 
the Irish vote transferred to them $ the material support given to 
Tory candidates by Liberal Unionist electors would not in itself have 
been sufficient to turn the tables, had not the Liberal Unionist 
leaders been able to give that motal support which proved to be o£ 
so very much .greater importance in deciding the issue of the 
^contest* 

AIL along, the line a heavy decrease — not alone to be accounted 
for by the transference of Liberal Unionist votes to Tory candidates — 
<wds apparent in the Liberal* poll, and so it came about that in very 
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many instances scats wherein the Tory poll was no heavier Ilian in 
1885, were lost to the Liberal party through the abstention of voters, 
who, though unable to make up their minds to vote- Tory, were so 
taken aback aud r bewildered by the bold line adopted by Lord IJLart- 
iugton and Mr. Chamberlain, that they deemed it wiser to give no 
opinion either for or against Mr. Gladstone’s policy until ‘they had 
had more time to turn it over in their minds. 

lu yet a third manner did the Liberal Unionists contrive to con- 
tribute support to their allies. To swell the Unionist majority they 
were fortunate enough to secure election without opposition in no 
fewer than 28 scats, wherein in 1885 largo Liberal majorities lmd been 
recorded. . 

To account for this, various reasons may bo adduced, not the least- 
strong of which, perhaps, is, that many of the thus elected Liberal 
Unionists had been — and it was believed would again be — among 
the brightest ornaments of the Liberal party, consequently there was 
a natural disinclination on the part of the Gladstonians to embitter 
the controversy by offering opposition to their return, more especially 
as the differences of opinion which divided the party were at that time 
believed by nine out of ten Liberals to bo only temporary, and of 
such a character as could easily be removed by mutual and states- 
manlike concessions. 

It may of course be urged that reciprocal forbearance was shown 
towards a certain number of Gladstonian candidates, but reference 
to the polls of 1885 may, perhaps, most easily explain the reason. 

All tliis being so, it will easily be understood that the support 
accorded to the Tories by the Liberal Unionists was rather negative 
than positive ; they were able to put many Liberal electors out of 
action, but they were not able to bring' very many of them into line 
with the Tories, or in fact, to do anything , more than induce them 
to observe a benevolent and watchful neutrality. 

But when the battle was over arid, rpeiv began to take stock of 
the position, it became apparent that tlie Liberal Unionist strength 
was potential rather than real. * 

They had been unable to' dp more tow ards &tren gthenin g the Tory 
voting battalions in the 1 eonsritnencfes than bring in sufficient— and 
only just sufficient — recriuts: to compensate for *the Irish ‘desertions 
to the enemy. - - ‘ l . * 

But there were great pos^|lfties in the future! If only the 
waverers, who had thus t>enovol^ntly neutral, nould be 

induced to entyd themselves ih -the' Unionist ranks, aud io? f%bt the 
Unionist battle at the next General Election , all was vtell j biif if the 
reverse should prove the case, aH Was lost ! It was not' to be 
expected tkat^the waverers were going t6bo nor 

was it within the range of possibility th&t the^^^pdd -p&^aheiitly 
disfranchise themselves through air ^inabiliijr to minds. 
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Everything, then, depended on the continuance, and, if possible, on 
the cmpha&iscment, on the consciences of these men of the moral 
effect- originally produced by the secession from Mr. Gladstone of the 
Liberal Unionist leaders, and on its continuance will depend the 
•ability of the Liberal Unionist to give llieir allies at next election, 
that vwral support, which immeasurably more than the maicHnl , 
contributed to the great Unionist, victory in lrtSG. Now, the voting 
strength of the Liberal Unionists in the constituencies is admitted on 
all hands to be not -sufficiently grt at to enable them unaided to 
return any number of representatives worth speaking of f they had 
at tlv>' last General Election to obtain a lean in the way of voting 
strength from those who had hitherto been their sworn foes, nor can 
they expect on any future occasion to make even -a decent show at 
the polls unless they can once again secure material support from the 
Tories. Hut are they able to give a quid pro quo in the constituencies 
wherein Tory candidates are to be run ? Not to speak of mater ini. 
can they even contribute moral support to their allies at the next 
G eneral Election ? 

The evidence of the bye-elections which have taken place during 
the last four years,* seems to negative any such assumption, for tie* 
polls on these occasions have, almost without exception, been much 
heavier than in 1S8G, and have served to show that the Liberal 
voting strength is once more consolidated and approximates prott\ 
closely to what it was in 1885. The reason for this fact is not very 
difficult to arrive at. 

Ha.d the Unionist leaders impressed on the Tory Ministry thai 
they and their followers would be no parties to the introduction ami 
passage through the House of Commons of an Irish Coercion Bill ; 
had, they insisted on the prompt introduction of an Irish .Loon! 
Government Bill ; in fact, had they adhered to the pledges which 
they gave at the General Election, it would have been impossible for 
Ministers to tako the course which, unfortunately for their own 
interests, they have most misguidedly seen fit to follow, and the 
country would . have affirmed — as it now denies — the ability of the 
Liberal Unionist party tp exercise a controlling influence on, and to 
shape the policy of, Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet. This they have not 
seen fit to do. Now, had Lord Hartingtoil insisted on the early and 
speedy passage of a Local Government Act for Ireland, one of two 
results must inevitably have followed * either the Act would in its 
operation have been found sufficient, to satisfy Irish demands, or it 
would not! . r : ' 

Had it turned out a success* the Umonistleaders w'ould have been 
entitled to all the credit attaching to a .satisfactory solution of the 
Irish question^ and their attitude , towards Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill would bave been so far justified as probably to have 
exercised* a determining, and, so far , as Unionists are concerned. 
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satisfactory influence on the minds of Ihose electors wlio had 
previously abstained from voting. In this way, the moral influence 
of the Unionist leaders would have been enormously strengthened. 

But- had the reverse been the case, and had the reception of this 
Act by the irish people been such as to demonstrate that Mr. 
Gladstone had not exceeded the limits of accuracy in staring that 
as between Coercion and Home Rule there was no alternative, the 
Unionist leaders might still have served t lie cause of Unionism by 
co-operating frankly and loyally with Mr. Gladstone — or, for the 
matter of that, with Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon — in the 
elaboration of a scheme of Home Rule such as might in its details 
have proved wholly unobjectionable anil acceptable, not only to tlie 
Irish people, but also to English politicians of all shades of opinion. 

But these chances have been wantonly thrown away and wasted ! 

The Local Government (Ireland) Bill, of which so much was said 
by Unionist candidates, and from which so much was expected by 
Liberal Unionist voters and Liberal abstentionists, is still a thing of 
the future. 

This, the alternative policy to Home llule, has been relegated to 
the close instead of being passed — as it ought to have been — at the 
commencement of the present Parliament, whilst — mirabile dicta — 
the schemo for buying out Irish landlords, which, according to the 
Unionist, was never more to be heard of. is at the present time 
almost v.n- fail accompli. ! 

Granted that the Unionist Leaders still believe, in Local Govern- 
ment as an efficacious remedy for Irish ills; granted also that they 
do all in their power to pass a Bill ol' this character into knv next 
session, they have by their wilful inaction in the past rendered it 
impossible for the country to have an adequate period of time in 
which to study the effect of its operation. The Bill may be passed 
next session — we are told that it will be— but a dissolution will take 
place only a few months thereafter ! 

All this we may be quite sure has not escaped the notice of the 
Liberal abstentionists ; all this, wc may assume, did not escape the 
prophetic eye of Sir George Trevelyan, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. T. II. 
Buchanan, and other ex-Liberal Unionists! 

“ We have redeemed our pledges ! ” the Unionists may say at 
next election. “ We have given to Ireland a generous scheme of 
Local Government.” # . , . 

£i Yes,” the elector will reply ;• “ but you have redeemed them too 
late ! You have given us no tithe in which to judge of the efficacy 
of your remedy. You may tell us now, as you told us before, that 
Local Government will satisfy all Irish demands; but then we don’t 
forget that you told us Coercion would not be necessary ; you have 
been wrong in the one forecast, how are we to believe that you will 
bo more correct in regard to the other ? ” 
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And that, elector will remain unanswered and unanswerable! 

Now the trump card of the Liberal Unionists was the moral 
support they promised and believed they could guarantee to their 
Tory allies; they had a valid reason for separate texistence so long 
as they could lead this Tories to believe that that moral influence 
would be shattered wen* the t,\\ o parties to coalesce, or fuse, under 
a common denomination. 

But art* they quite sure that that moral influence is not impaired 
to a point at which it may be said to be non-existent ? 

And if it be non-existent, of what conceivable value is the 
Liberal Unionist alliance to tin*. Tories? 

Tory electors have to sacrifice something in, the way of principle 
in voting fyr men who still call themselves Liberals; but will they 
be content to do this one moment longer than the t ime when it is 
clearly demonstrated to them that the alliance is productive of no 
political profit to their own party ? If Home liule be shown to be 
inevitable, how long will Tory electors continue to return — that is, 
always supposing it to be in their power to return- men who on 
all questions else declare themselves to be sound and convinced 
Liberals ? 

The Tory Unionist alliance is, as yet, unbroken, because it is not 
an assured fact that from it the Tories have nothing to gain in tlm 
future ; but even so there are not wanting outward symptoms of 
internal dissension which may possibly result in no such number of 
1 iiberal Unionist candidates being permitted to stand at thenexf general 
election as, in 1 8S0 ; the acrimonious discussion which took place 
between tin* allies as to the candidate to be run for the seat- left 
vacant through the death of Mr. Bright, gave the outside public 
a glimpse behind the scenes, and showed in a very unmistakable 
manner the preference for party over “patriotism’’ entertained by 
the Birmingham Tories; the two bve-elections in tin* Ayr Burghs 
also let/ in a good deal of side-light on the subject, and evinced the 
fact that in 1888 local Tory jealousy would not permit of a Liberal 
Unionist candidate being returned, although two years later a Tortj 
candidate regained the seat ! Thai and nmr are two very different 
words ; in 1886 the Liberal Unionist neck was not so tightly secured 
in the Tory halter as to make withdrawal impossible, but in 18110 
the case is otherwise., an^l even were the Tories to adopt in almost 
‘every constituency^ 4 true-blue ” in place olF “piebald” candidates, 
the Liberal Unionists are now too deeply committed to what they 
call 44 patriotism ’’ to render it possible for them to show resentment, 
or to refuse whatever support they may still have to offer. That the 
Tories will act in this fashion at the next election no one, <*f course, 
believes > but assume for a moment the victory at the next election of 
the Gladstonians ; assume also that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
passes through all its stages in the House Of* Commons, and is there- 
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after thrown out by tlio lords — what would happen ? Inevitably 
another appeal to the constituencies. What in such an event would 
be the probable, the natural, arid tlio perfectly defensible action of 
the Tories ? 

Undoubtedly to assume the entire direction of the forthcoming* 
campaign, and, without reference to the susceptibilities *of their 
quondam allies, to run as many Tory and as few Liberal Unionist 
candidates as possible. 

The reason for such a course of action would bo two-fold — in 
the first place, one battle, having already been lost, the Tories would 
be perfectly justified in assuming that the value of the Unionist 
alliance was not what they had hitherto believed it to be, and that, 
therefore, there might be a disinclination on tlio part of Tory voters 
to give a hearty support to any very considerable number of Liberal 
Unionist candidates; in the second place they would have the 
natural, although not altogether disinterested, desire to do the best 
possible for their own party, and this would lead them to make out 
that the interests of Unionism would best be served by running 
very many more Tory Unionist Candidates than at the' .preceding 
election, a course which the Liberal Unionist leaders, pledged as they 
are to oppose Home Rule by any means whatsoever, could not openly 
resent, and would, in order to appear consistent, and, perhaps; 
in same measure, to hide their discomfiture, feel compelled to 
acquiesce in ! 

Of course, in remembrance of past services, the seats of such men 
as Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry James, and Mr. 
(*osclien, would, so far a,s lay in the power of the Tories to do so, 
be made safe for them ; but, for the reasons I have, pointed out, no 
such consideration would be shown to their followers, and, on the 
re-assembling of Parliament, the Liberal Unionist party would be 
seen to consist of all head and no tail, All leaders and no followers. 
Followers without leaders are unfortunate, but leaders without 
followers are only ridiculous. It is ridicule that kills, and no party 
could survive ridicule such as this ! 1 •. * 

I have thus far gone on, the assumption of a Gladstonian victory 
at next election ; biit, of course, ther^ remains to he considered the 
probable position of the Liberal Unionists in the event of victory at 
the polls crowning their own and; the Tories endeavours. 

That position would at otice, become one of vqry great difficulty? 
Two courses would be open for the leaders to follow, either of which 
would not bo unattended with danger* 

On the on© hand, they might consent & accept office in a Coalition 
Government ; on tHe other hand, they might elect to follow out the 
course of self^ff^ment which; with ihA^ of Mr. 

Goscheii, they'have hitherto seen fit to 

Against adopting the first of theseiooui^e© there appear to be 
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various objections all of which, wo may safely assume, would not 
escape the notice of the Unionist leaders : in the first place, the 
reasons which have hitherto prevented * their acceptance of office, 
would.still remain in force; in the second place, the return for the 
second time to the House of Commons of a Unionist majority would 
seem to* indicate an indefinite prolongation of the struggle with the 
Liberal party, which, true 1 o the traditions of the past, could not be ex- 
pected to turn back from the policy of Home Rule ; consequently, any 
Coalition Ministry which might be formed would require to face the 
possibility of having to work harmoniously together, not, as is 
ordinarily the case with Coalition Ministries, for a limited, but for 
an indefinite period. It might take twenty ye&rs for the .country to- 
become converted to the liberal policy, during which time a Ministry 
composed of a majority of Tories, and a minority of Liberal Unionists, 
would require to carry on the Queen’s Government, and with the 
inevitable result— at present strikingly exemplified in the person of 
Mr. Gosehen — that the minority of the Cabinet would, in the eyes of 
the country, become entirely identified with the majority, so that ere 
long the Government would come to be spoken of as, and in reality 
would be, a Tory Government in name as in everything else. An 
involuntary and irretraceable fusion would thus take place between 
the Tory and Unionist leaders which would render it quite impossible 
for the unofficial Liberal Unionist members to maintain a status of 
irresponsible independence, or to have, even, in name, a separate 
existence from the Tory party. Acceptance of office, then, by the 
Liberal Unionist leaders would imply the complete absorption of the 
lesser by the greater. But the Unionist parly does not desire to 
lose its identity in the fusing process, consequently the leaders 
would perforce have to adopt the second of the two courses open to 
them, viz., the continuance of that course of self-effacement and 
masterly inaction which they have hitherto been content to follow. 

But tho adoption of this course would be fraught with a peril 
hardly less than the adoption of its alternative ! 

It is a self-evident truth that statesmen who are responsible for. 
and statesmen who actively oppose, the policy of a Government, bulk 
most largely in the estimation of those who are governed ; it is also 
a self-evident truth that the governed cOase. to speculate with in- 
terest on’ the political careers ofraen whb neither govern, nor possess 
the potentiality of governing. r ";U 

A man whoso party is in pow^f^ad whose abilities entitle him to 
such a position, may temporarily : render himself impossible as a 
Minister of the Crown ; 1buf, v bn that account, the public does not 
cease in some degree to^sp^tia^l^h interest upon all bis political 
actiongy be^^ he has bnly temporarily shelved him- 
self, atid fottire before him— of this Lord 

Randolph Ghurchill # SUp|dro§ agbod example — but the case is other-’ 
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wise with statesmen who have rendered themselves impossible as 
Ministers through ail unswerving adherence to a party, which is not, 
and never can be, numerically strong enough to undertake the func- 
tions of Government. 

Of what interest, for example, is it to the country' to read in the 
papers that Mr. Chamberlain does not exactly see ewe to £ye with 
the ( Government as regards Mr. Balfour’s Irish Land Purchase Bill ? 
In what way is the public agitated by learning that the Ministry 
decline to entertain his suggestions ? 

But conceive the importance that would have attached to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opinion had lie boon either a member of the Govern- 
ment, or a leader of the Opposit ion ! 

In the one capacity ho could, under threat of resignation, have 
insisted on the passage of a Local Government Bill anterior to a 
Land Purchase Bill; in the other capacity, ho would, and could , 
have given effect to his convictions by offering a strenuous and 
uncompromising opposition to the procedure of the (Government ; 
but in the position he now occupies, he is absolutely impotent, and 
the country*, knowing this, reckons his “pious opinion" as of no 
account whatsoever ! Nor is it of much greater interest to the 
country to know that Lord Hartingtou — unlike Mr. Chamberlain- 
lias signified his complete approval of the action of the Ministry ; 
because it is aware that, even Lad the reverse been the case, he 
could not have afforded to set his followers an example which 
would have had the effect of throwing the Government out, and 
letting in Mr. (Gladstone. t There was a time when a word from Lord 
Hartingtou would have been all powerful in shaping the action of 
the Ministry, but that time has passed, and no one knows this fuel 
better than Lord Hartingtou, unless, indeed, it.be Lord Salisbury ! 

Thus far, the reputation of the Liberal Unionist leaders has been 
living, so to speak, on its own tissue; but such a process of exhaus- 
tion cannot go on for ever ! Temporary effacement may not damage 
a political reputation very greatly; permanent effacement ensures 
its ultimate dissolution ! 

Imagine for a moment the possibility of the country turning a 
deaf ear for, say, ten or twenty years to the Home Itule policy of 
the Liberal party, and the consequent continuance throughout either 
of those periods of the Unionist alliance ; imagine, too, the self- 
effacement throughout all these years of the* Liberal Unionist* 
leaders. Where, I ask, would be their reputations, and what would 
the weight of their utterances amount to in the political world ? 

Thus far, the reputations of Lord Hartington and Mr, Chamberlain 
for both constructive and destructive statesmanship are fresh in the 
public recollection, and they themselves are political factors with 
whom the Tories still have, to a limited extent, to deal. 

But recollection of former statesmanship is pot Strengthened by 
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the efflux of lime, nor is gratitude a characteristic of the Tory 
party ! 

Year by year as the alliance went on, and year by year as the 
political influence of the Liberal Unionist leaders waned, so would 
the deference of the Tory party diminish towards their allies. 

What is the use of this alliance to us ? ” they would say. “ Why 
should we continue to flatter the susceptibilities of these renegade 
Liberals? They have served their purpose, and now that their 
influence is gone, we can afford to dictate terms to them ! ” 

And they would dictate terms ; they would quietly, and without 
so much as “ By your leave,” till up with candidates of their own 
choosing any Liberal Unionist seats that mighf become vacant, nor 
would the Unionist leaders— whose names must long ere then have 
ceased to be things to conjure by — have the power, even if they had 
the will, to make reprisals of an effective .nature. 

Those crowning indignities are, as yet, in the dim future ; but it 
seems in accordance with what is known of human nature- -especially 
of Tory human nature — to suppose that Fusion having in the past 
been contemptuously refused, Diffusion will in the future be thus 
ignomiuiously brought about. 

In English political life then* is only room for two permanent, 
parties, and, as Mr. Arnold Moriey said a few weeks ago at Notting- 
ham, the very construction of the House of Commons show's' this to 
bo the case. 

The task the Liberal Unionists have set themselves is too enor- 
mous ; they will not call themselves u Tories.” because in nine points 
out of ton — let this be frankly conceded — they are in closer touch 
with the Liberal than with the Tory party; they profess to cherish 
the hope that when the influence of one vast and overshadowing 
personality is removed from our midst, they will be able to bring 
back those whom they now style u Gladstonians,” to what* they are 
pleased to call tC the old Liberalism.” 

But have they gone the best way about it? Even were it not the 
case that Mr. Gladstone’s followers are sincerely convinced of tin* 
righteousness of the cause for which, under his leadership, they are 
now lighting, the acerbity and bitterness which the Liberal Unionists 
have imported into the controversy with their former friends, would 
not liolp to convince them of their errors! Hitherto the Unionist 
headers have tried^ pressure and bitterness from without ; would it 
not be far better to give a trial to pressure and conciliation from 
within ? 

Every day that they remain outside the Liberal party makes their 
re-entry more difficult: new men are springing up to take their 
places ; new men who are not disposed to pave the way for recon- 
ciliation in the same manner as Mr. Gladstone ; new men who have 
their own ambitions, and therefore have a direct interest in making 
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the way of reconciliation as hard as possible ; new men who, when 
they have the power, will make the way of reconciliation impossible ! 

Why, then, should not the Unionist leaders return to the Liberal 
party ere these men become too powerful ? Why should they throw 
away the opportunity of having a hand in shaping the inevitable ? 

Fusion or diffusion stares them in the face, and either the one or 
the other is the fate in store for their party if the present, alliance 
with the Tories be continued. 

Surely an honourable reconciliation with the Liberal party were 
preferable ? 

The time for that has not quite passed away — the General 
Flection is not just yet ! 

But when that period is over ; when victory or defeat has been 
meted out to the Liberal party, the bitterness will become more 
bitter, and the soreness more. -sore, until reconciliation becomes a 
thing undesired by either, and impossible for both. 

. • > 

James Douglas Holms. 



THE LEGITIMACY OF CHILDREN. 


Human laws should be based, not oh blind prejudice or rigid 
formulas, but on natural justice. This is, indeed, a mere truism; 
but it is necessary to emphasise it, inasmuch aS it is practically dis- 
regarded in many cases by those who assume the functions of 
legislators. J In our English system of jurisprudence there are many 
anomalies; but perhaps* there is none more flagrant than the law 
relating to the legitimacy of children. The word <c bastard,” applied 
to an illegitimate child, is looked upon as one of the most opprobrious 
terms in the English language. It fixes upon the unfortunate being 
whom it designates a stigma more horrible than that which attaches 
to a criminal. The Jews of old isolated the leper; and Christian 
England, in like manner, but with far less show of reason, isolates 
the bastard. The leper was forbidden to mingle with his fellow- 
men ; but he was not robbed of his property, and. subject to certain 
sanitary regulations, he could enjoy all his natural rights. Not: so 
the bastard : he is a nonentity, and his very existence is a crime. 
The Mosaic law did not seek to punish the victims of leprosy, it 
merely kept them apart, for hygienic reasons, from the rest of the 
community. The law of England has no such justification for its 
treatment of illegitimate children. By inflicting penalties on the 
innocent, it incurs the odium* of tyranny ; and nobody derives any 
moral benefit from the unmerited degradation of those who have- the 
misfortune not to have been born in wedlock. 

It may be convenient here to define, with as much conciseness as 
possible, the legal status in England, at the present time, of an 
illegitimate child., In the first place, if a nxale child, he is incapable 
of inheriting property, because he is in law nullius ftiiw (nobody s 
son); and even if by his own industry, after arriving at manhood, 
he acquires wealth, his offspring hav& np, claim to it, in the event of 
his dying intestate. To quote a j^sag© from a well-known text- 
book on the law of real property: ^V^ Being nobody's son, he can 
have no brother or sister or another heir than an heir of his body ; 
nor can his descendants have any heirs, but such as are descended 
from him. If such a person, therefp^/ were to purchase lands, tha 
is, acquire an estafce in fee-sitopio, in them , and were to die possessed 

1 Principled off he Law of Beal Property. By Joshua Williams. 
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of them without having made a will and without leaving any issue, 
the lands would escheat to the lord of the fee, for want of heirs/* 

Strange as it may appear to a* non-legal mind, the offspring of a 
traitor or a felon has, according to modern legislation, rights of 
which an illegitimate child is absolutely deprived ; for by an Act 
passed in the reign of her present Majesty, forfeiture in# cases of 
treason and felony has been abolished, the practical result being that 
the son of a murderer is not deprived of his inheritance by the fact 
of his father having made no will. 

As a necessary consequence of his having no legal parents, a 
bastard can have* no surname. It is stated by English juries that 
ho may gain p» surname by reputation, though not by inheritance. 
Again, a bastard has no claim to belong to the parish in which he 
was born. Formerly, no illegitimate person could be received into 
holy orders ; but modern ideas have succeeded in destroying this 
ridiculous prejudice. 

One cannot help sympathising with Edmund in King Lear when 
lie protests against the injustice of the law. He is not one of 
Shakespeare's tnost lovable characters, but the words put into his. 
mouth have deep force and significance : 

“ Thou, Nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother ? Why bastard ? Wherefore toise ? 

When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true 
As honest madam's issue.” 

Admitting that illicit intercourse between the sexes is reprehensible , 

1 lie law should not punish the child for the fault of its parents. 
Those who base their moral creed on a literal interpretation of the 
Bible would probably defend the English law of bastardy by citing 
tjie passage in which we are told that “ the sins of the father are 
visited on the children.” But these words surely cannot mean that 
the children must bear all the consequences of the parents* guilt ? 
The rational explanation is, no doubt, that parents by their miscon- 
duct often transmit diseases, and even vices, to their posterity. 
Thus the passage in Holy Writ, which has so frequently served the 
purpose of the bigot and the Pharisee, may be fairly regarded as 
a rough statement — a kind ,ofHuticipation-~of the scientific law of 
heredity. Is it because children inherit some of their parents* 
physical infirmities that human law's should punish any individual 
for coming into existence — a circumstance over , which, to use a 
conventional phrase, u he has no control ^ /. 

There are many would-be moralists whose sense of propriety may 
be shocked at the suggestion that no distinction should be. made 
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between the offspring of lawful marriage and what they are pleased 
to describe as “ the child of shame.” It would be easy for any one 
who despised conventional morality to retort upon critics of this 
class, by saying that a child born out of wedlock* is frequently the 
offspring of love, whereas there are many marriages in which love 
has no place. But it is not necessary to push the argument so far. 
In the language of Scripture, “ marriage is honourable in all”; and, 
in its ideal state, it is the purest and most natural kind of relation- 
ship that can exist between the sexes. Unfortunately, however, the 
lawful union of a man and a woman is nowadays often effected for 
base purposes, and it is idle to pretend that any religion or other 
ceremony could cast a halo of sanctity around t an act which, when 
stripped of its artificial surroundings, is only another form of prosti- 
tution. Even when people ,4 marry for love,” as the saying is, their 
motives are far from pure, and rarely do the husband and wife 
enter into the contract with an unselfish desire, at any cost, to 
promote one another's happiness. An ambitious man with scanty 
means marries some wealthy heiress, whom he regards with coldness, 
if not aversion. A pretty girl sells her personal attractions to some 
rich man old enough to be her father, for whom she has not a 
particle of honest affection. How can such unions be regarded as holy 
or pure ? It is the custom of society to approve of them on the ground 
of their “ lawfulness M ; but a sound and virile morality must 
condemn them* as loathsome and degrading. In one sense they are 
viler than illicit relationship, because their essentially foul character 
is concealed under the mask of hypocrisy. A union of souls is, 
indeed, a rare thing in the nineteenth century ; and yet, without 
this, marriage is only a sort of legalised concubinage. 

That certain relationships' between the sexes which do not come 
within the category of marriage are revoltingly immoral cannot be 
denied. Nothing can be more horrible than the prostitution which 
prevails in large cities, and which so-called Christian reformers have 
done very little to remove. The indifference with which the exist- 
ence of “ the social evil ” is regarded by a large proportion of British 
matrons, proves that their professions of virtue are hollow and un- 
reliable. Many an English mother is apathetic with regard to 
her son’s vicious habits as long as he abstains from keeping a 
mistress. Concubinage is denounced, because it is, so to speak, 
an unconsecrated marriage, and an that wajf sets up a kind of rival 
system to the conventional form of unijn, while promiscuous inter- 
course is tolerated as something that cannot be avoided. This — 
though never openly expressed^is the accepted doctrine of British 
“ respectability and is it nqt> when Stated in bold and unambiguous 
language, more immoral than anything taught by Pagan philosophers 
or believed in b$ Pag^m Aations ? 1 . 

. The very perSons who exhibit this shameful disregard of the growth 
Von. 133. — No. 6 . 9 2T 
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and propagation of vice are the most strenuous upholders of the 
distinction between legitimacy and illegitimacy. Their contention is : 
“We must not encourage immorality. Therefore we must attach a 
stigma to every child not born in wedlock/* Could anything be more 
absurd on the face of it ? How is immorality checked by calling an 
innocent child a bastard, and depriving it of the ordinary rights to 
which every citizen of a free country is — or should be — entitled ? 
Are men and women coerced to refrain from unlawful intercourse by 
the knowledge that their offspring will be deprived of certain legal 
rights ? If immorality must be punished, why not punish the 
wrongdoer instead of the guiltless ? * 

To any mind not warped by incurable prejudice the atrocious in- 
justice of the law in this, respect must be self-evident. 

It may be pertinently asked, Is there any remedy for the evil ? 
The answer is that common sense* as well as common justice, requires 
that all children, whether bom in wedlock or not. should be legiti- 
mised whenever their parents, can be ascertained. A child should 
be entitled to a. just proportion of its parents’ property, irrespective 
of the fact of their, having been lawfully married’ or not. The 
first natural duty of the man and woman who bring a child into 
the world is to support and educate it, as far ns their means will 
allow. In order to give a peculiar sanctity to marriage, it is not 
necessary to bastardise the children of unmarried persons. If the 
illicit intercourse which results in causing the existence of a human 
being is in its nature immoral, that is no excuse for the depriva- 
tion of that unhappy beings natural rights. The Roman law 
legitimised' the offspring of concubinage ; and the law of Scotland — 


differing from that of England — makes every child legitimate whose 
parents marry after it has been bom. 'It is § fact worth remember- 
ing, that the English clergy, at an early period, advocated this very 
principle ; but the Statute of Merton* passed in the reign of 
Henry III., declared that no child born before the marriage of its 
parents could be legitimised. The ecclesiastical authorities con- 
sidered that the marriage of the parents was a condonation of their 
sin, at least to the extent of removing the stigma on the offspring ; 
whereas, the common law judges /held that a child not born in 


matrimony should payroll itft life, the penalty of its , patents’ mis- 
conduct. Both parties fette manifestly guided by a ? wrong principle. 
They felt that eoshe/^ fpr immorality, and 

they uii^ eonditjons, on the un- 

tb their off. 

spring pr^rniriently 'fee. raised 

with ‘'regard to. the child- of which is 

supposed to have sprung firon^ The 
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English law on this subject is very peculiar. The presumption of 
law is in favour of the legitimacy of the child of a married woman ; 
but this presumption is liable to be rebutted by evidence showing 
non-access on the part of the husband, or any otRer circumstances 
indicating that he could not have been the father of the child. 
Formerly ,*it used to be laid down by the judges that, if the husband 
were %c within the four seas ” — that is, within the jurisdiction of the 
King (or Queen) of England— -he must be presumed to be the 
father of his wife’s child. That doctrine has, however, been long 
since exploded, and now the child of a married woman may be 
bastardised by proof that it was physically impossible for her husband 
to bo its father. A great number of cases have arisen on this 
point, the most celebrated of which is the Banbury Peerage Case. 
The Earl of Banbury, in the reign of Charles I., married in his 
fifty-third year a lady who was then only nineteen. He was 
a Protestant, while she was a Catholic and a “ malcontent , r It 
appeared that the Earl, who died at an advanced age, considered 
liimself childjess up to the time of his death. The Counters of 
Banbury liad, however, two children, Edward and Nicholas, who, 
according* to her own account, must have been born respectively in 
her husband’s eightieth and eighty-fourth year. An inquisition wub 
held, after the Earl’s death, and the jury found that there wa^ no 
heir of the house of Banbury. His widow married Lord Vaux, and 
eight years afterwards she set up a claim on behalf of the two 
children. She admitted that she had concealed the fact of their 
birth from the Earl of Banbury. A fresh inquisition was held, at 
which it was found that Edward, the eldest son, was *he lawful 
tiarl of Banbury, and, as he died soon afterwards, the younger son 
was likewise declared* to be the heir. The question was re-agithted 
m the early part Of the present century, when the second son, 
Nicholas, was made illegitimate by means of a special Act of 
Parliament. So much for the rationality of the English law of 
adulterine bastardy ! But numerous oases with even more absurd 
results could easily bo cited:. 

The question of adultery does not, when rightly regarded, inter- 
fere with the application of a just rule to the case of the spurious 
offspring of married persons. At present, the fact of adultery can 
easily be proved in a court of justice* for th£ evidence required for 
that purpose is strictly defined Iby the Divorce Laws. As soon as 
that proof is given, the offepr&g 6f SU6h adulterous intercourse should 
be declared the child of the married; person and his or her paramour. 
On tBem, and on theta akme| should thenceforward devolve the duty of 
maintaining and in every toy providing for it ; and the child should 
have as much claim iso ^hefit the property of its parents in such a 
case as if they married. This would work injustice 

to nobody, and woula.be nothing more than what the child would be 
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entitled to by the law of Nature. It might be urged that such a 
state of things would give an additional stimulus to divorce. That is 
exceedingly probable ; but we must not refuse justice to any member 
of the community merely because the result would be to dissolve 
a few existing marriages. The slaveholder’s vested interests were 
not considered a justification for denying freedom to the nefjro. The 
abolition of bastardy would injure no person or class, and it Would 
save English jurisprudence from the imputation of inflicting pains 
and penalties on those who have committed no crime. The civilised 
world has become impressed with the idea that no human being 
should be called a slave ; it is time that it should convince itself of 
the injustice of calling any human being a bastard. 

D. F. Hannigan. 



THE MYSTERY OF GOOD AND EVIL.. 


Life is thp origin of good and evil, and death is the end of them. 
Good and evil proceed from organisation, as right and wrong are an 
outcome of order. Organic or inorganic might be worded, susceptible 
or insusceptible of good and evil. The inquiry whether a planet or 
a satellite is inhabited is no other than whether good and evil are 
known there. Wherever the river of life is afiow, good and evil 
flourish. They outline its course. Good and evil are the outward 
and visible shape of life, as direction is of motion, form of crystalli- 
sation. 

Whatever is advantageous to any living being is good for it. All 
that is to its disadvantage is bad for it. There art 1 / qualities in 
substances and results of action that are good or evil for living 
beings. The terms good and evil as the names of qualities are 
adjectives; as the names of results of action, they are substantives, 
synonymous with benefit and harm. The qualities named by the 
adjectives are ready to become operative and correspond, in the lax 
way of ordinary language, to potential Energy. They are potential 
good. The benefit and harm answer, in a similar way, to results of 
kinetic energy. We can trace the process of providing the qualities 
in one case : the sun shed his rays on the jungles, and their heat 
and light are stored up in the coal. The discrimination of potential 
and kinetic good and evil might be taken advantage of in a more 
ambitious treatment of the subject than is here, proposed. If that 
treatment were effectual it would be a welcome contribution to 
“ The Sum of Saviug Knowledge ” — a fine phrase fantastically 
applied erewhile. It is interesting to look at a discrimination made 
of old in the ordinary use. of language corresponding to a scientific 
distinction only recently formulated — revealed would have been said 
in an earlier era of thought. 

Good and evil are the lot of all living things. But each kind is 
assigned its own allotment, selected for by the wants of the less 
or more numerous organs of whose energies life is the resultant. 
The* nourishment that supplies the need of each. kind is limited. 
The conditions of fruitfulness are strictly defined. The evil also 
against which they mstinctively defend themselves has bounds set to 
it. Evil can only assail where good is available. If we could sum 
up all that is good for any form of life, and all that is evil for it, we 
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should have a pretty complete view of its nature from without. The 
good and the evil are the measure of the fulness of life in that form. 
Viewed from the standpoiut of its proper good and evil, it is limited 
by them. Viewed from its own standpoint, it limits their power. 
They owe their power to the particular form of life to which they 
are limited. They live its span, are the sum of its fato, (urd die with 
it, as do its hours or years. * 

But living beings do good and evil to others as well as inherit tho 
dual fate. The good they do them is a portion of the inheritance 
allotted to those others. The evil they do them is done in quest of 
good. When the eagle falls like a thunderbolt on the prey, he has 
watched for,_ he is foiling for his own good, and, it may be, the good 
of his offspring. The sparrowhawk, a beautiful bird, looks on the 
sparrow as good for food, just as the sparrow regards your garden- 
seed. . The monarch of the forest and tho man-eating tiger will not 
starve if food can be found by their own exertions — 'the lion, should 
he attack the bull in the pride of tho vigour of his lionhood, or paw 
feebly after rats and mire when he is old and blind and toothless 
A crocodile incriminated for procuring a livelihood in his own way 
might plead that one must live since he is alive— -an ultimate argu- 
ment against suicide ; and he might add that he does not go stalking 
large game for sport. The audacious and voracious shark, with 
cavernous mouth aud teeth like isosceles triangles, needs much food, 
it grows so large, and may be seen playing swiftly round the fastest 
sailing ships in the hungry hope of a meal. Good is got by evil 
done in every grade of ma#ng life. The spider does not mvite the 
fly. He resents the intrusion of him and his kind. But if they will 
intrude uninvited, he knows how to turn them to good, if only he 
can get a dig at them. Down to the minutest forms of life Ihere is 
a good side of evil. The bacteria of contagion -revel aud swarm, and 
find their good in tho organisms they affect and infect. 

It is of the nature of man to take - readier and more notice of 
evil done than of the good accomplished by means of it, even when 
the evil is comparatively minute and the good enormous. From tho 
beginning evil has goaded men oar to know. Knowledge ie ultimately 
traceable to the instinct of self-defence. The need of the nourish- 
ment supplied by knowledge and the impulse to propagate it are 
late developments. There is, notwithstanding, in every detail of 
the plan of life, good 'for some form of life— for its maintenance, 
multiplication, and defence. ' The ponderous jaws of the ichthyo- 
saurus were armed with nhmerohs teeth, jidketod-and' strong, because 
it fed on ganoid fished which « Were' ■Cheated'' in' an armature of 
enamelled scales and plates of- hone, ^tore.'vae also a ring of bony 
plates around the eyeballs of its 0patd&&$ while 

it ‘Was cm the track of its ganoid gloom of 'the deeper 

wators. ' ' 
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The law that regulated the formation of the plan of life, and 
which unifies it, is to do evil that good may come. The end is 
good, the means are evil ; but the end justifies the means. To do 
wrong that right may come is an injunction of q different kind. It 
will receive all due attention when we come to consider moral good 
and evil, which are, not right and wrong, but the good and evil 
wrought ^by right and wrong. When in the economy of .life evil is 
done that good may come, the good is necessary, the evil is inevitable. 
The good is the gratifying of the three primary activities of living 
beings: the need of nourishment, the impulse to propagate, and 
tho instinct of self-defence. Ideal good would bo the unstrained, 
unrestrained exercise of these functions to tho attainment of the 
end of the aim of their activity. 

Let us look now a little more closely at the evil. There is mutual 
cruelty of the animal kinds. They fight with and feed on one 
another. The kindness of individuals to their own offspring, and 
to the young and helpless of other individuals, is, once for all, 
admitted to the fullest. Lut what does the mutual cruelty of the 
orders mean — the fighting with and feeding on one another ? It 
means that the instinct of self-defence is vigorous, and the need of 
nourishment continuous. The indication is of fear and hunger, not 
of malignity. * Tlio cobra and the rattlesnake — to take the strong 
case of shy creatures that, owing to our ignorance, have a reputation 
worse than it need be — do not deliberately crawl about striking at 
every living thing they can feacli. If they are not hungry and 
can avoid fighting, they prefer to escape and economise their auxiliary 
and protective poison. But if provocation or hunger impels them, 
their fangs, like an Englishman s fists, are of good account in a fair 
way of fighting, and also in securing them something to eat. 

[fc would surpass the wit of man to imagine a better plan for the 
development and support of life. One way in which animals might 
enjoy their ow r n good without inflicting on others the pang of being 
caught to be eaten, would be universal vegetarianism. It is observed 
that, as a general rule, plants feed on inorganic matter, animals on 
organic matter. Another rather superficial, but quite correct, obser- 
vation, so far as it goes— it leaves the respiration of* plants out of 
account — is that the carbonic acid given off by the animal supplies 
the plant with the carbon on which it nourishes itself, while it sets 
free again the oxygen, a necessary of, life ^ to the animal. There is 
thus no competitlbu for food, to §pe^k ^fjastwefcn plants and animals, 
and they are mutually ' There might be fighting over 

their food, and killing jfei the* fights there would be no systematic 
feeding on one another* *Th*jj£ foment m the* cruelty of creation 
would be eliminate hJr And. so would a groat deal of 

creation as well* , The toms of life could never have been 

developed on a vegetarian 'diet. There would have been no fish in 
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the sea, for the small fry there have a smaller fry to feed on. It is 
too grotesque to imagine whales, sharks, salmon, cod, and herring 
browsing on seaweed ! In the air no fowls of prey and seed- and 
fruit-eating birds kept at famine fare ! For, besides that on land 
there would be no carnivorous beasts, if man could be there — which 
is questionable — he would be a less energetic agriculturist and 
horticulturist than the fish- and flesh-eating farmer and gardener whose 
labours provide for so many flights of birds, as well as for flocks, 
and herds, and men. The abundance of com and fruit on the earth 
is due to the intelligence and industry of carnivorous man. Uncul- 
tivated nature would make poor provision for even a single generation 
of animals. 

One more of the crowds of considerations that press in on the 
mind at the suggestion of universal vegetarianism, may be put in 
words. The rate of multiplication of any one of the vegetable-' 
feeding kinds would be disastrous to all the others. It would soon 
overgrow the room of the region it could live in. The elephants of 
Africa, for example, would be in no danger of extinction, as they 
seem to be at present— ^on account of their ivory 1 Left to breed in 
peace, and feed on plenty of their vegetable food ; living on, most 
of them, till they died of natural decay, they would, by-and-by r 
leave room for no other animals— wherever elephants could subsist . 
Then to think of their dead bodies, and the carrion there and every- 
where exposed to the air and the sun ! No jackals to do industriously 
the sanitary work of willing scavengers ! No vultures, carrion-hawks, 
or crows, magpies, ravens — none of the birds called obscene and of 
evil omen — to pursue incessantly the good within their limits, 
unaware of any stain on their name ! Decaying vegetable matter 
would cover up many of the carcases no doubt— -to generate under 
hiding their millions of malarious germs. The dead bodies of some 
would be washed to the sea, if they happened to die on the banks of 
rivers, or within sweep of the waters, that overflowed the banks. 
Still the loathsome land, growing ever more fetid, would be hugged 
by an atmosphere fatal to animal life. ' 

The working plan in the economy of* life, according to which 
evanescent evil accomplishes everlasting good, is that orders pf living 
beings produce food for other orders by thepTOcOss of natm«digenera- 
tion. There is stock-raising for the tmiver$e carried on automa- 
tically; The food is selfgrown. The supply is kept up, because 
each order finds its own gfckxj in obeying the- impulse to propagate. 
The offspring enjoy their good for a time short, 

long compared with the process that preoe^ tif; their* 

chief end in becoming food for some otfref -%der of their kind. 
In up tithe? way ctiuld this earth 'of planet, 

become aftfl continue a home of iif&, exh&^gt&e# a£r ihe is in inventive- 
ness of form. 
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And while observing the working out of this plan we are not to 
project into less complicated organisms the keenness of our own sense 
of pain. The amount of pain felt depends on the delicacy of the 
nervous system, or, in other words, on the complexity of the organism. 
Pleasure and pain are not trustworthy tests of good and evil to men 
themselves. The quality of a substance or a result of action which 
gives exquisite pleasure to one may be indifferent or annoying to 
another. So torture to one man is a trifle to his neighbour. Resent- 
ment deadens pain in all. There is a dulling of pain due to the 
instinct of self-defence ; and that instinct is strong in proportion as 
the struggle for existence is hard. 

* When a wider view takes in a larger aspect, and we consider the 
inorganic home of life, our sense of the predominance of good over 
evil becomes more distinct. This conviction is a result of men s 
relying with courage on their common sense, imagination, excited 
by fear, had from the beginning overcrowded the inorganic realm 
with embodiments of evil of every degree, from the least significant 
imp up to the prince of the power of the air, while it had left good 
all but unpersonated. It has been the evangelical mission of science 
to depopulate that realm of its evil indwellers, and to go in and 
possess it on behalf of good in the name of beneficent nature. The 
time has long gone by for an emperor to abdicate at the appearance 
of a comet. No utterly sane man believes now that we wrestle 
“ not against flesh and blood, but .... againsi. the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavens.” The personal powers of evil have 
fled before the gaze of clear, honest eyes. It is a way they always 
have had, the weightiest and the worst of them. They have ever 
been as shy as sheeted ghosts. A student was hurrying along a 
street of a Scottish university city one night, and he came on a group 
of frightened people cowering at the outer end of one of those narrow 
entries, called closes, which lead to common stairs. The scared look 
of the people arrested him. He asked what was to do, and they 
whispered that there was a ghost up the stair. , The student, eager 
to secure reliable evidence of ,fhe existence of disembodied spirits, 
darted, with heightened hope, along the close. At the other end he 
saw there were two stairs, one to the right, one to the left. He signed 
to the people, which stair ? They did not know. He went up the 
right-hand stair, peered into every corner of each landing, and saw 
nothing. He came down all alert, went tfp the other stair, searched 
with his eyes evhn more carefully an^l^aw * nothing. There was 
nothing of the kind,, to be seen* . f : . 

Like that ghost the .hosts ofe?il that swarmed on and. aU; round 
the earth, and theEvil; f)ne,; w4r© the miraculous offspring of fear 
and fancy r terror .an^ Men who tried to see ^ith their 

eyes and hear with their ears were for weary, dreary eras of dark- 
ness treated as themselves powers of evil. To this day there are 
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those who when they meet such men do not fail to mention that 
“ Pools rush in where angels fear to tread.” There are circum- 
stances in which some have to be fools that others may be wise. 
It is rather harden the angels to identify them with the others, as 
if they were always cowering in fear at the outer ends of dark 
closes. But they are not all fools who rush in, nor are *they all 
angels who fear to tread. That the imagination of men— the 
kindliest, dearest, and most dangerous of their mental endowments — 
should have created a progeny of personal powers of evil, was a 
natural occurrence not to be held in scorn. It was done in the 
innocence of their ignorance. The times of this ignorance are not. 
to be hold up to reproach. They lasted till the advent of such m$n 
as Galileo and Isaac Newton and their apostolic disciples. Then it 
was — only the other day in a way of looking at it — that the mystery 
of inorganic good and evil, which had been kept secret from the 
beginning of the world, began to be revealed. Such men saw and 
said that the terrifying convulsions and the startling freaks of nature 
were, to the eye of reasoned common sense, the patient obedience oi 
matter to the eternal unchangeable laws observed by energy in 
transformation. The praises of the bountoous earth which gave men 
each day their daily bread, had from of old been subdued by suppli- 
cation for deliverance from evil or the Evil One. Now at length it 
began to be seen that believing there was a place on any plain or 
height, or in any direst depth of earth, for malignant personal 
powers, was as void of reason as is the child’s resentment at the 
stone against which it has happened to stumble. There is no 
personal power of evil other than human. The prayer for deliverance 
from that kind of evil is idle. There are plenty of real evils. 

There is evil done, and much of it, by inorganic nature to things 
that live. They alone can suffer from the clumsy movements of the 
blind, beneficent giant. It is the penalty of their higher develop- 
ment. The evil caused by stoma, tornadoes, squalls, hurricanes, 
whirlwinds as they are called — masses of air whirling with destruc- 
tive energy within the limit of % few yards or with a sweep of 
thousands of miles — is enormous, and bulks larger than it is in 
reality, because people are too much frightened to think of the limits 
of the storm, the comparative rarity of its occurrence, or any other 
of the many aspects of good' in it* The terrific fury of its concen- 
trated energy occasionally d 0m evil to date : such that a storm 
is called a tempest, a time $0 be* remembered* 'The* evil caused is 
tremendous, jg mrihthe cause ? Strata' unequally .heated, 
inequalities atmospheric prepare* < excess deficiency of 
moisture : .these mi such like of the shining p£ the genial 

sun account for the storm, as evil is to 

juggle with the meaning of a word* higher, pressure will 

always rush towards and rage around a centre in an area over which 
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the pr&sure is lower- And water will find its lowest level. In the 
spring of 1888, the Yellow River, in .China, burst its banks, and 
seven millions of Chinamen were drowned. The pressure and weight 
of the water was the cause of a calamity which many would not 
hesitate to call a judgment. The sun shone, and the air fanned the 
corpses, and they putrified. It i4 supposed that countless millions of 
microbes were thus generated in the dead bodies decaying on the 
marshy ground, and that these wore the organic cause of the recent 
visitation of influenza ! Water will also rise when the pressure of 
the atmosphere is diminished. A storm-wave occasionally accom- 
panies a hurricane. There is one on record that swept more than a 
hundred thousand persons into the jaws of death on the eastern edge 
of the Delta of the Canges. It arose, as it could not but rise, when 
the lessened pressure of the atmosphere allowed it, allured it. If 
a tower falls on men and mangles them to death, it is a pity 
they were near it. Bnt neither their character, good or bad, nor 
any unseen personal power, bad or good, had anything to do with 
the tower’s falling on them. The terrifying phenomenon would be if 
the tower were not to fall under the strain of that elasticity which 
we call gravitation, and which shows the tendency of inorganic 
nature towards unity and rest. One well-confirmed instance of 
natnral law relaxed, of miracle established, would be enough to terrify 
the universe — if its meaning was caught. It would be a demonstra- 
tion of the insecurity of the foundations of the universe. 

All the familiar trqpsformations- —winds, waves, lightning, thunder, 
electric light, motion by electricity, falling bodies, falling stars, and 
also the fiery outbursts of incandesbent hydrogen which on occasions 
are seen to set a crown of glory on the sun — are but displays of 
matter inwrought by energy. The change of form is a susceptibility 
of matter, the' guise in which energy always passes by. Matter and 
energy are things apart from, outside of us, perceived .by us through 
senses, passive organs, developed originally at the instance of the 
instinct of self-defence. The quantity of matter and the amount of 
energy in the universe redains constant, independently of us. 
Matter and energy . exist and work as if we were not. Energy is 
neither like nor proportional to that force of which we have a 
muscular sense, because we have motor nerves ; although we are 
fain to ascribe some such exertion to nerveless nature. It is ulti- 
mately Wing to fhis propensity, thiS^rOnoness to attribute exertion 
to nature, that the evil done us^fey patter and energy is so readily 
set down to tflaligpity* personal in some tyay or other. The evil we 
suffer it avoidable or unavoidable If unavoidable we add to it by 
idle ado aboutifc. * I £ av*)i<}a]$? We should not suffer it Matter and 
energy undergo their trafesf emotions according to unchangeable laws, 
which may be Ascertained^ It is ours by searobing to find out these 
laws. To remain ignorant of them when knowledge of them i& within 
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our reach is to neglect a high duty, to miss good, and expose <#urselves 
to evil. To resist them is to court destruction, To observe them, 
when we know them, is to put ourselves in the way of gaining our 
allotted good ; a large element in which is helping others to gain 
theirs. It is not many that any of us can help effectually ; but, 
with the qualification of a knowledge of good and evil, all of us can 
help some, and will help all we can. Such is the saving power of 
truth ; a reverence for which will yet be the essence of religion. 

It has been thought desirable, at the threshold of a science of 
conduct, founded on a theory of right and wrong, which is, at least, 
internally harmonious, to state quite plainly the notions of good and 
evil by which that theory will be affected, as by an atmospheric 
influence. It need hardly be mentioned that those notions are not 
yet commended by traditions of the kind that secure ready approval. 
The world has not had time to mature such traditions. The notions 
that have been long enforced, not merely by tradition, but by serious 
penalties — not to mention cruelties that darken important portions 
of the story of mankind — clearly indicate right and wrong as the 
origin of good and evil. This is their one clear indication. They 
sanction belief in many personal powers of evil ; and. in a chief of 
theirs who is a very powerful personage. Death is not the end of 
evil— to human beings, at all events. It is to most of them, on the 
contrary, the beginning of evils so fiery that they require a separate 
region for preparation, and all eternity for consummation. There is 
good for a chosen few. It also really begins jafter death, and lasts 
for ever. The place and the manner in which good is enjoyed by 
them is not so definitely insisted on as are the hell and the torments 
of their less fortunate fellow-creatures. This is wise, for it is a 
difficult question : — What are the conditions on which, and the sur- 
roundings in which, one would choose to live for ever ? * Some 
might not care to be condemned to eternal bliss. , There would 
certainly be difference of opinion among the elect as to what conditions 
and surroundings would be acceptable. Although it is an open 
question, there is a pretty general acquiescence in the expectation 
that the good to be eternally enjoyed is of the nature of an everlast- 
ing church service — perhaps an eternal oratorio ! The chosen ones, 
while here below, before they can be assured that they are chosen, 
have to believe a story constructed on lines of the loftiest drama. 
Belief in this dramatic specific is a charm against all evil ; and the 
•believers, who alone wield tl\e charm, need not concern or trouble 
themselves about finding out laws of good and evil by research. 
Thorna Snd thistles apd the serpent's mode of locomotion are among 
the evils specified in the original story of the origin of evil; It is 
interesting to note also that the man who did the wroiig which was 
the sbhree of all evil, and his wife too, became as ode of the gods in 
a knowledge of good and evil. We are told the nature of that know* 
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ledge-— they knew they were naked, and were ashamed of themselves ! 
Their gain of knowledge amounted to the loss of ah innocent sense 
of natural purity. There are many other details of similar interest 
to the seeker after truth. « 

And there are magnificent institutions, requiring mines of wealtt to 
support»and extend them, which have been established for no other 
purpose than to keep telling stories of that kind. They are well 
officered too. If moribund, they are mighty to command the services 
of men. Some of these men are loyal to their office. They believe 
the old stories as devoutly as do the least enlightened of their people. 
Such individuals are often specially effective in the service of insti- 
tutions that are on the down grade of decay. # Others there are who 
are more alive to the material interests of their order. They claim 
that the stories which are the palladium of the institutions have come 
down to them by succession. This confers on them some kind of 
right of inheritance, which they say they understand, and which 
they are ever ready to defend. Men naturally show sturdy fight 
for rights of inheritance. It is, they think, their right and their 
bounden duty to keep up belief in these stories. If the stories ceased 
to be believed, men would not believe in the retailers of them. Their 
office would become effete. Even the gods cease to be when 
men no longer believe in them. Still another class of these officers 
accept the stories in faith — faith being the mind’s submission, aban- 
donment, to authority. They cannot be said to believe them. Still 
they contrive, somehow, to let bewildering enigmas pass for saving 
dogmas. Tiny are sound in mind and sincere in their convictions : 
which suggests that mind may, after all, be nothing but a congeries of 
convictions. If there be any who take to retailing those stories merely 
as an occupation to live by, not caring to believe them, or actually 
disbelieving them, to such men and of them nothing will be said here. 
It is better to pass them by, not even glancing scorn at them. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
REFORM: A PROTEST. 


In the public mcfvemejit of the times there is no more remarkable 
feature than the conflict which appears to- have arisen between the 
science of political economy and the religion of social reform. Prom 
being his close ally, many an advanced politician has come to regard 
the economic text-book as a contemptuous antagonist. In words 
that are becoming hackneyed, political economy is abruptly dismissed 
as *• the dismal science," or even scornfully banished to Jupiter and 
Saturn Mr. (>. W. E. Russell, who in this matter may be taken as 
typical of many, recently contributed to one of the Reviews a very 
sympathetic article on the new gospel of the Liberal party ; and in 
the course of the article there occurred a passage which so well illus- 
trates the prevailing tendency that we must reproduce it here. 

“ Among younger men,” says Mr. Russell, discussing the question 
of the future leadership of the Liberal party, “ there is none whom 
we would more gladly welcome as our champion than Mr. John Motley. 
Rut he too is, I fear, out of the question : for is he not the bond- 
slave of political economy ? The dismal science has many irritating 
and unattractive features, but none m6re provoking than this : that 
being pre-eminently a matter of theory and speculation, the subject 
of conflicting opinions, and the battle-ground' of opposing schools, it 
gives itself the airs of an exact science, and demands for its dogmas 
the unquestioning acquiescence Which We pay to mathematic demon- 
stration, and whoever will lead the new Liberalism in its mission of 
social reform must be prepared to find his loyalty to the principle of 
‘ unrestricted Competition * rudely shaken. Of course we do not 
breathe a word against free-trade. But the question Whether Parlia- 
ment can properly interfere with the honrs of labour, with the 
importation of foreign workmen, perhaps even with the rate of 
wages, will assuredly have to he faced in the not distant future, and 
in order to secure {to right aolttt&h we shall have need of quite 
another set of leaders, than Adam Sfciith or Mr, Mill." 

In naj^rly all this We hold ML Russell to be utterly wrong. We 
are not Concerned just now with the ; dfescri^t|on of Mr. Morley as 
“ the’ bond-slave of political economy/’ for since the words were 
written toe right hon. member for Newcastle has shown strong 
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sympathies with various measures of social reform for which Mr. 
Russell gave him no credit. But we do protest against Mr. Russell 
making a present of political economy to the Tory party, and we do 
think that in imitating his contempt for Adam Smith and Mr. Mill, 
Radicals are playing into the hands of their enemies. It would seem 
that having been so often told by their opponents of late years that 
they are flying in the face of political economy, and that thfcir 
favourite plans and proposals are opposed to what Tory gentlemen 
call its laws, Radicals aro beginning to think it is all truth. Yet 
surely it is not for Liberalism, whether in politics or religion, to pro- 
fess indifference to the teachings of science. In the history of the 
world science lias always been hand in hand with progress, and in 
its work of social amelioration the party of progress need not. we 
believe, part company witli the science of economics. We do not 
ignore Mr. Russell’s sneers ; but ther pretensions againRt which he 
directs them have never been made on behalf of political conomy by 
any of its besi accredited teachers. Mill, for instance, in the preface 
to the Principles of Political Economy, says that “except on matters 
of mere detail, there are perhaps no practical questions, even among 
those which approacli nearest to the character of purely economical ques- 
tions, which admit of being decided on economical premises alone/* It 
may well be, therefore, that in order to bring about a right solution of 
the social problems with which we are confronted other guides than 
Adam Smith or Mr. Mill will be needed. But although it may not bo 
all-sullieiug, can we not find some guidance in the way that we would 
go in the writings of the one or the other ? Their works may be 
true or ialse, the creation of scientists or the production of quacks, 
but applying them to the practical politics of to-day we deny that 
the weight of their authority is in favour of those who oppose funda- 
mental changes in our social system, lu what respect can they 
delight the armchair politician and confound the Radical reformer ? 
There are passages in the writings of both which could doubtless be 
t uraed to account against some particular measure that w r e Radicals 
advocate, for even the devil can quote Scripture to his purpose. But 
their whole teaching and the tendency of their writing surely throw 
far more light upon the group of measures by which wo hope to 
ameliorate the lot of the toiling masses than do dreary iterations 
of tho non possumus and sickening laudations of the hiatus quo. The 
lapse of time must count for something ; political economy, like ail 
others, is a progressive science. Adapt Smith lived in the last 
century, and John Stuart Mill wrpte his masterpiece in the middle of 
this. But such parts ,of their writings as can be applied to the pro- 
blems of to-day, such as have not been rendered obsolete by the 
lapse of time and the change of conditions, go far to justify not the 
position of the stolid Tory or timid Liberal, but that of the fervent 
Radical For neither Adam Smith nor John Stuart Mill were sub* 
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scribers to the doctrine of inertness and inaction— that the existing 
society is the best of all possible societies, that want and misery we 
must have always with us, that there can be no great increase in the 
sum of human happiness. 

Tlio present scepticism in regard to political economy and its 
prophets that prevails among the faithful may be said to b© merely 
the revival of an old phenomenon. But the time has nearly gone 
by when Mill can ho regarded as the man of unfeeling, Adam Smith 
as callous-hearted as Scotch granite, and Malthus a monster in 
human shape. It must now be well known that there is nothing in 
t lie lives of these men to justify the former conception of the 
political economist of heartless cynicism, that Adam Smith shaped 
his life in accordance with his Theory of Moral Sentiments , and 
that Mill’s Autobiography amply disproves the ridiculous supposition 
that devotion to economic science deadens human feelings. Yet 
many liberal minds are content to derive their notion of the science 
from Tory pamphlets, and consequently despise it as a mixture of 
sophistry and selfishness. In some measure, of course, the impres- 
sion one brings from its study depends upon what one takes to it. 
John Burns studied Adam Smith amidst the desolate surroundings of 
a South American village and became a Socialist, while a correspon- 
dent of the Times , setting an example to another distinguished 
Philistine, looked up the article “ Political Economy ” in an Encyclo- 
paedia, and straightway turned out a column 011 “ Sympathetic 
Benevolence v. Economic Science.” These are extreme cases; the 
u economic ” man to whom Tory selfishness appeals is as much an 
unreality as the perfect creature socialistic altruism conjures up. 
But there is a happy medium. 

Putting the point at issue to a short simple test, let us accept 
Mr. Russell’s reference to Adam Smith and Mr. Mill as the incarna- 
tion of economic men, and inquire what they have to say upon the 
principal proposals which constitute the social reform programme 
of the Liberal party, and which are Said by some opponents to have 
been brought forward in defiance of all political economy. These 
may be stated as the taxation of ground values, the enfranchisement 
of leaseholds, and a graduated income-tax. In the “ unauthorised 
version,” prominence is, of course, given to the compulsory restriction 
of the hours of labour. There is apparently a close connection 
between the two first measures, but from the political economist’s 
point of view there is also ^ broad distinction. Tn respect to the 
first, no fundamental principles arise concerning the interference of 
the State, unless its right to impose taxation is held to be still an 
open question. Yet this proposal admirably illustrates the services 
which ‘'economics can render to Radicalism. Any one who in the 
manner of Macbeth throws political economy to the dogs would 
certainly be unable to disprove the contention that the taxation of 
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ground values would defeat its purpose, inasmuch as it would neces- 
sarily be paid by tenants in the shape of increased rents. Such a 
contention is not obviously unsound ; it is merely an example of 
what Bastiat termed “ the seen and the unseen ” in political economy. 
A Tory M.P. who sat on the Royal Commission on the Housing of 
the Poof, recently told the present writer that he would be delighted 
to have the ground-landlords taxed if only some means could be 
devised of preventing them from shifting the taxation on to the 
tenants. Is the banishment of political economy to the sublunary 
planets after all such a blessing? Would it not be better if M.iYs 
read *heir Adam Smith and Mr. Mill. “ A tax upon ground-rents," 
we read in The Wealth of Nations, “ would not raise the rent of 
houses ; it would fall altogether upon the owners of ground-rent, who 
act always as monopolists and exact the greatest rent which can be 
got for the use of ground.” The taxation of ground values is indeed 
— as we may be permitted to remind Mr. Russell and those who* 
think with him — the subject of a special recommendation at the 
hands of Adam Smith, although he had not fully perceived the effect 
of the natural law which gave rise to Mill's phrase “ the unearned 
increment.” 

“Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent' of land are a species 
of revenue which the owner, in many cases, enjoys without any 
cost or attention of his own. Though a part of this revenue should 
be taken from him to defray the expenses of the State, no dis- 
couragement will be given thereby to any sort of industry. The 
annual produce of the land and labour of llie society, the real 
wealth and revenue of the great body of the people, might be the 
same after such a tax as before. Ground-rents and the ordinary 
rents of land are therefore, perhaps, the species of revenue which 
can best bear to have a peculiar tax imposed upon them .” 1 The 
testimony of Mill is, of course, not the less emphatic, and it would 
bo well if those who excommunicate him from their counsels would 
remember that, in respect to the taxation of ground values, he gave 
his imprimatur when many of them were in their infancy to pro- 
posals as large os any to which any section of the Liberal party is. 
now pledged. The reasoning with which Mill makes good his. 
position on the subject of the unearned increment would, moreover, 
fully justify the enfranchisement of leaseholds or even the revision, 
of rents by a judicial court. And on comparing the two books, 
The Principles of Political Economy and (The Wealth of Nations , one 
always sees that Mill’s arguments are but developed from the hints 
given by Adam Smith. , 

The proposal of a graduated income-tax must, of course, stand 
or fall— economically speaking— by Adam Smith's four canons of 
taxation. It has been truly said that they are the alpha and omega 
1 The Wealth of Nations, edited by J. S. Nicholson, M.A., p. 356. 
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of tlie subject ; to them nothing of import has been added and from 
them nothing has been taken away by later writers. It is only 
with the first that . advocates of a graduated tax are concerned. 
Admitting the justice and expediency of an income-tax, they have 
nothing to do with the second requiring certainty, the third requir- 
ing convenience, or the fourth requiring cheapness of taxation. 
With the first, giving Adam Smith’s definition of eqpality of taxa- 
tion, we can surely have no quarrel, “ The subjects of every State 
ought to contribute to the support of the governors, as nearly us 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities/’ Is that not 
precisely the ground we Radicals take in advocating a graduated 
income-tax ? We Sfiy that the millionaire and the shopkeeper, the 
one paying the same percentage upon his gigantic income as the 
other upon his paltry profits, are not “ contributing to the support 
of the Government in accordance with their respective abilities.” 
We say that the one can better afford to pay half-a-crown in the pound 
upon £200,000 a year than the other can sixpence upon £200 a year. 

Equality of taxation/’ rightly understood and logically carried out, 
.•can mean nothing short of an equality of sacrifice. Although Adam 
.iSinith discusses a tax upon stock and the interest upon stock, an 
income-tax, as we now have it, not coming within liis purview, no 
appeal can be made to his authority respecting the application of his 
canons to the principle of graduation. Mill’s hostility to the views 
which now obtain among Radicals must be regretfully admitted, 
although at the present day its grounds — that “ to tax the larger 
incomes at a higher percentage than the smaller is to lay a tax on 
industry and economy/’ and that it is impossible to say how much 
dess a person witli £10,000 a year cares for £1000 than the person 
with £1000 a year cares for £100 — seem quite insufficient. u The 
principle of graduation/’ Mill says, however, “ seems to me both just 
and expedient as applied to legacy and inheritance duties/* While 
Liberals have done nothing to limit the rights of bequest, by which 
the accumulation of capital in few hands could be checked and the 
better distribution of wealth assisted, surely it is not for them to 
disclaim ostentatiously the guidance of John Stuart Mill* For our 
own part, the one proposal seems a good set-off to the other ; we 
would give willingly a graduated income-tax in exchange for a 
graduated inheritance-tax. -■ *- 

Passing to -the compulsory limitation of the hours of labour, upon 
which, for the purposeofV hf£/ Russell lays such 

eihphasfe/we think it can be stbW^/tlhat tb t&Sa proposal also political 
econothy^at leas#; as personified by the Mr. j^ill of his disdain — is 
not t^ a^Orn foe and the irreconcilable enemy it is painted. It is 
to be presumed that even Mr. Russell does not deny that the 
principal factor in the problem is the economic one — the effect a 
compulsory limitation of the hours Would have upon the remuneration 
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of ‘labour. Mr. Russell thinks that the principle of “unrestricted 
competition 99 would necessarily cause Mill to oppose the proposal. 
Not at all. Mill writes as follows of a Nine Hours Bill — which for 
the purposes of argument is as good as an Eight IJours Bill : — 

“ Assuming that a reduction of hours without any diminution of 
wages coyld take place without expelling the commodity from some of 
its markets — which is in every particular instance a question of fact, 
not of principle — the manner in which it would be most desirable 
that this effebt should be brought about would be by a quiet change 
in the general custom of the trade ; short * hours becoming by 
spontaneous choice the general practice, but those who choose to 
deviate from it having the fullest liberty to do so. Probably, how- 
ever, so many would prefer the ten hours work on the improved 
terms that the limitation could not be maintained as a general 
practice ; what some did from choice others would soon bo obliged to 
do from necessity, and those who had chosen long hours for the sake 
of increased wages, would be forced in the end to work long hours 
for no greater wages than before. Assuming then that it really 
would be to the interest of each to work only nine hours if lie could 
be assured that all others would do the same, there might be no 
means of their obtaining this object but by their converting their 
supposed mutual agreement into an . engagement under penalty by 
consenting to have it enforced by law.*' 1 

Mill added of such an enactment that it was one which had never 
been demanded, and which, in the then existing circumstances, he 
should not recommend. But this extract at least demonstrates the 
hollowness of the pretence of pseudo-economists that, an Eight Hours 
Bill is put out of court by a reference t£> the sacred principle of 
freedom of contract.. 

it may be objected that we are confining our attention to Adam 
Smith and Mill. Our contention is that from the whole body of 
economic thought social reformers have more to gain than to lose, 
and were we to exteud our. range' of reference the favourable testi- 
mony would, we believe, greatly outweigh the adverse. But in the 
article from which we . have taken our text, Adam ^Smitli and Mr. 
Mill have been put forward as the teachers whom we are to shun, and 
it is on the whole, true that all English .economists have been followers 
of the one or the other. If Adam Smi^ was the father of political 
economy, John Sfcuart Mill was assuredly his son and heir. Adam 
Smith yras the guide of one^generfi-ti^n of^eformers, and John Stuart 
Mill should be, the The practical result of the 

teachings of the one was an in^t^n^.increase in the wealth of ifche 
nation ; the. practical result oftho teachings of the other, should be the* 
more equitable distribution. of tlfcat wealth among tho nation. There 
is another phase of the relations between, social reform and , political 

1 Principle* of MiUcal Ecbnomy, Book v. chap. si. § 12. 
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economy to which, important as it is, but very brief illusion need 
now bo made — we mean the limitation by the exercise of prudent 
restraint of the numbers of the community. For Mill’s conclusion 
that this and universal education are necessary corollaries to measures 
of social reform, if such measures are to have a permanent ameliorat- 
ing effect, is not now seriously challenged. Many years agOtEmerson 
stigmatised the Malthusian principle as u the nightmare bred in 
England ” ; but the night has given place to day, and in the fiery 
enthusiasm of social reformers the Malthusian principle escape* 
almost scatheless. There is much indifference to, but little deuial of, 
its truth. Those who like Mr. G. W. E. Russell blindly gird at 
political economy in general, leave this particular part of its teaching 
severely alone. It may be becaust) or in spite of the fact that 
there is the same agreement among economists in favour of Malthu- 
sianism as there is among biologists in favour of Darwinism — the 
only distinguished exception in the one case being the Protectionist 
Henry Carey, and in the other the Catholic St. George Mivart. 

Leaving specific questions for abstract principles, let us consider 
to what extent, we are helped or hindered in our mission of social 
reform by those two great exponents of the much maligned science. 
What some people — perverting the prophets and purloining the 
psalms — call ilie “ laws ” of political economy, are constantly being 
brought into requisition in support of bad principles. In the. politics 
of the future the cries with which we shall be most frequently 
assailed are “ freedom of contract ” and “ the liberty of the subject / 7 
You are destroying the liberty of the subject, you are interfering 
with the freedom of contract, you are u violating the laws of political 
economy,” we shall be told when it is proposed to tax the land, 
enfranchise leaseholds, and municipalise public monopolies. In the 
first place, on the authority of Adam Smith, it may be denied that 
“ freedom of contract ” ever was a law of political economy. “ Every 
man” — this is the dictum of The Wealth of Nations — u as long as 
he does not violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue 
his own interests in his own way/’ Cobden was a true disciple of 
Adam Smith, yet when the sacredness of freedom of contract was 
invoked in opposition to the Factory Acts, he replied that freedom 
of contract was sometimes freedom of coercion. In. truth, the 
difference between our view .of the u liberty of the subject” and the 
interference ojf the Stafefe and that held by Adam Smith is more 
apparent than real. It is *more concerned with *the word; “ govern- 
ment” than with the word “interference,” inasmuch as the State 
Adam Smith knew was not a democratic Parliament. The laissez~ 
faire jprineiple is now employed by Lord Bramwell and his ilk as the 
invention of economists for the defence of privilege and injustice. Yet 
even when nearly all examples of State interference were pernicious, 
the great economist did not hold the principle as it is held by the 
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Liberty and Property Defence League. Compulsory and even free 
schools are shadowed in the words, u the public can facilitate, can en- 
courage, and even impose upon almost the whole body of the people the 
necessity of acquiring the most essential parts of education/’ Is it 
not unreasonable then to suppose that Adam Smith would denounce 
social reforms with the words laissez-faire as they are denounced by 
some who profess to be his disciples ? 

We are told that when questions now looming in our national 
future come up for judgment, we shall have to discard the counsel of 
Mill because of his devotion to the principle of a unrestricted com- 
petitidfe/’ Rut where is the evidence of this devotion ? Assuredly 
not in such a passage as we are about to quote, and which could 
easily be multiplied from other parts of his writings : 

“ I confess I am not charmed with^the ideal of life held out by 
thoso who think that the normal state of human beings is that of 
struggling to get on ; that the trampling, crashing, elbowing, and 
treading on each other’s heels which form the existing type of social 
life are the most desirable lot of humankind, or anything but the. 
disagreeable symptoms of one of the phases of industrial progress.” 1 
Surely the social reformer can accept this, the political economist's 
ideal of human society : 

“ The best state for human nature is that in which, while no one 
is poor, no one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear being 
thrust back, by tho efforts of others to push themselves forward/’ 

In the present perverse temper of some advanced politicians it 
seems necessary to re-state Mill's attitude towards Socialism, to point 
out that Mill expressed the opinion that* the ultimate form of society 
would be co-operative &nd not individualistic, and that the present 
system of private property had his strongest denunciation. 

“ If, therefore, the choice were to bo made.” to quote a passage 
from the Principles that should be as familiar in the mouths of the 
present generation as household words, “ between communism with 
all its chances, and the present state of society with all its sufferings 
and injustices; if the institution of private property necessarily 
carried with it as a consequence that the produce of labour should 
be apportioned as we now see it, almost in an inverse ratio to the 
labour — the largest portion to those who have never worked at all, 
the next largest to those whose work is almpst nominal, and so in a 
descending scale, tjio remuneration dwindling as the work grows 
harder and more disagreeable, upfcil the most exhausting and fatigu- 
ing bodily labour cannot count a certainty on being able ip earn 
even the necessaries of life ; if this, or communism, were the alter- 
native, all the difficulties, great or small, of communism would be 
but .as dust in the balance ,” 3 Where is there to be found a more 

1 Principle* of Political Economy , Book iv. chop. vi. § 2, 

3 Ibid. Bcpk ii. chapTi. § 3. 
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forcible prose* version than is contained in the above passage of 
Shelley’s stirring verse : 

“ ’Tis to work and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day, 

In your limbs us in a cell, 

For the tyrant’s use to dwell.” 

The social reformers who, so far from seeing in Mill a pillar of fire 
by night and a pillar of cloud by day, make him their betc noir , 
quite forget that he confessed that we were too ignorant either of 
what individual agency in its best form, or Socialism in its best form, 
can accomplish to bo able to decide which of the two will ultima! elv 
prevail ; they quite f forget that as the only possible alternative to 
communism Mill declared for an equality of opportunity, which is 
the goal of their own hopes, «and to realise which scarcely anything 
has yet been done. The political economist's idea is, after all, the 
same as the poet’s : 

41 If every just man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of tlmt which lewdly pampered luxuiy 
Now heaps upon some few with vast success, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous oven proportion.” 

Mill has yet to find his Cobden. We have strong hope that ip 
the coming years John Morley, armed with The Pnncvpha of Politico! 
Economy , will struggle for justice !o labour as Richard Oobden, 
taking The Wealth of Nations as his text-book, struggled for freedom 
of trade — that the one book, will be to the London programme what 
the other was to the Manchester school. However that may be, 
there is, we are convinced, no good reason why the union between 
radical reform and economic truth should not be an enduring one : 
at the worst there is no incompatibility of temperament between 
them, only a temporary misunderstanding. It is not in the wholesale 
charity, it is not in the church and chapel benevolence in which the 
awakened conscience of our generation finds expression necessary, 
though they may be as a passing palliative, that a real and lasting 
betterment of the general lot is to be looked for ; it is rather in tin* 
earnest advocacy and timely adoption of large-hearted public measures 
such as economic science, equally with moral sentiment, sanctions, 
and demands. * 

Frederick Dolman. 



EARL GREY AND THE PRINCESS LIEVEN.' 


It is always interesting to have an opportunity of reading the private 
letters of distinguished statesmen, the perusal of which can hardly 
fail to throw a clear light on their character ^and policy. In this 
respect posterity has an advantage over contemporaries, since the 
inner history of many important political transactions is seldom 
thoroughly revealed till all the actor# have been long in their graves. 
It is only within the last few years that numerous memoirs and 
journals relating to the events of more than half a century ago, and 
in many cases making considerable additions to our knowledge, havo 
become public. The work before us will certainly be found espe- 
cially interesting, consisting, as it does, of a large portion of the 
private correspondence of Earl Grey during the ten years (from 
1824 to 1834) when his activity was greatest — first as leader of the 
Opposition, and afterwards as Prime Minister. 

Lord Grey was on terms of the most intimate friendship with the 
Princess Lieven, whose husband was Russian Ambassador at the 
English Court, from 1812 to 1834; and the letters between the two 
have now seen tho light after a long interval. The relations of these 
two personages may seem somewhat curious, but everything shows 
that those relations were equally honourable tp both parties. There 
was, of course,' often considerable divergence of political opinions 
between the loader of the English reformers and the wife of the 
representative of a despotic government, but it was only once or 
twice tli at this threatened to interrupt their personal friendship. 

One of the earliest of the published letters well illustrates what has 
just been said. The death ‘of the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia 
was a great blow to Madame Lieven, who had entertained a strong 
feeling of personal regard for the deceased Sovereign, about whom sho 
thus expressed herself in ten® of praise, which, though no doubt 
excessive, were evidently sincere and ‘heart-felt ; “ Tho Emperor 
Alexander was the £est of Sovereigns*— tho most humane, generous, 
and just of men. luring fiye and twenty years of absolute power, 
he used this power solely as a means of doing good. Hie memory 
will be blest as long as the Russian people exist.” 

Lord Grey’s reply is worthy of all praise for the delicate toauuer in 

1 Corr&tpon(Uncei>f Prince** Lieven and Earl Grey. Editcrl and translated by Guy Do 
Strangu. vote, Land II. With^Portraits. London : Richard Bentley & Sons. 1890. 
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which he expresses the difference of his political sentiments and those 
of liis correspondent. He writes: “I believe all you say of the 
personal qualities of the Emperor -Alexander. I believe, too, that the 
happiness, as well /is the influence and power, of Russia has been 
greatly improved by his government. If I stop here, and acknow- 
ledge with deep regret that I could not in the same degree subscribe 
to any commendation of his policy with respect to. the other States 
of Europe, you will ascribe it to that heresy with which L have been 
too deeply infected to admit of my hoping, great as that temptation 
would be, that I can ever hold opinions that would be more approved 
by yon. You would not believe me if I expressed myself otherwise in 
this respect, nor think so well of me as, I trust, you now do, in spite 
of this difference which I trust will be the only one that ever can 
exist between us. Why is there this difference between us, when 1 
believe our characters to be so «rell suited to one another in all other 
respects ? Will you laugh at this piece of vanity which has thus 
escaped me, or will you regret, as I do, that so many years were lost 
before I found out to love and esteem you ?” I^ord Grey was, ho 
doubt, in this case the more correct in his views ; but on the occasion 
of the death of a more illustrious man than the Emperor Alexander 
it must be confessed that his correspondent had the advantage of him, 
as far as insight into character was concerned. She thus writes on 
the news of the fatal illness of Canning: I know you too well, I 
think, not to feel sure that, despite political differences of opinion, you 
will feel regret at the life of one so gifted being thus prematurely 
brought to its close, and I would add (but in this you will not so 
easily agree with me) of one who was so true-hearted a man. I am 
too much of a woman not to count the heart for something even in 
the composition of a statesman, and he had a good heart, and it was 
in the right place.” 

Earl Grey thus replies : “ You have understood my feelings as to 
Canning’s death. I cannot alter the opinion of him which I had 
formed from long experience and observation, and which recent occur- 
rences had not improved. It would be hypocrisy, therefore, if I 
were not to acknowledge that, as a public man, the circumstance in 
his death which I think most to be regretted is that it took place 
before his character and conduct were fully developed.” 

Every orio must admire Lord ®rey’s honesty in not affecting 
sentiments which he did not feel ; but it is to be regretted that 
political prejudice hindered hyn from recognising 0&nning f s personal 
elevation and nobility of character — qualities which no one who has 
studied ; bis life and career can deny. In^this respect but few 
statesmen, certainly hardly any modern Tory statesman, can compare 
with him. Canning’s death occurred at a critical period in the 
history of the Greek question, which it is his great glory to have 
striven to settle in the interests of the Greeks* His last conspicuous 
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public act had been the conclusion of the Treaty of London, in July 
1827, by which England, France, and Russia agreed to establish 
Greece as a tributary Slate to Turkey, with full internal freedom, it 
being understood that, if the Sultan refused to accept the proposals 
of the three Powers, the latter would recognise the entire indepen- 
dence of Greece. 

Soon after the death of Canning followed the battle of Navarino, 
the refusal of the new English Ministry to take any active steps in 
the way of coercing the- Turks, and the outbreak of war between the 
latter and Russia. These events occupy the greater part of the 
first volume of the correspondence before, us. 

Earl Grey and the Princess Lievmi were not altogether of one 
mind on the matter. The former, though ho # desired the freedom 
of Greece, yet did not approve of Cannings policy of applying 
coercion to Turkey, and felt a great distrust of the action of Russia. 
The Princess, of course, stoutly defended the policy pursued by her 
country. Russia may, no doubt, have been influenced by motives 
of ambition, but no fair-minded person can deny that she lias really 
felt a deep sympathy for her co- religionists suffering under Mahometan 
■tyranny. Though the interference of Russia in the affairs of Western 
Europe has generally been on the side of despotism, only prejudice 
can refuse to admit that her action in the East lias been attended 
with opposite results, and lias, on the whole, greatly enlarged the 
sphere of freedom and good government. The Emperor Nicholas 
is commonly looked upon as the incarnation of despotism, and there 
were certainly many facts in his career which lent colour to this 
view. Still, however, it must be remembered that, in liberating 
(3 recce, he did at least as great a service to the cause of liberty as 
he did it harm in other instances. 

IIo hardly merits quite so much abhorrence from lovers of freedom 
as the Austrian Minister, Metternich, the enemy of the Greek as of 
every other popular cause. 

The divergence of views between Earl Grey and the Princess 
Lieven on the Greek question threatened once to break off their 
friendship. The Princess was annoyed that Lord Grey showed so 
little sympathy for the policy of Canning, and expressed, as she 
thought, such unreasonable suspicions of Russian action. She had 
expected rather different sentiments from him, for in previous com- 
munications he had expressed the warmest enthusiasm for the Greek 
cause, and had ev&n given utterance to, a hope that the Russians 
would attack the Turks. 

There seems to be no reason -why Earl Grey should have changed 
his senfcifnents when Russia actually took up the pblicy he had wished 
her to adopt, and the indignation of his correspondent was not 
unnatural when she found him opposing any co-operation of England 
with Russia to put pressure on the Sultan. You are going,” she 
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writes, “even to attack the cause of those unhappy Greeks for 
whom, in former times, you always expressed to me such .sympathy I 
And you will do this because we, in conjunction with England, wish 
to save them ! W ell, my dear lord, I, for my part, shall consider 
as personal anything you may say having a tendency to embarrass 
the fulfilment of the treaty, which, in truth, I deem the sheet-anchor 
of Greek independence. You have there an avowal on my part, I 
will not say a menace, and I make it in all sincerity of purpose. I 
feel I am somewhat irritated by the matter of your last letter, and, 
for the first time, I cannot conclude mine with any words of friend- 
ship. This is a state of things which is very unnatural between us, 
and I request you not to let it last.” 

Lord Grey expressed himself pained by the possibility of a loss 
of friendship, but adhered to the position he had taken up. In his 
reply he said : “ It has happeffed to me, unfortunately, but too often 
in the course of a long life, to differ from those whom I loved most 
in political opinions. But, if unfortunate in this respect, I have 
been most fortunate in another, in having been able to maintain, in 
spite of these differences, the unbroken intercourse of private affection. 
Well ! you threaten me, and it is to me a severe threat, that, if I 
take the part which I feel it my duty to take on the affairs of Greece, 
you will consider it as a personal offence. This, of course, precludes 
all discussion. I must submit to the penalty if I should be so 
unfortunate as to incur it ; but, in my turn, I must add, not a thre at, 
but the expression- of a resolution equally sincere and equally firm, 
that if our friendship is broken off on this ground it never can be 
renewed.” This language sounds all very proper and dignified ; but, 
when we reflect on what the poor Greeks w£re suffering at that very 
time from the hordes of Egyptian savages who were' devastating 
the country with hideous barbarity, we shall be more inclined to 
sympathise with the indignation of the Princess at anything being 
done to hinder the deliverance of this unhappy people. 

The threatened rupture of intercourse did not take place, though 
the Princess was unable to bring Lord Grey into line with her on 
the Greek question, despite all her efforts and entreaties. “ How I 
wish,” she tells him, “once and for all that you would adopt the 
resolution to livedn peace and harmony with me. Think it over. I 
have much good sense, som$ intelligence, and a greal deal of friend- 
ship' for. you.” The ne^s of the destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Navariao was, as might be expected* mote welco&e to the; Princess 
than to the Earl. The latter wrote on hearing the news : “ I con- 
fess it has thrown me into consternation. I endeavour to .find some 
justification for our measures, but am unable; to. find it.” His corre- 
spondent's reply is in curious contrast to this despondent tone, and 
expresses, it may confidently be affirmed, a far truer appreciation of 
one. of the greatest blolvs ever struck for the cause of right and 
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freedom in Eastern Europe. “ Navarino is a fine moral fact, and a 
fine military action. There is to be found therein glory, honour, 
and humanity ; in short, it has produced all the excellent and 
generous results one so rarely meets with in the*affairs of this lower 
world — disinterested political action, valour without rivalry, and a 
Christian nation regenerated. Come, my dear lord; there are here 
so many causes for congratulation that I cannot believe any one with 
a truly generous mind can find evil mingling with the joy.” 

The progress of the Russian war with Turkey in 1828—29 was, of 
course, followed by the Princess Lieven with the keenest interest. 
She Vas anxious lest the neutrality which the Wellington Ministry 
had adopted, in the place of Cannings policy* of co-operation with 
Russia, should bo attended with complications between the latter 
Power and England ; of this there appeared to be considerable 
danger. The English Ministry, though taking nominally no part in 
the war, seemed to consider that they were entitled to restrain 
Russia in the exercise of the ordinary rights of a belligerent, and 
objected to her enforcing a blockade of the Dardanelles. Lord Grey 
supported the action of the Government in this matter, and thus 
expressed his views in a letter to the Princess : “ All my .observa- 

tions tend more and more to make me fear an open rupture between 
our Government and yours. If you persist in the blockade, 1 shall 
have no hope of its being averted.” The Princess thus replied, with 
excellent common-sense and fairness : “ I must confess myself in- 

capable of understanding how the exercise of a right which every 
belligerent Power possesses can possibly lead to a rupture between 
uh. I would repeat once again — I cannot conceive how England and 
Russia should find cause for quarrel in a matter concerning which 
none will deny our having full right to act as we are now doing. It 
is self-evident that, when one is at war, one tries to do the enemy 
the greatest possible harm. You have admitted the fact of our being 
at war, without, on that account, making any declarations of hostility 
against us, and you ought not now to demur at the necessary conse- 
quences which follow.” Very reasonable, too, are her remarks as to 
the folly of a war between England and Russia, which are just as 
true and appropriate to-day as when they were first written : u Pray 
explain, to me what interest you can have in picking a (parrel with 
us. You could do us some harm, but show me, if you can, what 
possible gain England would reap thereby, I think, of all pieces of 
foolishness, the greatest Would be fori England and Russia to find 
themselves at war.” 

Tl^oughout the whole of the war the ppsitiojn taken up by Russia 
was consistent and straightforward. Her demands from first to last 
were the fulfilment of the stipulations of the Treaty of London 
relatiVe to Greek independence. She was ready to make peace at 
any moment on these terms, but was determined to put up with 
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nothing short of them. And, surely, every lover of freedom and the 
rights of nationalities must approve of her policy in this respect. 
Had Canning been alive, there would, in all probability, have been 
no war at all, as the Turks would, probably, have seen that it was 
liopeL^s for them to contend against the united strength of England 
and llussia; but they were encouraged by the attitude* of the 
Wellington Ministry to hope that England would interfere in the 
last resort to save their tyranny from the ruin it so richly merited. 

When the Turks had at last been brought to their knees, and 
compelled to concede Greek independence, difficulties arose as to the 
boundaries of the liberated State. The English Ministry, with a 
perversity similar to Uiat which their successors showed in dealing 
with the Bulgarian question, wished to confine Greece within as 
narrow limits as possible. “ I greatly fear/’ writes the Princess 
Lieven, “ that your Government wish the least possible for Gi'eece. 
Good policy, however, ought to make you wish to set up the new 
State so firmly as to enable her to maintain herself and to do credit 
to your protection/’ 

The Princess Lieven gives the following lively account of dn 
interview with the Foreign Minister at this critical period : — 
“ Lord Aberdeen asked yesterday to see me. Our interview was a 
long one, and very droll, for 1 can find no other word to use. His 
theme was, ‘ We have been the dupes of Itussia ; wc have let our- 
selves be insulted, played with, and cast aside/ I repeated, with 
astonishment, the expressions he used, and added, 1 It is false, my 
lord, and you ought to know yourself that it is so. For had it been 
true, you would have taken vengeance. A great Povvor does not 
tamely suffer insult/ 4 We have put up with it all for the sake of 
peace,* he replied. ‘ Put up with it all ! You cannot put up with 
dishonour/ ' Yes, even with dishonour/ 4 Come, come, my dear 
lord/ I said ; ‘ I am more English than you are, for I am ashamed 
of what you are saying to me ! 9 This speech of mine rather astonished 
him. I inquired what it was lie called our insults, and I proved that, 
his complaints in this matter left him in a very false position. For 
if insult there had been, it was rather for us to complain, who had 
received from his Government nothing but injurious suspicions and 
ill-treatmeiifc. 1 begged him to point out a single instance in which 
we had been Wanting in due regard for England, or where we had 
gone against her interests'! He had not a word to say in answer, 
and for the excellent reason that he has nothing, absolutely nothing 
to prove against us/’ And this is a dialogue between a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and a woman. The Princess had the satisfaction 
of knowing that Earl Grey was in sympathy with her on this point. 
Though he had disapproved of the war, he saw that, <( if Greece was 
to be made free and independent, there was no common-sense in 
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stopping short of the means which were necessary to make it so 
securely and permamentiy. ,, 

The question of the frontiers was ultimately settled by an unsatis- 
factory compromise, the result of which was to deprive Greece of the 
good fortune of having for its first Sovereign such a wise statesman 
as Prinqp Leopold of Coburg. "While the negotiations were in pro- 
gress serious complications seemed to be threatened by a severe 
illness of the Emperor Nicholas, which at one time appeared to be 
in danger of a fatal termination. The Princess Lieven was in great- 
anxiety about the health of her Sovereign, for whom she entertained 
strong feelings of personal esteem. She was greatly relieved when 
the news arrived of his convalescence. In one of her letters she 
gives an interesting account of a singular Occident to one of the 
childi'en of the Imperial family by which the Emperors illness was 
aggravated at a critical stage. *“ '['lie Emperor had a cold, with 
fever, sufficiently high to be keeping him in bed. the Empress was 
silting beside him, and the children, with their governesses and nurses 
were playing in the adjoining room. All of a sudden they hear a 
noise, as though the ceiling of the next room were falling in, and 
then fearful screams. The Emperor springs out of bed, rushes into 
the next room in his shirt, and what lie sees is a huge vase, or rather 
a jar of porphyry, turned upside down, and all the people present 
crying out, ‘Constantine! Constantine!’ The little G rami Duke 
Constantine, who is only two years old, had disappeared. Before 
men enough could be got together to lift up the enormous mass of 
the jar, many minutes had elapsed, during which you may imagine 
what an agony of suspense the Emperor and Empress must have 
experienced. At last the jar is raised, and below it they discover 
the little Grand Duke safe and well, without having suffered in the 
slightest degree. By a miracle of Providence, the diameter of the 
mouth of the vase was wide enough to have gone over him like a 
lid, and under it the child was found seated quite at ease and 
unharmed. The support upon which the vase stood had only been 
set up temporarily, and was of wood, awaiting the finishing of the 
' porphyry pedestal. This wooden base had of a suddeir given way 
on one side, and so the vase turned over upside down. The result 
of the whole affair was that the Emperor, who had been patted in 
perspiration when he jumped out of bed, was seized with a moist 
violent attack of fever, and the shock to Ijis nerves which the fright 
caused carried the inflammation to the head. Dating from that 
moment, and during several successive days, his life was in the 
greatest danger. All this is a very long story, but really it was the 
most inconceivable accident that could have •happened, and the 
child’s safety is a real miracle.” 

The Princess Lieven was by no means an uninterested observer 
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of English politics, and she complains in one letter, that Lord Grey 
seemed to suppose that she could not care for such matters, and there- 
fore told her nothing about them. “ I feel, again and again, that in 
your eyes I have the fatal defect of not being an Englishwoman, for I 
see too well that you never tell me anything of what relates to your 
political position in the country, doubtless considering that ^ am not 
capable of understanding this, or not worthy of having the sub- 
ject confided to me. But I think you are wrong in this. If all 
the world were likewise excluded, I would submit with good 
grace ; but, as this is nob the case, I shall nob resign myself so easily 
to the slight. I have good common- sense, I know your country 
i olerably well, and I am truly your friend.” The party with which the 
Princess seems to havb had most sympathy was that of the followers 
of Canning, most of whom, after the death of their loader, gradually 
became merged in the groat Jjo’dy of the Whig party of which 
Lord Grey was tho nominal leader. He was not, however, ready to 
take the active part in opposition to the Wellington Ministry which 
many of his friends wished him to take. The Princess would have 
liked to see him take a more decided line, and often expressed her 
anxiety that he might come into power. He showed, however, a 
great unwillingness to be “ dravyn ’’ by her about all such matters, 
since ho knew himself to be the object of suspicions, in certain 
quarters, that his public conduct was influenced by his friendship 
for the Princess. Such accusations he knew, as every reader of this 
correspondence must know, to be utterly unfounded ; but the fact 
that such rumours were in circulation made him extremely cautious 
and reserved in all his allusions to home politics in his letters. In 
reply to one of the complaints of the Princess that lie kept her in 
the dark on these questions, he writes: “You understand me too 
literally when you suppose me to exclude you from a knowledge of 
what is going on. I know that it is your business and your duty to 
gain the best information you can of all that is passing ; I only 
meant to express in the strongest terms my opinion of the necessity 
of your not interfering in our domestic politics in reality or even in 
appearance. The charge of doing so, not only does you harm 
personally, but throws obstacles in the way of the business with 
which yoi^are entrusted. I desire nothing more, after this caution, 
than that yon should observe your owh. rule — savoir et ne votes mf.hr 
tie' rim* ” , 

A considerable section of the correspondence is taken up with the 
affairs of France. The revolution of Jaly 1830 was brought about 
by the infatuated conduct of Charles X. in clinging to his 
unpopular and reactionary Minister, Polignac, against the will of tho 
representatives of the nation. There is too; much reason to believe 
that %e was encouraged in this wrong-headed course by the English 
Ministry. On this subject the Princess and Earl, Grey were pretty. 
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well of one mind. Though, as *a Russian, she might have been 
expected to sympathise with the French King’s endeavour to secure 
absolute power, she was most energetic in her denunciations of his 
folly, and predicted the issue of it with correctness several months 
before the occurrence of the catastrophe. Earl (3rey was delighted 
at the n$ws of the revolution. “ I lament,” he wrote, u every act 
of violence attended with the loss of life. But as the unjustifiable 
and atrocious attempt of Charles X. and his Ministers to extinguish 
at a blow the liberties of France could only be resisted by force, 1 
must rejoice that the resistance has so far been successful. What 
could ]>e done by legal resistance to a power which had overturned all 
law ? Force was the only resource, and, thank God, it has triumphed. 
The people of Paris seem to me to have shown no less moderation 
than courage, and are entitled to the thanks and admiration of every 
one who feels that they have not only preserved the liberty of France, 
but have prevented the destruction of that of every country in 
Mu rope.” The Princess substantially agreed with Lord Grey’s 
views, only adding her opinion that “ France must give some 
guarantee for the tranquillity of the country, and make some pro- 
fession of faith with reference to the principles of her government, 
must dismiss all questions of conquest, and have no meddling with 
the affairs of other nations. In one word, she must not seek to 
revolutionise foreign governments. These points being conceded, 
the late events in France will have been productive of all that is 
good and salutary.” The revolution in France was followed almost 
immediately by a similar movement in Belgium against the union 
with Holland which had been established in L815. There was 
certainly far less cause, to say the least, for armed revolt in 
Belgium than in France. The King of the Netherlands was far from 
being an infatuated tyrant like Charles X. The country had 
prospered greatly under his rule, and, in fact, in some respects it was 
too good, rather than too bad, for the Belgians. The scrupulous 
impartiality observed in reference to all religious matters offended 
the Ultramontane priesthood, who have always had an influence in 
Belgium greater almost than in any other part of Europe. Though 
th$y bad not the shadow of a pretext for asserting that their own 
religion was interfered with in any way, they could not endure that 
all creeds should enjoy equal toleration. The King had certainly 
shown too much favour for the northern ^portion of his dominions : 
but it is, at the# least, very questionable whether the Belgians had 
any grievances to complain of sufficient to justify insurrection ; 
and, in fact, some of the most well-founded of them — as, for instance, 
the compulsory bfficial use of the Dutch language*— had been removed 
before the outbreak of the revolt. The rising was at first a mere 
street riot, of no very creditable origin. “ It amounted only to 
disorder and pillage, nothing political, and was not directed by a 
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single person of note.” It was ftnly the insanity of the civil and 
military authorities at Brussels which permitted the movement to go 
on almost unchecked till it gained control of the capital. And, 
again, when a body of troops had been brought up amply sufficient 
to regain possession of Brussels if they had been properly directed, 
affairs were so mismanaged that a repulse was sustained. * By this 
time the Dutch Government was willing to consent to an administra- 
tive separation between the two countries, such as exists between 
Norway and Sweden. An arrangement of this character would have 
been no doubt the best solution of the problem, and many of the 
most enlightened men in Belgium were strongly in favour of jt, but 
the faction which had now got the upper hand in that country, and 
was in all probability secretly encouraged by France, would hear of 
nothing but the entire exclusion of the Orange family. 

In such a state of affairs ^be interference of foreign Bowers on 
one side or the other was certainly much to be deprecated, and the 
English Government acted wisely in announcing tlieir determination 
to pursue a policy of strict non-intervention. Lord Grey, at this 
time, was in perfect agreement with his political opponents as to the 
duty of England in this matter. “ In the questions/ 9 he wrote, 
u between the King and the people in the Netherlands I do hope 

no other Power will interfere I shall certainly be opposed to 

any interference beyond good advice and mediation. 7 ’ It would have 
been well if he had always adhered to the same opinion, which 
reads rather strangely in the light of his subsequent conduct. 

The political state of England had now undergone a considerable 
change. At the general election which took place in consequence 
of the death of George IV. the overwhelming Tory majority which 
for half a century had existed in the Commons was greatly reduced. 
The question of parliamentary reform was everywhere to the front, 
and, in most popular constituencies, the reforming candidates carried 
the day. The supporters of the Wellington Ministry for some time 
persisted foolishly in denying their losses at the elections, but they 
were undeceived at no long interval after the opening of Parliament. 
On November 15, 1830, the Ministry were defeated in the House 
of Commons, on a motion for an inquiry into the Civil List, by 233 
to 204. % Lord Grey announces the result of the division to the 
Princess in the following words : — “You desired me to send you 
anything piquant. What t do you think of this ? ” .The Government 
resigned in consequence of % their defeat, and Earl Grey was com- 
missioned by the King to form a new Administration. The Princess 
was greatly gratified at the news. “You can imagine/ 9 she wrote, 
“ how delighted I a*n, my dear lord. Honour paid to you is as 
dear to me as if it were paid to myself, and you have the most 
sincere good wishes of my affectionate friendship." 

Lord Grey s position was not an easy one. “ I feel appalled/ 9 
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he said, “at the difficulties by which I am surrounded.” Tho forma* 
tion of the new Cabinet was not unattended with troubles and com- 
plications, And there were serious rocks ahead in connection with 
the measure for the reform of the representation, which must be 
its first work. Whether a Bill which would satisfy the reforming 
sentfmen$ of the country could be carried through the Commons 
appeared extremely problematic. Ireland, too, 'as usual, was a 
source of anxiety. The tithe question there was beginning to 
assume serious proportions. Lord Crey, it must with regret be 
'confessed, had no notion of applying his reforming principles to 
the sister-isle. He had no idea but stern repression of the popu- 
lar movement headed by () Connell. It is curious to contrast his 
attitude on this matter with the expressions in his letters on the 
subject ol‘ the Polish insurrection, which broke out almost simul- 
taneously with liis accession to power. * lie is continually urging the 
desirability of the Russian Emperor making* concessions to the 
Poles, while he himself would not hoar of making terms with 
O’Connell. The Princess was more logical. She saw that, the 
question in the two countries was fundamentally the same. ‘‘Cour- 
age and promptitude," sin* wrote, *■ are wliat. are required .in 1 role. ml 
as well as in Poland; and force to back them, too, if necessary.” 
Lord Crey quite agreed, as regards Ireland, with hid correspondent's 
view. “The vigour and resolution shown by Lord Anglesey [the 
new Lord Lieutenant] will, • J hope, soon teach, if they have not 
already taught , Mr. (/Connell that he has to deal with a Govern- 
ment which will not shrink from its duly." In reference to Poland, 
however, his tone was somewhat different. Tie clearly shared to 
some extent the popular sympathy with the Polish cause which 
was generally diffused in England, though ho hints this but 
delicately, for fear of wounding liis correspondent’s feelings. “1 
cannot help repeating,” lie wrote, “ as a sincere friend to Russia 
and the peace of Europe, my anxious wish that means should he 
found of terminating these unhappy occurrences in such a manner 
as to prevent tho excitement of the general feeling of Europe against, 
you. Above all, let me earnestly entreat you to suggest in time 
how* dangerous it might be. in the event of a prompt repression of 
the insurrection in’ Poland, to incorporate that kingdom ■with 
Russia.” This was very good and sound advice, but. Lord Givy 
might have considered that it was applicable a little* nearer home. 
Only thirty years before, England had i^alt with Ireland precisely 
as ho deprecated Russia's dealing with Poland. After the sup- 
pression of an insurrection which had certainly as much provocation 
as tho Poles could plead, amply sufficient as the latter was, the 
Constitution of Ireland had been fraudulently subverted, and the 
kingdom had been incorporated with England against the will of 
its inhabitants. And yot Lord Grey had none but tho harshest 
Vol. 133.— No. .6. 2 x 
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vords for the men who dared to complain of this injustice, even 
though they stopped very far short of taking up arms, like the 
Poles. 

The Princess had certainly reason to complain of his inconsistency 
in this matter. On one occasion a rupture of friendship was again 
threatened in consequence of some words of Lord Grey's having been 
misreported, which greatly offended the Princess. “ It is quite true,” 
she wrote, c ‘ that my feelings to you yesterday were not what they 
have been for many past years. But you cannot be surprised when 
I tell you that I heard of the exclamation with which you concluded 
the account you gave to a certain, diplomatist of what we had done 
before Warsaw. And the exclamation was. this: ‘All is ended; 
and it is jqiost unfortunate.' I no longer recognise the friend ; still 
less do I recognise the statesman. In fact, I do not know what to 
think, and probably T had better ‘keep silence.” In reply Lord 
Grey absolutely contradicted the story. u I don't know who your 
diplomatist may have been, but he possesses at least one of the 
qualities which are attached to that race. There is not one word 
of truth in the exclamation which is said to have escaped me. I 
have never concealed from you, however, that I feel a good deal of 
compassion for these poor Poles. But it has never influenced the 
conduct which my public duty prescribed to me. I am not a little 
vexed at your so easily believing this absurd story, and at your 
being so ready to withdraw the kindness which I had hoped did not 
depend altogether. on our political agreement/’ Cordiality was re- 
stored by this explanation. “ Your note,” replied the Princess, 
“ made me feel happy again, and I thank you for the good it did 
me.” 

The Princess watched with interest the progress of the lleform 
struggle, and her personal friendship for Lord Grey was strong 
enough to make her desire the success of the Bill , though it could 
hardly * have been quite in harmony with her general views on 
government. u I have got over my alarm,” she writes ; “ there are 
so many good points in the Bill which we discover on examination. 
It is strong and bold ; and I certainly believe it to be a salutary 
measure.” 

Her attitude in regard to English politics generally she thus 
describes : — u People would have to be very clever even to know 
whether I am Whig or /lory. I only display one colour ; that is 
yours. I am Grey, and 1^ defy them to convict me of anything 

else/’ 

The Polish insurrection was finally suppressed in September 1831, 
and several of the* leaders of the movement fled to England. One 
of the principal of these refugees was Prince Czartoryski, who had 
been the head of the revolutionary Government in Poland. Lord 
Grey received him at a private dinner, which very unreasonably 
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gave groat- offence to the Princess and liei* husband. She wrote in 
the following terms on the matter : — * 4 My dear lord, this man, 
whom yon, the Prime Minister of England, have just received witli 
every token of friendship and consideration whicl\you ■would show to 
a foreigner of the highest distinction, is a State criminal convicted of 
high treason against his Sovereign, a Sovereign who is the friend and 
ally of England. Your commiseration for Prince Czartoryski is 
most humane. But, in showing him. more than your pity, yon have 
lost sight of this, namely — that a statesman is responsible to the public 
for his several acts; that it is neither sympathy nor affection that 
ought^ to dictate his lint' of conduct, and consequently that the re- 
ception you have given to Prince Czartoryski might well be regarded 
as an insult to an ally such as is liussia. # When Lord Grey is 
Premier of England, Lord Grey as a private person ceases to .exist. 
Your actions now are those of England.** 

Lord Grey replied in very proper terms -to Phis somewhat dicta- 
torial letter. “ I believe it is the first time that a foreign Minister 
has ever assumed a right of questioning the head of the Government 
as to the’ persons he may invito to dinner, and the justice of such a 
pretension, you may be assured, 1 never will acknowledge. When 
.Prince, Czartoryski came to tjiis country, i saw in him no longer a 
person in a situation of authority opposing ‘a friendly Government — 
though, if 1 had, I do not know that it would have made it necessary 
for mo not to show ‘him* a common civility - but an unfortunato re- 
fugee, deprived of all* he had, without having done anything to lower 
his moral character in my estimation, and entitled, both as a person 
I had long known and on account of his misfortunes, to my personal 
kindness and attention. And this is magnified into a hostile pro 
(seeding, the first that Russia has received from England during 
the long Course of nineteen years. *’ Some further correspondence 
followed, in which both parties held firmly to their respective positions, 
and finally the incident terminated with the following words lTom the 
Princess : — 44 1 am not in the slightest degree convinced by any 
single argument contained in your letter. I feel myself quite cap- 
able of refuting each and all of them, bujb T call to mind, and shall 
uofo turn to account, what my old governess told me when I quar- 
relled with my brothers and sisters : ‘ The least at fault ought to 
bring this discussion to a close.' Yon must not take offence at this 
comparison, nor at the way I apply it.” 

The Belgian question \yas all this timp dragging its tedious length * 
along, and Lord Grey hrid unfortunately wandered far from the 
just and sound principle of non-intervention which he had laid down 
at-the commencement of the troubles. An administrative separation 
of the Netherlands, with the King’s son, the Prince of Change, as. 
ruler of the southern portion, would have been a reasonable com- 
promise between the conflicting interests, and there is every i*eason 
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to believe that there was a very large party in Belgium* favourable 
to such a settlement, though the reins of government had been 
seized by bitter adversaries of the Orange family, who suppressed all 
opposition to their *will with little scruple. While most violent and 
unmeasured in their abuse of the Dutch, they proved themselves 
unable to put an army in the- field capable of facing thte latter, 
though, considering that the population of Belgium was largely in 
excess of that of Holland, there ought to have been no difficulty 
in its securing its independence for. itself if it was so ardently desired 
by the whole body of the population. 

There is every reason to believe that., if foreign Powers had 
abstained from interfering, matters 'would have speedily adjusted 
themselves and the Wince of Orange would have been accepted by 
the majority of the Belgians. Public opinion in England was 
decidedly in favour of such absolution, and Lord Grey himself was 
at first inclined in this direction. Why he departed from this 
position is not sufficiently clear. He allowed himself evidently to be 
too easily led away by the artful representations of the French Govern- 
ment., which was resolved, for its own purposes, on completely 
excluding the House of Orange and effecting an entire disruption of 
the Netherlands. The motives of France in this matter no one will 
have any difficulty in conjecturing. A rumour was spread abroad, no 
doubt from a French source, that Holland had proposed to France a 
partition of Belgium. The story was obviously absurd, and, had it 
been true, it is very unlikely that France would have revealed it to 
K 11 gland ; but Lord Grey evidently attached credit to it, and 
allowed it materially to influence his policy. 

He threw himself completely into the arms of France, and w r as 
almost angry with the Princess for expressing a well-founded- dis- 
trust of French objects.* There can be little doubt that she was 
tolerably correct in her views of the real aims of Louis- Philippe’s 
Government. “ What you wrote to me yesterday confirms all, my 
old suspicions with regard to France. She would not wish to see 
the affairs of Belgium settled. She would like matters to drag on 
until she finds herself m a position to take Belgium as her prey. 
And all the apparent disinterestedness of M. do Talleyrand has no 
other end in view but to obtain Belgium as a bequest to France. 
This will be his last political will and testament. He will restore 
what he once caused her to lose, and will thus end his career at 
peace with his compatriots and, to the eyes' of Europe, in the odour 
of sanctity. 1 ” Lord Grey,* however, was* not to be convinced. “ I 
must say,” he wrote in reply, " that. I think the Government of 
France has acted w'ith good faith atid honour.” Ho was too easily 
convinced of the utter weakness of the Orange party in Belgium, 
though, if England had continued to lend them merely a moral 
support, there is good reason for thinking they might have prevailed. 
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At all events there was no ground whatever for employing any 
other kind of interference than peaceful mediation. French policy, 
however, gained the day, and the joint efforts of England and France 
led to the signature of a treaty, to which all the Great Powers but 
Russia were persuaded to give their adhesion, which separated 
Belgium entirely from Holland, defined the frontiers of the new 
fcjtate in a manner very unfavourable to the Dutch, and imposed con- 
ditions on the latter relative to the public debt contracted by the 
whole Netherlands which they, with good reason, regarded as unfair 
to them. When the King of Holland refused t<\ consent to the 
treaty Lord Grey was excessively indignant, and completely forgot 
his former ideas as to the undesirability of foreign interference be- 
tween the contending parties. “ If the Dutch bombard Antwerp,” 
he said (?',<?., if they simply exercised the ordinary rights of a 
belligerent in a struggle in which less than a year, before Lord Grey 
had said that other Powers had no title to ihterfere), “ I will not 
leave a Dutch ship on the sea! ” Such violent language with refer- 
ence to a people who had done us no wrong whatever can only be 
pronounced reprehensible in the highest* degree. 

And these menacing words were destined later on’ to be translated 
into actions. When the Dutch still refused to obey the orders of 
England and France, and evacuate positions which they held in 
Belgium, the two Powers resorted to active measures of coercion. 
An embargo was laid on Dutch vessels in English ports, a fleet was 
sent to blockade the coast* of Holland, and a French army was 
"despatched to besiege the citadel of* Antwerp. These violent mea- 
sures were taken without any declaration of war, and it is difficult to 
see how the conduct of the English Government can be distinguished 
in principle from actual piracy. . The manner in which Lord Grey 
exults over the damage inflicted on the property ’of a nation with which* 
England was nominally at peace is not very creditable to him. “ 1 
hear,” so lie boasts, “ that the merchants of Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
are beginning to feel that the blockade is no joke. They had for- 
gotten that we were well practised in this during the last war, and 
thought that at this season of the year we could do little. They 
now find that hardly a Dutch ship has got in, and that there is now 
in English ports, sent in by the British cruisers alone, exclusive of 
what has been detained by the French, property to the amount of 
moro than half a million of our money* This will form a good 
deposit for the indemnity which their conduct may make it necessary 
to demand of them.” 

Thus did England, under a Reforming Ministry, behave to -her old 
ally, who had done her no wrong, “ whose antecedents and present 
conduct,” to quote Princess Lieven, might well have commanded 
her respect.” And all this was done in the supposed interests of a 
people who probably had no real grievances of any importance, and 
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who, if* they had, ought to have been quite strong enough to redress 
them for themselves. 

On the ground of justice, the conduct of Lord Grey”s Government 
to Holland must emphatically bo condemned ; still more is it assail- 
able on the side of expediency. By setting up a new kingdom too 
weak to stand alone, and by guaranteeing its neutrality, England 
rendered herself liable) to be involved at any moment in a serious 
continental war. The ulterior motives of France are plain enough, 
and England allowed lxerself to be made the cat's-paw of her crafty 
ally. Holland and Belgium together would have formed a Slate 
which ambitious neighbours would think twice before attacking', but 
each of them, separately, is ob\iously loo feeble to resist an attack 
from a stronger Power. 

The concluding chapters* of the published correspondence will in 
one respect be disappointing t<T the reader. They contain hardly any 
information about English politics during the two years of the first 
Reformed Parliament. No fresh light is thrown, as might have been 
expected, on the dissensions in the Cabinet which terminated in 
Lord Grey’s entire withdrawal from public life. Intimate as were 
the terms on which he stood with the Princess, he evidently did not 
choose to enter on these matters in his letters to her. This may 
partly be explained by* the fact that ho had a private conversation 
with her on the occasion of his resignation, which, of course, is not 
reported, and when he seems to have entered more freely into the 
causes of what h{id taken place than lie could do in writing. He 
says, with reference to the event : “ My life for the last eight months 
has been one of such unhappiness as nobody can imagine, and, as far 
as I am personally concerned, I am rejoiced at having escaped from 
so painful and so thankless a* situation. But I feel, deeply feel, 
for the difficulties of the Kiilg and the country ; my only comfort is 
that they are owing to no fault of mine.*’ * 

Ilis four years' tenure of office had certainly been productive of 
considerable benefits to the country ; probably no previous Adminis- 
tration had done so much in such a short space of time for the cause 
of progress and reform. But, while we give all credit to the Urey 
Ministry for the good work they did, we must not forget the two 
great blots on their career — tlieir treatment of Ireland and of 
Holland. 

Almost simultaneously Vith Lord Grey's retirement, Princess 
1 aeven's husband was recalled from the Russian embassy, and she had 
* to leave England. She thus writes to Lord Urey on the event : — I 
can hardly write, I feel so sick at heart. It is yon -who are princi- 
pally in my thoughts in all the regret I feel at leaving England, that 
I love. so well. My heart will always vervain faithful in its friend- 
ship towards you, however far' separated we may bo in the future.” 

At this point the present volumes terminate, but a third is pro- 
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mised, containing the correspondence down to 1841. In some respects 
. what is yet to come can hardly Be of equal importance to what has 
already been given to the world, as Lord Grey was no longer a lead- 
ing liguro in English public life after 18 - 14 . The very faqf, how- 
ever, of his having given up all ideas of office may have induced him 
to write *with greater freedom on many matters, and what lie wrote 
is nearly always worth reading, whether we agree with it or not. 

' Readers of the two first volumes will await the concluding one with 
interest. 



THE COMPLEAT GENTLEMAN*’’ 


• TO Til K KDITOJI. 

■ Sin,— It is customary with the Critics, small and great— and there arc, by tk very 
nature of things, more of small than of great-- it hath long been their cusicvfc, say, 
oven in writing of the book of one who tuny he confessedly greater than tb* mselvcs, 
to depress and depose “ tlic-ir author," as he is forsooth called, into a smaller typo of 
punt, while they expand' their own lesser \ iews of him a greater, in fair leaded 
characters. 

Such is by no means my intention in regard to The Gowplmtl Gentleman of Henry 
lVaoham, of Arts, sometime of 'Jrimtie Colh'dge in Cambridge,” of whicli “ the 
second impression much inlargcd” was imprinted at London for Francis Constable, 
and were “ to bee sold at his slioope in pauis Church ycard at y crane, Anno 1027.” 

These are therefore to desire your excellent printer to reduce the remarks of your 
humble servant to command into bro\ ier, and to reserve his clearest small pica for the 
always genuine and often entertaining Penchant, whose object, as to the noble youth 
of his day, was the “ fashioning him absolute in the most necessary and commendable 
qualities concerning mindn or bodie that may be required in a noble genllrmii.'’ 

His treatise, which assumes a new interest now that Oofoe’s 4\ nnpleut KntjlUh 
Gentleman is published for the lir^f lime,’ was dedicated to ‘‘the truly noble and 
most hopefull M r William Howard, third & youngest, son no to the right honorable 
Thomas Earle of Arcndell and Surrey, Earle Marshall of England &«•"; and as the 
reader oonimth it over, lie is drawn more pci hups than need he toward the phrases 
ami ideas of the tiuu* ; wherefore is m\ signature one of Peacham’s time also. 

HyNiau, 


Peachairi quite naturally first launched forth into t he praise of his subject. “ tho 
noble gentlema" aforesaid. 

The Lyon we say is king of beasts : the eagle chief of birds ; the 
whale and whirle-poole among lishes ; Iupiters oaka thp forrests- 
king ; 

and so a noble gentleman takes precedence of all other beings. 

* 

The fruit and use of nobility is, first*: noble or gentlemen 
ought to bee preferred in fees, honours, oflices, and other digni- 
ties * of command and government, before the common people. 

[Th(fugli*indoed the word be double-barrelled, he doth qol hero meaij the mer- 
chant's credit, hut that which is in these degenerate days so shaken (by cross- 
examination, and otherwise).] 

We ought to give eredit to a noble or gentleman before any other 
of the inferiour sort. He f mnst not be arrested, or pleaded against 
upon eosenage. * Wee must ^attend him and come* to his house, and 
not he to ours. # . 

This was the abstract, theoricke, but when we oaftie to the hard and concrete 
practical experience of the paragon, it was alas ! far otherwise : 

Hereby I onely give to know that there is nothing more deplor- 
able "than the breeding in general! of our gentlemen ; none any more- 
• 1 Edited by Dr. Kail Hn«*l bring. London: Nutt. 1890. 
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miserable than one of them if he fall into misery in a strange 

countrey Yet, M. William Howard, at the least let tis recover 

you from the tyrannic of these ignorant times, and from the common 
education ; which is to weare the best cloatthes ; eate, sleepe, 
drinke much ; and to*know nothing. 

* This wffis as much if not more tlio fault of the “ill and ignorant, schoolmasters” 
than of the gentleman. 

I knew one who in Winter would ordinarily in a cold morning 
whip his* Boyes over, for no other purpose, then to get himselfe a 
heat. Another beat them for swearing ; and all the while s weaves 
himselte with horrible oath as : he would forgive any fault saving 
that. 

■» 

Wo shall Tree* again with these friends of Peacham'g youth, wlmn he treats of the 
Arts. He was very fond of instilling military ardour into his pupils, and indeed his 
title-page announced - though he was not. as good as its promise —“a description of 
the order of a Maine Hattaile or Pitched Field,* eight, severall waxes.” The book did 
not contain this, hut gave somewhat, of drill, including then hirty- four postures of the 
umsquet, and this maxim for an officer’s behaviour towards his soldiers : 

Strike no man that orrefch of ignorance, nor for every negligence ; 
but if liee be obstinate, then use discreet correction. 

Which seems to be just that for which we of late years blame the modern German 
o tlicer, Ho warlike indeed i< peace! ul IVneham, that the so colourless and absorbing 
rtOieiieo of the mat hematic^ is ehicliy recommended for combative reasons. (» Uiomtrfo 
.should be learned by tin* compieat. gentleman, • 

for by means hereof are found out the formes and draughts 
I method <»C drawing] of all engines of Warre ; as Exosters, Sambukes, 

( hitapultos, • Testudus, Scorpions &c., Botanies Lastly our 

Kitchin lack os ; oven the wheel e-barrow. Again, . 

he goes oil, in terms that must have delighted my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim. 

should you follow the warres (as who kbowes the bent of his Fate) 
you cannot, without Geometry fortiiie your selfe ; take the advantage 
of bill *or level!; tight; order your Battallia in square, triangle, 
crosso (which forme the Prince of Orange hath now late taken up), 
crescent-wise (and many oilier formes lonius sheweth) ; level 1 and 
plant your ordnance ; undermine ; raise your halfo Aloones, Bul- 
warkes, Casamates, Rampires, Rauesins [ravelins,] So that I cannot 
see how a gentleman may be accomplished without Geometrie. 

ior will the gentle Peacbam, ever poxvder-blafckod and bloodthirsty in print, suffer 
hunting man nr hunted beast to take pleasure in the chase for its own sake. The 
warlike spirit must even swallow up all that. 

There is no exercise that enable th the bodie more for the warre 
than Iluntiny; by teaching you to eriHure heate, cold,' hunger, * 
thirst ; to rise.edrly, watch late, lie anfl fare badly. And Eusebius 
is of opinion that wilde beasts were of purpose created by God 
that men by chasing and encountring them might be fitted and 
enabled for warlike exercises. Hereupon Alexander, Cyrus, and 
the old kings of Persia employed themselves exceeding much 
herein ; not to purchase 

[He doth not here mean the sordid •merchant’s word, for whom our English “buy ” is- 
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not fine enough ; n6r yet the ways of those who do their shooting at the poulterer’s 
gut font la s haste au marcht, as our neighbours have it.] 

not to purchase venison and purvey for the belly, but to maintaine 
their strength and, preserve their health, by increasing and stirring 
up the naturall heate within, which sloth and # sitting still wasts and 
decides ; to harden the bodies by labour against the en^iny, and 
withall to search out the nature of wilde beasts, which knowne, 
they might leave the same record od to their posteritie. 

Sec how greatly noble they of old were held forth to be, and how little they 
bethought them either of a big bag or of the late Mr. Matthew Arnold’s diatribes 
against “ the barbarians.” 

The skill and art of Swimminy is also very requisite in every* noble 
and gentleman, especially if he looketli for emploiment in the 
warres ; for hereby (besides the preserving of his own life upon 
infinite occasions) he may manie waies annoy his ennernie. 

The shooting of his day, Pear ham had to separate Very widely from hunting, for a 
reason that will appear a few lines further down. 

Shooting also is a very healthfull and commendable recreation for 
a gentleman ; neither do I kno>v any other comparable unto it for 
stirring every part of the body ; for it openeth the breast and pipes, 
exerciseth the armes and -feet, with 1083*710161106 then running, 

leaping, &c But for the further excellence I referre you to 

that excellent booke of M. Aseham’s intituled Toiophilus, ■ wherein 
you shall fin do whatsoever is requisite to be knowne* of a compleate 
archer, 

and which everyone may now profitably read, those many years, in Mr. Arbor's 
generous reprints. • 

I would draw especial attention to the benefit whjcli it is here boasted that archery 
effects upon the lungs *or bellows, and the pipes or bronchial tubes. Elsewhere 
Peacham recommends Singing for*the same reason : 

Besides, the exercise of Sinyiny openeth the. breast and pipes; it 
is an ennemy to* melancholy and deiection of the mind, which St. 
Chrysostom truely calleth The Divels Bath. 

And indeed 1 perceived with delight the other day that, among our neighbours, 
a current writer, M. Philippe Daryl, 1 tells them, upon the subject of gymnastics, 
to shut *heir school-doors to “ the , sport,” which brings bettiijg and English vices 
in its train ; but that “ drawing a long breath, systematically repeated in the open 
air, will produce a general and very marked development of the muscular masses. ” 
If yoir do this, at the same time shutting the lips and breathing through the nose, it 
is all that is requisite ; for “ the essential organ which physical education shcfuld 
keep in view is not the muscle but the lftng.” This explains why so many big French 
boys may now any day be seen walking two and two with uniform caps, like prisoners 
at recreation, about St. Thomas El llecket his city. We may not pause to see whether 
M. Daryl has confused the plural and the singular of that perfidious noun sport, but 
must return to I’eacham, Who had no such confusion in his mind ; allowing that 

Leaping is an exercise very commendable and healthfull for the 
body, especially if you use it in the morning, as we read Alexander 
and Epaminondas did. Upon a full stomach, or to. bedward, it is 
very dangerous, ancf in no wise to be exercised. 

The learning of geography, althougli^randly called Cosmog rapine, is urged in a far 
more trivial spirit than arc the sports of the field ; and indeed the grave Peacham 
faintly wmturos him. self over the confines of the jocose : 


1 In Le Temps, Feb. 16, 1890. 
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I have seene French cards to play withall ; the- foure suites 
changed into maps of several! countries of the foure • parts of the 
world, and exactly coloured. For their numbei's, the figures 1, 2, 3, 
9, 10, and so forth, set over the heads. .For the kings and qucenes, 
the pourtraies of their kings and qucenes in their sevorall countrey 
habits ; for the knaves, their peasants or slaves. Which ingenious 
device cannot bee but a great furtherance to a. young capacitie, and 
some comfort to the infortunate gamester ; when that liee hath lost 
in money, he shall have dealt him in land or wit. 

But the arts of painting:, music, ami’ poetry, absorb all that is left from war of 
Vcachaift's educational* fervour. Ou page after page doth he dwell upon this delights 
of their pursuit, and upon the merits of their great geniuses ; recommending his 
pupils to all his favourites, most of whom Have long since perished out of t lies 
memory of evui hvgone and bygoing generations. In music, 

for delicious aire and sweet invention in madrigals, Luca 
Marenzio excelleth all. other whatsoever. Of stature and complexion 
hee was a little and blacke man ; he was organist in the pope’s 
chappell at Home a good while ; afterward kee went into Poland, 
being in displeasure with tlga pope for overmuch familiarity with a 
kinswoman of his, 

[whether this his ” belonged h to the. Pope or no, may not now without infinite j :un> 
of research be defined. 1 hope it doth, for both their sakes, Hlarcnziu’s and the PopVs. j 

(whom the queene of Poland sent for, by Luca Marenzio, afterward ; 
she being one of the rarest women in Europe for her voyce and the 
lute) ; but returning, he found the affection of the Pope so estranged 
from him that hereupon he tooke a conceipt and died. 

A quaint obscurest ending, told in a fit obscurity of words. And then, in going oil* 
to Painting, lVachiun oonfideth to us some of the sufferings of his all too ambitious 
youth. 

Painting is a quality I love (T confesse) and admire in others, 
because ever naturall from a child I have been addicted to. the 
practise hereof. Vet when I was young I kavebeene cruolly beaten 
by ill and ignorant schoolemasters, when I have beene taking in white 
and black the countenance of some one or other, 

[Chiefly in black, O Penchant ; and here. I think there lurketli hid at ween the lines, 
for him who knows to read, some grotesque proboscis, with biuocles athwart, of an ill 
jukJ ignorant schoolcmaster. Item ; his swish.] * • 

which I could do at thirteene and fourteene yeares of age. Yet could 
they never beate it out of me. I remember one master I had (and 
yet living not farre from S. Albanes) took me one time drawing out 
with my pen that peare-tree and boyes throwing at it, at the end 
of the Latin grammar ; which he perceiving, in a rage strooke me 
with the great end of the rodde, and rent my paper, swearing it was 
the onely way to teach me to rob orchards ; besides, that I was 
placed with him to be made a scholler and not a painter — which T 
was very likely to doe ! who 1 well remember he construed unto mo 
the beginning of the first Ode ,in Horace : Edite , set ye forth ; 
Maecenas, the sports; a far is rigibus, of our ancient kings! 
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For a bold touch, variety of posture, curious and true shaddow, 
imitate Goltzius. His prints are commonly to be had in Popes-head- 
alley. Jliinselfe was living, at my last- being in the Low Countries, 
at Harle ; but by treason of the losse of one of his eyes he hath given 
over a liingo 

(I think tho printer hntli here played false to Peachaiu, who wrote •* etch ingj *’ 
(Dutch: etsen).J 

in copper, and altogether exerciseth liis poncill in oyle. 

Hut let the noble gentleman he ever so well accomplisht, the difficulty remained 
of finding him any lit calling other than War ; for, 

touching mechanicall arts and artists, whosoever labour foj their 
livelihood and gaine have no share at all in nobilitie or gentry : as 
painters, stage- players, tumblers, ordinary fidlers, inne-keepers, 
fencers, iuglers, dancers, mountebancks, bearewards and the like 
(except the custome Of the# place determine the contrary). Tho 
reason is because their bodies are spent with labour and travailc. 

It is passing strange that after all Poaeliniu's praise of their ait. painters should 
here bo classed with the '‘roges and idle persons” whom parson Harrison had 
catalogued just- fifty years .cailior, in his Description of /Cmjltnut, as “all pmctois that 
go up and downe with counterfeit licences ; coosinors and such a>< gad about the 
cmintric iwng uuUtwfull games; pract i-ers of jiiiysii^noinic and palm- Mrie; tellers 
of fortunes lenders, plains, minstrel.*', iugglei**. pedlers, linkers, prutmised ^hollers, 
shiprnen, prisoners gathering for fees, and ol liers *’ 

Hut classes and masses were closer together and more intermixed in those da\s ; a^ 
we should allow the owner of a piercing eye to tell us in the words: “thb toe ol the 
peasant comes so near the lied of the courtier, he galls his kibe.” 

Kor all that. e\en mercantile business could scarce be allowed to come between ;t 
fair wind and the complete gentleman’s nobility, because 

The exercise of Merchandise hath been (J coil fosse) accounted base, 
and much derogating from nobilitie .... St. Chrysostom e 
gatliereth that merchants hardly and sol dome please God. Aristotle, 
speaking of merchants and mechanickes, saith tho kind of life is 
base and contrary to vertue. 

Hut 1 cannot (by the leave of so reverend judgements) but 
account the honest merchant among the number of benefactors to his 
countrey ; while he exposeth as well his life as goods to the hazzard 
of. iniinite dangers. Sometimes for medicinall drugges and preser- 
vatives of our lives in extremitie of sicknesse; another, for our food 
or cloathing in times of scarcitie and wants ; haply for uk'FuU 
nessaries for our vocations and callings ; or lastly for those 
sensus et animi oblectamenta which the almightio providence hath, 
purposely for our solace and recreation and for no other end else, 
created : as apes, parrots, jjeacockos, canarie, and all singing birds. 

Honest Peacham here perchance gjvcth us a view something too sanguine of the- 
screaming macaw ; ami wo must hurry him on to tho profession of modicum.*, as to 
which ho differeth wide as all heaven from this end of a century. 

Touching rhysitienw , though the profession by some hath bceno 
thought servile and base, yet it is an art nothing servile and base, 
but noble and free. I heere intend no common chyrurgians, mounte- 
bancks, unlettered empericks, anti women doctors (of whom, for the 
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most part, there is more danger then of the worst disease it selfe), 
whose practice is infamous, mecanique, and base. 

In point of fact it. would seem that what Pcacham mainly intended his gentleman 
to do was, failing the circumstance of glorious war, to devote himself to his arts and 
his books. Then would he infallibly take up with Poetry, as to* which hear Penchant : 

The Poet, as that laurel Main dreamed of, is made by miracle 
frotn his mothers wombe ; and, ‘like the diamond, only polished 
and pointed -of himselfc ; disdaining the file and midwifery of f'or- 
raine helpe. 

And experience daily atfordeth us many excellent yong and 
growing wits, as well from the plow 'as pallace, endowed naturally 
with this diVine and heavenly gift; yet not knowing (if you should 
aske the question) whether a metaphor be Host? or fish. 

Tf bare saying “ Poetrie is nil heavenly gift ” be too weake a 
proppe to uphold her credite with those bnzzardly poore ones who, 
having their feathers ’moulted, can creepc no farther than their own 
puddle, able ouely to envic this Imperiall Eagle for sight and 
llight — let them, if they can, looke backe to all antiquitie ; and they 
shall finde all learning, by divine instinct, to breath from her 
bosomo. 

Of Latine poets of our times, in the iudgeinenfc of Boza and the 
bust learned, Buchanan is esteemed the chiefe ; who albeit in his 
person behaviour and fashion* lie was rough-hewen slovenly and 
rude ; seldome caring for a better outside than a rugge-gowne girt 
close about him; yet his inside and conceipt in poesie was most 
rich. 

in the time of our late fJSueen' Elizabeth, which* was truly a 
golden ago ; for such a world of refined wits and excellent spirits is 
produced,- whose like are hardly to be hoped for in any succeeding 
age; Above others, who honoured poesie with their pennes and 
practise (to omit her Maiestie, who had a singular gift herein) were 
Edward Earle of Oxford, the Lord Buckhurst, Henry Lord Paget, 
our phoenix the noble Sir Philip Sidney, M. Edward Dyer, M. 
Edmund Spenser, M. Samuel Daniel ; with sundry others whom 
(toge the/ witli those admirable wits yet living and so well known e). 
not'out of anvie but to avoid tediousnesse, I overpasse. Tlius much 
of Poetrif*. 

Ami not much of Will ■ Shaki^poarc, lo-l to the ken of Poaolhim, and of his noble 
jiud gentle friends, among the other “ roges and idle persons,” wit Li the “fen>ers, 
minstrels, and stagc-plaiors,” • 

Tiesides poetry, the gentle mind ebuld recreate and improtc itself, without 
derogating*, upon prose reading also ; and for that purpose the choice of a reading- 
room w ns important: 

To avoido tho inconvenience of moathes and moldinessc, let your 
study be placed, and your windowes open if it may be, tow T ard the 
East ; for where it lookebh South* or West* the aire "being ever * 
subject to moisture, moathes are bred and darkishnesse encreased. 
Whereby your maps and pictures will quickly become pale ;* loosing 
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their life 'and colobrs, or, rotting upon their cloath or paper, decay 
past all holpe and recoverie. 

Then, as to the contents of your library, 

There ’is no boojee so bad, even Sir Kevin himselfe, Owleglass , or 

Nasliofc lierring, but some commodity may be gotten by it And 

ere you begin a booke, forget nofc^to read the Epistle, for commopjy 
they are best laboured and penned, and the best *peece of them. 
For as in a garment, whatsoever the stuffe be, the owner (for the 
most part) affecteth a costly apd extraordinary facing, — so is it with 
our common authors. If they, have any wit at all they set it, like 
velvet, before; though the back (like a bankrupt’s .doublet) t be but 
of poldavie or buckram. 

t * 

Natlielesse were you to 

make choice of those authors in prose who speake the best and purest 
English, , I would commend u&ito you (though from more antiquitie) 
the Life of Richard the third written by Sir Thomas Moore ; the 
Arcadia of the noble Sir Philip Sidney, whom Du Bbrtas makes one 
of the fouro columnes of our language ; the Essay es, the late 
published Life of Henri e the scaventh , and other peeces,* of the 
excellent master of eloquence my Lord of S'. Albanes, who possesseth 
not only eloquence but all good learning, as* hereditarie both by 
father and mother. 

So rue: of our present daj r “ pretonsod seliollers, higglers, aud coosi tiers rising ” false 
ciphers and other “unlaw full games,” may be pleased at this mention of Bacon, 
while Shakespeare is ignored ; but 1 would have them 10 note that I’eacham was a 
St. Alban’s scholar, as above, lie goes on : 

You have then M. Hooker his Pol icic ; He ark the fourth well 
written by [Ah, no ! only byj Sir Iolm Hayward ; that first part of our 
English Kings by M. Samuel Daniel. There are many others! I 
knqw ; but these will tast you best, as proceeding from no vulgar 
■ iudgements. The last Earle of Northampton in bis ordinary stile of 
writing was not to be mended. 

Thus were 3*011 to acquire a perfect style in Writing ; such, say. as that of exoellcnt- 
Pcachum himselfe, and 

not’ that same ampullous and scenical pompe, with ornptie furniture 
cf phrase, wherewith the stage and our pettie poeticke pamphlets 
sound so big. 

This dig at the rant of Marlowe’s school, wliich our divine William also too often 
reeled off for the* groundlings, although lie gibbeted it in Pistol, is noteworthy. 

I have known oven excellent scliftllers so defective this way that to 
have heard them discourse privately at a table, you would have thought 
you had heard Loy talking to his pigges, or lohn de Indagine de- 
claiming in. the praise of wild geese. 

Thus was your “ stile*'’ to extend to your conversation ; you were not to be puffed 
up about your perfections ekher; but • . 

in your discourse be free and affable, giving entertainment in a 
sweete and liberall manner, and with a cheerfull courtesie ; seasoning 
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your talke at the table, among grave and serious discourses, with 
concoipts of wit and pleasent invention : as ingenious epigrammes, 
emblemes, anagram nies, merry tales, wittie questions and answers,, 
mistakings. As : A melancholy gentleman sitting one day at table 
(where T was) started up upon the suddaine and, meaning to say “ I 
must gojbuy a dagger,” by transposition of the letters said : <£ Sir, I 
must go dye a beggar ! ” 

But licre, upon a 4 ‘ peece ” of his excellent jgood wifc, which was never a bad rule 
for an exit, wo must take luavo of Poachaui, or lei him, the rather, take leave of us 
in his own words, which (as indeed we began) address themselves mainly to the 
Critics: 

If £hou shalt find herein anything \hat may content — at the least 
not distaste — thee, I shall bo glad, and encouraged to a more serious 
peece. If neither, but, out of a malignant hhmour, disdaine what 
I have done, I care not. I have pleased my selfe, and long since 
learned Knvie, together with her sistor Ignorance, to harbour onely 
in the basest and most degenerate breast. * 

I take leave, from my house at Hogsdon by London, May oO. 

Who is and shall be ever yours, 

Henry Teaciiam. 



INDIAN MAGISTRATES AND THE 
SECRETARY. OF STATE FOR INDIA. 


In Lord Ueay's parting speech as Governor of Bombay a serious 
charge against the Secretary of State and the Viceroy of India is 
implied. According to the Times' correspondent, Lord Ueay “ said 
that during his five years’ period of oflice his object had been to carry 
out strictly the principles of her Majesty's proclamation, which was 
the Magna Cliarta of the humblest labourer no less than of the noblest 
chief in the land, and that when what ho considered a grave departure 
from those principles was ordered from England, he at once tendered 
his resignation.” The order to which Lord Iteay referred directed 
that certain Indian magistrates who had given evidence at the 
Crawford Inquiry be dismissed the service, notwithstanding that an 
indemnity had been granted them bythe Bombay (Government guaran- 
teeing immunity from official or departmental punishment. This 
order, in Lord lleav’s opinion, was a violation of the Queen’s procla- 
mation. . It was undoubtedly an astounding breach of faith, for 
which neither the Secretary of State .nor the Viceroy has shown rea- 
sonable grounds of justification. Before, however, discussing this 
let us briefly state the facts and environing circumstances of the 
case out of which has arisen the breach of faith. 

In 1879 Sir Richard Temple, in that year Governor of Bombay, 
appointed to the Couimissionership .of the Southern Division Mr. 
Arthur Crawford. This post is one of three principal offices in the 
Bombay Civil Service, and the highest to which a civilian in the 
executive line may ordinarily expect to rise. In authority a Com- 
missioner of Division ranks only second to the Governor in Courted. 
Indeed, all the divisional* powers of government centre in the 
Commissionership. The holder for the time being is practically 
an autocrat, .controlling j, vast system of local government, and 
influencing the promotion, dismissal, or transference of theumcove- 
nanted officers his subordinates. Among these are the Indian 
magistrates, graded according to service and seniority. Theoretically 
these magistrates are responsible to the High Court, but actually 
they are very much at the mercy of the Commissioner. He can 
transfer them to distant stations, their advancement from a lower to 
a higher grade depends a good deal upon his pleasure, and their 
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desire consequently is to stand well with him. Obviously in the 
Commissioner one would look for a man of unimpeachable integrity. 

Mr. Crawford’s promotion surprised everybody who knew him. 
His embarrassments had been matters of notoriety for ten years. 
It was known in the principal bazaars that agents he employed 
were constantly raising money. It was known that he was 
reckless in his private dealings, and comments injurious to his 
official character were openly made. And some years before, 
for “grave irregularities” as Municipal Commissioner of Bombay 
he incurred the expressed displeasure of Government. There is 
a minute in which Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, the Governor at that 
time of the Presidency, records the sense of relief he felt on hearing 
that Mr. Crawford had left suddenly for Europe. The latter’s 
departure spared his Excellency the pain of dismissing from the 
service an exceedingly able but a singularly imprudent civilian. 

An arrangement with Mr. CrawforcTs creditors was subsequently- 
effected, and after remaining out of the service three years he applied^ 
for employment. His <c fine presence and charming manners” won, 
over Sir Philip Wodehouse, and later, Sir Richard Temple. The 
former, however, * appears to have regarded Mr. Crawford’s return, 
with some misgivings. For he wrote that it would be preferable 
if Mr. Crawford would complete his term of service in Bengal. But 
nothing came of this. The Bengal Government either could not or- 
would not employ him. So it came about that Sir Philip Wodehouse,. 
being unable to resist Mr. Crawford’s charming importunities, re-- 
admitted him to the service of the Presidency of Bombay as Collector 
of Kolaba. In that and the district of Ratnagiri, to which he was 
shortly afterwards transferred, his irregular distribution of patronage 
became an open scandal. It was the talk of the bazaars. It was 
notorious that he was deeply involved, and as notorious that creditors 
of his influenced his conduct. True he was energetic and able. 
His capacity was undoubtedly great, and to that and his long stand- 
ing in the service his friends continually pointed. Nevertheless it 
was a surprise, as much perhaps to his friends and his creditors as, 
it was to the public at large, when it was announced that the control 1 ,; 
of the Southern Division had been placed in his hands. 

As Commissioner the patronage in Mr. Crawford’s hands was . 
immense. He controlled the appointments of the Indian magis^ 
trates in all the four grades. , The police inspectors, treasurers-,, 
superintendents, clerks, and other officials came under his influence*. 
In a division there are six districts, in each of which there are- 
from seven to ten talukas. A taluka is not unlike a small English 
county with from seventy to one hundred villages within its borders. 
From this it may be inferred that the whole executive administration 
which Mr. Crawford controlled was vast and searching, and that his 
opportunities for either well-doing or ill-do.ing were abundant. 

Yol. 133. — No. 6. * 2 Y 
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Before long rumours of corrupt practices in the Southern Division 
were flying about.* It was known that the Commissioner was era- 
•ploying agents to raise loans for him ; and at the inquiry subsequently 
held at Bombay, Mr. Crawford admitted that he had borrowed reck- 
lessly, “ I borrowed,” he said, “ whenever 1. could get aloan, whether 
1 had any immediate necessity or not.” One of his agents, a native 
called Iianmantrao, turned the loan-raising into blackmailing. Ihe 
Indian magistrates having savings or friends with means, were sub- 
jected to pressure by Hanmantrao. Their appointments or promotions 
were withheld if they refused or were unable to accommodate the Com- 
missioner. And by suspending some on trifling pretexts, and trans- 
ferring others to districts far away from their own people, scruples 
were removed and money was found. It was now an open secret in 
the bazaars of Poona and Belgaum that the Commissioner’s patronage 
was the lever with which Hanmantrao was raising loans. The scandal 
was commented upov. in a native paper. In the Poona Vaihbdva , the 
editor charged the Government with corruption. u From the lowest 
officers in the public service to the highest every one is corrupt,” he 
wrote. “ I£ the lower officers are asked ‘ Why do you practise cor- 
ruption ? * they reply, ‘ Because our rulers do the same/ .... Some 
/European officers have regularly opened shops to sell Government 
posts.” This was levelled at Mr. Commissioner Crawford, and copies 
of the paper were sent to Sir James Fergusson, who at that time was 
Governor of Bombay. The editor of the Viahbam imagined that 
the Governor would order air inquiry to be held, but his Excellency 
did nothing of the kind. What he ordered was that the editor be 
taken in hand by one of the superior officers of the division, and as lie 
was unable to produce evidence in support of the charge of corruption, 
an insincere apology was wrung from him. The truth is, that though 
the bazaars were reeking with the scandals the Commissioner’s conduct 
was causing, no witnesses could be induced to come forward and give 
■evidence against him. His power was immense and far-reaching, and 
lie had arrived at that stage of indebtedness when his continuance in 
offi.ee was prayed for by his creditors. Moreover, he had troops of 
followers. His hospitality was lavish, and those who had not as yet 
enjoyed his favours were unwilling that they should be deprived of an 
equality* of opportunity by disclosures likely to shorten his lease of 
power. 

That the apology of the editor of the Vaihbava was insincere 
may be inferred from the fact that in the following year the attacks 
were renewed, and that neither retractation nor apology was de- 
manded by the Governor or the Commissioner. Nor could the 
former have very w^ll interfered again, for Mr. Crawford found it 
necessary to make another arrangement with his creditors. And 
^this was sanctioned by the Governor without a word of inquiry as to 
how the previous arrangement had been carried out. The scandal, 
however, of an official of high rank being a reckless borrower and 
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* ^ ie principal in shady transactions, could not be entirely ignored, 
«nd Mr. Crawford was removed from the Southern * Division. Had 
he been removed from the service his opportunities would have been 
usefully curtailed, bnt the infatuation of the Governor was such that 
Mr. Crawford’S removal was only to another division. He was 
ploa$d in control of the Central Division, and at a time when, as 
admitted afterwards by himself in evidence, he had actually no idea 
how much money he owed to his creditors. No doubt he was trans- 
ferred in the belief that given a fresli start he would abandon his 
notorious practices ; but if he ever gave any promises to that effect 
they proved illusory, for his borrowings were continued as before 
recklessly, and the scandals arising therefrom became worse as liis 
service lengthened. The people believed that fie had got on the 
blind side of the Government, and as this impression gained ground 
t.hoy became more and more afraid of misting his demands. 

If they held* subordinate offices it was made* perfectly clear to 

# them that they must pay or go. The Commissioners agents let no 
misunderstanding exist as to that ; ami yet Mr. Crawford’s friends 
and the Times correspondent label these subordinates, in particular 
the Indian magistrates, corrupt. The truth is they were the victims 
rather than the feeders of a corrupt system. That they paid Han- 
mantrao money is true enough ; but it was because they believed 
that in no other way could they save themselves from injustice. As 
to this Lord Hersclicll, who was in India at the timo of the inquiry, 
formed a very decided opinion* and in the House of Lords, in August 
last year, he gave expression to it. The following is the passage 
( Indian Hansard , page 57fl) : 

“ In the circumstances, the nature of acts done, was not a buying 
of offices; and I do not believe they bought their offices ; they 
obtained their positions in the ordinary way, subject to the ordinary 
conditions, and they would have obtained them if they had never 
given one rupee to Hamnantrao. They believed that if they had 
not done it they would have suffered unjustly. It was a bn/intj of . 
blackmail and not a hui/iny of offices. Money was extorted from 
thorn, and they paid it in the hope that the payment would save 
then/ from injustice. That was the true character of the acts.” 

At length such was the pitch to which the Commissioner’s pro- 
ceedings were carried that the Bombay ‘Government could no longer 
be in doubt as to their nature, or as to the ^consequences of further 
delay. Accordingly, a secret inquiry wa if held, and Mr. Crawford 
was suspended from duty. Having remitted largo sums through 
the French bank to Europe, he made preparations’ for flight. He 
wrote two letters addressed to liis brother, who* was expected to 
arrive at his bungalow the same night ; then, disguising himself, he 
disappeared. When the letters were opened, in one was found a. 
defence against the charges .of corruption, and in the other an 
intimation that it was {he Commissioner s intention to drown himself 
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at Holkar’s Bridge and “a request that his wife would pray for him.’' 
It was not, however, believed that he would commit suicide, and 
police officers were posted at the Poona and ICirkee Stations. Their 
suspicions were soon confirmed. The detective at the Poona Station, in 
watching the departure of the early morning train, saw Mr. Crawford 
disguised as a tramp. “ He was wearing,” the detective^ reported;, 
“an old long coat, tennis shoes, a wide-awake slouched over his face, 
and a false grey beard, and with a muffler round his neck.” Not 
knowing that his movements were watched, Mr. Crawford took a 
third-class ticket, and in a third-class compartment he arrived at 
Bombay. He then entered a rough sailors’ house near the dock* 
and wrote the following letter : 

4 “Victoria Hotel, July 18. 

“ To the Purser on board P. & 0. Steamer Teheran. 

“ Dear Sir, — 

#- 

“I have just come down from Jabalpor very ill — ordered for a 
sea voyage. I want to go to Colurnbo, and perhaps further, in the 
Teheran. Will you kindly lpt me know by the bearer when the 
steamer leaves the dock, and if I may come aboard at once and pay 
for my ticket on board ? 1 am a complete stranger to Bombay, and 

feel too ill after the long railway journey to go out to the office,, 
which I am told is at some distance* 

u Kindly let me know how much the second class passage to 
Columbo will be. 

“ Pardon a sick man’s troubling you so much. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “ James Compton. 

“I am at the little 4 Victoria Hotel,’ close to the dock. I should 
be very grateful if. I were allowed to come on board at once.” 

Mr. Crawford’s arrest and release on bail followed. Lord Iteay 
had succeeded Sir James Fergusson, and the Bombay Government 
determined to uproot the appalling system of corruption found pre- 
vailing in the Southern and Central Divisions. With that in view 
an inquiry was ordered. Practically this was Mr. Crawford’s trial, 
and as the accused he appeared. But it will be scarcely credited 
that he confidently looked for. an acquittal. He had plucked up 
spirit. It .was one thing he knew ordering, or even holding, an 
inquiry, and quite another thing producing evidence against him. 
He had been thirty-four yqprs in the service. During ten of these 
he had been at the head of a great office. He had powerful friends 
in India and England, and in the previous year, while Iianmantrao 
was levying blactonail on his account, he had been raised to the 
dignity of a Companion in a distinguished Order. All this was 
discussed in the Indian bazaars. Mr. Crawford’s friends were busy 
there. They asked what could be got by appearing against the 
Commissioner? And they answered this themselves by declaring 
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that it was not Mr. Crawford who had been corrupt, but the officials, 
the Indian magistrates, the inspectors, the treasurers and others who 
had bought their appointments and promotions. And what, it was 
asked, would be the consequences to these public servants if they 
appeared in court and their secrets were wrung from them ? To 
th&Jndiai! mind it seemed highly probable that they would be thrown 
ihto prison. Such payments as they had been making, though of 
the nature of blackmail, were not so described in the Penal Code. 
'They were there called bribes, and the giving of bribes was a grave 
offence. 

In a* confidential note the Inspector-General of Police pointed out 
that the idea was spreading “ that whatever show Government might 
make it was, after all, a Government of Englishmen, and they would 
never proceed to extremities against one of their, own class ; the 
inquiry would inevitably recoil on the heads of informers and 
witnesses.” Need it surprise any one, therefore, that Mr. Crawford's 
subordinates refused to come forward? He knew that they would 
refuse, and that it would be impossible without their evidence to 
sustain any charge of corruption against him. It was upon this 
his confidence of acquittal rested. Then then' was this other con-- 
sideration which liis subordinates could not altogether overlook. 
Ilis acquittal would mean restoration to power in one or other of the 
di visions, and the career of any magistrate would be extinguished 
if he had given evidence against Mr. Crawford. Mr. J. A. Baines, 
of the Bombay Civil Service, points out that “ the whole career of 
■a Revenue officer, from head harkum upwards — that is, from a salary 
of forty rupees to that of eight hundred rupees or over — can be made 
or marred by the Commissioner alone, without risk of interference 
from either a collector or from Government ” Mr. Crawford would 
'be again in this position if no evidence of corruption were forth- 
coming. 

And for some time the evidence wanted was withheld. The 
Government were placed in a position of great embarrassment. 
They knew that corruption was rife, and that the Commissioner’s 
‘conduct had given rise to public scandals. They felt that at all 
costs an end must be put to these scandals, and a danger to the 
>>t,ate removed, but without the evidence of Mr. Crawford’s sub- 
ordinates they could do nothing. At length they decided to 
authorise the Inspector- General of Police to offer indemnity in the 
following terms : — 1 

“ Mr. Omrnanney is empowered to promise immunity from prose- 
cution to any person giving evidence, and in cases of payments for 
promotion, or to obtain or avoid transfers, may guarantee immunity 
from official or departmental punishment or loss, subject to the 
‘Stipulation that the evidence given is the truth, the whole truth, and 
•.nothing but the truth.” 

This was in June* 1888. It is worth while bearing this in mind, 
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for it was not- until the 7th of February 1889 that the Secretary of . 
State gavo any intimation of the course he intended to take with 
regard to the guarantee. And this is all the more remarkable in 
that the guarantee was publicly reaffirmed by the Advocate-General 
of the Bombay Government while the inquiry was being lield. This 
step had been rendered necessary by the efforts made by, the Com- 
missioner s friends to intimidate witnesses. An intimation was con- 
veyed to the latter that, if they appeared at the inquiry and made 
self-incriminating statements, they would render themselves liable to- 
be prosecuted. They were told that the guarantee was worthless, 
and would be repudiated' by the Government. The Advocate- 
General, then declared “ that there was no foundation whatever for the 
statement concerning repudiation by Government of Omniannoy’s 
guarantee.*’ Upon this assurance the witnesses appeared in Court 
and disclosed the nature apd terms of the transactions with Mr. 
Crawford. « 

The evidence given at the inquiry need not be entered upon at 
any length here. The disclosures satisfied the Commission that Mr. 
Crawford was responsible for placing Hanmantrao in a position “ in 
which he could improperly obtain money M ; also that Mr. Crawford, 
at the date of his suspension, was on the road to ruin, but they 
refused to believe the witnesses on the charges of corruption, pre- 
ferring Mr. Crawford’s bare denial ori oath. On the other hand, 
the Bombay Government, to whom the Commission reported, and 
who were the real judges in the case, found Mr. Crawford “ guilty 
of almost all the charges of corruption.'* The Secretary of State 
adopted the opinion of the Commission, that the charges of corruption 
bad not been established, but he ordered Mr. Crawfords dismissal. 
So that, notwithstanding the variation of opinion, the object of the 
inquiry, the removal of an evil influence from the public service, was. 
attained. And attained through the evidence of the indemnified 
witnesses. “ Public morality/’ says Sir Baymond West, in his 
official minute on the case, “is under a great obligation to those 
men, who, in the face of obloquy, personal danger, and humiliation, 
have aided in unveiling a nefarious and destructive systeni of 
corruption/* 

Wei), in w T hat way did public morality, represented by the Secre- 
tary of State, discharge this obligation? Were the indemnified 
witnesses honoured ? Ijjot a bit of it. Their suspension from duty 
was ordered from England. The guarantee w F a$ repudiated by the 
Secretary of State. He described the witnesses as corrupt officials,, 
and, finally, a number of them were dismissed. They were given a. 
sum of money, acid an Indemnity Act has been passed affording 
them protection against civil suits and prosecution; but what the 
Government were pledged to give them was withheld, and it was 
this breach of faith which determined Lotd Eeay to tender his 
resignation. He and his Government were plaqed in a painful and 
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humiliating position. They had entered into a public engagement, 
and this they were obliged to break. Their Advocate-General had 
reaffirmed the engagement, and, trusting to British honour, Mr. 
Crawford’s victims made a clean breast of it. TJiey had then to be 
told that what they had ' relied upon was worthless, that what the 
iiombay^Goyernment had done was illegal, and that in consequence 
-of this illegality the witnesses, who had nothing whatever to do with 
the giving of the guarantee, were to be punished. 

Even if the witnesses had been actually corrupt, it is inconceiv- 
able that repudiation could have been justified, but corrupt they 
were jnot. The sums they admitted having given to Mr. Crawford's 
agents had been extorted from them. “ It needs,” said Lord 
Herschell in the House of Lords, “ a very strong man to withstand the 
extortion and blackmailing to which these men were .subject, and 
if the circumstances could be repeated in this country, I am not 
quite sure that there would not be officials in fliis country found to 
yield to the temptation to which these native officials yielded.'* 
With one exception the witnesses were never known to have taken 
bribes. The European collectors, the police authorities, and the law 
officers of the Bombay Government assert that they know of 
nothing against them, Hanmantrao put a pistol to their heads, and 
because they forked out their money the Secretary of State labels 
them corrupt. Need it be wondered at that the people throughout 
Western India are indignant, and that they are moving against what 
they declare, and what every reasonable man will allow, is gross 
injustice. 

Nor are British officials of high rank in the Indian service behind 
hand with remonstrances. The senior member of the Bombay service, 
Mr. W. H. Propert, declares that “ the officers of Government are 
filled with doubt, dismay, and shame ; the people with distrust and 
contempt.” He urges that confidence can only be re-established 
“ by observing the guarantee given by the Bombay Government in 
its entirety. Thus a certain number of honest men would be pre- 
served from unmerited disgrace, and one of the principal grounds of 
public discontont removed.” Another official, Mr. A. Keyser, now 
Commissioner of the Southern Division, begs leave to retire, so deeply 
does he feel the injustice done to the Indian magistrates. Mr. 
I. G. Moore, a member of the Legislative Council, points out that 
“the natives of India now doubt the^good faith and superior, 
morality of the British Government, their confidence has been rudely 
shakep, and we hear on all sides — ‘ How shall we ever again believe • 
in the promises of Government ? 9 ” Yet to all remonstrance' Viscount 
Cross has turned a deaf ear. • 

Ronald Smith. 
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The period which lies between the Easter and the Whitsuntide recess 
is necessarily a crucial one for any ( f overnment. It is then that the 
broad lines of legislation, which have been sketched in the Queen’s 
Speech, and more broadly explained on the introduction of Bills, are - 
brought to the test of ‘decision. If the Government is strong in the 
confidence of the people, and its measures are good, the second- 
reading debates, and divisions if any, register a series of telling 
victories which arc the presage of successful work in the close and 
prolonged tussles of committee in the midsummer, and a satisfactory 
winding up of the Session at or about the time when the. moors, the 
streams, or the sea, invite wearied senators to scenes of changed 
excitement, or to a milder repose. If, on the other hand, the 
Ministry is beginning to be found out, if it has lost, or is losing 
touch with the constituencies, if its existence is beginning to be pre- 
carious, or it has lost confidence in itself, signs of coming trouble 
manifest* themselves in reduced majorities, in a block of business, 
and awkward and irritating contretemps, and every manner of Parlia- 
mentary friction, and deterioration of discipline. A bye-election, 
fairly fought out at such a time when the legislative proposals of the 
Ministry are fully before the country, is perhaps more than the con- 
tests of the recess a fair indication of the general current of public 
opinion. The political omens of the month in the House of Com- 
mons, and in the country, continue unfavourable to Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. The composite majority which, at the beginning of 
tho Parliament, stood as high as 116, had dwindled to 80 on the 
second reading of the Irish Land Purchase Bill, and to 70 on 
the Local Taxation Bill. The divisions on these measures — regarded 
as critical for the Government — have been marked by conspicuous 
. defections or declared and strenuous opposition on the part of staunch 
Conservatives or Liberal Unionist while others, of both sorts, have 
.voted under the pressure of party allegiance for measures of which 
they have expressed strong v disapproval or have ^manifested deep 
distrust in debate. Not less suggestive of coining difficulty 
have been the divisions, taken on what are known as. private 
members’ nights vhen the Government have stood on the 
defensive against important proposals which the Opposition 
are bringing into the region of practical politics. Dr. Cameron’s 
motion in favour of Disestablishment in Scotland was defeated in a 
rarely full house by the narrow majority of 38* When a, few 
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nights later, Mr. R. T. Reid proposed a resolution repugnant to 
every Conservative instinct, to empower local authorities to buy land 
compulsorily within or in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
jurisdiction, the Government, which opposed the idea as revolu- 
tionary and dangerous, was saved from defeat by a majority of only 
eleven. Fallowing upon these moral defeats, on a recent Wednesday 
the Government, through deplorable lack of foresight and organisa- 
tion on the part of their Whips, were actually beaten in the lobbies 
by the Irish Nationalists, almost unaided, and reduced to a state of 
such helplessness, that they shirked a further division, and accepted 
a decision of the House of Commons, on a point which touched 
vitally the principal measure of the Session, though with no inten- 
tion of respecting it, rather than expose their Weakness further, by 
marching once more through the Coventry of the division lobby. 
Three bye-elections have occurred. Tvv> of them were in Ireland, 
and although, it is the constant boast of the chain pi ons of coercion- 
cum-corruption that, by resolute Government, and by money bribes 
under the guise of ameliorative legislation, such as land purchase 
and arterial drainage, that they have liberated the Irish peasant 
from the terrorism of the National League, and opened his eyes to 
the advantages of a close alimentary connection with the British 
Treasury, the Government did not venture themselves, or induce 
their grateful clients to put a candidate into the field against Mr. 
Parnell's nominees. The third bye-election was at Bristol, where 
t he Liberal Home Rule candidate was elected by a majority over his 
'lory opponent, exceeding the majority not merely of 188(3, but of 
1885, even under the conspicuous disadvantage of a regrettable split 
in the Liberal ranks which carried off* (500 Liberal votes in support 
of a Home Rule working-man candidate. 

In these circumstances it is not wonderful that we hear less of the 
rumours current a month ago of a probable dissolution in the autumn 
in the full tide of Tory popularity following upon a skilfully con- 
ceived Prosperity Budget. Veteran Parliamentary hands such as 
Lord Granville, and shrewd observers of electoral signs, in close 
touch with popular constituencies, noting among other things the 
activity which is being shown at electioneering headquarters, such as 
Manchester, do indeed consider it necessary to warn their own 
friends to be in readiness for an event which otherwise may come 
upotr them suddenly and find them at soma disadvantage. There is, 
however, no evideiyse apparent of any eagerness on the part of the 
Government supporters to meet the constituencies, or of confidence 
in the public verdict if appealed to. If, indeed, statements made in 
quarters usually well-informed may be accepted, the same difficulties 
which more and more frequently worry Mr. Akers-Douglas and his 
colleagues in keeping a House and preparing for a division, attend 
them in arranging the preliminaries of electoral conflict. An un- 
usual proportion of Conservative members are, it is said, tired of the 
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wear and tear of Parliamentary life, or in Mr, Campbell-Bannerman’s 
phrase at Norwich, are sick of close attendance on its debates, and 
have no intention of incurring the cost and running the risks of the 
fierce contests with their more earnest and more aggressive political 
opponents, flushed and encouraged by such successes as those of 
Bristol, are preparing for them. Mr. Goschen, indeed, ha$ recently 
declared, although on grounds entirely different from those here 
suggested, and more consonant with the promptings of his still 
sanguine mind, that any one who talks of an event so uncalled for as 
a dissolution must be a lunatic. And indeed, in view of the risks of 
throwing away a still considerable majority by an appeal Jo the 
country at the present moment, it may be admitted that Mr: Goschen 
herein speaks in a political sense the words of. worldly wisdom. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, although naturally in love with 
his own Budget proposals, w$s not long in finding out that, from an 
electioneering point* of view, the hopes built upon a Prosperity 
surplus are quite illusory. There is little gratitude in politics and 
less in finance. The sops distributed all round to please everybody, 
made no one profoundly or effusively thankful. Speaking at a Guild- 
hall b&nquet while the recollection of his glowing exposition of the 
plethoric increase of the national income was still fresh, Mr. Goschen 
gave a humorous account of the abuse — conveyed in multitudinous 
letters, sometimes more terse than polite — heaped upon him on 
account of the manner in which he had distributed his unappreciated 
favours. Putting the best face upon the matter, he quoted instances 
of grateful widows and other persons of narrow incopie, who really 
anticipate substantial benefit from even a slight reduction in the 
price of tea and cake, and a limitation of the house duty. In 
Committee on the Budget resolutions, though it is not usual on such 
occasion to make confusion b.y hostile divisions or unnecessary delays, 
the criticism passed on Mr. Goschen’s scheme was unusually severe. 
»Sir William Ilarcourt neatly summed up the unfavourable verdict of 
a questioning public, by the declaration that the Chancellor of 
the. Exchequer, making too many bites at too many cherries, had 
attempted too much and accomplished too little. Mr. Picton’s 
contention that it would have been better to make a clean sweep of 
the tea duties, and thus achieve the double advantage of conferring 
a tangible relief upon the consumer, and save cost in the collec- 
tion of revenue found very general support on the Liberal side of the 
House, and we believe in the country. Mr. Goschen’s reply to this 
suggestion was not a happy one. He contended that a measure of 
relief so general would be attended by the particular disadvantage 
that the Treasury would thereby lose all hold on working-men, who 
neither drink rum nor smoke tobacco, forgetting alike how little the 
hard-working total abstainer costs the country and how much he 
contributes in the way of rates to the support in workhouses, in gaols 
and asylums, of those who have used exciseable liquors in excess. 
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and how much richer and more taxable a people becomes when 
the outlay on life’s necessaries has been reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum by the removal of all avoidable imposts alike 
on production or consumption. 

The debate on the second reading of the Irish Land Purchase 
A Bill tooj£ an unexpected turn at the commencement in the hands of 
Mr. Parnell. The Chief Secretary for Ireland having proposed the 
motion without a speech, reserving his right to deal with criticisms 
in reply at a later stage, the Irish leader at once moved the rejection 
of the measure. He hailed the proposal to facilitate purchase on a 
rent ^reduced by 20 per cent , as a tardy official acknowledgment of 
the justice of his long contention that rents have been, and are exor- 
bitant, for which lie has been bitterly assail *d as dishonest and a 
leveller. But this penitential confession of error was insufficient to 
appease him in the absence of fruits brought forth meet 1‘or repent- 
ance. He criticised the provisions of the Bill tin sparingly, alike from 
the point of view of the Irish peasant., who finds in it no certainty of 
relief, and the British taxpayer, wjho obtains under it no adequate 
security against the risks lie is invited to undertake. Interest, 
however, was quickly diverted from Air. Parnell's criticism of the 
Bill to the alternative proposal he benevolently submitted for the 
consideration of the Government. This, in brief, was that the mone\ 
which it was intended to advance as a purchase fund should be appro- 
priated as a loan on easy terms to Irish landlords, conditionally on 
their consent to reduce their rents by ;>0 per cent., for the purpose 
of clearing off their incumbrances. Mr. Parnell calculated that under 
this scheme the lamllmd. though reducing his rents by ‘>0 instead of 
20 per cent., would still be an immediate gainer to the extent of 
.11 per cent., in respect, that he would obtain possession of the 
whole instead of only four-fifths of - the Government advance, and 
would be freed at once from the pressure of insuring interest on 
his mortgage debts. We give Air. Parnell’s calculations without 
professing to test them by analysis. On the side of the British 
taxpayer he suggested there would remain the advantage that the 
landlord would still remain the rent-collector and administrator 
of the estate— thus avoiding the odium attaching to State evictions 
in the case ot the tenant’s default — while the land, improved 
by a hopeful and prosperous tenantry, sitting under easy rents, 
would remain as an indefeasible security. Among the most atten- 
tive listeners to Mr. Parnell's alternative scheme was Air. Gladstone, 
and curiosity was piqued to know how far the Liberal leader had 
been taken into his confidence, or approved his suggestions. All 
mystery v>n the point was cleared up by the speech of the right lion, 
gentleman on the next night of the debate. It was then made mani- 
fest that the new loan scheme for dealing with encumbered estates in 
Ireland was as much a surprise to Mr. Gladstone as to everybody else. 
He admitted his interest in it., and complimented the Irish leader 
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on the chivalrous nature of his volunteered offer to help the Govern- 
ment. At the same time he confessed himself puzzled by some of 
the details which perhaps he had imperfectly apprehended, and 
preferred to bestow this attention more exclusively upon the actual 
proposals put before the House on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. These accordingly he submitted to a searching exanfinatiop/ 
with the result of pronouncing upon them in the end an unreserved 
and emphatic condemnation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who followed Mr. Gladstone, showed no similar unwillingness to 
divert attention from the real issue before the House, and threw 
out a seductive though guarded invitation to the Irish leader to 
formulate his proposal in clauses, to be submitted to the friendly 
consideration of the Government, witli a view to their adoption as 
a supplement to Mr. Balfour’s extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 

At a subsequent stage of the debate Mr. Chamberlain also expressed 
a friendly interest in Mr. Parnell's suggestions, and indeed professed 
his readiness to support them on the lines of Mr. Goschen’s invita- 
tion, that is to say, as cone urrent*' with the purchase scheme. There 
is no doubt that in view of Mr. Parnells independent and solitary 
action in reserving his suggestions for the House of Commons with- 
out giving a hint of them to the Liberal leaders, and the readiness 
with which they were accepted on the Treasury Bench and by 
Mr. Chamberlain, an uncomfortable feeling, which however has 
proved only temporary in its effects, was produced among many 
Liberals who have identified themselves with the constitutional aims 
and objects of the Irish Nationalist party. Mutual confidence, how- 
ever, was speedily restored by the decided refusal of Mr. Parnell 
himself to enter into any negotiations with the Government under the 
conditions suggested by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Parnell’s scheme was put forward publicly as an alternative to the 
Government proposals for the frank consideration of both parties, 
and with a view to the settlement of the Irish land question on the 
footing of retaining the landlords in the country. Its essentially 
conservative character pleased some of the Irish landlords, who 
being Irishmen, have no .wish to expatriate themselves, or to be ex- 
patriated under the Government scheme. The fact that it was pro- 
posed in evident good faith by Mr. Parnell, and cordially sup- 
ported even by the extreme men of his party, has done something 
at least to restore kindly feeling between Trish Liberals and Irish 
Conservatives, and to allay the fears that disturb the minds of un- 
willing Home Rule converts in England, that in a Dublin Parlia- 
ment the contention between the gentry and the humbler commoners 
would be like that 6f the Kilkenny cats. It was soon made plain 
enough that Mr. Parnell was too much of a tactician to commit the 
error of endangering his own proposals, which are for future use in a 
Home Rule Parliament, by yoking them as a concurrent and sub- 
ordinate scheme with the proposals of the Government, which -his 
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knowledge of the country prompts him to believe are doomed to 
failure. The Irish members generally condemned the provisions of 
the Government Bill, and Mr. Dillon, while subjecting its proposals 
to a cool analysis, made it also plain enough ^hat any measure of 
the kind proposed by a Coercion Government, and conveying no 
administrative power to the constitutional representatives of the 
people, could be regarded by Irishmen of spirit and independence in 
no other light than that of an insulting farce. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the second reading was a very able 
one. It has been described by competent critics as the best debating 
effort; he has ever made, and its success was all the greater that it 
was delivered under a fire of unfriendly interruptions, few of which 
were left unnoticed, and without the aid of any notes whatever, while 
the direct flow of the argument was never for a moment deflected. 
The leader of the Kadi cal Unionists posed as an independent but 
friendly ciitic of the Bill — his candour being* at times, if anything, 
more conspicuous than his friendship. The main point ho made was 
that such a Bill, to be successful,, to be fair, to be constitutional 
even, should be accompanied by a measure of local self-government 
at least as generous and as comprehensive as that which was passed 
last year for Scotland, or the year before for England ; and that 
County Councils and District Councils hereafter to be created, should 
be entrusted frankly and completely with the administration of the 
Purchase Scheme. In that way, he was assured, the Purchase 
Scheme would work smoothly and safely, although he guarded him- 
self by saying that he entertained no doubt of the safety or practic- 
ability of Mr. Balfour’s proposals standing alone, or of the adequacy of 
tho security which the British taxpayer possesses against pawning the 
Imperial credit. Without winning any restoration of confidence 
among tho English Liberals or Irish Nationalists by declarations of 
this kind, in full consistency with the ideas of which he was once 
an advanced advocate, Mr. Chamberlain managed by their promulga- 
tion to create considerable consternation in the Conservative ranks. 
Sir Walter Barttelot, most bluff and straightforward of Conservatives, 
was almost, pathetic in his entreaties to the Government that they 
should have nothing to do with the invitation to confer local self- 
government on Ireland, all oblivious, apparently, of the fact that the 
thing was definitely promised for the present Session of Parliament 
in the Queen’s Speech, and dutifully approved in the Address to the 
Throne, of which, of course, he was a k>yal supporter. The Standard 
next morning took Mr. Chamberlain roundly to task, putting in sub- 
tance the question, “ Call you this backing of your friends ? " and the 
TimeSy consistently enough with its deep distrust of Irish probity 
and Irish capacity, ridiculed the idea that Irishmen could be safely 
entrusted with responsibility of any kind. The flutter caused by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech .among the Conservatives and other 
Unionists who distrust the Irish was uncalled for, and very soon 
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allayed. Mr. Chamberlain, reserves to himself, as his price for the 
support of the. Government, the right to describe them on occasion 
as in* his heart he may still regard, as he certainly once regarded. them, 
in a party capacity— that is to say, as exceedingly foolish and short- 
sighted persons. But for that reason, perhaps, it is all the more 
required that on critical occasions his friendly mgis should*be cash 
over them t& protect them from the consequences of their blunders. 
In a speech delivered to the Oxford Liberal Unionists within a week 
or two, .he reiterated and emphasised his opinion that Mr. Balfour 
is acting stupidly in postponing the Local Government scheme for 
Ireland — in which he still seems to believe — and is even more fgolisli 
in the arguments he offers in defence of that course. But at the 
same time, Mr. Chamberlain will do nothing to <c embarrass the 
Government.'* The end of the debate, which was prolonged, greatly 
to the annoyance of Mr. Smith, several days after he thought it 
should have finished, was that the Bill was read a second time on the 
1st of May by a majority of 2)48 to 208, and Parliament has not 
oven had time to return to the subject. One Conservative, Captain 
Selwyn, and one Liberal Unionist, Mr. Caldwell, voted against, the 
Bill. Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Charles Lewis, Mr. Jennings, 
and Mr. Macartney marked their disapproval of it by refusing to 
vote, though for different reasons — Lord Randolph Churchill having 
the courage of his opinions as to tlio necessity of Local Self-Govern- 
ment as an accompaniment, which Mr. Chamberlain was content to 
profess, and Sir Charles Lewis because he believes the Bill to be a step 
towards the extension to his constituents of the right to manage their 
own local affairs. These indications of a innt inous spirit seem more than 
likely to be manifested in a manner more pronounced and dangerous 
when the Bill reaches Committee after the Whitsuntide holidays. 

The debate and division on the second reading of the Local 
Taxation Bill, popularly known as the Licensed Victuallers Com- 
pensation Bill, or, as Mr. Gladstone dubbed it at Norwich, the 
Publicans’ Endowment Bill, have boon still more ominous for tin* 
Government. It is the purpose of this measure, which is a supple- 
ment to the Imperial Budget Bill, to apportion £1,300,000, the 
estimated yield of the extra spirit and beer duties imposed by tin* 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to a vafiety of public purposes, some of 
which rouse no opposition, or are accepted as useful reforms. A sum 
of £450,000 is to be devoted m England to the ingenious purpose of 
greasingthe wheels of licensing reform. This proposal, of which Mr. 
Uoschen is the reputed author, had not been long before the country 
before it was recognised that underlying it was a veiled attempt to 
revive the compensation proposals embodied in the Local Government 
Bill, as first introduced by Mr. Ritchie two years ago, and which 
raised such a storm of indignation that they were quickly withdrawn, 
lest the entire Bill and the Government which fathered it should be 
imperilled. As described in the Budget speech, this -latest scheme 
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wore a specious look which deceived the very elect. Good Liberals 
welcomed with satisfaction, and still cordially approve, a proviso 
necessary as a preliminary to all licensing reform, that no .new 
licences shall be issued except under some conditions of a spe- 
cial character, as, for example, an abnormal growth of population, 
in a new locality, or an undeniable demand for the public conve- 
nience at a railway refreshment room. The powers of licensing 
magistrates to withhold the renewal of licences were avowedly left 
intact, and these were supplemented by new powers conferred upon 
'County Councils, to (as it was presumed) extinguish or suppress 
licensed houses at their pleasure. An examination of the printed 
Bill, however, revealed tlio cloven hoof of compensation under the 
decent cloak with which Mr. Goschen had veiled an insidious pro- 
posal, It became apparent that the power of disestablishing 
individual publicans of a specially obnoxious type, at the discretion 
•of the County Council, was to be obtained at the* expense of pension- 
ing the publicans disestablished, and endowing all the rest. The 
United Kingdom Alliance, stnd most # of the temperance associations, 
were speedily up in arms, and members on both sides of the House 
were inundated with petitions, letters, and telegrams, urging them 
at any cost to put forth all their stsength against the compensation 
clauses. It is said that never in Parliamentary history was the 
limited staff attached to the little post-office' in the members’ lobby 
so overworked as in the first week of May, in consequence of this 
sudden influx of members’ correspondence. Deputations from the pro- 
vinces began toll. aunt the lobbies and corridors, and badgered members, 
finding themselves waylaid by their constituents, whose indignation 
could hardly be allayed even for a night by orders for the Speaker’s 
■or strangers’ gallery, which soon became difficult to obtain, began 
to doubt whether at. the price Parliamentary life was worth living. 
The occurrence of the May meetings at the height of the excitement 
lent added force to the eager and combative' spirit of the depu- 
tations. The organisation oi* the temperance forces, however, was 
not so complete as it was two years ago. The Church of England 
Temperance Society, or, at all events, an influential and self- 
assertive section of it, adopted a temporising policy, and put forth 
feelers in the direction of compromise, which strengthened the 
hands of the Government, and confirmed the feeble knees of its 
supporters. Sir William Ilouldswortli afid Mr. T. W. Russell, both 
great advocates of temperance, who fought on the side of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson two years hgo, from being the aggrieved and angry assail- 
ants, became the avowed champions of the Government. Mr. 
Caine, however, remained true to his policy of ^o surrender,” and 
put forth all his energy in organising an effective public opinion against 
Mr. Goschen’s proposals. ,Ho issued fresh pamphlets and leaflets, 
showing, by telling illustration of the difference in value between 
licensed and unlicensed properties, how, even at ten years’ purchase, 
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the Government scheme would raise a solid wall of two hundred 
million sovereigns between the prohibitionists and the ultimate 
extinction of the liquor traffic. 

While the excitement w&s reaching its height, Lord Randolph 
Churchill obtained an opportunity, on a Tuesday evening, of intro- 
ducing his Licensing Bill, which ho explained in an earnest and 
masterly speech. He proposed not merely to confer upon County 
Councils the power to extinguish licences, but he delighted the 
United Kingdom Alliance by adopting the permissive prohibitory 
plan, under which two-thirds of the ratepayers of a given parish 
or district may veto all licences, irrespective of the action of 
the County Councils. He did not deal at all in his Bill with 
the subject of compensation, leaving that thorny subject to the 
Government, but made friends with “ the trade ” mammon, by the 
candid declaration that extinction of licences without compensation 
would be flat robbery. While every one admired the ability and 
apparent earnestness with which Lord Randolph Churchill performed 
in his new role, the reception given to his proposals was doubtful. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson welcomed liim as the most promising member of 
the Band of Hope, while warning him that he still required much 
training in the way he should go as regards compensation. The 
President of the Local Government Board described his Bill as a 
masterpiece of construction, and marvellously like his own and Mr. 
Goschen’s measure, excepting as regards the popular freto, of which 
the entirely disapproved. 

Meanwhile the Government, perhaps conscious of the rising 
storm outside, endeavoured rather injudiciously to li rush ” the 
resolutions in regard to the additional beer and spirit duties 
through the House at a Friday afternoon sitting, but were stopped 
by Mr. Morley and Sir William llarcourt, who insisted that 
the proposals to impose the new duties should be discussed with 
relation to the purpose to which the product was to be devoted, so 
that the clauses should be postponed until the Local Taxation Bill 
appropriating the money should be advanced a stage. The debate 
on the Bill was opened by Mr. Caine in a speech of great power, in 
which he declared that much as he desired as a Unionist to sustain 
the Government, the Government must take its chance if it chose to 
saddle the ratepayers with the duty of providing for publicans whose- 
prosperity in business has in many cases been attended, as an inevi- 
table consequence, by tlfe # impoverishment and moral degeneration 
of their most regular customers. The debate on< Mr. Caine’s hostile 
amendment to the Bill was very protracted, but very unequal, being at 
times lively and at times dull. In the end, Mr. Caine's amendment, 
which was supported with marvellous eloquence by Mr. Gladstone, was 
defeated by a majority of 70 only. Lord Randolph Churchill on this 
occasion voted in the Government lobby. But two members of the 
party — curiously enough an ultra^Protestant of Ulster, Mr. de Cobain, 
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and an English Catholic, Mr. de^ Lisle — voted against the Govern- 
ment, and with them five Liberal Unionist* — four of them, viz., Mr. 
Finlay, Mr. Corbett, Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. Hugh Elliott, being 
Scotchmen. The numbers were hardly made known before there 
was a rush of members to the clerk's table to put ifi notices of instruc- 
tions and amendments in committee. Lord Randolph Churchill was 
among tffe first with an instruction to the effect of limiting the scale 
of compensation to tori years as a maximum, and annually diminish- 
ing by a year, till at the last the highest scale of compensation will 
be equal to only one year’s purchase, and after that nothing at* all. 

Outside the sphere of first-class Government- measures, the most 
important Parliamentary event of the month has been the division on- 
the subject of Disestablishment in Scotland, tyr. Cameron's motion 
wliicli^came on at the fag end of a Friday, of which the Government 
had seized the afternoon for Supply on other business in arrear, was 
discussed with a brevity out of keeping with jjts importance. The 
division was remarkable in respect that in a House of Commons 
where the Government can still command a majority of 70 or 80 on. 
critical occasions, this declaratory motion, after debate in a fuller 
House than has ever before mustered to consider it, was within 88 
votes of being carried. Although tlic Scotch Conservatives had 
whipped up every available man. and voted in greater strength than 
ever before, the vote of the Scotch members in favour of the measure 
was also greater. On this occasion, though Lord Hartington spoke 
in support of tin; Government and in defence of the Scottish Estab- 
lishment, Mr. Chamberlain went into tilt' lobby against him. A 
speech from Lord Hartington was indeed ealled for by the situation, 
but not exactly such a speech as he delivered. In 1877, Lord 
Hartington, then acting as leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, visited Scotland with a view to organise and 
stimulate liis friends, and under the. wise promptings of the late Mr. 
W. P. Adam, declared that when a majority of the people of Scotland, 
or even of the Liberals of Scotland were in favour of Disestablish- 
ment, the English Liberals would be prepared to give them effective 
support irrespective of any other consideration, meaning thereby any 
reference to the aspect, of Church questions in England. The fact 
that Lord Hartington broke breath on the subject for the first time in 
the House of Commons only to violate this pledge, has made an end 
of any lingering influence he may have* possessed among Scottish 
Liberals. His argument that the questiori of Disestablishment was 
not set before the dountry at the general election, is, so far as Scotland 
is concerned, flagrantly and notoriously in opposition to fact, since 
there has not been a general election or a bye-election north of the 
Tweed for twenty years, in which the Tories have not made Disestab- 
lishment a crowning test. The only conspicuous instance in which 
a constituency of Scottish Liberals has accepted a candidate who 
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declared definitely against Disestablishment, is that of South Ijjdin- 
burgh, .which, mainly out of regard to Mr. Gladstone, gave a seat to 
Mar. Childers, and in the recent division, Mr. Childers did not vote*. 

, But of oourse the .most important point of the debate, and more* 
significant even thafn the figures in the division, was the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone/ putting aside his well-known objection to what he 
calls abstract resolutions, which some of his supporters coifcider 
often been carried to the verge of political prudery, spoke strongly in 
favour of Dr. Cameron’s resolution. The subject occupied the 
attention of the House of Commons for only three hours, but what 
occurred makes ‘it certain that one of the earliest achievements 
of the next Liberal Parliament will be the levelling down of the 
Presbyterian Establishment and the substitution of a perfect religious 
•equality 'among all Presbyterian denominations. 

Another notable event was the second reading by a triumphant 
majority of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, which Mr. Lea, one} of 
the two remaining Ijlstor Liberal Unionists still finding a place in 
the House, took over from the hands of the late Mr. Biggar. The 
measure is something more that a Sunday Closing Bill, since under 
it a new feature of great importance is introduced — viz., the com- 
pulsory closing of all licensed houses at nine o’clock on Saturday 
evening— a greater assurance, perhaps, for increased Sunday sobriety 
than even Sunday closing itself. The Bill obtained considerable 
support on the Government side, the Chief Secretary fur rrehmd, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. Smith, and others, swelling 
•the majority of 242 in its favour, although it contains no provision 
4o compensate the licensed victualler for diminished opportunities 
of gain. Seven members of the Ministry voted in tin* minority of 
78 against the Bill. It was refreshing in the debate to hoar an 
Ulster Unionist like Mr. Lea speak in warm commendation of the 
services rendered to the cause of temperance in Ireland by Archbishop 
Croke and Mr. Davitt, and almost startling to hear them described 
by such lips as Irish patriots. The licensing question, it is well 
known, is one of the few on which the Irish Nationalist party is 
divided in opinion, a minority being more or less directly interested 
in or in sympathy with the claims of the trade. One of the 
number, Mr. Peter MacDonald, led the opposition to the Bill. 
Being angry at the countenance given to it by members of a Govern- 
ment whose exchequer hap profited confessedly by the increased 
consumption of excisable kquors, of which rum was chosen by Mr. 
Gosclien as a typical illustration, Mr. Mac Dona/ d suggested that 
the party should drop its old fighting motto of u Beer and the 
Bible,” in favour of “ Hum and Righteousness.” 

The Bill to leg&lise marriage with a deceased wife’s sister lias 
been read a second time by the decisive majority of 67. The prac- 
tical argument in favour of this measure increases every year, with 
the increasing number of women and children who lie under dis- 
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ability, in consequence of a law of prohibition which the majority of 
the people have ceased to hold in respect. If there is any subject 
on which Parliament in its present lymphatic gtage is at all • in 
earnest, it is that tardy justice should be at last done .to many 
women, who have become wives that they might* act as mothers to a 
dead sister’s children, and to children born in honourable marriage, 
who are* nevertheless, branded with a hateful name, and curtailed of 
tlioir givil rights. Mr. Herbert Gardner’s Hill, together with Mr. 
Lea’s Irish Sunday Closing Measure, have a fair prospect of ^be- 
coming law in the course of the present Session, if the House of 
Lords should not unwisely prove obstructive. A /ninor measure of 
electoral reform proposed by the Government to secure the suffrage 
to' soldiery and sailors, serving abroad, who might otherwise be 
qualified as electors, was extended in its passage through one of its 
slagf^Jfso as to apply to sailors of the mercantile marine. 

Ireland continues to manifest exemplary order under circumstances 
of continued provocation. The evictions nave ^een completed on the 
Ponsoiiby estates, which is now cleared, and New Tipperary is being so 
built up as to promise to tin ow Mr. ftinitli Harry’s deserted property in 
- lie old town into the shade. Mr. ( Vosbie, of the Cork Examiner, a jour- 
mil ish respected throughout the United Kingdom, has lieen lined £50 
for reporting a meeting, and another Irish journalist has been sent to 
prison for nine months on account of some unfavourable criticism 
passed upon curtain bailiffs who conducted themselves badly at an 
eviction. A note- of l he recent Irish elections deserves to be re- 
corded. Tour members have recently been elected by Catholic 
constituencies — two am Protest ants. Two elections have occurred 
within the month. The new members for East Galway and 
for Mid-Tipperary have both suffered imprisonment under the 
Coercion law. Jr can hardlv be pleasant to Mr. Balfour, as lie 
looks across the floor of the House of Commons, to see himself 
confronted with a growing array of the victims of his system, 
honoured now by the Irish people with their confidence, largely 
because they have luid the courage to defy him, aud elevated to an 
equal rank with him under the constitution as members of the first 
legislative body in the world. And if anything would convince 
Unionists of the unreality of the terrors they have conjured up 
regarding the future of Protestant Ulster Tinder Home Rule, it 
ought to.be the fact that as vacancy after vacancy occurs in Catholic 
Ireland, there comes into the House of Ci^nmons another and another 
Protestant member, named by the Protestant leader of the Home 
Rule party, and cordially approved by the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. Stanley is the hero of the London seasons The most* brilliant 
social event of the month lias been the immense gathering which 
assembled in the Albert Hall to witness the presentation to 
him and the companions of his African pilgrimage of the medals 
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h^tibe Geographical Society. flSfo skch *apfcetf Mftative ggggfe' 
ilribriijjfc&pkf* in England* and no sfofht more impressive innPgj 
Messed; j$KSe the Queen, six car-seven years ago, opened, in the same 
pjaee, the fafpoas Indian and Colonial Exhibition. The Prince of 
Wales, at $he request of the President, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, pre- 
sented a special gold medal to the explorer, conferred honoris eausa, 
Mr. Stanley beitfg already, as the hero of previous achievements, tho 
possessor of the Society’s most coveted distinctions. Princes and 
Princesses of the blood were as numerously represented as if the 
Occasion bad been a royal wedding, and perhaps more interesting was 
tiie army of bromed veterans of travel, with Sir Samuel Baker at 
their head, who gathered ( to offer their meed of applause to ono who 
, their acknowledged king. Since then, Mr. Stanley has bqpn feted to 
satiety. 'His speeches, always graphic and spirit-stirring and often 
eloquent, have opened up the most appetising glimpses of thh gieufe 
book ho has now brought to the eve of publication. The announce- 
ment of his approaching marriage with Miss Dorothy Tennant adds 
the last touch to a situation romantic beyond precedent in the history 
of an adventurer — using the epithet in its best and highest sense. 
A great missionary enthusiasm for Africa, combined with a shrewd 
commercial spirit, is the note of Mr. Stanley’s speeches — his sanguine 
anticipations of a great future for the continent of his adoption being, 
however, dashed by a pessimistic feeling — not unnatural to the ex- 
plorer? but probably unjust to Her MajebtVs Government, and essen- 
tially uncalled for as regards her people— that England is onl\ <oo 
likely to cast aside the splendid chances he has opened up for her 
Mr. Gladstone’s political pilgrimage to East Anglia, and the power 
fill speeches he delivered at Norwich and Lowestoft, furnish fresh proof 
alike of his evergreen buoyancy of spirit and of his never-failing 
popularity. Hii progress through the Eastern counties v as but a 
repetition in little of the Midlothian campaigns twelve andtten \ en,) b 
ago, and of more recent excursions in the Black Country and in 
Devonshire, and a new demonstration that his -magic influence w ith 
the people is, if possible, increasing. The speeches are full of con- 
bativeness, and inspired by the sure hope of speedy victory. Their 
educational value directed to this end can hardly be exaggerated. 
The rnntoal admiration dinner of disaffected walking gentlemen and 
disappointed supers at the Crystal Palace will not stand for a moment 
by comparison. 
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